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PREFACE. 


It  will  gratify  the  readers  of  these  volumes  to  find  that  the 
Memoir  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Mr.  Foster's  Letters ;  so 
numerous,  happily,  are  the  references  to  himself  and  the 
subjects  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  that  little 
more  than  a  proper  selection  and  arrangement  has  been 
requisite,  in  order  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  narrative. 
A  biography  drawn  from  such  sources  will  be  found,  pro- 
bably, to  present  a  more  vivid  and  truthM  exhibition  of 
character,  than  even  a  record  by  a  self-observer,  however 
faithfully  intended,  if  composed  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
when  the  events,  and  the  emotions  they  called  forth,  have 
begun  to  fade  upon  the  memory. 

The  sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration,  cherished  from 
early  years  towards  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  would  pre- 
clude on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  even  were  his  abilities 
equal  to  the  task,  any  attempt  at  a  critical  analysis  of 
character.  What  he  has  aimed  at  accomplishing  has  been, 
to  select  from  the  materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  whatever 
would  best  illustrate  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 


VI  PREFACE. 

the  principles,  and  opinions,  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  He 
has  not  consciously  allowed  the  representation  to  be  moulded 
into  a  conformity  to  his  own  views  or  convictions,  either  by 
omission  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  by  giving  greater 
prominence  to  any  class  of  sentiments  than  the  place  they 
occupied  in  Mr.  Foster's  estimation  would  justify.  In  a 
life  so  retired,  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  incident,  a 
recurrence  of  similar  trains  of  thought  might  be  expected. 
For  this  reason  many  passages  in  the  correspondence  have 
been  omitted,  which  individually  would  have  been  as  worthy 
of  preservation  as  those  that  are  retained ;  if  still  something 
like  reiteration  should  be  found,  the  Editor  trusts  that  it  is 
not  to  an  immoderate  extent,  not  to  say  that,  within  certain 
limits,  it  will  serve  to  show  more  distinctly  the  writer's 
mental  habits,— what  were  his  most  accustomed  channels  of 
thought. 

For  the  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  Foster's  youth,  the 
Editor  is  indebted  to  his  only  surviving  friend  of  that 
period,  Mr.  Horsfall,  and  to  the  descendants  of  his  tutor, 
Dr.  Fawcett.  Use  also  has  been  made  of  a  paper  in  Mr. 
Foster's  handwriting — "  Hints  and  Questions  respecting 
my  early  History:" — ^unfortunately,  it  is  very  brief,  and 
breaks  off  abruptly. 

In  two  instances  the  Editor  has  deviated  from  his  first 
intention  of  inserting  nothing  in  these  volumes  which  had 
been  already  published  by  the  Author,  namely,  the  Letters 
on  the  Church,  and  those  on  the  Ballot ;  he  was  led  to  do  so 
from  the  consideration,  that  these  productions,  having  only 
appeared  in  a  public  journal  upwards  of  ten  years  ago, 
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must  be  new  to  many  readers — ^that  they  contain  Mr. 
Foster's  deliberate  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great  social 
interest — and  that  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  cor- 
respondence seemed  to  render  their  insertion  in  it  more 
suitable  than  a  republication  with  any  of  his  other  works. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor's  warmest  thanks  are  presented 
to  those  friends  of  Mr.  Foster  (or  their  representatives)  to 
whom  the  letters  in  these  volumes  are  addressed.  His 
acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Cottle  for  the 
memoir  of  Miss  Saunders  with  the  accompanying  letters, 
and  for  the  introductory  notice  of  his  interesting  and 
lamented  relative.  He  would  also  express  his  obligations 
to  the  President  of  Cheshunt  College  for  permission  to 
insert  the  long  and  valuable  letter  on  missionary  under- 
takings, and  for  the  observations  on  some  passages,  written, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  and  candid 
criticism. 

Northampton^  May  15,  1846. 
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MEMOIR 


CHAPTEE  I. 

PABEKTAGE  AlTD  BIBTH — ^EABLY  CHABACTEB  AlTD  OGOIT' 
PATIOVS — BBEABLEY  HALL — BBISTOL. 

1770—1792. 

John  and  Asrs  Posteb,  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  thia 
memoir,  occupied,  at  the  time  of  bis  birtb,  a  small  farm-bouse 
in  tbe  parish  of  Halifax,  between  "Wamsgate  and  Hebden- 
bridge.*  In  addition  to  the  labours  of  the  farm,  they  devoted 
part  of  their  time  to  weaving.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  strong- 
minded  man,  and  so  addicted  to  reading. and  meditation » 
that  on  this  account  principally,  he  deferred  involving  himself 
in  the  cares  of  a  family  till  upwards  of  forty.  He  received 
his  permanent  convictions  of  Christian  truth  from  that  model 
of  apostolic  zeal,  Mr.  Qrimshaw,t  of  Haworth ;  but  sub- 
sequently joined  a  smaU  Baptist  church  at  Wainsgate. 
Though  a  person  of  retired  habits,J  and  averse  from  mixing 

*  The  name  of  the  locality,  which  frequently  occun  in  the  correspond- 
ence, was  Wadsworth  Lanes;  the  latter  term  is  intended  to  describe  a 
township  road,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  other  roads  or  lanes  meet. 

f  A  curious  anecdote  respecting  this  remarkable  man  is  mven  by  Mr. 
Foster  in  his  Review  of  Dr.  Fawcett's  Life,  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  Aug. 
1819,  or  ContribuHoru,  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

%  A  secluded  spot  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  near  Hebden-bridge,  and 
adjoining  the  river  Hebden,  with  a  projecting  rock,  whither  the  good  man 
used  to  retire  for  prayer  and  meditation,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
John  Foster's  cave, 
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in  society  ftirther  than  a  sense  of  dutj  required,  lie  possessed 
great  cheerfulness  and  enlarged  views.  "I  remfember,"  a 
valued  correspondent  observes,  "  seeing  him  in  company  with 
a  dear  relative,  at  the  time  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  first  formed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
forget  the  devout  exhilaration  of  the  venerable  Christian  as 
he  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  indulged  in  bright  visions 
of  hope  in  reference  to  the  world  he  was  leaving."  His 
acquaintance  with  theological  writers  was  extensive.  His 
conversation  was  generally  full  of  instruction,  and  showed  an 
acute  and  discriminating  mind.  In  the  society  of  which  he 
was  so  valuable  a  member,  he  took  a  leading  part ;  and  on  the 
decease  of  their  pastor,  read  at  their  meetings  every  alternate 
Sunday,  '^  Ghimal's  Christian  Armour."  It  is  said  that  when 
any  passage  struck  him  as  peculiarly  excellent,  he  would 
pause  and  express  his  approbation  by  exclaiming,  "Author, 
I  am  of  thy  opinion."  "  That's  sound  divinity."  In  Mrs. 
Foster  he  found  a  partner  of  congenial  taste,  his  superior  in 
practical  energy,*  and  his  counterpart  in  soundness  of  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  piety.  They  both  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  but  suffered  much  from  bodily  affliction  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  course.  The  following  characteristic 
inscription  was  placed  on  Mr.  Foster's  tomb-stone,  by  his  own 
desire : "  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better,  March 
21st,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixty-third  after  Gbd  had  fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one  of 
his  sons."  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her  husband  nearly  three 
years,  and  died  December  19, 1816,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  her  age. 

Their  eldest  son,  Johk  Fosteb,  was  bom  September  17, 
1770.    When  not  twelve  years  old,  he  had  (to  use  his  own 

♦  One  day,  before  their  marriage,  Mr.  Foster,  in  a  desponding  mood 
exclaimed,  ^I  cannot  keep  a  wife;"  his  betrotiied  promptly  rejoined, 
*'  Then  I  will  work  and  keep  my  husband." 
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words)  a  '^pamful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire 
individtiality.*'  This  was  apparent  in  his  manners  and 
language.  His  obserrations  on  characters  an^  eyents 
resembled  those  of  a  person  aniyed  at  maturity,  and 
obtained  for  him  from  the  neighbours  the  appellation  of  ''old 
fashioned."  Thoughtful  and  silent,  he  shunned  the  com- 
panionship of  bojs  whose  yiyadtj  was  merely  physical,  and 
uninspired  by  sentiment.  His  natural  tendency  to  reserye 
was  increased  by  the  want  of  juyenile  associates  at  home; 
for  his  only  brother,  Thomas,  was  four  years  younger  than 
himself,  and  they  had  no  sisters.  His  parents,  partly  from 
the  lateness  of  their  marriage,  had  acquired  habits  of  too 
fixed  a  grayity  to  admit  of  that  confiding  intercourse  which 
is  adapted  to  promote  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  affections. 
Had  a  freer  interchange  of  feeling  existed,  it  might  haye 
rendered  less  intense  (though  it  could  not  haye  remoyed)  that 
constitutional  pensiyeness  of  Foster's  mind,  which  at  times 
induced  "  a  recoil  from  human  beings  into  a  cold  interior 
retirement,"  where  he  felt  as  if  ''  dissociated  from  the  whole 
creation.*'  But  emotion  and  sentiment  being  thus  repressed^ 
his  outward  life  was  marked  by  a  timidity  that  amounted  to 
''  infinite  shyness."  A  yery  large  proportion  of  his  feelings 
were  so  much  his  own,  that  he  either  ''  felt  precisely  that 
they  could  not  be  communicated,  or  he  did  not  feel  that  they 
cotdd."  His  early  antipathies  were  strong,  but  "not 
malicious."  His  associations  were  intensely  yiyid ;  he  had, 
for  instance,  an  insuperable  disHke  to  a  book,  during  the 
reading  of  which  he  had  done  anything  that  strongly  excited 
self-reproach ;  or  to  whateyer  was  connected  with  feelings  of 
disgust  and  horror.  For  a  number  of  years  he  would  not 
sit  on  a  stool  which  had  belonged  to  a  man  who  died  in  a 
sudden  and  strange  way,  and  whose  ghost  was  said  to  haye 
appeared  in  a  bam  near  his  house.  In  short,  his  imagination 
was  imperious  and  tyrannical,  and  would  often  haunt  him 

B  2 
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with  a  scene  of  Indian  tortures,  or  the  idea  of  a  skeleton 
meeting  him  each  night  in  a  room  he  had  to  pass  through  to 
bed.  ''  The  time  of  going  to  bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each 
day."  He  was  excited  to  strong  emotion  bj  reading 
passages  in  favourite  authors,  such  as  "Young's  Night 
Thoughts."  Even  single  words  (as  chalcedony),  or  the 
names  of  ancient  heroes,  had  a  mighty  fascination  over  him, 
simply  from  their  sound;  and  other  words  from  their 
meaning,  as  hermit* 

His  sensibility,  though  checked  in  its  social  operation,  was 
kindled  into  intense  activity  by  the  contemplation  of  natural 
scenery,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  was  highly  picturesque. 
The  very  words  wood8  and  forests  would  produce  the  most 
powerful  emotion.    In  matters  of  taste  the  greats  interested 

*  <*  I  remember,  for  example,  a  person,  very  young  indeed,  who  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  stories  of  Gregory  Lopez,  and  one  or  two  more  pious 
hermits,  as  almost  to  form  the  resolution  to  betake  himself  to  some 
wilderness,  and  live  as  Gregory  did.  At  any  time  the  word  hermit  was 
enough  to  transport  him,  l&e  the  witch's  broomstick,  to  the  solitary  hut 
which  was  delightfully  surrounded  by  shady,  solemn  groves,  mossy  rocks, 
crystal  streams,  and  g^ens  of  radishes.  While  the  feuicy  lasted  he  forgot 
the  most  obvious  of  all  fiicts,  that  man  is  not  inade  for  habitual  solitude, 
nor  can  endure  it  without  misery,  except  when  turned  into  the  superstitious 
ascetic." — Essay  on  the  Epithet  Romantic^  Letter  2. 

Of  Gregory  Lopez,  his  biographer,  father  Francis  Losa,  says,  that  *^  for 
the  last  ux  years  of  his  life  he  never  walked  abroad,  or  took  the  wonted 
pleasures  of  solitude, — the  prospect  of  a  flowery  field,  a  beautiful  wood,  a 
crystal  stream,  or  so  much  as  suffered  himself  to  descend  into  a  pleasant 
garden  adjoining  to  the  house  he  lived  in." — The  Holy  Life^  Pilgrimage, 
and  blessed  Death  of  Gregory  Lopez,  a  Spanish  Hermit  in  the  West 
Indies,     The  second  edition,  London,  1686. 

Mr.  Foster  remarks  in  a  note  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  his 
Essays,  that  Gregory  did  not  practise  absolute  solitude,  but  was  frequently 
visited  for  advice  in  religious  matters.  His  own  juvenile  predilections, 
however,  led  him  to  covet  such  solitude,  and  to  retam  the  gratification  of 
**  the  pleasant  garden,  and  crystal  stream." 

t  **  The  tendency  to  this  species  of  romance  may  be  caused,  or  may  be 
jg;reatly  augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  what  is  grand,  a  disease  to 
which  some  few  minds  are  subject.  All  the  images  in  their  intellectual 
scene  must  be  colossal  and  mountainous.  They  are  constantly  seeking 
what  is  animated  into  heroics,  what  is  expanded  into  immensity,  what  is 
elevated  above  the  stars.  But  for  great  empires,  great  battles,  great 
enterprises,  great  oonvulsionai,  great  geniuses,  great  rivers,  great  temples. 
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him  more  than  the  beautiful;  great  rocks,  vast  trees  and 
forests,  dreary  cayems,  Tolcanoes,  cataracts,  and  tempests, 
were  the  objects  of  his  highest  enthusiasm :  and  in  the  same 
way,  among  the  varieties  of  human  character,  the  great  and 
the  heroic  excited  the  deepest  interest.  An  abhorrence  of 
cruelty  was  among  his  earliest  habitual  feelings.  He 
"  abhorred  spiders  for  killing  flies,  and  abominated  butchers," 
though  at  a  very  early  age,  on  two  occasions,  his  curiosity  led 
him  to  a  slaughter-house. 

His  behaviour  towards  his  parents  was  uniformly  dutiful  ;* 
and  though  his  juvenile  manifestations  of  affection  were 
checked,  from  the  causes  already  referred  to,  yet  in  mature 
life  no  one  could  give  stronger  proof  of  filial  regard  than  he 
did,  by  contributing  (in  proportion  to  his  means)  very  largely 
to  the  support  and  comfort  of  their  declining  years.    He 
began  early  to  assist  them  in  weaving,  and  till  his  fourteenth 
year  worked  at  spinning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand-wheel. 
In  the  three  following  years,  he  wove  what  are  called  double 
stuffs,  such  as  lastings,  &c.    But  while  thus  employed,  he 
"  had  no  idea  of  being  permanently  employed  in  handicraft ;" 
he  had  the  fullest  persuasion  that  something  else  awaited  hiTp^ 
not  from  the  consciousness  of  superior  abilities,  but  from 
indulging  romantic  wishes  and  plans.    ''  I  had  when  a  child," 
was  his  affecting  confession  to  Mr.  Hughes,  "the  feelings  of  a 
foreigner  in  the  place,  and  some  of  the  earliest  musings  that 
kindled  my  passions  were  on  plans  for  abandoning  it.    My 
heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity  before  my  knowledge  could 

there  would  be  nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the  creation." — Et§aff 
on  the  Epithet  Romantic,  Letter  2. 

•  **  Q^,  Whether  my  habit  of  obedience  to  my  parents  in  early  life  did 
not  lessen  the  general  quality  of  independence  and  courage  t  Accustomed 
to  submit  from  duty  to  them,  I  had  more  respect  for  other  mature  persons 
than  I  see  children  have ;  but  to  be  unoppressed  with  respect  or  fear  of 
grown  persons  in  childhood,  may  probably  contribute  very  much  to  the 
hardy  independence,  as  well  as  insolence,  of  youth  and  manhood/*— JI/iS. 
Journal^  No.  782. 
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make  comparisons.'*  ^^Mj  involuntary,  unreflecting  per- 
ceptions of  the  mental  character  of  mj  very  few  acquaintance, 
was  probably  just,  as  to  their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate 
my  sentiments  and  fancies."  Thus,  full  of  restless  thoughts* 
wishes,  and  passions,  on  subjects  that  interested  none  of  his 
acquaintance,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  his  weaving  was 
often  performed  very  indifferently,  and  that  the  master- 
manufacturer  by  whom  he  was  employed  was  continually 
resolving  that  he  would  take  no  more  of  it.  When  Foster 
brought  his  piece  into  the  '' taking-in-room,*'  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  he  would  turn  his  head  aside,  and  submit 
with  unequivocal  repugnance  to  the  ordeal  of  inspection. 
He  laid  his  piece  down,  gave  in  a  written  paper  stating  the 
number  of  hanks  m  the  piece,  and  the  number  at  home,  but 
on  no  occasion  would  he  enter  into  conversation.  The  kind 
of  weaving  in  which  he  was  employed  allowed  no  scope  for 
invention,  being  a  mere  dull  repetition  of  manual  operations. 
Not  that  he  ever  showed  any  particular  aptitude  for 
mechanical  contrivance.  The  only  instance  of  the  kind  known 
was  the  construction  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  when  he  was  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  on  which  the  various  countries  were 
marked  with  a  pen.  It  had  no  meridian;  the  frame  was 
made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  joined  at  the  centre,  the  lower 
part  of  which  served  for  feet.  This  self-imposed  task  was 
executed  with  a  penknife,  and  was  a  long  time  in  hand.  He 
had  also  ''  a  passion  *'  for  ''  making  pictures  with  a  pen." 

While  residing  with  his  parents  he  studied  closely,  but 
irregularly ;  he  would  often  shut  himself  up  in  the  bam  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  then  come  out  and  weave  for  two 
or  three  hours,  "  working,"  as  an  eye-witness  expressed  it, 
'^Kke  a  horse."  His  attention  during  this  period  was 
necessarily  confined  to  English  literature,  his  home  educa- 
tion not  allowing  a  wider  range.  His  fiither,  however,  was 
ambitious  of  a  higher  training  for  him,  and  when  the  lad 
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fWBS  only  four  years  old,  would  lay  his  hand,  upon  him  and 
say, ''  This  head  would  one  day  learn  Greek."  There  was 
an  excellent  grammar-school  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Heptonstail,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Shackleton ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nonconformist  principles 
of  the  Fosters  operated  on.  themselves,  or  on  the  master,  to 
preclude  their  son  from  eiyoying  its  advantages.  Most 
probably,  his  assistance  at  the  loom  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  was  incompatible  with  regular  attendance  at  the 
schooL 

With  much  that  was  uncongenial  and  disadvantageous  in 
Foster's  circumstances,  their  moral  and  religious  influences 
were  for  the  most  part  highly  salutary.  In  his  parents  he 
had  constantly  before  him  examples  of  fervent  piety,  com- 
bined with  great  sobriety  of  judgment  and  undeviating 
integrity.  Their  house  also  was  the  resort  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours  for  the  purposes  of  social  devotion,  or  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  advice  in  the  perplexities  of  daily 
life.  A  meeting  was  held  there  every  Tuesday  evening, 
which  was  always  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Poster,  who 
never  omitted  one  petition — ^'^  O  Lord,  bless  the  lads!" 
meaning  his  son  John,  and  his  young  (and  at  that  time 
only)  companion,  Henry  Horsfall.  The  earnestness  with 
which  these  words  were  uttered  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  two  youths.  To  trace  the  progress  of  Foster's  piety  in 
its  earliest  stages,  '*  mingled,"  as  it  was,  '*  almost  insensibly 
with  his  feelings,"  would  be  impracticable ;  its  genuineness 
happily  was  proved  by  its  ''  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."  When  about  fourteen  years  old,  he 
communicated  to.  the  associate  just  named  the  poignant 
anxiety  he  had  suffered  from  comparing  his  character  with 
the  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  and  added,  that  he  had 
found  reUef  only  by  placing  a  simple  reliance  on  the  sacri- 
flce  of  Jesus  Christ  for  acceptance  before  God.    Six  days 
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after  the  completion  of  his  fleventeenth  year,*  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hebden-bridge.  Sis 
venerable  pastor  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  other  fnends  who  had 
watched  with  deep  interest  his  early  thoughtfulness  and 
piety,  urged  him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Whether  he  had  himself  previously  formed  such 
a  design  or  not,  the  object  of  their  wishes  soon  became  his 
deliberate  choice,  and  after  giving  satisfactory  proo&  of  his 
abilities,  he  was  '^  set  apart"  for  the  ministerial  office  by  a 
special  religious  service.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving 
classical  instruction  and  general  mental  improvement,  he 
became  shortly  after  an  inmate  at  Brearley  Hall,  where 
Dr.  Fawcett,  in  connexion  with  his  laboiu*s  as  an  instructor 
of  youth,  directed,  at  that  time,  the  studies  of  a  few  theo- 
logical candidates.t  Part  of  each  day  was  still  spent  in 
assisting  his  parents  at  their  usual  employments.  During 
the  rest  of  the  time,  his  application  to  study  was  so  intense 
as  to  excite  apprehensions  for  his  health.  Frequently, 
whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading  and  meditation,  and  on 
these  occasions  his  favourite  resort  was  a  grove  in  Dr. 
Pawcett's  garden.  His  scholastic  exercises  were  marked 
by  great  labour,  and  accomplished  very  slowly.  Many  of 
his  inferiors  in  mental  power  surpassed  him  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  performed  the  prescribed  lessons. 
One  method  which  he  adopted  for  improving  himself  in  com- 
position, was  that  of  taking  paragraphs  from  different  writers, 
and  trying  to  remodel  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  as 
many  forms  of  expression  as  he  possibly  could.  His  pos- 
ture on  these  occasions  was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  and,  moving  his  body  to  and  fix>^  he  would  remain 
silent  for  a  considerable  time,  till  his  invention  in  shaping 

♦  September  23,  1787. 

f  Among  others,  one  of  the  illustrious  misuonaiy  tnumyirate  at  Seram- 
pore,  William  Waed. 
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-  his  materials  had  exhausted  itself.  This  process  he  used  to 
call  pumping.  He  had  a  great  ayersion  to  certain  forms  of 
expression  which  were  mnch  in  vogue  among  some  religious 
people,  and  declared  that  if  possible  he  would  expunge 
them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  often 
said,  **  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things." 

At  Dr.  Fawcett's,  Foster  had  access  to  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  library.  His  course  of  reading,  though  exten- 
sive, was  by  no  means  iQdiscriminate ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  he  invariably  read  his  favourite  authors  with  extreme 
care  and  attention.  In  general  literature  no  class  of  books 
delighted  him  so  much  as  voyages  and  travels;  and  the 
taste  for  this  kind  of  readiQg,  which  so  gratified  his  imagi- 
native £Eu;ulty  and  his  love  of  the  marvellous  and  romantic, 
never  forsook  him.  In  practical  theology  he  was  very 
partial  to  Watson's  "  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,"  the  work 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  having  been  read  by  Col. 
Gktrdiner  on  the  evening  of  his  memorable  conversion. 

Brearley  Hall  was  environed  with  hanging  woods,  except 
on  the  south,  where  it  opened  by  a  gentle  declivity  to  the 
valley.  The  scenery  harmonized  with  Foster's  tempera- 
ment; and  lonely  rambles  in  the  surrotinding  woodlands 
formed  ahnost  his  only  recreation.  On  one  occasion  ho 
persuaded  a  young  companion  to  walk  with  him  by  the 
river's  side,  from  evening  to  dawn,  just,  as  he  said,  that 
they  might  see  how  the  light  in  its  first  approach  affected 
the  surrounding  scenery.*  Some  years  afterwards,  when 
on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  houce, 
and  started  off  in  a  heavy  shower  to  look  at  a  waterfall  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  often  heard,  and  on  his 
return  said,  "  I  now  understand  the  thing,  and  have  got 

*  ^One  cannot  well  describe  or  even  seize  the  preciae  steps  of  the 
gradation  by  which,  after  the  sun  is  set,  the  evening  changes  into  night. 
The  appearances  in  the  progress  of  morning  are  somewhat  more  palpable." 
—MS.  Mite.  ObtervatUms,  1805. 
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Bome  ideas  on  the  subject,  with  which  I  should  not  like  to 
part.'* 

**  No  one,"  an  early  fiiend  remarks,  **  was  better  qualified 
to  write  on  *■  decision  of  character.'  It  was  from  early  life 
the  habitual  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  formed  his 
purposes,  and  then  proceeded  to  execute  them;  nothing 
wayering.  He  was  always  examining  every  thing  that 
came  within  the  range  of  his  obseryation,  neither  wind  nor 
weather,  night  nor  day,  offered  any  obstacle;  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose." 

In  his  sermons,  not  less  than  in  his  conversation,  he 
constantly  aimed  at  imparting  freshness  to  ordinary  topics, 
and  generally  succeeded.  Yet  it  happened  not  imfrequently 
that  his  hearers  were  more  startled  and  perplexed  than 
edified.  He  once  preached  at  Thornton,  near  Bradford, 
frx)m  the  words,  '^  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
His  object  was  to  show  the  awful  condition  of  the  human 
race,  had  not  a  way  of  access  been  provided  by  Gk)d ;  but 
his  novel  mode  of  treating  the  subject  led  an  old  man  (the 
oracle  of  his  little  circle)  to  remark,  '*  I  don't  know  what  he 
has  been  driving  at  all  this  afternoon,  unless  to  set  rid- 
dles." "  He  is  going  to  take  us  to  the  stars  again,"  was 
a  frequent  observation  of  his  hearers.  Yet  instances  were 
not  wanting  in  whictf  his  discourses  made  a  salutary  and 
indelible  impression;  two  especially,  one  from  the  words, 
''And  on  his  head  were  many  crowns,"  the  other  on, 
"  Doing  the  will  of  Gk)d  from  the  heart,"  were  long 
remembered. 

He  was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  particularly  the  sick  and  aged;  on  these  occasions, 
besides  religious  conversation  and  prayer,  he  generally  read 
the  14!5th  Fsalm.* 

*  **  Player,  and  kindly  interooune  with  the  poor,  axe  the  two  great 
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After  spending  about  three  years  at  Brearlej,  application 

was  made  for  his   admission   into  the   Baptist   College, 

Bristol.*    He  entered  that  institution  shortly  after  the 

decease  of  the  president,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  a  man  deservedly 

held  in  high  esteem  among  his  connexions;  the  classical 

tutor,  Bobert  TTall,  (^  darum  et  memorabile  nomen!")  had 

just  removed  to  Cambridge ;  but  his  place  was  ably  filled 

by  Joseph  Hughes,  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  he  was  only  one  year  and  eight 

months  older  than  Poster ;  their  minds  were  congenial,  and 

the  preceptor  and  the  pupil  were  each  soon  merged  in  the 

friend.    In  piety,  in  mental  activity,  in  ambition  of  intel* 

lectual  superiority,  in  a  deep  shade  of  pensiveness,  they 

resembled  one  another  ;t  and  if  one  possessed   greater 

originality  of  thought  and  affluence  of  imagination,  the 

other  had  received  a  more  exact  intellectual  training,  and 

attained  a  greater  maturity  of  religious  character  and  senti* 

ment. 

safeguards  of  spiritual  life;  more  than  food  or  raiment." — Da.  Abvold^ 
{Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  fifth  edit.) 

*  The  recommendation  to  the  managers  of  the  institution  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Gbntlexen, — The  bearer,  Mr.  John  Foster,  has  been  for  some  yean  in 
fldl  communion  with  us;  and,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  his  couTersation  hath 
been  conformable  to  his  Christian  profession.  We  apprehend  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  has  bestowed  upon  him  such  gifts  and  abilities,  as  will, 
through  his  bleasmg,  render  him  publicly  useftil.  We,  and  several  other 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  had  trial  of  his  gifts ;  and,  candid 
allowance  being  made  for  his  youth,  it  is  hoped  he  may,  in  due  time,  be  an 
useful  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyud.  He  wishes  to  devote  a  little  more 
time  to  preparatory  study,  and  requests  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  receive 
him  under  your  patronage  for  one  year,  and  grant  him  the  usual  privileges 
in  that  seminary  over  which  you  preside.  We  commend  him  therefore  to 
you,  and  hoping  you  will  receive  him  under  your  protection,  subscribe 
ouiselveii^ 

Gentlemen, 
Your  affectionate  brethren  in  Christ, 

JoHH  Fawcbtt, 
Signed  by  us,  in  behalf  of )  William  Gbbavbb, 

the  rest,  Aug.  14, 1791.  J  William  Thomas. 

t  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes^  by  Dr.  Leifchild,  p.  145. 
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I.     TO  THE  BBV.   DB.   FAWCKTT. 

Brutol^OcL  15,1791. 
I  am  wislimg  to  offer  some  kind  of  apology  for  having 
neglected  so  long  to  write  to  you.     The  kindness  you  have 
uniformly  expressed  towards  me,  and  the  many  advantages 
I  have  enjoyed  under  your  care,  entitle  you  to  the  earliest 
notices  of  my  circumstances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
me  no  room  to  doubt  that  you  still  feel  interested  in  my 
happiness,  and  that  any  intelligence  respecting  my  situation 
will  not  be  unacceptable.    I  intended  to  write  to  you 
immediately  after  I  had  written  to  Lanes,  which  was  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  mention  you  in  that  letter.    The 
delaj  may  oe  attributed  to  a  complication  of  circumstances. 
I  wished  to  defer  it  till  I  could  form  some  judgment  of  my 
real  situation,  and  of  the  state  of  things  at  Bristol.   Seldom 
indeed  does  any  great  advantage  result  from  procrastination. 
I  have  been  in  this  city  now  about  four  weeks ;  I  travelled 
by  the  coach  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham,  and  thence 
in  two  days  walked  to  Bristol,  though  a  length  of  eighty- 
eight  miles.    Tou  will  not  wonder  that  at  first  I  felt  myself 
somewhat  gloomy  and  desolate,  notwithstanding  kind  treat- 
ment and  agreeable  accommodations.     The  separation  from 
mv  friends  had  made  a  painfrd  impression  on  my  mind, 
which  no  object  I  met  with  here  tended  to  erase ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  delightful  situation,  the  most  agreeable 
and  improving  conversation,  and  the  ever  estimable  friends 
of  Brearley  Hall,  and  the  smoke  and  noise,  and  unknown 
and  uninteresting  society  of  Bristol,  produced  sensations  by 
no  means  in  favour  of  the  latter.     Those  feelings,  however, 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  may  be  indulged  to  an 
unmanlv  excess.    I  have  by  this  time  recovered  most  of  the 
cheerfrdness  and  gaiety  of  which  my  mind — a  mind  not  the 
most  gay,  indeed,  or  sprightly — ^is  at  any  time  susceptible. 
In  fact,  my  situation  is  extremely  agreeable.    The  cause 
which  contributes  most  to  render  it  so  is  friendship.  I  have 
no  intimacy  indeed  with  any  of  the  voung  men  here.     I 
treat  them  all,  and  am  treated  by  them,  with  the  most 
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friendly  kind  of  civility,  but  I  feel  not  the  leaat  inclination 
'  to  any  particular  attaclunents.  It  has  always  been  my 
ambition  to  associate  with  those  who  are  superior  to  myself. 
This  ambition  was  often  gratified  at  Brearley  HiLlI ;  and  h^re 
I  am  become  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Hughes — a  circum- 
stance favourable  both  to  my  satisfaction  and  improvement. 
I  generally  spend  several  hours  with  him  eveiy  day  in 
reading,  in  conversation,  or  walking.  He  is  free,  sprightly, 
and  communicative.  He  possesses  great  energy  ot  mind — 
a  variety  and  originality  of  thought.  His  imagination  is 
vivid,  and,  without  any  great  effort,  supplies  an  endless  train 
of  ideas  and  images ;  and,  which  is  the  most  important 
quality,  he  seems  to  have  a  deep,  experimental  acquaintance 
with  religion.  I  admire  him  much  as  a  preacher.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Evans  is  an  universally  respected,  beloved,  and  lamented 
character.  There  have  not  probably  been  very  many 
instances  of  an  union  of  piety,  learning,  benevolence,  and 
prudence,  equally  consistent  and  shining  with  that  which 
was  displayed  in  him.  But  he  is  now  no  more.  .  .  .  The 
congregation  at  Broadmead  is  large  and  splendid,  and  the 
church  numerous.  The  number  of  us  young  parsons 
amounts  to  about  twelve — some  of  us  not  very  great  or 
amiable  characters,  it  must  be  confessed.  .  .  .  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  among  us  very  promising.  The 
Academy  possesses  many  advantages,  among  which  are  the 
extensive  and  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
the  very  satisfactory  accommodations,  and  the  agreeable 
situation  of  the  place-*-agreeable,  I  mean,  when  compared 
with  most  other  parts  of  the  city.  Bristol  is  a  flourishing, 
commercial  cityi  but  by  no  means  elegant  and  fine,  nor  dis- 
tinguished by  intelligence  and  taste.  Bath,  however,  to 
which  I  made  an  excursion  lately  with  Mr.  Hughes,  exhibits 
a  great  profusion  of  elegance  and  splendour. 

....  A  few  days  since,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hughes,  I 
spent  a  day  with  Miss  Hannah  More.  She,  with  foiir  other 
sisters,  aU  unmarried,  resides  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city.  They  are  all  very  sensible  and  agree- 
able, but  she  is  quite  interesting.  She  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons who  are  dead,  and  is  equally  well  known  to  most  of  the 
geniuses  of  the  present  day.    Perhaps  her  poetical  abilities, 
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though  acknowledged  very  great,  form  one  of  the  least  of 
her  excellencies.  If  piety  and  beneficence  can  give  lustre 
to  a  character,  hers  is  transcendent.  She  liyes  in  a  kind  of 
retirement,  little  noticed,  except  by  her  distant  friends ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  her  sisters,  whose  minds  are  congenial 
with  her  own,  employs  most  of  her  time  in  benevolent  under- 
takings, in  yisiting  the  poor,  furnishing  them  with  necessaries, 
and  procuring  instruction  for  their  ignorant  children,  at  the 
veiy  time  that  she  could  figure  among  poetesses  and 
peeresses.  Some  of  her  undertakings,  in  the  design,  con- 
duct, difficulties,  and  success,  are  so  yery  remarkable,  and 
discover  such  evident  interpositions  of  divine  Providence, 
that  they  almost  assume  the  air  of  romance.  K  I  ever  saw 
the  spint  of  the  Bedeemer  and  his  religion  realized,  it  is  in 
her  conversation  and  character.  I  expect  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  her  to  be  pretty  often  repeated. 

I  please  myself  with  the  hope  that  you  are  on  the  whole 
comfortable  and  prosperous,  both  in  respect  to  religion  and 
your  other  engagements.  I  request  you  wOl  continue  to 
pray  for  me.  I  make  my  apology  for  having  so  long 
neglected  to  write.  It  is  indeed  with  difficulty  that  I  can 
sequester  as  much  time  as  I  would  for  purposes  of  this 
kind.  I  hope  I  am  learning  in  some  measure  to  improve 
my  time;  one  of  the  most  important,  and  to  me  most 
difficult,  of  all  lessons.  In  religion  I  hope  I  am  rather 
advancing  than  declining.  I  have  to  attend  to  Latin  and 
Qreek  every  day.  A  person  in  the  city  is  at  present  reading 
a  course  of  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy,  which  most 
of  us  attend.  •  •  • 


n.  TO  UB.  H.  HOBSfAJiL. 

« 

BrisiolyNov.  16,1791. 
If  yon  had  been  my  Dulcinea  I  certainly  durst  not  now 
write  at  all,  after  having  delayed  it  so  long.  You  see  I  am 
attempting  to  pass  off  with  a  jest  what  you  may  think  needs 
a  serious  apology.  I  confess  it  does ;  but  as  the  case  stands, 
I  have  none  to  offer.  I  have  been  prevented  by  an  odd 
mixture  of  business  and  idleness,  each  of  which  you  know 
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is  imfayouTable  to  vriting  leftters,  particularly  when  letters 
cost  so  much  labour  as  nune  generally  do.  I  must  jet 
request  you  to  dismiss  the  suspicion  that  I  have  '^  forgotten 
70U  aU'^  at  BrearleyHall,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  assure 
70U  it  is  without  foundation ;  at  the  same  tune,  a  sort  of 
confidence  that  you  are  all  mighty  gay  and  felicitous,  enjoying 
yourselyes  and  one  another,  has  done  something  toiwds 
quieting  my  conscience  in  the  neglect  of  writing.  ...  I  am 
more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express  for  your  yery  curious 
and  sprightly  letter.  Nothing  could  haye  heeu  more  accept- 
able, or  more  entertaining,  not  only  on  account  of  its  comu^ 
from  you,  but  on  account  also  of  its  contents.  It  will,  besides, 
furnish  me  with  a  few  ideas  (a  scarce  article  at  Bristol) 
to  reyerberate,*  and  assist  me  to  fill  three  sides  of  a  sheet, 
which  might  otherwise  haye  been  a  yery  difficult  affair. 
....  My  regard  for  you  and  my  other  worthy  Mends  at 
Brearley  Hall  and  at  Mount,  is  not  at  all  diminished  by 
absence  and  distance.  Perhaps  I  neyer  felt  it  more  warm 
than  at  this  moment.  Probably  I  shall  neyer  enter  with 
such  real  cordiality  into  any  other  friendships.  I  feel  no 
inclination,  nay,  I  feel  a  strong  ayersion,  to  any  attempt  to 
cultiyate  general  or  numerous  intimacies.  Nature  neyer 
formed  me  for  it.  Imagination  itself  can  scarcely  place  me 
in  a  more  perfectly  pleasing  situation  than  ascending  the 
hill  below  your  father  s,  and  sitting  down  to  tea  with  jour 
mother.  I  hope  to  renew  this  delightful  satisfaction,  if  all 
continue  well,  in  something  less  than  eight  months.  And 
within  this  interyal  I  flatter  myself  (and  I  am  ready  to 
suppose  you  do  the  same)  with  the  hope  of  making  yery  great 
improyement  in  learning  and  in  piety.  What  an  estimable 
possession  is  time !  Permit  me  to  ur^e  you,  as  I  am  urging 
myself,  to  a  nobler  improyement  of  it.  I  haye  lately  laid 
down  a  kind  of  plan  for  the  distribution  of  my  time  and 

*  An  exprearion  probably  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  Young, 
whose  *<  Night  Thoughts"  he  legarded  as  /'the  most  impressiye  mozal 
poetiy  in  existence." 

Full  on  ounelves  descending  in  a  line^ 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight ; 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound, 
Reverberated  pUaewrea  fire  the  breast 

Nights, 
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studies,  whicli  I  abeady  find  to  be  of  service.  One  part  of 
it  is, to  devote  all  the  time  from  risingin  the  morning,  which 
is  generally  about  six  o'clock,  till  half-past  eight  (when  we 
have  flEunily  worship  succeeded  by  breakfast)  k)  prayer  and 
reading  the  bible,  together  with  a  little  of  some  other  book 
of  a  religious  and  devotional  kind,  as  iN^ight  Thoughts, 
Sauriu's  Sermons,  or  some  other.  I  trust  you  are  growing 
in  religion ;  probably  neither  of  us  can  be  more  fully  con- 
vinced than  we  are,  of  the  vast  importance  of  this.  We  see 
some  in  low  circumstances  in  life,  privileged  with  none  of 
our  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  retire- 
ment, reading,  and  contemplation,  yet  glowing  vrith  the  zeal, 
and  melting  with  the  warmth  of  piety.  Is  not  the  world 
then  entitled  to  expect  £rom  us  somethiug  approaching  to 
angeHc  excellence  ?  "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required !  "  I  am  resolving  to  be  more 
intimately  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  and  a  better 
resolution,  I  think,  cannot  be  formed.  I  wish  to  read  them 
with  vigilant  attention  and  devotional  seriousness.  A 
diligent  and  pious  &ame  of  heart  will  be  found,  I  believe,  the 
best  assistance  to  understand  the  sacred  books.  As  to 
expositors,  we  have  here  Gill,  Henry,  Poole,  Doddridge, 
Gruyse,  Patrick,  Hammond,  Owen,  and  twenty  more ;  but  I 
very  rarely  open  any  of  them.  .  .  .  JS'othing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  check  levity,  than  the  account  you  give  me  of 
Mr.  Ingham.  Where  is  the  person,  as  you  observe,  more 
likely  for  life  than  he  was  ?  Neither  of  us,  I  suppose,  can 
stand  in  any  comparison.  Happiness,  my  Mend,  absolutely 
consists  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  death  shall  be  welcome, 
and  life  still  shall  be  sweet ;  that  is,  in  being  equally  pre- 
pared to  improve  life,  or  to  resign  it.  ...  I  often  think  that 
no  gratitude  can  be  equal  to  the  mercies  with  which  I  am 
indulged.  I  very  seldom  do  anything  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing.   I  hope  you  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  me. 
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in.   TO  THE   BBV.   DB.   ITAWCETT. 

Bristol,  Dec.  26,  1791. 
I  think  that  absence,  distance,  and  time,  have  au^ented 
my  regard  for  you,  and  my  other  much  valued  friends  at 
Brearley.  The  recollection  of  the  advantages  and  the 
pleasures  of  my  situation,  when  that  situation  placed  me  near 
you,  always  affects  me  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  with  self- 
congratulation,  and  at  the  same  time  with  feelings  of  regret, 
from  the  remembrance  of  pleasures  which  I  now  enjoy  no 
more.  Brearley  is  the  scene  to  which  fancy  recurs  with 
fondness ;  and  I  often  feel  a  wish  to  give  some  more  expressive 
testimony  than  I  am  able,  of  the  gratitude  and  respect  I 
bear  to  you,  and  the  other  characters  who  honour  it.  I  hope 
that  the  happiness  of  having  you  for  a  friend  will  ever 
continue,  and  that  I  shall  ever  be  concerned  to  deserve  it. 
Next  to  the  favour  of  God,  my  ambition  aspires  to  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  such  men  as  you ;  and  I  wish  to  acquire 
and  exhibit  that  superiority  of  character  and  abilities  wnich 
will  most  effectually  tend  to  ensure  them.  My  present 
circumstances  are  very  favourable  to  improvement,  both  in 
literature  and  piety.  I  wish  to  advance  with  rapid,  and  stiU 
accelerated  progress.  The  value  of  time,  the  deficiencies  of 
mj  character,  and  possible  attainments,  flash  upon  my  mind 
with  more  forcible  conviction  than  ever  before.  I  can  some- 
times grasp  the  idea  of  universal  and  transcendent  excellence ; 
and  it  always  excites,  at  least,  a  temporaiy  ebullition  of  spirit. 
I  cannot  doubt  the  possibiKty  of  becommg  greatly  wise  and 
greatly  good ;  and  while  such  an  object  places  itself  in  view, 
and  invites  pursuit,  no  spirit  that  possesses  the  least  portion  of 
ethereal  fire  can  remain  unmovect.  I  despise  mediocrity.  I 
wish  to  kindle  with  the  ardour  of  genius.  I  am  mortified 
almost  to  death,  to  feel  my  mind  so  contracted,  and  its 
energies  so  feeble  or  so  torpid.  I  read  such  writers  as  Young 
and  Johnson  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  vexation.  I 
cannot  forbear  asking  myself.  Why  cannot  I  think  in  a 
manner  as  forcible  and  as  original  as  theirs?  "Why  cannot  I 
rise  to  their  sublimities  of  sentiment,  or  even  to  an  elevation 
still  more  stupendous  ?  Why  cannot  I  pierce  through  nature 
with  a  glance  ?  Why  cannot  I  effuse  tnose  beams  of  genius 
which  penetrate  every  object,  and  illuminate  every  scene  ? 

.VOL.  I.  0 
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I  believe  the  possible  enlargement  of  the  human  mind  is  quite 
indefinite,  and  that  Heaven  has  not  fixed  anj  impassable 
bounds. 

I  am  solicitous  to  cultivate  warm  and  growing  pietj.  I 
know  that  on  it  happiness  entirely  depends,  and  that  without 
it  intellectual  pursuits  either  cannot  be  successful,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  will  be  injurions.  That 
character  is  the  most  dignified,  which  reflects  the  most  lively 
image  of  the  divine  excellence.  Heaven  is  the  proper 
region  of  sublimity ;  and  the  more  we  dwell  there,  the  more 
we  shall  triumph  in  conscious  ^;randeur  of  soul.  Intimate 
communion  with  the  Deity  will  invest  us,  like  Moses,  with  a 
celestial  radiance.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  experimentally 
convinced  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  extremely  delicate  and 
fine,  and  no  moderate  degree  of  vigilance  is  requisite  to 
preserve  it.  This  vigilance  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
indolence  and  thoughtlessness ;  and  these  are  the  evil  spirits 
that  most  particularly  haunt  me,  and  from  which  I  have 
suffered,  and  still  sufier,  greatly.  Oh  for  a  mind  all  alive  to 
religion,  completely  consecrated  to  Gt)d,  and  habitually 
devotional!  Habitual  piety  is  indeed  a  very  interesting 
subject :  it  has  lately  often  struck  my  thoughts.  I  am  wishing 
to  know  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  it  is  really  attainable. 
Though  I  would  wish  to  concentre  in  mjrself  all  the  genuine 
piety  in  the  world,  I  yet  suspect  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
romantic  religion.  Amidst  the  laborious,  the  even  pamfully 
laborious,  efforts  which  religion  reqjuires,  amidst  opposition 
from  within  and  from  without,  amidst  the  intricacies  that 
perplex,  the  burdens  that  fatigue,  the  impediments  that 
obstruct,  and  the  allurements  that  divert,  I  hope  I  am  making 
some  progress ;  and  I  request  that  your  prayers  may  promote 

it £itelligence  of  any  importance  seems  rather  scarce  at 

the  north  end  of  Bristol ;  probably  not  so  at  Brearley,  as  it  is 
communicated  through  so  many  different  channels.  I  hear  of 
no  very  capital  projects  or  manoeuvres  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  as  it  is  called.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  Cowper's 
Homer.  I  still  cannot  but  wish  he  had  been  differently 
employed.  I  have  not  taken  much  notice  of  it.  On  reading  a 
few  passages  I  thought,  This  may  possibly  be  Homer  himself, 

but  if  it  IS,  Pope  is  a  greater  poet  than  Homer I 

continue  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  intimacy  with  Mx^ 
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Hughes,  which  I  consider  as  a  very  great  felicity.  His  age  is 
only  twenty-three.    His  mental  yigour  is  very  great,  and  of 

sucn  a  nature  as  to  commtmicate  a  kind  of  oontt^on 

Next  week  I  expect  to  be  some  time  with  Mr.  Hughes  at  Bath, 
where  the  Miss  Mores  reside  during  the  winter.  You  will 
allow  that  a  few  of  my  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  forming 
plans  of  study  and  improyement  for  the  next  half  year,  and 
that  the  design  is  laudable  of  beginning  to  liye  anew.  .  •  .  • 


ly.  TO  MB.   H.   HOBS^ALL. 


Briatol,  Jan.  6, 1792. 

I  most  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  interval 
between  receiying  and  answering  your  letter,  xou  must 
know  I  affect  to  be  a  genius^  and  geniuses  claim  an  indulgence 
to  be  irregular.  But  yet,  if  I  had  felt  a  proper  degree  of 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  yery  afflictiye  circumstances  which 
your  letter  describes,  my  sensibility  would  have  led  me  to 
write  sooner.  As  I  will  neyer  relmquish  the  dumicter  of 
Bensibility,  which  has  been  generally  found  connected  with 
genius,  I  exculpate  myself  *by  observing  that  when  you  wrote, 
"the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,"  and  your  letter  was 
calculated,  not  to  infuse  melancholy,  but  to  excite  those 
pleasurable  sensations  which  are  felt  m  reflecting  on  sorrows 
that  are  ^one.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  for  you  painfully,  in 
the  apprehension  that  the  afflictions  from  which  I  hope  you  at 
present  experience  a  happy  exemption,  may  too  frequently 
return  upon  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  wish  to  be 
taught  to  sympathize  with  sorrow,  without  so  much  of  the 
discipline  of  actual  suffering.  Still,  however,  may  I  be 
resigned  to  the  gracious  will  of  Heaven ! 

I  was  requesting  pardon;— -how  fortunate  that  other  mor- 
tals are  guilty,  and  need  pardon  as  well  as  myself!  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  you.  Certainly,  to  send  me  half  a 
sheet  was  most  notorious ;  and  but  for  the  passionate  cries, 
and  entreaties,  and  promises  with  which  you  conclude,  I  should 
fall  on  you  without  mercy.  Even  these  can  scarcely  secure 
you  from  the  effects  of  my  indignation ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
calm  the  furious  passion,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  never  do 

0  2      . 
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80  again,  if  I  will  but  excuse  this  once.  It  is  long  since  I 
wrote  to  you  before,  but  silence  itself  may  instruct.  As,  for 
instance,  from  my  silence  you  may  infer,  first,  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  such  that  I  have  not  words  in  which  to  express 
it;  secondly,  that  the  city  suggests  no  new  ideas  to  be 
communicated ;  thirdly,  that  I  have  not  yet  fallen  in  love ;  or, 
fourthly,  that  I  dare  not  tell  it;  fiftnly,  that  I  am  not 
extremely  concerned  about  what  you  tell  me  of  certain  persons 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  their  attempts  and  designs.  These 
are  inferences  which  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  drawn,  but 
could  any  thing  be  more  obvious  ?  .  .  .  . 

....  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with  two  or  three  very 
worthy  and  amiable  females,  and  from  them,  you  must  know, 

my  intellectual  qualities  have  gained  me  great  respect 

*Tis  time  to  inform  you  that  you  are  a  set  of  ignorant,  taste- 
less things  in  Yorkshire,  for  these  ladies  pronounce  that  my 
countenance,  though  very  grave,  has  yet  a  pleasing  air, 
expressive  of  sensibility  and  benevolence.  What  silly  folks 
you  were  to  take  up  a  different  opinion  when  I  was  among 
you !....!  perfectly  accord  to  your  very  serious  reflection 
on  ruffles  and  hair  dressing.  But  it  happens  oddly  that 
while  you  are  grave,  I  am  in  the  humour  to  laugh.  I  am 
thinking  how  you  would  look  with  powder.  It  is  said  to  give 
my  appearance  a  considerable  advantage;  you  will  not  there- 
fore wonder  that  I  frequently  use  it.  What  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  gain  me  the  respect  of  the  ladies  I  mentioned, 
was  an  Oration  on  SensihitUi/y  written  as  an  academical 
exercise ;  it  has  been  bandied  .about,  and  read,  more  than  it 
deserves.  It  was  sent  without  my  knowing  it,  to  Dr. 
Stennett,  and  is  now  I  believe,  somewhere  in  Oxfordshire. 
I  have  repeatedly  designed  to  bum  it.    I  think  I  have 

f  reduced  an  abler  composition  since.    I  wrote  all  the  sermon 
preached  last  Sunday  at  our  meeting  in  Broadmead 

I  hope  you  are  advancmg  in  learning  and  religion.  I  some- 
times ask  myself  what  it  is  to  live  well.  It  is  to  be  pious, 
benevolent,  and  diligent.  To  be  j)ious,  is  to  be  full^ 
consecrated  to  God — ^to  cherish  his  love,  to  obey  his 
commands,  and  to  live  and  act  with  a  direct  view  to  his  gloiy. 
To  be  benevolent,  is  to  be  kindly  affectioned  towards  men,  to 
pray  for  them,  to  employ  all  our  abiUty  for  their  ^ood.  To  be 
diligent^  is  [the  manuscript  is  here  imperfeet]  ....  The 
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work  of  religion  is  difficult,  difficult  indeed  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart." 
I  request  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 


Y.  TO  KB.   H.   H0BS7ALL. 

Bristol,  March  13,  1792. 

•  .  .  .  The  enjoyments  and  possesssions  of  this  life  are 
to  us  valuable,  precisely  in  that  proportion  in  which  they 
|>repare,  or  conduce  to  prepare  us  for  another.  You  express 
a  hope  of  being  a  better  man  by  the  time  you  see  me.  I 
would  cordially  and  ardently  adopt  the  same  hope  for  myself. 
If  Providence  shall  bring  about  that  event,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  desired,  it  must  vet  be  preceded  by  a  long 
train  of  hours,  each  of  which  is  given  for  some  valuable 
end.  Let  us,  my  friend,  try  with  earnestness,  of  what 
improvements  our  intellects  and  our  piety  are  really  capable, 
in  such  a  space  of  time.  I  have  no  news  for  you.  This  is 
a  soil  not  fertile  of  remarkable  incidents.  Commercial  pur- 
suits (and  what  else  can  Bristol  exhibit  ?)  do  not  always 
interest  the  philosopher;  it  is  certain  they  have  seldom 
interested  me.  .  .  . 


VI.  TO  THE   BET.  DR.   PAWCETT. 

Bristol  March  30,  1792. 

If  any  engagement  has  a  claim  to  be  thought  pleasing,  it 
certainly  must  be  that  of  writing  to  you.  To  converse  with 
one  who  is  always  kind,  and  who  views  every  thing  and 
every  character  with  an  eye  of  candour,  is  truly  grateful ; 
and  writing,  as  the  substitute  for  personal  intercourse,  admits 
a  degree  of  the  same  pleasure.  That  I  have  not  written 
ofbener,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  that  excessive 
indolence  which  is  unwilling  to  purchase  even  the  highest 
-satisfaction  at  the  price  of  a  little  mental  labour.  I  am  so 
fully  conscious  of  this  unfortunate  quality,  that  I  am  some- 
times  ready  to  wish  myself  engaged   in  some  difficult 
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undertaking,  which  I  absolutely  must  accomplish,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  I  am  convinced  that  on  me  a  retired  life  would 
lose  many  of  its  advantages.  The  composure  of  it,  instead 
of  removing  obstructions  and  exciting  mv  powers  to  action, 
would  soothe  them  into  languor  and  debuily*  •  •  •  Long  as 
it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  no  incident  worthy  of 
particular  notice  has  occurred — or  perhaps  the  very  circum- 
stance of  my  being  apt  to  suffer  things  to  pass  without 
notice,  is  itself  the  reason  why  I  do  not  distinguish  and 
recollect  particulars.  Many  events  may  possibly  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  other  men,  which  I  was  too 
thoughtless  to  observe,  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  their 
consequence.  I  am  a  very  indifferent  philosopher,  I  confess, 
for  I  have  neither  curiosity  nor  speculation.  This  inattention 
to  the  external  world  might  be  excused,  if  the  deficiency 
were  supplied  from  within.  If  I  were,  like  some  men,  a 
kingdom  or  a  world  within  myself,  superior  entertainment 
should  soon  make  my  friends  forget  the  uninteresting  pai> 
ticulars  of  ordinary  intelligence.  How  enviable  the  situation 
— ^to  feel  the  transition  from  the  surrounding  world,  into 
one's  own  capacious  mind,  like  quitting  a  narrow,  confined 
valley,  and  entering  on  diversified  and  almost  boundless 
plains.  If  this  feucity  were  mine,  I  might  be  equally 
unconcerned  to  obtain  or  to  recollect  the  news  of  the  town. 
I  might  eirolore  new  and  unknown  regions  of  intellect  and 
fancy — and  after  having  carried  my  career  to  a  distance 
which  the  most  erratic  comets  never  reached,  return  with 
the  most  slowing  and  amazing  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
through  which  I  nad  passed. 

Your  family  is  by  its  constitution  subject  to  perpetual 
change.  It  is  formed  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  world ;  not 
to  increase  private  and  domestic  happiness,  but  to  subserve 
the  public  welfSwe.  This  consideration,  I  think,  must  be 
capable  of  yielding  high  satisfaction.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  animating  in  the  idea  of  diffusing  knowledge  ana 
happiness  through  the  world.  .  .  . 

....  I  often  feel  a  solicitude  to  know  what  are  those 
schemes  of  usefulness  which  unite,  in  their  greatest  degrees, 
cool  reason  and  the  boldness  and  spirit  of  g^ierous  adven- 
ture. A  few  nights  ago  I  was  in  company  with  a  Quaker, 
a  man  whom  I  would  select  as  one  of  the  first  specimens  of 
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possible  human  ezcelleace.  His  sentiments  discover  a 
superiority  of  intellect,  and  his  character  admits,  I  believe, 
few  rivals.  His  conversation  was  chiefly  directed  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  many  designs  which  that  kind  of  wisdom 
which  is  unconnected  with  benevolence  and  generosity,  is 
always  ready  to  condemn,  and  which  the  world  deem  romantic 
and  preposterous.  His  ideas,  which  were  quite  original, 
struck  me  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  and  scarcely  wanted 
the  assistance  of  many  interesting  facts  with  which  he 
illustrated  and  confirmed  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  but 
little  is  accomplished  because  but  little  is  vigorously 
attempted ;  and  that  but  little  is  attempted  because  diffi- 
culties are  magnified.  A  timorously  cautious  spirit,  so  far 
^m  acting  with  resolution,  will  never  think  itself  in 
possession  of  the  preliminmes  for  acting  at  all.  Perhaps 
perseverance  has  been  the  radical  principle  of  every  truly 
great  character. 

I  am  sometimes  apprehensive  that  I  do  not  give  to  religion 
that  preference  of  regard  which  it  merits,  and  that  superiority 
of  iimuence  with  wmch  it  ought  to  operate  on  the  system 
of  Ufe.  I  feel  that  religion  is  the  life  of  every  genuine 
excellence ;  but  must  lament  an  unhappy  tendency  rather  to 
deviate  from  it^  than  embrace  it.  E^ligion  presents  itself 
in  an  appearance  different  from  direct  and  nonest  Chris- 
tianity— a  little  more  softened  to  the  spirit  of  the  world — 
afiectmg^  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Christianity.  When  led  into  the  scenes  of  life  by  this 
kind  of  equivocal  piety,  men  are  apt  to  lose  the  true  spirit 
and  feelings  of  rehgion ;  thev  substitute  a  certain  chimerical 
generositr^  of  spirit  for  Christian  zeal, — and,  inflamed  by  a 
delusive  idea  of  greatness  and  expansion  of  mind,  break 
down  the  sacred  boundaries  that  separate  important  truth 
&om  dangerous  error.  I  find  that  in  attempting  to  clear 
away  the  extraneous  matter  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  attached  to  religion,  there  is  danger  of  a  presumptuous 
freedom  which  injures  the  great  object  itself.  Every  thing 
rises  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  both  our  happiness 
and  our  wisdom  entirely  from  on  high.  .  .  .  Two  oi  those 
whom  I  left  in  your  fiamily  are,  it  seems,  taken  off  by  death. 
There  is  at  least  thus  much  of  the  consolatory  in  the  event, 
that  death  has  intercepted  the  many  sorrows  and  sins  which 
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tbe  train  of  advanciiig  life  would  have  brought  on ;  and  if' 
the  loss  shall  give  those  who  feel  it  most  sensibly,  more 
fully  to  Qod,  it  will  be  happily  compensated.  ...  I  often 
recollect  Dr.  Young's  expression,  '^  Give  thy  mind  sea- 
room."*  There  are  minds,  and  I  must  admiie  them,  that 
disdain  all  restraints  but  those  alone  which  iftr^  Dei^  has 
imposed.  Perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  spirits  of  infinite  vigour  and  fire  are  not  the  most 
necessary  characters  in  the  government  of  the  world,  or  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  greatest  abilities  are  not  always  well 
directed,  and  when  well  directed,  do  not  always  produce  an 
adequate  effect.  .  .  .  Hall  is  expected  by  his  relations  in 
Bristol  next  month.  I  shall  be  quite  eager  to  see  him.  The 
opinion  which  the  most  sensible  here  entertain  of  his  powers 
leads  me  to  t^iink  that  all  the  accounts  you  have  heard  rather 
fall  below  than  exaggerate  them. 


TII.  TO  MB.   H.   HOBSFALL. 

BrUiolf  AprU  2,  1792. 

....  Depend  on  it,  if  I  find  any  faults  about  you 
when  I  see  you  a^ain,  I  shall  criticise  them  with  the  most 
bitter  and  sarcastic  severity.  For  instance,  if  you  are  silent 
in  a  circle  of  sensible  friends,  I  shall  either  s^you  are 
unsocial,  or  insinuate  that  you  are  ignortmt.    If  I  find  you 

have  told  aU  your  secrets  and  mine  to  Miss and  Lady 

,  I  shall  remind  you  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 

some  silly  fellows  to  serve  the  ladies  for  playthings ;  just  as 
children  must  have  their  dolls.  If  you  continue  in  the  use 
of  8uga/r^  I  shall  greatly  suspect  your  generosity  and  humanity. 
I  never  taste  it  in  any  form ;  1  have  even  aunost  forgot  it, 
so  that  I  never  feel  the  want  of  it.  Tea  is  now  become  as 
agreeable  without  sugar  as  before  it  was  with  it.  .  . .  This  is 
a  fair  warning  now.  If  you  are  conscious  of  any  of  these 
faults,  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  reform  in  time.  I  wonder 

*  Give  thy  mind  sea-roam  ;  keep  it  wide  of  earthy 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  cut  thy  cord ; 
Weigh  anchor ;  spread  thy  sails ;  call  every  wind ; 
Eye  thy  great  pole-star ;  make  tiie  land  of  life. 

Night  7. 
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whether,  when  we  may  appear  together  again,  some  of  ciit 
friends  will  like  us  as  ill  as  therdid  b^ore.  I  hope  we 
shall  give  no  just  cause  for  their  ifl-natured  observations  and 
their  idle  remarks.  But  if  thej  will  find,  or  make  a  cause, 
let  them  fully  please  themselves.  .  .  .  Let  us  mortify  their 
captiousness  by  that  kind  of  contempt  alone  which  is 
expressed  by  displaying  a  noble  superiority  of  understanding, 
manliness,  and  piety.  The  impertinence  of  conceit  is 
unworthy  of  notice ;  but  let  us  be  anxiously  concerned  that 
neither  our  enemies  nor  our  pretended  mends  may  ever 
.  Iwve  it  in  their  power  to  impeach  our  characters  vnth  respect 
to  any  serious  and  important  matter.  I  trust,  my  dear 
friend,  we  shall  ever  stand  at  a  distance  from  eveiythu^ 
vain  and  foolish, — everything  foppish  and  affected, — every- 
thing  proud,  self-important,  and  Asgusting.  Whenever  we 
discover  a  disregard  of  serious  and  important  concerns,  and 
whenever  we  appear  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  too  dignified 
or  too  wise  to  converse  and  be  fiEuniHar,  occasionally  at  least, 
with  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant,  we  shaU  betray  our- 
selves into  our  enemies'  hands,  and  justifv  in  a  measure  their 
reflections.  I  hope  you  go  forward  with  pleasure  in  the 
pursuits  of  learning.  It  is  deHghtM  to  feel  one's  mind 
enlarging,  to  contemplate  an  endless  succession  of  new  ob- 
jects, to  extend  our  conquests  in  the  regions  of  intellect  and 
£incy,  and  to  be  perpetually  aspiring  to  the  sublimities  of 
knowledge  and  of  piety.  We  find  that  resolution  and  diligence 
are  never  exerted  in  vain.  Sincere  and  well-directed  efforts 
will  promote  our  religion,  as  much  as  study  will  improve  us 
in  learning,  or  experience  increase  our  prudence.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  attainable  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  in  desiring; 
and  certainly  we  cannot  too  warmly  desire  whatever  can 
make  us  more  happy  in  ourselves,  or  qualify  us  to  impart 
happiness  to  others.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  expand  the 
mind  as  the  views  which  religion  presents;  for  the  views  of 
religion  parti&e  of  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  that  Being, 
from  whom  religion  proceeds.  Their  amplitude  will  extend, 
and  their  dignity  will  exalt,  the  mind  that  can  reflect  and 
can  be  devout.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Amidst  your  pleasures  and  your  prospects,  surely 
you  can  admit  one  thought  of  pity  for  a  ^or  exile  on 
whom  love  never  smiles,  before  whom  no  pleasmg  prospects 
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open,  and  to  whom  life  itself  is  insipid.  But,  if  life  cannot 
make  me  happy,  let  it  never  make  me  malignant.  If  the 
visits  of  happmess  to  me  are  but  transient,  that  very  circum- 
stance perhaps  renders  them  more  permanent  to  my  friends. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Pole  are  invofyed  in  a 
tedious  night,  those  of  the  South  enjoj  a  perpetual  day. 
....  Pemaps  I  may  hope  to  hear  from  you  before  I  go  off 
for  Africa.  .  .  .  This  minute  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Stovin,  at  Birmingham,  in  which  he  particularly 
inquires  whether  I  ever  hear  from  you.  He  writes  seriously. 
In  my  last  to  him  I  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  hear 
Mr.  Pearce,  a  lively,  popular  young  preacher  at  Birmingham, 
who,  a  few  years  since,  went  from  our  Academy.  He  writes: 
*'  On  your  recommendation  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Pearce.  He 
is,  I  thmk,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
those  frequent  admonitions  and  instructions  I  have  heard 
from  good  Mr.  Eawcett.  These  instructions  afford  me  an 
ample  theme  of  reflection,"  &c.  I  always  thought  him  a 
youth  of  a  generous  spirit.  How  happy  should  1  be  to  see 
that  spirit  ennobled  by  religion! 


YIII.  TO  MB.   H.  HORSFALL. 

Briitol,  April  19,  1792. 

...  I  once  felt  something  like  enmf  in  observing  how 
Mr.  H.  and  several  others  of  the  same  class  could  preach ; 
but  I  believe  I  should  not  feel  the  slightest  degree  of  it 
now.  I  thii^  I  should  feel  no  more  difficulty  in  preaching 
before  twenty  of  them  than  before  so  many  children.  You 
say  I  must  do  something  great  in  the  preaching  line  when 
I  come  into  Yorkshire.  Let  not  my  Yorkshire  friends 
expect  too  much.  Probably  there  never  was  a  more  indolent 
student  at  this,  or  any  other  Academy.  I  know  but  veir 
Httle  more  of  learning  or  anything  else  than  when  I  le& 
you.  I  have  been  a  tnfler  all  my  iSe  to  this  hour.  When 
1  shall  reform,  Gt)d  only  knows!  I  am  constantly  wishing 
and  intending  it.  But  my  wishes  and  intentions  have  thus 
far  displayed,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  imbecility  of  human 
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nature.     To-morrow  is  still  the  time  when  this  unhappy 
system  of  conduct  shall  be  rectified. 

My  dear  Mend,  I  hope  you  are  diligent  and  pious.  Time 
is  infinitely  valuable.  Oh!  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost.  I 
liope  you  sQready  possess  and  exercise  that  wisdom  which  I 
hope  at  last  to  attain.  The  work  of  life  is  great — greater 
to  me^  in  proportion  to  the  long  season  that  I  have  neglected 
it.  I  perceive  that  religion  does  not  promise  in  order  to 
deceive,  nor  threaten  in  order  to  dismay ;  her  intentions  are 
uniformly  kind.  Be  much  in  prayer,  and  in  your  prayers  do 
not  forget  me.  .  .  .  Our  vacation  will  commence  in  fi.ve  or 
six- weeks;  if  well,  I  must  then  spend  a  week  or  two  in 
visiting  Bath,  Cowslip  Green,  the  country  residence  of  the 
Miss  Mores,  and  some  other  places.  The  time  I  shall  be  in 
Xiondon  is  uncertain.  .... 


IX.   TO  THE  MAISTAGBBS   OF  THE  BAPTIST   COLLEGB. 

Bristol^  May  26, 1792. 

HoiroTJBED  G-ENTLEMEir, — ^Thc  eipiratioiL  of  the  term  of 
literary  privileges  reminds  me  of  the  acknowledgments  due 
to  those  to  whose  liberality  I  owe  them. 

One  year  has  passed,  attended  with  the  important  fiivonrs 
of  your  patronage,  which  has  given  value  to  time  by  oobH 
ferring  the  advanta£;es  for  improving  it.  My  gratitude  for 
your  kindness  will  I  trust  be  lasting;  and  never  disappoint 
that  kiadness  by  neglecting  or  relinquishing  its  object. 
May  He,  whose  cause  you  wish  to  promote,  amply  reward 
you!  and  may  all  who  thus  experience  your  generous 
assistance  reflect  honour  on  the  institution  and  on  you. 
Quitting  the  seminary  without  any  determinate  prospects, 
I  humbly  await  that  train  of  futurity  through  which  supe- 
rior wisdom  may  conduct  me,  firmly  resolved,  at  the  same 
time,  that  every  scene  into  which  I  may  be  introduced 
shall  witness  me  actively  alive  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
of  (Jod. 

I  am,  honoured  gentlemen. 

With  grateful  respect, 

xour  obliged,  humble  servant, 

J.  FOSTEB. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ineWCABTLE-ON-TYinfi — IVELASJ) — ^BXTrSN  TO  YOBKSHIBB. 

1792—1796. 

Afteb  leaving  Bristol,  the  first  place  in  whicli  Mr.  Foster 
regularly  engaged  as  a  preacher,  was  Newcastle-on-Tyne.* 
An  ancient  room  in  this  town,  situated  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps  called  Tuthill  Stairs,  and  formerly  used  as  the 
Mayor's  Chapel,  had  been  occupied  by  a  Baptist  congregation 
ever  since  the  year  1725.  It  was  capable  of  holding  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  persons,  and  both  before  and  during 
Foster's  stay,  the  average  attendance  was  much  below  this 
number.  Tet,  in  so  small  an  auditory,  there  were  a  few 
individuals  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  preacher, 
and  who  took  a  very  gratifying  interest  in  his  discourses. 
*^  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit,"  he  tells  his  fnend  Mr. 
HorsfaU,  '^  of  looking  too  much  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  meeting.  'Tis  on  account  of  about  half-a-dozen  sensible 
fellows  who  sit  together  there.  I  cannot  keep  myself  £rom 
looking  at  them.  I  sometimes  almost  forget  that  I  have  any 
other  auditors.  They  have  so  many  significant  looks,  pay 
such  a  particular  and  minute  attention,  and  so  instan- 
taneously catch  any  thing  curious,  that  they  become  a  kind 
of  mirror  in  which  the  preacher  may  see  himself.  Sometimes, 
whether  you  will  believe  it  or  not,  I  say  humorous  things. 

*  His  immediate  piedecenor  was  the  late  Her.  Joseph  EivaHOBnB,  of 
Norwich,  who,  in  his  own  denomination,  was  inferior  only  to  Dr.  Gill  in 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rabinniod  literature.  The  results  of  his 
studies  were  known  to  the  public  chiefly  by  a  new  edition  of  Professor 
James  RobertsonVt  **  Clavis  Pentateuchi^*  and  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Sodety  for  the  Conrernon  of  the  Jews,  on  ^  The  Miraclet  of  Jeaut 
not  perforvMd  by  the  power  qf  (he  Shemhamphorash." 
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Some  of  tliese  men  instantlj  perceive  it,  and  smile;   I, 
observing,  am  almost  betrayed  into  a  smile  myself.*** 

Mr.  Foster  remained  at  Newcastle  little  more  than  three 
months ;  he  arrived  August  5,  1792,  and  left  towards  the 
close  of  November.  According  to  his  own  account,  his  mode 
of  life  during  this  period  was  almost  that  of  a  recluse ;  his 
mental  habits  were  undisciplined,  his  application  to  study, 
fitful  and  desultory;  and  his  purpose  as  to  the  specific 
employment  of  his  future  life,  unfixed.  "I  am  thinking,*'  he 
writes  to  his  friend,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Brearley, 
**  how  different  is  the  state  of  the  family  in  which  you  reside, 
from  that  where  my  lot  is  fixed  for  the  present.  Your 
family  seems  a  kind  of  ludicro-moral  museum,  comprising 
specimens  of  all  the  odd  productions  found  in  the  world  of 
men.  Now  observe  the  contrast.  Mrs.  F.  is,  with  one  of  the 
servants,  gone  some  time  since  to  London,  and  the  whole 
mansion  is  now  left  to  Mr.  P.,  one  maid,  and  myself.  Three 
or  four  weeks  since,  Mr.  P.  was  bit  by  the  mastiff  that 
guards  the  factory,  so  severely  that  he  has 'been  confined  to 
the  house,  and  at  present  does  not  even  quit  his  bed-chamber. 
Now,  then,  I  absolutely  breakfast,  dine,  drink  tea^  and  sup 
alone;  except  that  beside  my  table  places  himself  Pero,  a 
isTge  and  very  generous  dog,  my  most  devoted  friend,  and  the 
willing  companion  of  aU  my  adventures.  Having,  you  know, 
neither  spouse  nor  children,  I  frequently  amuse  myself  with 
Pero.  I  am  mistaken,  or  the  name  of  Pero  shall  live  when 
your  coxcombs,  your  consequential  blockheads,  and  your 
.  .  .  .images  of  fattened  clay,  are  heard  of  no  more.  Though 
the  town  is  only  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  I  never  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  very  rarely  enter  it, 

*  The  only  survivor  of  this  little  group,  J.  L.  Angas,  Esq.,  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  breathless  attention  with  which  &ey  listened  to  Mr. 
Foster's  discourses.  One  sermon  especially,  on  •*  This  is  not  your  rest," 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind* 
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but  on  the  Sunday.  I  often  walk  into  the  fields,  where  I 
contemplate  horses  and  cows,  and  hirds  and  grass ;  or  along 
the  riyer,  where  I  obserre  the  motions  of  the  tide,  the  effect 
of  the  wind,  or,  if  'tis  evening,  the  moon  and  stars  reflected 
in  the  water.  When  inclined  to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished 
with  books.  When  I  am  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I  can  shut 
myself  in  my  solitary  chamber,  and  walk  oyer  the  floor, 
throw  myself  in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  my  table;  or  if  I 
would  dream,  I  can  extend  myself  on  the  bed.  When  the  day 
is  fled,  I  lie  down  in  the  bosom  of  night  and  sleep  soundly  tiU 
another  arrives ;  then  I  awake  solitary  still ;  I  either  rise  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  then  lay  myself  on  the  bed,  awhile 
looking  at  the  morning  skies,  or  ....  in  a  magic  reverie; 
behold  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  and  poise  myself  on  the 
wings  of  visionary  contemplation,  over  the  shaded  regions  of 

futurity Such,  my  Mend,  are  the  situation  and  the 

train  in  which  I  pass  life  away."  At  another  time,  in  a  tone  of 
deeper  sentiment,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  '^  I  sometimes 
feel  the  review  of  the  past  very  interesting.  The  vicissitudes 
which  my  views  and  my  feelings  have  undergone,  have  been 
numerous  and  great.  They  have  never  remained  long 
stationary ;  and  they  were  perhaps  never  in  a  more  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  state  than  at  present.  I  feel  conscious  of 
possessing  great  powers,  but  not  happily  combined,  nor  fully 
brought  forth.  Some  habits  of  the  most  unforfcunate  and 
dangerous  kind  have  taken  root ;  and  will  not  be  exterminated, 
I  am  afiraid,  without  great  difficulty.* — ^At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  I  feel  I  have  still  to  bepn  to  live;  I  have  yet  in  a  great 
measure  my  principles  to  fix,  my  plans  to  form,  my  means  to 
select,  and  habits  of  exertion  to  acquire.  A  Herculean  labour, 

*  To  prerent  any  misapprehension  of  the  strong  language  here  employed 
by  so  rigid  and  conscientious  a  self-obsenrer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on 
comparing  it  with  other  passages  in  the  correspondence,  it  is  evident  Foster- 
alludes  to  what  he  elsewhere  terms,  <<  the  inreterate,  most  unfortunate 
habits  of  indolent,  desultory,  musing  vagrancy." 
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bow  sliaU  I  accomplish  it?"  In  another  letter  of  a  later 
date,  he  says,  "  How  dark  is  futurity  still!  how  uncertain  and 
limited  our  prospects!  I  wonder  what  or  where  my  next 
undertaking  will  be !  I  am  apprehensive  it  will  not  be  in  the 
line  of  preaching ;  but  I  leave  it  to  that  fiiturity  where  it 
dwells,  and  whence  no  conjectures  can  invite  it.'* 

"From  Newcastle,  Mr.  Poster  returned  to  his  friends  in 
rorkshire,  but  left  them  agam  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
179B,  having  been  invited  to  preach  to  a  Baptist  society, 
meeting  in  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin.  Nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life  during  the  three  following  years  is 
contained  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hughes,  dated 
October  17,  1796.  The  introductory  sentences  are  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted.  "  Tour  letter  surprised  me,"  he 
says,  *^  into  a  pleasure,  strong  enough  to  survive  a  struggle 
with  the  guilty  consciousness  of  neglect.  My  silence 
appears  strange  even  to  myself;  and  I  know  not  whether  it 
will  be  rendered  less  so  to  you,  while  I  observe,  that,  in  our 
last  personal  intercourse,  I  felt  the  oppression  of  a  mortifying 
inferiority  and  awkwardness,  which,  after  several  months, 
during  which  I  intended  to  write,  grew  into  a  kind  of 
determination  to  become  unknown  till  I  should  be  quite 
worthy  to  be  known.  Meanwhile,  I  have  always  retained  the 
fixed  resolve  of  offering,  at  a  better  period,'  an  atonement,  in  a 
more  meritorious  friendship;  I  have  eagerly  seized  every 
opportunity  of  obtaining  information  concerning  you ;  and 
assure  you,  from  a  heart  that  has  not  yet  learned  insincerity 
from  the  world,  that  my  regard  for  you  has  suffered  no 
diminution.  It  is  among  my  most  flattering  anticipations 
that  I  shall  yet  again  find  myself  *  in  the  same  room  with  you 
and  Mrs.  H.,'  to  taste  (may  1  hope  with  even  superior  zest?) 
enjoyments  something  like  those  which  are  gone."  .... 

"In  Ireland,"  he  proceeds  to  inform  his  friend,  "I  preached 
little  more  than  a  year,  one  month  of  which  was  passed  most 
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delightfullj  at  Cork.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  less 
interesting,  than  the  Baptist  society  in  Dublin.  The 
congregation  was  very  small  when  I  commenced,  and  almost 
nothing  when  I  voluntarily  closed.  A  duU  scene  it  was,  in 
which  I  preached  with  but  little  interest,  and  they  heard 
with  less.  The  church,  of  which,  with  a  very  few  regular  or 
casual  hearers  besides,  the  whole  congregation  consisted,  was 
composed  of  a  rich  family  or  two,  quite  people  of  the  world 
— of  three  or  four  families  in  business,  emulating  the  show  and 
consequence  of  the  others— of  half-a-dozen  poor  individuals, 
so  little  connected  with  their  Christian  st^eriorsy  and  so  little 
regarded  by  them,  that  between  them  was  *a  Oadibw  ad 
Gangem ' — ^and  an  independent  character  or  two,  tired  and 
ashamed  of  such  a  society.  With  such  an  assemblage  the 
soul  of  Foster  was  not  formed  to  coalesce,  and  my  connexions 
were  fewer  than  could  be  supposed  possible  to  a  public  person. 

^  I  sought,  and  partly  found,  a  compensation  among  the 
girls  of  a  charity-school,  connected  with  the  meeting,  to 
whom  I  talked  with  familiar  gaiety,  gave  rewards  of  learning, 
and  read  many  amusiug  books  ;*  in  solitary  rambles,  books, 
newspapers,  converse  with  the  few  who  were  friends,  the 
greater  part  of  them  not  of  the  church ;  and  in  speculating 
on  the  varieties  of  a  metropolis. 

"  I  did  not  distinguish  myself  by  any  considerable  viola- 
tion of  the  parsonic  garb;  ....  but  my  contempt  of 
ecclesiastical  formalities  was  avowed  and  apparent  on  all 
occasions;  and  my  acquaintance  did  not  involve  a  single 
man  of  cloth  in  the  city.    After   an  interval  of  several 

*  '*  His  habits  were  very  simple;  be  was  fond  of  walking;  and  evidently, 
while  he  paced  round  our  little  garden,  his  mind  was  full  of  some  subject 
of  deep  interest.  I  also  know,  that  the  child7X3n  of  an  orphan  school  con- 
nected with  the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  officiated  had  much  of  his 
care,  and  he  went  daily  to  read  to  the  children  instructive  and  n-m^iging 
books,  and  seemed  most  solicitous  to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  cheer 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  dull  routine." — Extract  of  a  Letter  Jrom  J. 
J*urser,  Bsq,^  of  Rathmines, 
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montlis  spent  in  Yorkshire,  I  returned  to  Dublin  to  make  an 
experiment  on  a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  which 
had  been  lefb  to  decline  to  nothing  but  the  room  and  forms, 
bj  a  yery  respectable  Quaker  of  my  acquaintance,  now  or 
lately  in  London.  The  success  did  not  encourage  me  to 
prosecute  it  more  than  eight  or  nine  months.  I  remained 
in  Dublin  several  months  after  its  relinquishment.  I 
attended  as  a  hearer  in  Swift's  Alley  when  there  was 
service,  but  had  little  more  connexion  with  the  people  than 

if  I  had  never  seen  them  before I  think  the  last 

letter  I  received  predicted  the  extinction  of  the  society.* 

"  Diudng  this  latter  residence  in  Dublin,  my  connexion 
with  violent  democrats,  and  my  share  in  forming  a  society 
under  the  denomination  of '  Sons  of  Brutus,'  exposed  me  at 
one  period,  to  the  imminent  danger,  or  at  least  the  expecta- 
tion, of  chains  and  a  dungeon. 

"  I  have  in  Ireland  three  or  four  cordial  friends,  for 
whose  sake  I  shall  be  pleased  with  any  future  opportunity 
of  revisiting  it.  I  have  now  been  here  more  than  half  a 
year.  If  you  should  ask,  How  employed  ?  I  can  scarcely 
tell;  a  little  in  business,  I  might  say,  in  which  my  brother 
is  engaged ;  but  oftener  in  literature,  or  rather  its  environs. 
I  long  since  indulged  the  design  of  some  time  writing  for 
publication;  I  am  lately  come  into  it  more  decisively. 
After  fluctuating  among  various  subjects  and  forms  of 
writing,  I  have  drawn  the  pkn  of  a  kind  of  moral  essay, 
and  composed  an  inconsiderable  part ;  but  my  intolerable 
tardiness  in  writing,  together  with  the  constitutional  indo- 
lence which  I  have  not  yet  overcome,  threatens  long  to 
protract  the  accomplishment ;  and  my  dissatisfaction  with 
what  I  produce,  precludes  that  enthusiasm  which  is  said  to 

*  This  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  congregation  has  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  chapel,  in  a  more  eommodious  site,  has  been  lately 
built. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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be  necessaiy  to  excellence.  Howeyer,  I  am  resolyed  on  a 
complete  experiment. 

'^  Some  months  since,  I  fonned  the  project  of  attempting 
at  Leeds,  where  my  occasional  sermons  have  found  some 
admirers,  a  course  of  lectures  on  moral  and  Hterary  subjects, 
in  a  mode  somewhat  similar  to  Thelwall's,  but  it  was  not 
encouraged  into  execution.  I  had  conceiyed  the  plan,  too, 
of  a  train  of  discourses,  different  from  sermons  only  in 
being  without  texts,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  ad« 
dressed  entirely  to  young  people,  to  be  publicly  deUyered 
each  Sunday  eyening,  in  the  meeting  where  I  attend. 
There  could  be  no  interest  but  that  of  beneyolence  here.  I 
intended  my  utmost  efforts  to  simplify,  illustrate,  and  per- 
suade, by  eyery  expedient  in  the  power  of  a  mind  possessed 
of  a  measure  both  of  amplitude  and  originality.    But  Mr, 

,  a  yery  good  and  sensible,  but  a  timid  man,  tenacious 

of  modes  and  notions  which  the  church  and  time  haye 
sanctioned,  and  dreading  the  pro&ne  and  ill-omened  flight 
of  philosophy  and  fancy  athwart  the  good  old  troy,  as 
peasants  turn  back  in  dismay  at  the  sight  of  three 
magpies  crossing  their  road,  durst  not  admit  such  a  mea- 
sure, 'for  it  would  not  be  preaching  the  gospel  I'  So  now, 
you  ought  to  applaud  my  actiyity  in  forming  plans,  and  my 
philosophy  in  bearing  their  disappointment. 

**  It  is  now  a  great  while  since  I  changed,  yery  properly, 
the  cleric  habit  for  a  second  edition  of  tail  and  coloured 
clothes,  and  in  this  guise  I  haye  preached  at  seyeral  places 
since  I  returned  to  England ;  but  I  haye  not  preached  at 
all  lately.  Yet,  after  all,  I  extremely  regret  that  I  am  not 
employed  in  preaching.  When  I  contemplate  the  infinite 
yalue  of  religion,  the  melancholy  darkness  of  human  minds 
(especially  while  I  yiew  the  interesting  countenances  of 
young  people,  on  whom  alone,  perhaps,  any  good  can  be 
operated),  I  am  forcibly  admonished  that  a  man  Uke  me 
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should  be  something  else  amidst  the  assemblies  of  Sunday 
than  what  I  am, — ^a  very  inattentive  hearer.  But  what 
should  I  do  ?  It  is  vain  to  wish  what  would  exactly  gratify 
me— the  power  of  building  a  meeting  of  my  own,  and, 
without  being  controlled  by  any  man,  and  without  even  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  a  ehurch^  of  pleaching  gratis  to 
all  that  chose  to  hear. 

*'  That  denomination  of  people  in  which  I  have  been  con- 
yersant,  have  stronger  causes  of  exception  than  the  colour 
of  a  waistcoat  — ^my  opiniofu  hare  suffered  some  alteration. 
I  have  discarded,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments ;  I  can  avow  no  opinion  on  the  peculiar  points 
of  Calyinism,  for  I  have  none,  nor  see  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  one.  I  am  no  Socinian ;  but  I  am 
in  doubt  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doctrines,  not 
without  some  inclination  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  subject  for 
deliberate,  perhaps  long,  inyestigation ;  and  I  feel  a  sin- 
cerity which  assures  me  that  the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  be  safe.  In  this  sti^te  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  I 
have  just  written  to  Mr.  David,  of  Erome,  requesting  to  be 
informed  whether  there  be,  within  his  sphere  of  acquaint- 
ance, an  Arian  congregation  in  want  of  a  preacher,  expressing 
to  him,  however,  that  *  my  preference  of  such  a  congrega- 
tion does  not  arise  from  a  conclusive  coincidence  of  opinion, 
but  &om  a  conviction  that  there  only  I  can  find  the  can- 
dour and  scope  which  I  desire.'  But  I  am  vexed  to  find 
this  tedious  detail  has  precluded  me  from  subjects  more 
interesting  and  more  mutual  ....  I  felt  a  propensity  to 
smile  at  your  confession  of  the  wane  of  the  sentimental 
fire,  till  checked  by  a  most  moumAil  consciousness  of  some- 
thing similar  in  myself.   Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  too  soon 

"When  sometimes  apprehensive  that  fate  means  to  deny  me 
the  sweet  ambling  circle  of  love  and  domestic  felicity,  I 
almost  resolve  to  assume  the  stalk  sublime  of  the  hero 

D  2 
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adventuring  to  cany  humanity  amidst  savage  nature  in 

some  distant  clime Mj  mother  is  not  greatly  altered 

from  what  she  was  some  years  back ;  but  my.  father  is 
rapidly  declining,  by  a  painful  course,  to  the  grave.  If  I 
were  not  too  proud  to  solicit  what  I  do  not  deserve,  I 
should  breathe  a  warm,  a  very  warm  wish,  to  hear  from  you 
soon  again.  The  very  first  step  of  generosity  is  probably 
the  easiest.  Give  me  a  detail  at  least  as  copious  as  the 
example  furnished  in  this.  Bristol  has  lost  the  interest  it 
held  in  my  mind,  by  the  successive  defection  of  all  I  most 

esteemed  there If  you  know  any  congregation,  of 

the  description  hinted  above,  in  want  of  a  preacher,  I 
shall  take  it  as  kind,  if  you  will  just  mention  it." 

While  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Foster  resided  with  the  late 
John  Purser,  Esq.,  and  endeared  himself  to  all  the  inmates, 
especially  to  the  young  people  and  the  domestics.  He 
often  read  to  the  family  in  the  evening ;  generally  works  of 
fiction.  Mrs.  Badcliff  was  a  very  great  &vourite,  and  the 
translations  of  Schiller,  l^e  impression  he  gave  of  him- 
self to  one  of  his  young  companions  was  that  of  "  a  conde- 
scending friend  who  was  desirous  of  putting  their  mental 
machinery  in  motion."  At  Cork,  though  his  stay  was 
short,  he  was  much  admired,  and  his  abilities  were  more 
highly  estimated  than  at  Dublin. 

The  following  "  Journal  of  three  dwfs"  originally  written 
at  DubHn  in  1798,  but  transcribed  by  Poster  in  1796,  when 
he  consigned  many  papers  of  former  years  to  the  fiames, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  a  record  of  his  interior  senti- 
ments:— . 

Dee.  6,  1793.  Reason, — ^Dignity, — ^approaching  Death, 
— concur  in  the  solemn  command,  "  Delay  no  longer! "  I 
obey,  and  my  soul  shall  sleep  no  more.  Can  time  a  month 
hence  be  more  valuable  than  time  now  /*  or  if  it  should,  will 
the  time  that  shall  end  the  month  be  the  same  that  now 
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passes  in  the  beginning  of  it  ?  Whj  then  should  any  of 
the  moments,  which  are  all  beyond  price,  be  lost?  jDet 
them  be  lost  no  longer.  Passing  and  insig^iificant  are  the 
circumstances  of  exterior  life.  The  man  that  seeks  the 
object  and  the  felicity  of  human  life  only  in  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  dressing,  traffic,  walking,  resting,  —  had  better 
never  haye  been  bom.  But  the  internal  life,  the  life  of  the 
immortal  spirit,  is  all-important.  Who  would  not  wish  to 
raise  it  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  improvement  and  felicity  ? 
I  feel  myself  intrusted  with  the  education  of  my  mind;  and 
attention  cannot  be  too  solicitous.  'Tis  determined  to 
stimulate,  to  guide,  to  watch,  its  operations.  The  object  is, 
to  acquire  habiU  of  thinking,  observation,  devotion,  and 
converse.  It  will  be  useful  to  record  the  degree  of  success ; 
at  least  make  an  experiment  of  one  month. 

Well,  the  day  is  gone.  Though  it  has  not  done  much,  it 
has  given  proof  that  much  may  be  done.  The  world  of 
possible  improvements  is  truly  boundless.  When  I  look 
over  the  immense  plain  of  Nature  and  Man,  and  see  so 
many  thousand  objects  capable  of  suggesting  new  and 
interesting  trains  of  thought, — so  many  tracks  which  spirits 
unembodied  seem  alone  to  have  trod, — ^how  I  pity  those  who 
are  content  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  stupid 
bustle  of  business,  or  who,  anxious  for  intellectual  pleasure 
and  wealth,  seek  them  only  in  the  tedious  dumess  of 
common-place  writers.  But  the  day  has  gone,  and  it  has 
not  extinguished  my  hopes,  though  it  has  but  imperfectly 
realized  mv  plan.  I  rose  before  eight,  dressed,  and  went 
out  to  walk.  The  walk  pleasing,  though  not  fertile  of 
sentiment  or  reflection.  How  great  stiU  the  difficulty  of 
.fiocmg  atteriMon.  I  noticed  drops  of  rain  falling  on  a  sheet 
of  water.  They  have  but  the  most  transient  effect  on  the 
water ;  they  make  a  very  slight  impression  of  the  moment, 
and  then  can  be  discerned  no  more.  But  observe  these 
drops  of  rain  falling  on  a  meadow  or  garden ;  here  they  have 
an  effect  to  heighten  every  colour,  and  feed  every  growth. 
Is  not  this  the  difference  between  the  mind,  which  the 
infinitude  of  sentiments  and  objects  in  this  great  world  can 
never  interest  or  alter,  and  that  mind  which  feels  the 
impression,  and  enriches  itself  with  the  value  of  them  all  P 
Those  tbings  are  among  the  first  Bights  of  Man,  which  all 
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men  abBolutelj  need ; — ns  food.  Men  assert  tbe  right  to 
eat  with  the  greatest  constimcf  ,  and,  if  opposed,  with  the 
utmost  yehemence.  Perhaps  nothing  so  often  raises  quarrels 
among  children.  In  eyery  age  men  haye  been  ingenious, 
industrious,  or  knayish,  in  order  to  eat.  Frequently,  too, 
for  this  they  haye  been  cruel,  and  often  they  haye  fought. 
As  life  cannot  be  sustained  without  eating,  most  men  would 
risk  eyen  life,  in  order  to  obtain  meat,  when  it  caonot  be 
gained  without  difficulty  or  danger.  Some  men,  like  certain 
dogs,  see  the  approaching  opportunity  of  mischief  with  an 
equivocal  and  mghtful  expression  in  their  countenances, 
produced  by  the  mingling  feelings  of  pleasure  and  malignity. 
Art  can  sometimes  giye  to  the  looks  of  deadly  hatred  a 
certain  tinge  qfhlandishment^  which  empowers  them  to  &sci- 
nate  while  they  alarm.  They  terrify  while  they  allure,  and 
ret  allure  while  they  tenfify.  Some  serpents  haye  the  power 
jy  their  eves  of  charming  birds,  mice,  squirrels,  &c.j  into 
tneir  mouths.  I  haye  obseryed  that  men  of  business  who 
pass  their  liyes  in  the  town,  when  they  incidentally  meet 
one  another,  or  their  other  acquaintance,  wear  an  air  that 
looks  like  notice  without  attention*  They  see  a  person  as 
they  see  a  post,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  concern, 
without  any  movement  of  mind  that  acknowledges  an  interest 
in  his  existence,  or  his  case. 

I  walked— -and  observed  the  pensive,  most  interesting 
remains  of  the  departing  Autumn ;  noticed  the  singing  of 
birds,  a  distant  landscape,  and  miserable-lookinfi^  men  at 
work ;  returned,  employed  my  mind  on  various  subjects  and 
fancies,  without  result,  and  made  several  attempts  to  study 
letters,  without  success ;  read  nothing  but  newspaper^.  In 
the  evening,  from  seven  o'clock  till  between  eight  and  nine, 
at  the  prayer-meeting  in  Swift's  Alley;  from  that  time  till 
between  eleven  and  ^elve,  on  a  visit ;  most  of  the  company 
very  insipid ;  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  plentiful,  but  was  much  amused  with  observation. 
But,  indeed,  is  it  right  to  be  amused  with  the  folly  of  beings 
who  ought  to  be  wise  ?  One  part  of  the  circle  was  composed 
of  'ladies.  ...  I  listened  to  tneir  chat.  Let  me  enjoy  non- 
sense no  more,  if  I  was  not  dehghted.  .  .  .  But  though  full 
of  transitions,  it  was  so  rapid  and  incessant,  that  philosophic 
observation  was  somewhat  baffled.    Some  times  the  ladies 
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would  be  struck  with  profound  astonishment,  would  mutuallj 
bend  forward  as  they  sat,  with  an  inclination  of  their  bodies 
towards  each  other,  bridling  back  their  heads  at  the  same 
time,  silent  for  a  moment,  and  staring  at  one  another,  as  if 
each  had  seen  an  additional  nose  rising  on  each  other's  face. 
I  think  I  heard  not  one  sentiment.  There  was  a  long 
dispute  whether  a  particular  house  in  the  town  has  a  door 
on  a  certain  side.  I  contemplated  with  a  degree  of  wonder. 
I  thought,  '^  Have  jou  no  ideas  about  realities  and  beings 
that  are  iinseen  ?  about  the  Eternal  Governor,  and  a  future 
state  P  Is  this  all  you  find  in  life  ?  aud  all  by  which  you 
fortify  yourselves  against  death?"  I  wish  I  could  have 
formed  a  clear  conception  of  the  situation  of  their  minds, — 
that  I  could  be  privy  to  their  serious  reflections,  if  they  ever 
have  such,  or  if  not,  discover  how  they  escape  them.  The 
gentlemen  talked  on  foi^eiy,  trials,  criminals,  instances  of 
murder,  extent  of  the  laws,  priests,  and  the  war.  The  most 
awful  of  names  was  sometimes  taken  in  vain.  The  company 
was  less  at  supper.  The  talk  turned  on  harvests,  salmon, 
the  cimniag  and  familiarity  of  dogs,  goats,  tame  deer,  &c. 
There  waa  a  disagreeable  countiy  gentleman  there;  no 
urbanii?^  in  his  manners ;  his  address  blunt  and  abrupt ;  his 
visage  hard,  and  unmodified  by  sentiment,  as  if  it  were 
cairved  of  wood ;  the  turn  of  his  eyes  was  careless  and  con- 
temptuous; his  nose  long  and  hooked;  the  colour  of  his 
lips  approaching  to  black,  and  a  cavity  between  his  lower  lip 
and  projecting  chin.  He  talked  much,  and  told  trifiing 
stories.  He  said  that  in  the  spnng  months  he  had  seen 
wheat  growing  in  the  woolly  backs  of  sheep,  and  shooting 
up  green.  These  sheep  had  been  sometimes  in  the  threshing- 
floor,  where  the  com  probably  got  into  their  fleeces.  Came 
home  and  closed  the  day. 

Dec,  7.  Saturday  night,  Mxist  I  exchim,  ^^IHemperdidif" 
Whether  I  have  lost  this  or  noc,  I  believe  I  have  not  saved 
so  many  as  the  man  who  uttered  that  regretful  sentiment. 
I  rose  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  With  conscious  pain 
I  neglected  prayer  till  late  in  the  day, — late,  indeed !  Did 
not  walk  all  the  day;  passed  most  of  it  in  a  mixture  of 
listless  fancies  and  painnd  reflections.  Another  unsuccess- 
M  attempt  at  epistolary  writing.  Surely  my  mind  is 
declining  into  absolute  sterility.    Toward  evening  read  oyer 
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afi^ain  part  of  Dr.  Moore's  '^  Journal  of  a  Besidence  in 
France."  Have  lately  seen  elegant  portraits  of  some  of  the 
great  Conyentionists,  and  still  fall  asleep  and  awake  with 
their  images  and  their  names  on  mj  fancy.  Wish  to  emu- 
late them  in  some  important  respects.  Happy  in  fiunily- 
prayep.  ....  Adjusted  some  of  the  exteriors  for  to-morrow. 
But  what  has  become  of  the  most  important  part  ?  I  hope 
the  last  great  day  will  haye  better  days  than  this  to  disclose, 
in  the  account  of  my  life ! 

Dee,  8.  Sunday  night.  I  hold  in  recollection  the  first 
Sensation  that  I  felt  on  awaking  (about  seyen  o'clock),  and 
I  see  something  guilty  connected  with  it.  It  quickly  struck 
me,  "J  have  to  preach  tthday;*^  and  the  thought  was 
unpleasing.  It  ought  not  to  be  thus.  In  part,  the  reason 
was,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  not  yet  begun  to  form  either  of 
my  sermons.  I  sat  up  in  bed  awhile,  and  caught  some  yery 
considerable  ideas.  Ascended  the  pulpit  at  the  usual  time. 
My  text,  "  And  Pilate  said,  What  is  truth  ?  "  My  mind 
fertile  and  expansiye.  .  .  .  After  it,  went  to  see  a  respect- 
able friend  confined  at  home Had  just  an  hour  to 

study  my  afternoon  sermon.  It  was  tolerably  sensible  and 
pertment,  but  tame.  In  the  morning  I  was  on  wings;  this 
afternoon  only  walked.  Some  of  the  sentiments,  howeyer, 
had  the  merit  of  being  proper,  without  being  common 
(Matt.  y.  8).  At  seyen  o'clock  heard  a  sensible  sermon 
from  young  Eeltus.  Took  particular  notice  of  the  small 
drops  on  the  damp  waU,  each  of  which  collected  a  few 
obbque  rays  into  a  rocus.  Feel  a  disposition  to  continue  a 
preacher,  and  to  excel 

Poster  returned  once  more  to  Yorkshire,  in  Pebruary, 
1796,  where  he  continued  till  his  remoyal  to  Chichester. 


LETTEES. 


X.  TO  KB.   H.   HOBSTJLLL. 


Newoattie,  Sepi,  20,  1792. 
....  What  an  insipid  thing  this  world  of  mankind  is  I 
How  few  we  find  whom  we  cfui  at  all  wish  to  make  one's 
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intunate,  inseparable  friends !  How  trifling,  too,  are  the 
efforts  and  productions  of  the  hnman  mind !  I  often  wonder 
how  it  happens,  that  mj  own  mind,  or  any  other  mind,  can- 
not in  a  moment  bkze  with  ideas  superior  to  the  most 
admirable  of  Young  or  Shakspere.  The  whole  system  of 
human  attainments,  pleasures,  and  designs,  sometimes 
strikes  me  as  a  confused  mass  of  inanity.  Almost  eyery- 
thing  carries  some  glaring  mark  of  deficiency  or  meanness. 
Ought  not  hve,  for  instance,  in  order  to  deserve  any  regard, 
to  De  equal  for  a  perpetuity,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of 
some  peculiarly  auspicious  moments,  which  return,  per- 
haps, seldom  in  a  person's  life ;  and,  though  they  entrouco 
the  heart,  wound,  by  instantly  quitting  it.  .  .  .  My  Mend, 
I  beliere  we  must  tread  a  little  longer  the  dull  round ;  the 
day  will  come  that  is  destined  to  set  our  souls  at  large. 
Happy  that  the  soul  possesses  one  power — ^Immortali^; 
which,  though  it  seems  at  present  to  slumber  in  the  breast, 
will  at  last  awake  in  full  yigour,  and  take  vengeance  on  this 
duU  life,  by  bursting  in  a  moment  the  hated  chains  that 
bind  us  to  it.  The  day  is  short  and  wintry,  but  yet  let  it 
be  improved.  Let  us  take  all  its  advantages  before  us,  and 
we  shall  not  regret  the  desert  we  thus  leave  barren  behind ; 
nor  shall  we  di^ad  to  see  the  close  approaching.  .  •  . 


XT.   TO  IIB.   H.  HOBSTALL. 

Neufcattle,  Oei.  3, 1792. 
I  believe  hearers  generally  prefer  short  or  moderate 
sermons.  K  the  treat  is  good,  so  much  less,  you  know,  will 
serve ;  if  it  happens  to  be  bad  (as  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
cooks  it  sometimes  will^,  the  smaller  quantity  the  better. 
You  are  now,  I  believe,  m  the  last  of  your  three  years.  I 
suppose  you  sometimes  think  of  prospects ;  and  probably 
YOU  have  not  often  very  clear  ones.  We  must  be  both  flung 
mto  the  world,  and  perhaps  very  sufB^iently  tossed  about. 
I  often  wonder  where,  or  how,  we .  shall  in  the  event 
settle  and  rest.  But  let  religion  be  the  leading  principle, 
and  leave  the  rest,  not  to  fEite,  but  to  Gk>d.  I  am  totally 
unable  to  give  you  any  satisfactory  account  of  myself,  or  my 
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present  situation.  I  am  one  of  those  who  can  make  them- 
selves tolerably  easy  eyerywhere.  I  am  well  treated,  and 
have  every  accommodation  that  can  be  wished.  But  you 
will  say,  this  is  not  the  thing ;  and  I  acknowledge  it.  Pros- 
perity in  religion,  and  public  usefulness,  are  objects  incom- 
parably more  important  than  simply  personal  conveniences 
and  circumstantial  advantages.  I  seem  nearly  at  a  stand 
with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  plans  for  futurity. 
Whether  I  am  to  be  a  preacher  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do 
preach,  however,  sometimes  with  great  fertility,  sometimes 
with  extreme  barrenness  of  mind:  insomuch  that  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  man  hearing  me  in  the  different  extremes, 
could,  &om  my  preaching,  imagine  it  was  the  same  speaker. 
I  never  write  a  Kne  or  a  word  of  my  sermons.  There  are 
some  advantages,  both  with  respect  to  liberty  and  appear- 
ance, attendant  on  a  perfect  superiority  to  notes.  Sunday 
evening  (a  very  wet,  uncomfortable  night)  I  preached  to 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  auditors,  the  greatest  sermon  I 
ever  made.  It  was  from  Bey.  z.  5,  6,  "  And  the  angel 
which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  lifted 
up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  b^  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  &c.,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer."  I  always 
know  when  I  speak  well,  or  the  contrary. .  . .  The  subject  was 
grand :  and  my  imagination  was  in  its  most  luminous  habit. 
I  am  entirely  uncertain  whether  the  people  will  wish  me  to 
stay  any  longer  than  the  three  months.  1  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  much  desire  it.  The  world  is  stiU  a  wide  place, 
my  friend .  .  .  . 


Xn.  TO  MS.   H.  HOBSFALL. 

Neweasiie,Oel,  2, 1792. 
....  By  this  time  I  suppose  your  woods  and  fields,  and 
gardens,  have  nearly  lost  their  eharms.  Such  scenes  are 
just  becoming  dreary;  and  I  conjecture  that  your  walks, 
whether  solitary  or  with  Mr.  J.  or  0-.,  are  but  short,  or  but 
few.  The  birds  are  assembled  in  flocks,  and  the  trees  are 
changing  their  colour.  Now  you  can  moralize.  You  and  I 
shall  very  soon  experience  a  withering,  languishing  decline ; 
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and,  like  nature  around  us,  we  too  shall  die.  And  surelj 
with  future  prospects  clear,  it  must  be  the  highest  felicily 
to  quit  this  oppressed  and  clouded  existence,  and  be  tranch 
ported  into  light  and  endless  pleasures. 

*^  Through  what  new  scenes  and  chan|;es  must  we  pan  I 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  mey 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darlmess,  rest  upon  it." 

Is  the  cell  on  the  other  side  the  orchard  in  a  state  as 
desolate  and  ruinous  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it  last  ?  What  a 
number  of  hours  I  have  spent  there !  sometimes  praying, 
sometimes  attempting  to  studj  sermons,  which  at  that 
period  I  felt  a  task  of  yery  great  difficulty  indeed.  And 
many  hours  I  have  spent  there  in  reveries,  Uterary  projects, 
calculations  of  improvement  in  a  given  ftiture  time,  mor- 
tifying contrasts  of  the  actual  and  possible  improvement 
of  time  and  advantages.  My  conduct  to  this  moment  has 
by  no  means  realized  the  designs  and  hopes  with  which  my 
breast  has  often  glowed  in  that  humble  but  favourite 
mansion.  The  emotions  of  religion,  of  something  like 
mental  greatness,  and  of  love,  have  alternately  inspired 
and  perplexed  my  bosom  in  that  pensive  recess,  which 
is  now  perhaps  left  to  those  mysterious  beings,  who,  like 
him  that  haunted  it  before,  are  peculiarly  attached  to  a 
dark  and  melancholy  solitude.  ...  At  some  moments,  life, 
the  world,  mankind,  religion,  and  eternity,  appear  to  me 
like  one  vast  scene  of  la^mendous  confusion,  stretching 
before  me  far  away,  and  closed  in  shades  of  the  most  awful 
darkness — a  darkness  which  only  the  most  powerful  splen- 
dours of  Deity  can  illumine,  and  which  appears  as  if  they 
never  yet  had  illumined  it.  But  still,  life  and  the  world 
were  made  for  man ;  and  I,  aa  a  man,  am  designing  to  try 
what  they  are,  what  they  can  yield,  and  to  what  great, 
important  purpose,  they  may  be  rendered  subservient.  Let 
us  awake,  my  mend,  and  look  around  U3,  and  ask  ourselves, 
Whence  we  are  coming, and  whither  we  are  going;  and 
then  each  of  us  address  himself,  '^  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.*'  Let  us  survey  the 
sphere  in  which  we  have  to  move,  and  inquire  how  far  our 
efforts  and  our  influence  may  be  extended.  I  think  we  shall 
come  at  the  point  at  last.  We  shall  learn  what  is  truth, 
what  is  duty,  and  what  is  happiness  \  and  where  the  gracious 
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assistance  is  to  be  obtained,  by  wbich  we  sliall  be  empowered 
to  understand  the  one,  and  perform  the  other,  and  attain 
and  enjoy  the  third.  I  haye  entirely  lost  myself;  but  I 
beHeye  I  am  writing  to  H.  HorsfiaJl,  and  I  hope  two  sheets 
will  convince  him  that  I  am  his  Mend,  and  that  I  wish  him 
to  be  wise,  and  useful,  and  estimable. 


XIII.    TO  MB.  H.   HOBSFALL. 

NetBoasOe^  Oct.  2, 1792. 
....  A  correspondent  of  genius  and  observation  might 
give  you  an  amusing  account  of  Newcastle ;  but  such  qu{£fi- 
cations  are  but  in  a  small  degree  mine.  The  town  is  an 
immense,  irregular  mass  of  houses.  There  are  a  few  fine, 
uniform  streets ;  but  the  greater  number  exhibit  an  awkward 
succession  of  handsome  and  wretched  buildings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town,  as  being  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  dirty 
in  an  odious  degree.  It  contains  thousands  of  wretched 
beings,  not  one  of  whom  can  be  beheld  without  pity  or 
disgust.  .  .  .  The  general  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  to  be  a  certain  roughness,  expressive  at  once  of 
ignorance  and  insensibility.  ...  I  know  little  of  the  dis- 
senters in  general.  I  was  one  eyening  lately  a  good  deal 
amused  at  the  Presbyterian  or  Scotch  meeting,  by  the 
stupidity  of  their  psahns,  the  grimace  of  the  clerk,  the 
perfect  insignificance  of  the  parson,  and  the  silly,  unmeaning 
attention  of  a  numerous  auditory.  .  .  .  But  au/r  meeting 
for  amplitude  and  elegance!  I  believe  you  never  saw  its 
equal.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  considerably  larger  than  your  lower 
school ;  but  then  so  black,  and  so  dark  !*  It  looks  just  like 
a  conjuring-room,  and  accordingly  the  ceiling  is  aU  covered 
with  curious,  antique  figures  to  aid  the  magic.  That  thing 
which  they  call  the  fulpit  is  as  black  as  a  chimney ;  an{ 
indeed,  there  is  a  chimney-piece,  and  very  large  old  fire-case 
behind  it.  There  is  notmng  by  which  the  door  of  this  same 
pulpie  can  be  fastened,  so  th^t  it  remains  partly  open,  as  it 

*  The  sombie  appeanmce  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  old  oak  wainscotmg; 
the  pulpit  also  was  of  the  same  material.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  the 
figures  **  1485,"  rudely  carved,  probably  mark  the  date  of  its  erection.  It 
was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  before  the  Baptists  purchased  it  in  1725. 
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to  invite  some  good  person  or  other  to  assist  yon  when  you 
are  in  straits.  My  friend  P^o,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  did  me  the  honour  one  Sunday  to  attempt  to  enter ; 
but,  &om  some  prudential  notion,  I  suppose,  I  signified  my 
will  to  the  contrary  by  pulling-to  the  door,  and  he  very 
modestly  retired,  x  et  I  like  this  pulpit  mightily ;  'tis  so 
much  the  reverse  of  that  odious,  priestly  pomp  which  insults 
your  eyes  in  many  places.  I  hate  priestly  consequence  and 
ecclesiastical  formalities.  When  I  order  a  new  coat,  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  black.  In  such  a  place  as  this  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  speak  loud^  and  consequently  there  camiot  be 
a  great  degree  of  exterior  animation.  1  believe  my  man- 
ner is  always  cool ;  this  is  not  so  happy,  I  confess ;  but  it 
is  nature,  and  all  nature's  opponents  will  be  vanquished. 
....  Paper  fails — so  here  then  concludes  our  letter ;  and 
I  remain,  much  at  your  service, 

Thb  Ejtight  or  thb  EzroHAKTsn  Peist. 


ZIV.  TO  MB.  H.  H0B67A£L. 

Neufcoitief  Oct.  4, 1792. 

...  If  I  were  with  you,  I  should  set  you  an  example  of 
•temperance  whicbyou  would  find  it  a  piece  of  self-demal  to 
imitate.  "He  that  needs  least *is  litest  the  gods,"  said 
Socrates,  you  know  ;  and  I  have  only  to  wish  that  Socrates 
were  now  alive,  to  be  convinced  it  is  possible  for  others  to 
carry  philosophy  as  far  as  himself.  If  Socrates,  and  I,  and 
the  Delphic  oracle,  had  flourished  all  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  the  last  have  made  a  difficulty  which  of  the  two 
should  be  pronounced  the  Wisest  of  Men  ?  or,  at  least, 
should  not  1  have  come  in  for  the  second  place,  if  superior 
age  and  experience  had  at  last  given  one  step  of  precedence 
to  my  brother  sage  ? 

So  far  I  had  written  on  Thursday  last,  when  the  genius- 
enchanter,  who  has  of  late  presided  over  my  pen,  and  who 
sometimes  inspirits  it  with  fancy,  and  sometimes  loads  and 
trammels  it  with  dulness,  struck  it  with  such  a  cold  and 
deadly  charm  that  I  could  write  no  farther.  'Tis  now  Mon- 
^j — ^and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  or  from  Brearley. 
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You  are,  to  be  sure,  tlie  most  niggardly  class  of  oorrespond- 
ents  that  ever  lived ;  but  as  I  love  to  assert  independence, 
I  will  show  that  I  can  write  whether  you  do  or  not.  Odd 
fellows  that  you  are — perhaps  when  I  see  you  again,  you 
will  not  9peak  neither.  But  I  promise  you  I  will  make  up 
jovx  deficiencies;  when  I  open  my  mouth  in  earnest,  1 
ateure  you  none  of  you  bachelors  shall  be  able  to  close  it. 
m  trumpet  your  characters  with  a  yengeance !  You  shall 
hear  how  eloquently,  and  how  sarcastically  too,  I  can  inyeigh 
against  stupidity,  and  insensibility,  and  unmeaning  gravity, 
and  important  reserve,  and  all  your  ridiculous  characteristics. 
Depend  on  it,  I  shall  spread  your  virtues  to  the  sun,  and 
constrain  even  yourselves  to  behold  them.  I  am  always 
glad  when  I  can  catch  a  subject  to  talk  about,  and  fortu- 
nately, in  this  respect,  I  shall  be  at  no  loss  the  next  time  I 
see  you.  Every  tout  of  the  &ce,  every  motion  of  the  lips, 
every  oddity  in  dress,  and  every  word  you  pronounce,  will 
afford  me  some  curious  thought ;  and  thus  1  shall  be  able 
to  tease  you  on  every  side  with  incessant  remarks,  some  ot 
which  you  shall  not  be  able  to  understand,  and  others  you 
will  not  like.  Such  treatment  faithless  and  idle  correspond- 
ents always  deserve,  and  such  politeness  they  shall  always 
find  me  fairly  disposed  to  exhibit.  .  .  .  Last  week  Mr. 
Eishwick  and  I  rode  to  Tynemouth.  We  had  two  most 
noble  horses,  which  carried  us  about  nine  miles  an  hour. 
I  could  boast  of  having  iHsarly  ''  drawn  empyreal  air,"  since 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  ride  I  had  almost  got  above 
this  atmosphere  of  ours.  You  would  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  grand  view  of  the  sea  which  I  that  day 
enjoyed.  .  .  .  Hearing  nothing  from  you,  I  am  entirdly  left 
to  indulge  my  conjectures.  I  may  continue  to  wonder 
whether  you  are  alive  or  dead;  whether  you  ar^  tracing 
the  paths  of  learning  forward  or  backward ;  whether  you 
are  asleep ' or  awake;  whether  you  are  married  or  free; 
whether  you  remember  me  or  have  forgotten  me ;  whether 
you  wish  any  more  letters,  or  you  had  rather  see  a  ghost ; 
in  short,  whetheryou  are  the  same  man  I  once  knew  and 
esteemed,  or,  as  H.  Horsfall,  you  exist  no  more. 

A  fine  young  man,  the  son  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Baptist 
preacher,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  has  just  been  with  me 
here  in  my  chamber  for  a  long  time,  and  a  most  agreeable 
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evening  we  hare  passed.  He  is  a  youth  about  twenty,  of 
worthy  principles  and  character,  and  of  an  ingenuous,  sensi- 
ble, and  ^ectionate  spirit.  He  has  been  recounting  to  me 
the  scenes  of  past  life,  and  pensively  recalling  several  tender 
affairs.  On  the  subject  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  pros- 
pects, our  feelings  seem  very  similar.  .  .  .  My  quarter  of  a 
year  will  soon  be  finished ;  I  know  not  what  will  be  the 
result— I  know  what  I  wiih  to  be  the  result. 


XV.  TO  MB.   H.  HOBSVAIX. 

Newoattle,  Oct.  10, 1792,  ' 
No  letter  from  Mr.  Hors&U :  I  am  left,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption.  'Tis  true  I  have  nothing  of 
consequence  to  say ;  but  there  are  some  people  to  whom  it' 
is  all  the  same  whether  one  talk  like  a  man  of  sense  or  a 
fool.  They  can  hear  a  parson  showing  away  in  powder  and 
ruffles — ^the  quack  doctor  haranguing  on  duseases  and  pilla 
— ^the  veteran  "  shouldering  his  crutch,  and  telling  how 
fields  are  won" — ^the  barber  edging  his  razor  with  his  jest 
— ^the  young  lady  giving  new  interest  to  a  tender  subject 
by  the  remarks  which  her  feelings  promprfc — ^and  the  old 
wench  telling  a  story  of  weddings  and  of  witches,— -all  with 
the  same  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  dulness.  Virtue  may 
triumph,  or  wickedness  blaspheme ;  distress  may  supplicate 
and  weep;  injured  innocence  may  remonstrate;  industry 
may  reprove,  or  gratitude  may  bless ;  the  philosopher  maj 
reason,  and  the  idiot  may  rave ; — what  is  it  all  to  them  P 
The  curi^ous  and  the  novel  cannot  seize  attention;  the 
grand  finds  no  upper  story  above  the  kitchen-apartments 
of  their  minds ;  the  tender  cannot  awake  torpid  sensibility ; 
and  the  pathetic  rebounds  a  league  from  their  shielded 
hearts.  All  that  I  mean  by  this  bustling  page  is,  that 
there  are  some  to  whom  it  signifies  nothing  whether  one 
write  or  speak  sense  or  nonsense.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that 
ifou  are  one  of  them.  I  only  mean  to  sav,  that,  idle^  inat- 
tentive correspondents  deserve  to  be  punisned  twice  a  week 
with  a  nonsensical  discourse  on  nonsense. 
I  have  just  received  a  most  pleasing  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes. 
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He  IB  still  unmarried,  and  still  the  only  tutor  of  the  Aca- 
.demj.  He  flatters  me  bj  telling  me  that  he  feels  the  loss 
of  me.  I  still  admire  him  as  much  as  ever.  Each  letter  I 
have  received  from  him  indicates  that  energy  of  mind  which 
genius  alone  can  inspire.  I  shall  to  the  end  of  life  congratu- 
.bte  myself  on  haying  become  acquainted  with  him.  If  I 
have  attained  any  enlargement  of  ideas,  I  am  in  a  very  great 
degree  indebted  to  him  for  the  advantage.  I  should  be 
most  hM>py  to  see  him  again.  ...  Do  you  read  novels 
still  ?  I  sometimes  think  I  will  read  no  more ;  so  many  of 
them  are  romantic,  and  so  many  insipid.  Besides,  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  learning  the  art  or  the  science  oi feeling? 
I  think  the  person  who  without  reading  novels  would  not 
be  amiable  and  worthy,  will  never  become  such  by  reading 
them.  I  am  too  little  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  thing ; 
I  must  reform  my  plan. 

You  recollect  the  waving  motion  I  used  to  have  in  read- 
ing or  studying.  I  have  it  still,  and  I  find  it  very  injurious 
to  my  breast,  but  I  know  not  how  to  get  quit  of  it.  I  am 
anxious  to  be  free  from  every  disagreeable  habit.  How 
desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  unexceptionable  in  all  poiats. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  see  you.  The  wintry 
season,  I  am  afraid,  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  mid- 
night ramble,  Eeally  it  was  a  pleasant  adventure  to  me 
....  But  at  any  rate  we  shall  conjure  up  a  little  gaiety,  I 
hope 


XVI.  TO  MB.   H.   HOBSFALL. 

Neufcastle,  Nov,  9, 1792. 
....  I  think  I  used,  when  at  Brearley,  to  express  a 
degree  of  aversion  to  children;  now,  on  the  coA^ry,  I 
seem  to  like  them  much.  Yesterday  evening  I  passed  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  people  here ; 
and  spent  almost  half  of  the  time  in  playing  with  two  little 
girls.  I  assisted  their  pranks,  and  danced  them  about.  I 
verily  believe  I  should  be  no  contemptible  nurse.  Lately 
I  received  a  charming  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes ;  and  yester- 
day I  despatched  for  him  a  whole  sheet  of  post  paper, 
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written  very  full  and  dose,  and  design  to  follow  it  with 
another,  in  similar  style  in  a  few  dajs. 

From  my  last  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  jun.,  you  have  perhaps 
heard  the  condnsion  of  the  affair  of  HuU,  and  my  present 
situation  at  Ifewcastle.    I  have  nothing  in  expectation  but 

returning  to  Torkshire I  abominate  Hebden  Bridge 

as  much  as  you  can  do ;  but  I  shall,  in  case  of  being  at 
Lanes,  be  near  you,  and  Brearley,  and  Mount — circum- 
stances in  the  highest  degree  pleasing.  Christmas  will  not 
be  distant  in  prospect,  at  the  time  I  expect  to  reach  you ; 
and  then  you  gentlemen  will  be  at  leisure ;  and  if  I  am  with 
you,  I  promise  you  will  find  The  not  the  least  forward,  gay, 
and  mischieyous  of  the  passe.  What  must  it  be  that  our 
wits  united  will  not  be  capable  of  contriving?  and  what 
.  contrivance  that  our  tementy  will  not  be  able  to  execute  ? 

Mr.  0-.,  sagacious  and  firm ;  Mr. ,  delicately  neutral 

(to  serve  as  a  ballast  to  our  motions) ;  you,  regular  and 
assiduous;  myself^  airy,  and  romantic.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  world  will  hear  of  us. 

There  is  scarcelv  any  enterprise  from  which,  in 

speculation  and  fancy,  I  shnnk.  My  object  shall  be  through 
l^e,  the  greatest  good,  and  I  hold  myself,  and  will  ever  hold 
myself,  at  liberty  to  seek  it  in  any  line  that  appears  most 
promising ;  and  so  to  change  one  line  for  another,  when 
another  more  advantageous  presents  itself.  Season  dictates 
not  the  superstitious  notion  that  when  you  have  applied 
yourself  to  one  engagement,  you  must  at  all  events  adhere 
to  it  in  life  and  death.  Let  the  great  design  be  conducted 
onward  with  ardour,  but  it  may  be  conducted  through  va- 
rious paths.  You  will  teU  me,  that  ^'  he  who  has  set  his 
hand  to  the  plough  must  not  look  back."  Well,  in  this 
determination  yourself  cannot  be  firmer  than  I  am.  There 
is  only  one  principle  on  which  a  good  and  a  wise  man  can 
act,  only  one  great  end  to  pursue ;  but  let  not  prescription 
interfere  with  reason  and  experiment  in  selecting  the  means. 
Preachers,  like  the  poor,  we  are  certain  of  heaving  "  always 
with  us  ;'*  but  characters  of  a  description  which  I  can  con- 
ceive, are  seen  so  seldom  that  they  appear  phenomena. 
Let  prejudice  and  custom  forbear  to  condemn,  or  know 
there  are  spirits  that  dread  not  their  award.    Let  not  the 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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displeasure  of  Heaven  be  denounced  on  designs  which  Hea- 
ven will  approve 


XVII.   TO  MB.   H.   HOnSFALL. 

NeweasOe^  Nov.  12, 1792. 
What  art  thou  doing,  most  incorrigible  of  men  ?  Once 
and  agam  have  I  besought  thee  to  write,  but  thou  writest 
not.  Is  it  that  paralytic  chains  have  confined  thy  hand? 
Is  it  that  thou  sleepest  the  perpetual  sleep  of  il^dymion? 
Is  it  that  thy  evil  genius  tears  in  pieces  aUthe  letters  thou 
writest  ?  Is  it  that  thy  preceptor  hath  taken  away  all  thy 
pens  and  ink,  that  thou  mayest  be  compelled  better  to  mind 
thy  book?  .  .  .  Message  after  message  have  not  I  sent?  but, 
like  that  blustering  Jehu  of  old,  thou  saidst  to  each  of  my 
messengers,  "  Gtet  thee  behind  me,"  nor  condescendedst  to 
return  one  word  of  repty.  Unrighteous  fellow  that  thou  art! 
thou  renderest  not  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's,  for 
know  thou  that  I  am  a  man  of  high  respectableness;  neither 
reachest  thou  up  unto  the  honesty  (low  as  that  virtue  is)  of 
paying  thy  lawful  debts;  for  but  compare  the  number  of 
letters  thou  hast  received  with  the  number  of  those  thou 
hast  written,  and  if  thou  hast  sense  to  see  the  difference, 
thou  wilt  confess  that  I  have  unanswered  claims  on  thee. 
What  dost  thou  not  deserve,  thou  ungrateful  and  idle  dunce  ? 
....  At  night  let  eril  dreams  be  awake,  while  thou  sleepest; 
strange  and  grievous  indeed,  the  mischances  that  will  vex 
thy  sleeping  hour!  when  thou  fanciest  thyself  in  act  to  utter 
speech  of  earnest  meaning,  in  a  twink  flieth  thy  tongue  out 
of  thy  head!  ....  or,  methmks,  when  thou  imaginest  thyself 
sat  down  to  write  Cupid's  warm  epistle,  behold,  Death,  with 
his  bony  hand,  taketh  hold  of  thy  fingers,  and  maketh  thee 
scrawl  thy  last  will  and  testament!  But  dost  thou  begin  to 
laugh  at  me  ?  O  thou  graceless  varlet!  Anon  a  more  sober 
mood  shall  take  thee.  Best  I  should  leave  thee  at  present. 
But  I  will  give  thee  a  handful  of  grave  reflections,  on 
subjects  indifierent,  which  I  have  just  caught  in  a  cow- 
house, a  place  in  which  such  men  as  thou  art  fittest  always 
to  dwell. 
Is   pleasure  willing  to  keep  her  assignations  with  thee 
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equaUy  in  an  open  oow-house  and  a  decorated  parlonrP    Thou 
art  a  happy  man. 

DoBt  tnou  behold  goodness,  though  accompanied  with 
vulgarity,  with  complacence;  and  baseness,  though  arrayed  in 
el^nce,  with  disgust  ?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Vofst  thou  behold  inferior  talents  without  yanity,  and 
superior  ones  without  envy  ?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

While  thou  art  disusing  gay  pleasure  through  thy  social 
circle,  and  receiving  pleasure  finom  it,  is  thy  cheerfulness  un- 
damped when  thou  observest  Death  drawing  a  chair,  and 
ticking  a  place  among  the  company?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Dost  tnou  pray,  not  because  thou  dreadest  curses,  but 
because  thou  hopest  blessings  ?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Does  not  thy  retrospect  of  regret,  cast  a  shade  over  Jhy 
prospect  of  hope  ?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Amidst  prosperilr^,  canst  thou  detect  the  futility  of  means 
which  may  have  gamed  thee  pleasure  P  in  misfortune  canst 
thou  triumph  in  the  rectitude  of  those  measures  of  wisdom 
to  which  yet  success  may  have  been  denied  ?  Thou  art  a 
happy  man. 

Let  the  windows  of  thy  soul,  like  the  windows  of  a  house, 
not  disclose  every  thing  ivithin;  but,  at  the  same  time,  admit 
notices  of  every  thing  mthmt. 

Wiser  reflections  than  these,  if  thou  choosest,  thou  mayest 
make;  if  thou  choosest,  thou  mayest  impart  them,  too,  for  my 
improvement.  But  if  thou  still  thinkest  that  I  am  iinworthy 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  thy  wisdom,  thou  must  give  me  leave 
to  take  myself  out  of  thy  presence,  and  to  shut  the  door 
after  me,  while  I  am  telling  thee  that 

I  am,  thine  to  chastise  thee, 

J.  FOSTVK. 


XVIII.  TO  THE  BEV.   THOMAS  LASTGDOIT. 

^p«723, 1793. 

...  I  well  know  by  the  same  ennnpathetic  feeling  what 
must  be  your  sentiments  of  concern  for  !Prance.  Its  situation 
is  indeed  alarming.  Still  I  cannot  but  hope  that  !France  has  a 
triumph  yet  to  come.    I  consider  the  tempestuous  horror 

E  2 
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that  now  overspreads  the  hemisphere,  as  the  prelude  to  a 
long  and  effulgent  day.  It  is  most  consolatory  to  reflect,  that 
religion,  like  an  angel  walking  among  the  rank«  of  guilty  men, 
still  untainted  and  pure,  renins,  amidst  all  these  black  and 
outrageous  evils,  the  same  benign  and  celestial  spirit,  and 
gives  the  same  independent  and  perpetual  pleasures.  The 
happiness  of  the  good  seeks  not  the  smile  of  guilty  power, 
nor  dreads  its  frown.  Let  a  Christian  philosophy  therefore, 
elevate  all  our  speculations,  calm  our  indignant  fedings,  and 
dignify  all  our  conduct 


XIX,  TO  THE   EEV.  THOMAS  LANGD02f. 

Near  Hebden  Bridge,  March  24,  1796. 

I  am  gratified  in  a  persuasion  that  I  am  not  entirely 
forgotten  at  Leeds.  But  I  wish  I  had  either  less  occasion  or 
more  ingenuity,  to  make  apology  for  that  long  silence  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  oblivion,  because  it  always  accompanies 
it.  The  obstinate  tendency  to  delay,  and  to  neglect  writing, 
adheres  to  me  still,  though  attended  with  a  force  of  regret, 
which  should  long  ago  have  stimulated  me  to  conquer  it.  I 
am  not  here  acknowledging,  and  my  heart  firmly  assures  me 
that  I  need  not  acknowledge^  a  want  or  decline  of  gratitude 
and  affection.    No. 

I  have  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  Dublin.  Promise 
and  friendship  required  me  to  write  to  you,  yet  I  certainly 
had  little  worth  notice  to  communicate.  I  pros^^lpd  a 
good  while  the  undertaking '^  on  wiiich  I  went  tl^^Br,  but 
relinquished  it  at  last  as  inshffibient  and  unpromiMng.  I 
preached  not  once  the  whole  year.  I  have  been  here  now 
something  more  than  a  month,  and  am  generally  very  busy 
about  literary  schemes.  I  may  perhaps  sometime  try  the 
fate  of  an  author. 

I  am  informed  you  have  resigned  at  least  half  the  cleric 
character,  by  engaging  in  business.  But  I  am  informed,  too, 
that  you  have  now  Mrs.  Langdon  at  home.  This  sounds 
like  the  marvellous,  indeed,  but  it  is  told  on  such  authority 
that  I  am  compelled  to  believe  it.  She  will  have  the  kind- 
I  to  aoeept  my  sincere  expressions  of  cordial  affection  and 
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esteem.    Little  Mary  too ;  does  sbe  jet  remember  bow  I 
JHghted  ber — and,  if  sbe  remembers,  can  sbe  forgiye  ? 

I  intend  in  a  wbile  to  venture  on  a  walk  to  Leeds,  and  to 
make  you  a  sbort  sermon  some  Sunday  morning ;  tbat  is  to 
say,  if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  ascend  ^e  pulpit,  and  tbe  people 
will  allow  me  to  remain  tbere;  for,  in  faitb,  my  bair  is — ^tied; 
and  my  waistcoat  is — red.  Li  tbe  meantime  I  sball  feel  it 
very  kind  if  you  will  favour  me  witb  balf-a-sbeet,  to  inform 
me  wbetber  you  and  your  little  family  are  well  and  bappy ; 
wbetber  your  business  is  attended  witb  satisfactory  success; 
wbetber  our  very  excellent  friends  at  Leeds  are  in  tbe  same 
circumstances  as  wben  I  saw  tbem ;  and  wbetber  tbe  politi- 
cal e^irit  is  quite  evaporated.  I  sbould  be  very  bappy  to  be 
remembered  to  my  friends,  but  cannot  wisb  to  subject  you  to 
tbe  ceremonious  formality  of  telling  tbem  so.  .  .  .  . 

Tbe  sentiments  wbicb  Poster  expresses  in  tbe  foregoing 
letters  on  several  important  subjects  were  sucb  as  be  main- 
tained substantially  in  ^fter  life.  Tbe  wisb  be  avowed  ''  to 
bave  a  cbapel  of  bis  own,  witbout  even  tbe  existence  of 
wbat  is  called  a  cburcb,"  was  not  a  transitory  ebullition  of 
juvemle  sentiment.  At  a  mucb  later  period,  on  tbe  occasion 
of  a  violent  dissension  between  two  religious  societies,  wbicb 
came  under  bis  immediate  notice,  be  spef^s  of  '^  obtaining 
plenty  of  confirmation,  if  be  bad  needed  it,  of  bis  old 
opinion,. tbat  cburcbes  are  useless  uid  miscbievous  institu- 
tiozts^  and  tbe  sooner  tbey  are  dissolved  tbe  better."*  Tbe 
gene:^  tenor  of  bis  language  implied  a  disapproval  of  any 
organized  religious,  community.  iEe  believed  tbat  tbere  was 

•  **I  think,"  Mr.  Hughes  replied,  **your  conclusion  strange.  To  be 
sure,  if  there  were  no  churohes,  there  would  be  no  ecclesiastieal  squabbles; 
and  it  may  be  added,  if  there  were  no  states,  there  would  be  no  civil  broils; 
and  if  there  were  no  vegetable  productions,  there  would  be  no  deadlr 
night-shade ;  and  if  there  were  no  water,  no  one  wonld  be  drowned ;  and  if 
there  were  no  fire,  no  one  would  be  consumed ;  and  if  tiiere  were  no 
victuals,  no  one  would  be  choked*  Church-ftamers  may  egi^ously  err ; 
but  when  you  scout  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  their  works,  tell  us  how  urn 
ought  to  proceed;  make  out  a  strong  case,  and  aay  at  least  that  the  way 
yon  would  substitute  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that  cling  to  the  old 
ways,  and  would  secure  greater  advantages." 
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more  of  appearance  than  of  reality  in  the  union  of  chnreh- 
membership ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  its  benefits  were 
greatly  overrated.  With  the  exception  of  public  worship 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  averse  to  everything  institu- 
tional in  religion.  He  never  administered,  nor  even  witnessed 
in  mature  life  (it  is  believed),  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
was  known  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  its  perpetuity. 
In  writing  to  a  friend  (Sept.  10, 1828),  he  says,  "  I  have 
long  felt  an  utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the  general 
denomination  of  the  chwrehy  with  ^  its  parties,  contests, 
disgraces,  or  honours.  My  wish  would  be  little  less  than 
the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders  and 
shapes ;  that  religion  might  be  set  free,  as  a  grand  spiritual 
and  moral  element,  no  longer  clogged,  perverted,  and  pros- 
tituted, by  corporation  forms  and  principles." 

It  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  Poster's 
laying  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the  personal  convictions 
and  spiritual  state  of  the  individual,  and  attaching  a  very 
subordinate  value  to  the  social  and  outward  offices  of  the 
church.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  strongly 
feel  the  need  of  the  social  element  in  religion,  or  seek  in 
its  public  exercises  for  companionship  and  sympathy,  when 
from  constitutional  shyness,  combined  with  a  very  dis- 
criminating perception  of  character,  and  a  high  standard  of 
personal  attainment,  he  sought  no  such  aid  in  other  things. 
It  might  be  anticipated,  that  (as  was  the  case)  his  piety 
would  be  meditative,  imaginative^  self-enclosed,  and,  in 
reference  to  his  fellow  men,  self-dependent.  The  following 
remarks  from  his  '*  Jowmal "  will  illustrate  this  part  of  his 
character.  '*  I  like  all  persons  as  subjects  of  speculation ; 
few  indeed  as  objects  of  affection ! "  *  "I  cultivate  society 
for  some  definite  purpose ;  either,  first,  for  animated  interest 
—affection;  or,  secondly,  for  utility— beneficent  influence, 
♦  No.  529. 
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even  when  I  do  not  feel  sentiment  or  complacency.  (lUxis- 
trative  parallel  in  the  structure  of  Bousseau's  Eloisa.)  Por 
a  middle  state  of  feeling  between  these  two — ^the  acquain- 
tance feeling — I  have  no  fSwulty."  *  "  One  is  not  one's 
genuine  self — one  does  not  disclose  all  one's  self— to  those 
with  whom  one  has  no  intimate  sympathy.  One  is,  there- 
fore, several  successive,  and  apparently  different  characters, 
according  to  the  gradation  of  the  faculties  and  qualities  of 
those  one  associates  with.  I  am  like  one  of  those  boxes  I 
have  seen,  enclosing  several  other  boxes  of  similar  form, 
though  lessening  size.  The  person  with  whom  I  have  least 
congeniality  sees  only  the  outermost ;  another  person  has 
something  more  interesting  in  his  character,  he  sees  the 
next  box ;  another  sees  still  an  inner  one ;  but  the  friend  of 
my  heart  alone,  with  whom  I  have  a  full  sympathy,  sees 
disclosed  the  innermost  of  all.  The  colours  of  these  suc- 
cessive boxes  may  vary — ^my  various  characters  may  have 
various  aspects — ^and  so  the  several  judgments  formed  of  me 
by  the  different  persons  may  be  various  even  to  contra- 
diction, yet  each  be  apparently  true."  t 

In  the  formation  of  his  political  opinions,  Foster  pursued, 
as  far  as  his  immediate  connections  were  concerned,  a 
solitary  course.  Kis  estimable  tutor.  Dr.  Fawcett,  had  a 
settled  reverence  for  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a 
dread  of  innovation ;{  while  his  younger  friends  were  of 
temperaments  better  fitted  to  cool  down  his  enthusiasm, 
than  to  render  it  more  intense  bv  the  addition  of  their  own.§ 

•  No.  673.  t  No.  607. 

t  "  No  politics  at  Braarlef.  If  70a  ahould  happen  to  mention  Paine 
on  the  Rights  of  Man,  they  look  at  you  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  are 
constrained  to  recollect  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  been  swearing." 
— ilfr.  Foster  to  the  Rev,  T.  Langdon^  Deo.  1792. 

$  ^  M^  parents  were  highly  excellent,  eminent  examples  of  piety  and 
consdentiousness,  but  they  were  disproportionately  older  than  myself,  and 
they  were  not,  especially  my  fiUher,  in  sympathy  with  that  wiiduh  spirit 
of  poiiticfl^  liberty,  and  the  French  Revolution  with  which  I  was  on  fixe. 
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Perhaps  the  germ  of  his  anti-aristocratical  principles  might 
have  been  discovered  in  the  youthful  indignation  with  which 
he  reprobated  the  grasping  selfishness  of  the  landowners  in 
his  neighbourhood.  He  usually  finished  his  invectives  by 
saying,  *'  I  would  rather  starve  than  receive  anything  at 
their  hands."  The  anticipations  of  a  general  political 
amelioration  which  the  French  Bevolution  excited  in  so 
many  ardent  and  philanthropic  spirits,  made  him  a  decided 
republican.  But  though  he  "  never  ceased  to  regard  royalty, 
and  all  its  gaudy  paraphernalia,  as  a  sad  satire  on  the 
human  race,"  *  his  attachment  to  republicanism  underwent 
some  modification  in  the  course  of  years.  A  deeper  insight 
into  human  nature  made  him  less  sanguine  of  the  beneficial 
working  of  any  political  system :  he  looked  more  to  indi- 
vidual efforts— to  education  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  Christian  principles  in  the 
renovation  of  mankind.  "  While  the  nature  of  man  is 
corrupt,"  he  remarks  in  his  essay  on  the  Epithet  Bomantic, 
"  it  will  pervert  even  the  very  schemes  and  operations  by 
which  the  world  would  be  improved,  though  their  first 
principles  were  pure  as  heaven;  and  revolutions,  great 
discoveries,  augmented  science,  and  new  forms  of  polity  will 
become  in  effect  what  may  be  denominated,  the  sublime 
mechanics  of  depravity." 

Nor  were  the  two  or  three  respectable  young  men  of  my  acqaaintance, 
made  of  the  inflammable  materials.**— Jl/r.  Foster  to  the  Rev.  Jodah  Hilly 
1842. 

♦  Letter  to  John  Purser,  Esq.,  Feb.  22,  1842.  '*  Not  however,"  Mr. 
F.  adds,  ^  that  I  am  a  yiolent  republican.  No  form  of  government  will 
be  practically  good,  aa  long  as  the  nations  to  be  governed  are  ia  a  c<»itro- 
vtsisy,  by  their  vices  and  irreligion,  with  the  supreme  Governor," 
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1797—1803. 

Eablt  in  1797  Mr.  Foster  was  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  a  General  Saptist  churcli  at  Cbicliester.  He 
remained  there  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  applied 
himself  with  greater  earnestness  than  at  any  former  penod 
to  his  ministerial  duties ;  usually  preaching  three  times  on 
the  Sunday,  qnd  in  various  ways  striving  to  promote  the 
piety  and  general  improvement  of  the  congregation.  But 
though  treated  with  much  personal  kindness,  he  met  with 
little  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  labours.  A  spirit  of 
religious  indifference  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  society ; 
frequent  deaths  and  removals  reduced  its  numbers,  and  not 
long  after  his  departure  it  became  extinct.  The  chapel  has 
since  been  only  occasionally  used  by  other  denominations. 
Of  Foster's  hearers  but  few  now  survive  who  were  then  of 
an  age  to  retain  a  recollection  of  his  person  and  habits.  A 
walk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  still  known  by  his  name; 
but  his  most  fJEivourite  resort  for  meditation  was  the  chapel, 
where  the  well-worn  bricks  of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the 
vestiges  of  his  solitary  pacings  to  and  fro  by  moonlight. 

That  no  proposals  to  take  the  pastoral  office  were  made 
to  Mr.  Foster,  either  at  Dublin  or  Newcastle,  will  not 
appear  surprising  to  the  readers  of  the  correspondence,  in 
which  he  lays  open  his  character  and  views  with  so  much 
ingenuousness.     His  recluse  habits,  his  peculiar  style  of 
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preacliiiigy  less  adapted,  probably,  tban  at  any  subsequent 
period  to  popular  or  useful  effect,  and  especially  the  fluctu- 
ating, unconfirmed  state  of  his  own  mind, — ^all  these  circum- 
stances would  conspire,  with  his  latitudinarian  opinion 
respecting  churches,  to  render  it  unlikely  that,  though  he 
would  always  secure  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  a 
select  few,  the  general  suffirage  would  be  in  his  favour ;  or, 
if  it  were,  that  he  would  accede  to  its  decision. 

It  is,  however,  most  interesting  to  mark  his  gradual 
advance,  moraUy  and  intellectually,  under  a  process  of 
severe  self-discipline ;  and,  above  all,  the  increasing  intensity 
of  his  religious  convictions.  The  disclosures  made  in  his 
letters  &om  Chichester  and  Sattersea  of  the  interior  senti- 
ments of  his  heart,  the  profound  regrets,  the  earnest 
resolves,  and  the  fervent  aspirations  after  *'  perfection  as  it 
shines  beauteous  as  heaven ;  and,  alas !  as  remote,"  present 
an^ra  in  his  spiritual  life,  which  no  Christian  mind  can  con- 
template without  the  deepest  sympathy. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  the  inestimable 
benefit  derived  by  Foster  from  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Hughes ;  and  it  increases  not  a  little  the  debt  of  gratitude 
due  from  the  Christian  community  to  that  excellent  man, 
that  though  his  own  authorship  was  limited  to  a  few  fugitive 
productions,  and  his  sphere  of  duty  was  one  of  action  rather 
than  of  meditation,  he  performed  the  noble  office  of  stimu- 
lating the  exertions  and  cherishing  the  piety  of  one  of  the 
most  original  and  influential  religious  writers  of  his  age. 

From  some  passages  in  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that 
Foster  began  very  early  the  cultivation  of  his  conversational 
powers,  instead  of  leaving  this  invaluable  instrument  of 
social  pleasure  and  improvement  to  the  casual  excitement  of 
circumstances.  The  result  was  such  aa  might  be  expected 
from  a  mind  which  was  receiving  constant  accessions  from 
observation  and  reflection.    No  one  could  be  on  terms  of 
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familiar  intercourse  with  Foster  without  being  struck  with 
his  affluence  of  thought  and  imagery,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  most  insignificant  object  or  incident  was 
taken  as  a  kind  of  nucleus,  on  which  was  rapidly  formed  an 
assemblage  of  original  remarks.  There  was  scarcely,  any 
subject  (except  the  purely  scientific  or  philological)  on  whicl^ 
it  was  not  enough  simply  to  touch,  and  immediately  the 
stream  would  gush  forth. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  About  Midsummer, 
1799,  Mr.  Foster  left  Chichester,  and  resided  for  a  time 
with  Mr.  Hughes  at  Battersea.  He  explains  the  nature  of 
his  engagements  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Mant,  with 
whom  he  resided  at  Chichester.  '^  In  one  way  or  another,'* 
he  says,*  "  I  have  been  rather  busy  most  of  the  time  since 
I  came  hither.  Many  evenings  I  have  spent  in  interesting 
company.  I  have  preached  several  of  the  sabbaths,  and 
made  a  journey  of  perhaps  forty  miles  in  the  country  to 
preach  to  "heathens,  at  one  place,  in  a  sort  of  coal-hole ;  and 
to  plain,  good  saints  at  another,  in  a  little  shop.  I  stood 
behind  the  comiter,  and  some  of  the  candles  hanging  above 
touched  my  wig.  I  should  extremely  like  to  preach  in  this 
style  every  evening  in  the  week.  This  was  not  a  casual 
adventure  of  my  own ;  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a 
regular  plan,  which  they  call  a  mission,  in  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  preachers  are  employed  to  go  round  the 
country  to  obscure  places,  where  the  gospel  scarcely  ever 
went  before,  and  endeavour  to  establish  a  kind  of  religious 
posts. — ^For  two  weeks  I  have  been  engaged,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  some  time,  in  another  piece  of  business,  of 
which  I  had  no  expectation  when  I  left  you.  The  Company 
who  made  some  time  since  an  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone 
in  Africa,  have  brought  to  England  twenty  black  boys  to 
receive  European  improvements,  in  order  to  be  sent  back 
•  To  Mm.  Mant,  July  23, 1799. 
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when  they  ore  come  to  be  men,  to  attempt  enlightening  the 
heathen  nations  of  Africa.  They  have  been  placed  in  a 
house  at  Battersea,  for  the  present,  till  some  kind  of  regular 
and  permanent  establishment  shall  be  formed ;  and  I  have 
been  requested,  and  have  agreed,  to  take  the  care  of  them 
for  a  few  months.  Tou  may  then  fency  me  sitting  in  a 
master's  chair,  with  a  look  of  consequence,  encircled  with 
twenty-one  black  visages,  pronouncing  commands,  asking 
questions,  and  graci(nuly  administering  instructions, — a 
most  monstrous  wise  man  compared  with  my  pupils.  Most 
of  them  have  been  several  years  instructed  in  a  school  at 
Sierra  Leone  before  they  came,  and  consequently  speak 
English  perfectly  well.  Their  ages  are  chiefly  from  nine  or 
ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  domestic  manager  is  an  aged 
black  woman,  with  her  daughter.  The  elder  is  a  singularly 
pious  and  happy  woman.  She  has  been  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  has  undergone  severe  triab,  but  professes  to 
have  felt,  and  evidently  now  feels,  a  degree  of  devout  resig- 
nation and  serenity  most  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Just  at 
present  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  board  with  her 
and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about,  I  should  suppose, 
twenty." 

Writing  again  to  the  same  friend,  December  31, 1799,  he 
says,  "  I  am  just  about  the  end  of  my  engagement  with  the 
Africans,  with  whom  I  had  at  first  no  expectation  of  con- 
tinuing half  so  long.  My  successor  is  one  of  my  own  most 
particular  friends,  with  whom  I  spent  several  years  in 
Torkshire.  The  places  where  we  were  bom  are  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  each  other.  I  shall  now  have  an 
interval  of  comparative  leisure,  which  I  must  employ  in 
writing  my  long-neglected  letters,  and  in  studying  a  number 
of  sermons  to  furnish  myself  for  a  preaching  expedition, 
which  I  expect  to  make  a  month  or  two  hence.  Sut  this 
severe  season  is  miserably  unfavourable  to  sedentary  mental 
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exercise.  I  liaye,  too,  passed  so  much  time  in  pleasing 
societ  J  of  late,  that  I  am  a&aid  I  may  not  like  soUtude 

•  again  as  well  as  I  used  to  do.  The  principal  improvement 
I  have  gained  here  has  been  in  respect  of  manners,  con- 
versation, habits,  deportment,  &c.  &c.,  for  I  have  had  little 
time  for  reading  or  downright  study.  Nor,  though  I  have 
fi^uently  taken  a  walk  into  London,  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
some  distinguished  preacher,  have  I  seen  anything  at  all  of 
its  wonderments,  not  even  Euseli's  pictures  from  Milton, 
which  cannot  now  be  seen,  aa  the  exhibition  is  shut  up  a 
good  while  since." 

Up  to  the  period  of  leaving  Chichester,  Poster's  inter- 
course with  cultivated  persons  had  been  very  limited.     But 

.  on  his  removal  to  Battersea,  and  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  he  was  introduced  to  several  individiuds 
of  refined  taste  and  superior  intelligence.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  then  knew  him,  that  his  manners  were  vivacious,  and 
his  society  in  a  high  degree  captivating ;  his  conversation 
was  ardent,  intellectual,  and  imaginative,  with  no  faint 
colouring  of  the  romantic.  His  outward  appearance  was 
not  thought  by  him  so  unworthy  of  care  as  in  later  life  he 
looked,  on  such  matters,  in  relation  to  himself  especially. 
At  the  residence  of  the  late  Samuel  Favell,  Esq.,  of  Camber- 
well,  he  first  met  Miss  Maria  Snooke,  "the  friend"  to 
whom  his  essays  were  addressed,  who  some  years  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  and  in  that  relation  contributed  so  largely 
to  his  happiness  by  an  extraordinary  congeniality,  which 
eminently  fitted  her  to  be  his  "  domestic  associate." 

In  1800  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Downend,  five  miles 
from  Bristol,  where  he  preached  regularly  at  a  small  chapel 
erected  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mant,  at  Chichester,  to  whom, 
on  his  return,  he  thus  writes :  "  I  am  stilL  in  the  same 
house,  but  shall  remove  almost  immediately,  I  expect,  into  a 
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quiet,  retired  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  inhabited  bj  a 
respectable  and  agreeable  widow,  who  has  several  daughters. 
There  I  mean  to  devote  myself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  retire- 
ment and  reflection. . . .  When  I  left  you,  I  walked,  as  I 
intended,  to  Portsmouth.  I  felt  apensiveness  and  oppression 
of  heart  from  quitting  jou  and  the  Westgate  Mends,  which 
made  me  glad  of  the  solitude,  the  exercise,  and  the  free  air. 
The  Dearlings  were  kind  to  me  in  an  extreme  degree  during 
the  whole  of  my  visit.  I  sympathized'  with  the  feelings 
caused  by  their  lamented  loss.  I  spent  three  or  four  days 
at  Portsmouth,  where  I  met  a  cordially  kind  reception 
among  my  few  friends.  I  preached  on  the  Sunday.  From 
Portsmouth  I  travelled  by  Southampton,  Salisbury,  Devizes, 
Warminster,  and  Sath,  to  Sristol.  The  journey  was  slow, 
and,  for  the  most,  dull  and  unsocial.  At  Salisbury,  indeed, 
where  I  had  to  remain  at  an  inn  from  five  in  the  evening  till 
one  or  two  in  the  morning,  I  passed  this  entire  interval  in 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  talking  with  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  various  characters,  some  of  them  sensible,  and 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  subjects  of  politics, 
morals,  and  literature.  When  I  got  hither,  I  received  a 
sharp  lecture  or  two  on  account  of  having  been  away  so 
long,  and  particularly  of  not  having  written  any  account  of 
myself  for  many  weeks.  .  .  I  have  formed  no  new  acquain- 
tance here,  nor  wish  for  any.  Coleridge  is,  I  am  told, 
returning  from  the  north  to  reside  near  London." 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Foster  visited  for  the  last  time 
his  friends  and  relatives  in  Yorkshire ;  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  journey  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes: 
"  I  travelled  straightforward  to  my  native  place,  without 
stopping,  excepting  the  nights,  on  the  road — ^a  space  of  three 
days.  Part  of  the  country  I  passed  through  was  more  in 
the  style  of  Eden  than  anything  I  ever  saw,  from  the  infini- 
tude of  fruits.     I  found  my  father,  who  is  past  seventy,  in 
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a  Teiy  feeble  state,  but  full  as  well  as  I  expected.  Mj 
mother  is  within  a  few  years  of  that  age,  oud  yerj  much 
declined  since  I  saw  her  last.  Mj  brother  has  been  married 
two  or  three  years,  and  has  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  which' 
I  played,  and  was  extremely  delighted.  That  pleasure  so 
often  celebrated  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  nativity,  childhood, 
and  youth,  I  was  neyer  destined  to  feeL  Erom  whatever 
cause,  I  have  had  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  place  for  many 
years,  and  felt  no  pleasure,  with  the  exception  of  a  wild, 
solitary  vale  or  two,  in  re-treading  the  ancient  vestiges. 
Few  local  circumstances  befriended  the  romantic  feelings  of 
my  early  youth ;  they  did  not  therefore  attach  themselves  to 
the  place,  but  were  enclosed  within  myself,  and  carried 
away.  ...  I  had  quite  a  stranger's  experience  in  respect 
of  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  so  changed  since  I  last  saw  the 
place,  by  the  death  of  most  of  my  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
manhood  of  a  multitude  who  then  appeared  children.  Much 
cordiality  was  evinced  by  the  generality,  and  especially  by 
those  who  had  at  all  cared  about  me  before :  this  was  some 
small  alleviation  of  the  deep  sombre  that  dyed  all  my  per- 
ceptions. I  preached  several  times  with  considerable  ecliU 
for  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  is  much  the  same  in  each  respect  as 
ever.  I  did  not  go  near  Leeds,  nor  therefore  see  anything 
of  Langdon,  nor  any  others,  besides  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  father's. 

**  In  returning,  I  stopped  three  or  four  pleasant  days  at 
Pershore,  chiefly  with  Bowland,  who  is  agreeably  settled 
there.  .  .  [He]  seems  a  respectable,  a  very  respectable 
preacher,  and  is,  for  an  orthodox  man,  of  unparalleled  can- 
dour. My  reception  was  extremely  friendly,  both  from  him 
and  the  few  others  who  well  remembered  me. 

"  I  reached  Downend  at  last,  a  day  or  two  before  Mrs, 
Cox,  who  had  a  little  before  seen  you,  and  told  me  that  you 
appeared  lively  and  friendly,  and  that  she  had  heard  you 
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make  a  transcendent  sermon  at  Broad  Street,  the  same,  I 
believe,  that  I  heard  at  Thomburj.  ...  I  was  two  or  three 
times  in  Hall's  company,  and  heard  him  preach  once ;  I  am 
anj  one's  rival  in  admiring  him. .  In.  some  remarkable 
manner,  everything  about  him,  all  he  does  or  says,  is  instinct 
with  power,  Jupiter  seems  to  emanate  in  his  attitude, 
gesture,  look,  and  tone  of  voice.  Even  a  common  sentence, 
when  he  utters  one,  seems  to  teU  how  much  more  he  can 
do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential,  and  his  imagina- 
tion robes,  without  obscuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his  mind. 
He  made  a  grand  sermon  on  the  fear  of  death,  though  I 
was  told  it  was  not  his  very  best.  ....  He  was  specifically 
kind  to  me.  ...  I  have  engaged  in  the  monthly  lecture  in 
Bristol  for  the  next  year." 
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XX.    TO   HIS  PABEKTR. 

Chichester,  Mar(^  27, 1797. 
HoKOiTKBi)  Pabeitts, — ^I  hope  to  attain  in  time  the  power 
which  can  create  for  itself  interests  and  varieties  which  the 
place  will  not  supply,  and  can  therefore  communicate  some- 
thing new  while  circumstances  continue  the  same.  I  feel 
no  considerable  alteration  in  mine.  I  have  seen  nothing 
remarkable  since  I  wrote ;  have  heard  nothing  but  those 
public  events  which  you  have  likewise  heard:  have  done 
nothing  of  great  consequence.  I  have  indeed  said  a  number 
of  new,  and  perhaps  important  things.  I  mean  to  recollect 
and  write  as  many  of  them  as  I  can  for  preservation ;  but 
my  memory  seems  growing  worse  and  worse.  On  this 
account  I  frequently  now  write  out  the  outlines  of  my  dis- 
courses, previous  to  speaking,  a  practice  which  I  had  long 
disused.  I  am  become  a  little  more  acquainted  wifch  the 
people,  and  find  them  thus  £sur  very  pleasing ;  but  I  do  not 
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need  to  be  informed  that  the  attentions  and  politeness  of  a 
first  acquaintance  do  not  continue  always.  I  resolve,  how- 
ever, to  fnerit  respect  wher^er  I  am,  and  then  I  shall  at 
least  possess  mif  awn,  I  know  what  are  the  qualities  and 
conduct  which  deserve  the  esteem  of  societjr  and  promote 
its  happiness ;  and  while  each  cause  of  irritation  is  absent,  I 
can  wonder  that  every  mortal  is  not  inclined  to  study  the 
happiness  of  those  around  him,  and  that  I  myself  have  not, 
in  some  instances,  made  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  for 
this  object.     Some  time  since,  I  was  most  of  the  week  seven 

miles  from  here,  at  the  house  of  a  miller I  read  there 

with  great  pleasure  the  sermons  of  Eawcett,  the  presbyte* 
rian,  of  London.  My  own  most  successM  compositions 
are  considerably  similar,  but  inferior  to  his.  He  is  not 
indeed  sufficiently  evangelical.  The  two  last  weeks  I  passed 
with  another  family  in  the  city,  in  which  there  are  several 
very  agreeable  young  people.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
made  an  effort,  a  laborious  effort,  to  render  them  some  ser- 
vice. I  read  several  books  to  them,  and  compelled  myself 
to  talk.  I  tried  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
wish  to  attain  it.  To  one  of  them  particmarly,  a  fine  young 
woman,  I  lectured  with  all  my  might  on  the  value  of  wisdom, 
the  necessity  of  reflection,  and  the  folly  of  dress,  amuse- 
ments, and  trivia]  society.  In  such  cases  I  always  feel 
indignant  at  myself  that  I  cannot  absolutely  compel  convic- 
tion by  a  resistless  force  of  arg^ument.  I  never  fail,  however, 
to  do  my  best,  and  to  resolve  to  ftimish  myself  with  new 

and  more  cogent  thoughts  against  the  next  occasion 

Since  I  came,  one  member  of  the  society,  a  woman  with  a 
large  family,  is  dead.  I  was  requested  to  make  a  funeral 
discourse,  in  doing  which  I  was  exempted  from  the  task  of 
speaking  of  the  deceased,  by  being  a  total  stranger.  I  never 
even  saw  her.  I  thought  the  sermon  the  most  considerable  I 
ever  made.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hughes,  I  transcribed  and  sent 
him  the  introduction  by  way  of  return  for  his  outline,  which 
I  had  used.  The  text  was,  "  The  Hvine  know  that  they 
shall  die."*  I  experience  the  accustomed  diversities  of  en- 
largement and  contraction  in  public  speaking.     It  is  still  an 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  introduction  forms  the  first  extract 
in  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  Editor  of  the 
VOL.  I.  T 
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interesting  problem  with  me,  whether  zealous  animation  be 
attainable  when  nature  has  not  given  it;  but  I  am  yet 

(Edinburgh)  Miasionary  Magazine,  which  was  inserted  in  the  twenty-ninth 
number  of  that  periodical,  October,  1798. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Missionary  Magastine. 

**  Sir, — ^I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  while  scepticism, 
error,  indifference,  and  vagueness  of  belief,  are  the  luxuriant  produce  of 
thoughtless  minds,  and  of  gay  moments,  nothing  short  of  a  fixed  confidence, 
derived,  if  I  may  so  speak,  froiii  the  very  centre  of  the  gospel,  can  satisfy 
the  man  who,  in  the  views  of  approaching  death,  sits  in  solemn  judgment 
upon  himself.  The  idle  glare  of  a  pompous  philosophy,  and  the  flattery 
of  a  deceitful  heart,  vuii^,  and^some  beamings  of  truth,  some  profitable 
regrets,  some  eager  wishes,  have  been  known  to  fill  their  place.  These 
reflections  are  sugge«ted  by  the  following  passages,  extracted  from  the 
letter  of  an  ingenious  friend,  whose  speculations  habitually  hover  over  an 
undefined  voi<^  and  feed  upon  a  vexatious  disappointment,  their  own 
creation.  The  extracts  breathe  the  spirit  of  some  happier  hour;  and 
should  they  be  deemed  likely  to  fix  the  undetermined  or  to  reclaim  the 
wanderer,  should  they  in  any  sense  comport  with  the  design  of  your 
miscellany,  their  insertion  will  much  oblige  your  well-wisher, 

*^  Theoloous. 

^  *  KEFLECTIOirS  ON  DEAZH. 

'<  <  The  records  of  time  are  emphatically  the  history  of  death.  A  whole 
review  of  the  world,  firom  this  hour  to  the  age  of  Adam,  is  but  the  vision  of 
an  infinite  multitude  of  dying  men.  During  the  more  quiet  intervals,  we 
perceive  individuals  falling  into  the  dust,  through  all  classes  and  all  lands. 
Then  come  floods  and  conflagrations,  Amines,  and  pestilence,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  battles,  which  leave  the  most  crowded  and  sodal  scenes  silent. 
The  human  race  resemble  the  withered  foliage  of  a  wide  forest ;  while  the 
air  is  calm,  we  perceive  single  leaves  scattering  here  and  there  from  the 
branches ;  but  sometimes  a  tempest,  or  a  whirlwind,  precipitates  thousands 
in  a  moment  It  is  a  moderate  computation  which  supposes  a  hundred 
thousand  millions  to  have  died  since  the  exit  of  righteous  Abel.  Oh !  it  is 
true  that  ruin  hath  entered  the  creation  of  God !  that  sin  has  made  a 
breach  in  that  innocence  which  fenced  man  round  with  immortality  1  and 
even  now  the  great  spoiler  is  ravaging  the  world.  As  mankind  have  still 
sunk  into  the  dark  gulf  of  the  past,  history  has  given  buoyancy  to  the  most 
wonderful  of  their  achievements  and  characters,  and  caused  them  to  float 
down  the  stream  of  time  to  our  own  age.  It  is  well ;  but  if,  sweepmg 
aside  the  pomp  and  deception  of  life,  we  could  draw  from  the  last  hours 
and  death-beds  of  our  ancestors  all  the  illuminations,  convictions,  and 
uncontrollable  emotions  with  which  they  have  quitted  it,  what  a  far  more 
affecting  history  of  man  should  we  possess!  Behold  all  the  gloomy 
apartments  opening,  in  which  the  wicked  have  died ;  contemplate  first  the 
triumph  of  iniquity,  and  here  behold  their  close ;  witness  the  terrific  faith, 
the  too  late  repentance,  the  prayers  suffocated  by  despair,  and  the  mortal 
agonies!    These  once  they  would  not  believe;  they  reiiised  to  consider 
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Willing  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is.  I  hold  it  my  business 
to  make  the  experiment.     This  animation  must  prevail  as 

them ;  thej  could  not  allow  that  the  career  of  crime  and  pleasure  was  to 
end.  But  now  truth,  like  a  blazing  star,  darts  over  the  mind,  and  but 
shows  the  way  to  that/  darkness  visible '  which  no  light  can  cheer.  Dying 
wretch !  we  say  in  imagination  to  each  of  these.  Is  religion  true  I  Do  you 
believe  in  a  God,  and  another  life,  and  a  retribution!  '0  yes!'  he 
answers,  and  expires !  But '  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.'  Con- 
template, through  the  unnumbered  saints  that  have  died,  tiie  soul,  the  true 
and  inextinguishable  life  of  man,  charmed  away  from  this  globe  by  celestial 
music,  and  already  respiring  the  gales  of  eternity  I  If  we  could  assemble 
in  one  view  all  the  adoring  addresses  to  the  Deity,  all  the  declarations  of 
faith  in  Jesus,  all  the  gratolations  of  conscience,  all  the  admonitions  and 
benedictions  to  weeping  friends,  and  all  the  gleams  of  opening  glory,  our 
souls  would  bum  with  the  sentiment  which  made  the  wicked  Balaam 
devout  for  a  moment,  and  exclaim :  *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.*  These  revelations  of  death 
would  be  the  most  emphatic  commentary  on  the  revelation  of  Grod. 
What  an  affecting  scene  is  a  dying  world !  Who  is  that  destroying  angel 
whom  the  Eternal  has  employed  to  sacrifice  all  our  devoted  race! 
Advancing  onward  over  the  whole  field  of  time,  he  hath  smitten  the 
succes^ve  crowds  of  our  hosts  with  death ;  and  to  iu  he  now  approaches 
nigh.  Some  of  our  friends  have  trembled,  and  sickened,  and  expired,  at 
the  signals  of  his  coming;  already  we  hear  the  thunder  of  his  wings ;  soon 
his  eye  of  fire  will  throw  mortal  fiunting  on  all  our  companies;  his 
prodigious  form  will  to  us  blot  out  the  sun,  and  his  sword  sweep  us  all 
from  the  earth ;  '  for  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die.' 

^  Such  are  my  friend's  reflections  on  death.  I  ^  subjoin  the  following  as 
the  more  affecting  statement  of  his  own  feelings ;  hoping  it  may  serve  to 
correct  that  lawless  elation,  and  that  superiority  to  evangelical  control, 
which  in  our  ingenious  youtii  we  have  so  often  reason  to  deplore. 

*^ '  I  know  not,  I  wonder  how  I  shall  succeed  in  mental  improvement, 
and  especialiy  in  religion.  Oh,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  a  Christian ! 
I  feel  the  necessity  of  reform  through  all  my  souL  When  I  retire  into 
thought,  I  find  myself  environed  by  a  crowd  of  impressive  and  awful 
images;  I  fix  an  urdent  gaze  on  Christianity,  assuredly  the  last  best  gift 
of  Heaven  to  men ;  on  Jesus  the  agent  and  example  of  infinite  love ;  on 
time  as  it  passes  away ;  on  perfection  as  it  shines  beauteous  as  heaven,  and 
alas!  as  remote ;  on  my  own  beloved  soul  which  I  have  injured,  and  on 
the  unhappy  multitude  of  souls  around  me ;  and  I  ask  myself,  Why  do 
not  my  passions  bum !  Why  does  not  zeal  arise  in  mighty  wrath,  to  dash 
my  icy  habits  in  pieces,  to  scourge  me  from  indolence  into  fervid  exertion, 
and  to  trample  all  mean  sentiments  in  the  dust!  At  intervals  I  ftel 
devotion  and  benevolence,  and  a  surpassing  ardour ;  but  when  they  are 
turned  towards  substantial,  laborious  operation,  they  fly  and  leave  me 
spiritless  amid  the  iron  labour.  Still,  however,  I  do  confide  in  the  efficacy 
of  persistive  prayer ;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  yet 
come  mightily  upon  me,  and  carry  me  on  through  toils,  and  suffering,  and 
death,  to  stand  in  Mount  Zion  among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  1' " 

r  2 
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far  as  devotion  does ;  and  who  sliall  mark  the  limits  beyond 
which  devotion  shall  not  prevail  ? 

I  often  contemplate,  and  with  the  dne  amazement,  the 
characters  of  Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John, 
with  the  rest  who  have  formed  the  first  and  noblest  rank 
of  mankind.  I  have  wondered  whether  there  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  an  impossibility  of  ever  approaching  them. 
But  I  have  concluded  with  warmth  that  all  things  should 
be  attempted,  should  be  suffered,  should  be  sacnficed,  in 
the  divine  emulation  of  imitating  them.  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  great  and  unknown  assistance  is  imparted  by 
Heaven  to  the  zealots  of  such  a  cause.  Oh  that  permanence 
could  be  given  to  the  ardent  feelings  which  these  contem- 
plations, at  intervals,  inspire ! 

If  I  ever,  as  to  the  speaking  part,  perform  well  in  public, 
I  shall  have  surmounted  prodigious  difficulty.  Eeading 
aloud  is  a  perfect  purgatorj^.  Mj  tongue  rubs  against  my 
teeth  like  Balaam's  ass  against  the  waH,  and  will  not,  can- 
not, perform  the  movement  which  its  master  requires.  Yet 
for  the  sake  of  improvement,  I  mean  frequently  to  read  to 
Mrs.  Kingsford,  if  she  will  hear  me.  I  have  plenty  of 
books  at  command. 

Next  to  an  improved  and  happy  state  of  my  own  mind, 
what  I  most  want,  and  here  probably  must  not  find,  is  a 
companion  of  originality  and  genius,  with  whom  I  might 
expatiate  on  the  iatellectual  field,  and  interchange  senti- 
ments which  the  majority  of  men  would  not  understand. 
I  should  be  greatly  happy  to  be  withia  reach  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
My  life  hitherto  has  been  most  inauspicious  to  the  most 

interesting  kinds  of  human  attachment I  am  tolerably 

social ;  partly  from  inclioation,  and  partly  from  a  considera- 
tion of  propriety ;  yet  solitude  is  my  paradise.  Besides, 
necessity  will  concur  with  disposition,  if  my  literary  projects 
are  prosecuted  into  any  success.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
circumstances  and  very  small  number  of  young  persons  that 
are  likely  to  come  within  my  acquaintance  here,  give  at 
present  no  encouragement  to  try  my  favourite  plan  of  a 
lecture,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  called.  I  observe  too 
that  if  I  were  to  execute  it,  it  must  be  very  different  from 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  a  country  place  like  Hebden  Bridge, 
on  account  of  the  very  different  circumstances  and  habits 
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of  the  young  people  in  a  city.  Folly  has  a  much  greater 
variety  of  modes  than  absolute  vice  can  take.  Here  I  must 
lecture  against  artificial  manners,  and  insincerity,  and  affec- 
tation, and  ceremony,  and  cards,  and  the  whole  routine  of 
polished  insipidity,  for  which  this  place  is  remarkable. 

The  clergy  here  are  for  the  most  part,  it  seems,  a  very 
worthless  clan,  though  all  people  seem  to  agree  in  marking 
one  honourable  exception,  highly  honourable  for  his  talents, 
yirtuous  conduct,  liberality,  and  zealous  activity ;  his  name 
is  "Walker.     He  was  one  of  my  hearers  yesterday  evening. 


I  should  not  be  sony  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  but 
I  am  little  inclined  to  cowrt  any  man's  acquaintance. 

....  I  and  a  young  man  of  the  family  I  was  with  last 
week,  propose  a  week  or  two  hence  to  make  a  forced 
march  to  Salisbury,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  from 
here,  principally  to  see  the  famous  Stonehenge.  I  am 
endeavouring,  wherever  I  am,  to  examine  every  object  with 
the  keenest  investigation,  conscious  that  this  is  the  best  of 
all  methods  for  obtaining  knowledge  fresh  and  original.  It 
was  by  this  method  that  Dr.  Johiison  was  empowered  to 
display  human  characters  in  his  Bambler,  and  Thomson  to 
describe  Nature  in  his  Seasons.  It  is  impossible  to  adapt 
many  kinds  of  instruction  with  precision,  without  that  mi- 
nute and  uncommon  knowledge  which  observation  alone 
can  supply. 

I  frequently  form  conjectures  about  you  and  my  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood,  all  in  vain.  There  are  indeed  no 
more  young  .marriages  left  to  be  imagined  (unless  it  be 
that  of  Thomas)  ;  "  I  alone  am  escaped."  How  different 
it  is  from  the  time  when  Greaves,  Tawcett,  Horsfall,  and 
myself  were  all  associate  boys,  touched  with  that  kind  of 
sentiment  which  Hope  alone  gives ;  possession,  I  believe, 
has  no  sentiment  so  animated.  Bespecting  them  there 
seems  nothing  to  imagine,  nothing  to  inquire,  nothing  to 
learn.  They  have  obtained  what  they  wanted  in  life,  and 
now  are  quiet,  and  wish  to  sit  down  free  from  further  change. 
My  feelings  are  almost  infinitely  different.  And  though  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  see  a  kind  of  certainty  of  some  happy 
circumstances  in  future,  yet  I  am  very  far  indeed  from 
wishing  to  discern  through  the  gloom,  the  wall,  the  limit 
that  is  to  bound  my  scope.    I  have  long  wished^  as  one  of 
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the  sublimest  means  of  enjoyment,  to  obtain  a  Habitual 
indifference  to  life  itself,  and  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  to 
a  good  man  there  can  be  nothing  so  happy  in  life  as  a  noble 
occasion  of  throwing  it  away.  Thomas  is  always  remem- 
bered by  me  with  affectionate  regard.  I  constantly  wish 
and  pray  for  the  happiness  of  you  all,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  how  far  you  possess  it 


XXI.   TO  HIS  PABXKT8. 

(Md^ieTf  December  6, 1797. 
HoKorBSD  Pabxitts, — ^I  have  just  been  admiring  the 
marvellous  construction  of  the  mind,  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  enabling  me,  as  I  sit  by  my  candle  here,  in  a  chamber 
at  Chichester,  to  view  almost  as  distinctly,  as  if  before  my 
eyes,  your  house,  the  bam,  the  adjacent  fields,  neighbouring 
houses,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects.  I  can  go  through 
each  part  of  the  house,  and  see  the  exact  form  of  the  looms, 
tabled,  maps,  cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to  my  mother's 
thimble.  Yet  I  still  find  myself  almost  three  hundred 
miles  off.  At  present  I  take  no  notice  of  the  things 
about  me;  but  perhaps  at  some  future  time,  at  a  stiU  greater 
distance,  I  may  thus  review,  in  imagination,  the  room  in 
which  I  now  write,  and  the  objects  it  contains ;  and  I  find 
that  few  places  where  I -have  continued  some  time,  can  be 
thus  recollected  without  some  degree  of  regret ;  particularly 
the  regret  that  I  did  not  obtain  and  accomplish  all  the  good 
that  was  possible  at  that  place,  and  that  tune.  Will  it  be 
so  when  nereafter  I  recollect  this  time,  and  this  place? 
I  have  just  been  reading  an  author  who  maintains,  with 
very  great  force  of  reasoning,  that  no  man  could  in  cmf  situ^ 
atian,  have  acted  differently  from  what  he  ha%  done.  Though 
I  do  not  see  how  to  refute  his  arguments,  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  differ  from  his  opinion.  He  refe^gk  to  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  saine  doctrine.  He 
says  such  an  expresssion  as  ''  IwiU  exert  myself ^^^  is  absurd. 
It  is  an  expression  which,  notwithstanding,  I  urn  inclined 
to  repeat,  as  J  view  the  wide  field  of  duty  before  me.  My 
hope  of  success,  however,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  ob- 
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jects  of  exertion,  is  but  small.  I  preach  now  three  times 
on  the  Sunday ;  I  study  my  sermons  more  than  in  any  for- 
mer season.  They  are  too,  I  believe,  more  than  in  any 
former  season,  what  may  be  termed  evangelical.  For  the 
most  part  I  think  them  considerably  good ;  but  I  do  not 
form  tiiis  judgment  from  their  effect;  thai  appears  to  be 
very  small.  Keligion  here  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
an  unnatural  and  accommodating  mixture  with  the  world, 
from  which  no  representations  can  reclaim  it.  How  &r  the 
prevailing  spirit  may  have  an  influence  on  myself,  I  cannot 
exactly  mow,  unless  I  were  to  pass  into  the  sphere  of  an 
opposite  influence.  It  must  be  great  energy  that  can  ab« 
solutely  vanquish  the  influences  of  situation.  I  find,  at  least, 
that  I  have  not  lost  the  power  of  seeing  what  is  wrong  in 
others,  and  feeling  what  is  wrong  in  myself.  I  told  you 
that  the  '^  old  people  in  the  socie^  were  dying  fast  away." 
Two  of  them  (women)  atie  dead  since  I  wrote  so.  One  of 
them  was  a  person  of  propertv,  and  what  was  called  one  of 
the  principal  people  here.  She  had  considerable  sense,  was 
a  violent  aemocrf^,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  I  remember  her  with  but 
a  very  small  degree  of  respect.  She  always  treated  me  in 
a  very  Mendly  manner ;  but  she  was  a  bigot  and  a  miser. 
I  tell  the  people  that  I  deem  covetousness  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  vices.  But  those  on  whom  particularly  I  wish  to 
impress  this  truth  ''never  heed  me,"  as  the  old  fellow  said 
about  wasting  the  gunpowder.  The  other  was  a  person 
of  a  very  good  inoffensive  kind  of  character.  I  made  what 
is  called  a  funeral  sermon  on  her  account.  The  object  of 
it  was  to  answer  this  simple  question,  ^  What  is  it  to  be 
prepared  to  die  ?"  I  attempted  to  show  that  a  complete 
preparation  for  death  must  consist  in  three  plain  thmgs'; 
nrst,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  second,  a  devout  and  pure 
state  of  mind ;  tlurd,  a  truly  Ghiistian  or  virtuous  conduct. 
I  learnt  that  the  sermon  was  cme  of  the  most  popular  I 
have  made.  The  mortality  in  the  society  within  uie  last 
two  years,  has  been  extraordinary.  There  are  no  substitutes 
in  the  same  families,  to  fill  the  abdicated  places.  Instead 
of  that,  some  of  the  surviving  relatives  have  removed  to 
different  situations,  and  left  a  mdiancholv  amd  chilling  show 
of  vacant  seats.  I  think  the  society  is  hastening  to  disso- 
lution with  a  progress  that  no  revival  is  likely  to  retard. 
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Fate  has  fixed  her  seal.  I  was  one  Sunday,  about  a  month 
since,  at  Portsmouth,  and  preached  twice.  I  fell  among 
two  or  three  uncommonly  agreeable  and  sensible  families ; 
but  the  society  and  congregation  there  are  in  the  same 
frost-bitten  state  as  here.  I  continue  in  health,  meet  with 
a  continuance  of  friendly  attention,  live  still  in  the  same  man- 
ner, have  no  want  of  books,  and  have  a  very  decent  wardrobe. 
I  do  not  employ  much  time  in  visits,  because  generally  I' 
do  not  find  that  I  can  employ  it  to  any  valuable  purpose. 
I  used  to  tell  you  when  in  Lanes,  that  I  never  lost  time- 
when  in  company ;  and  this  was  true.  But  here  company 
is  generally  of  a  kind  to  make  me  most  sincerely  regret 
that  I  cannot  visit  and  talk  at  Gcvrs.  For  the  most  part 
I  find  conversation  a  mere  chat  about  trifles,  and  the  cus- 
tom is  so  obstinate  that  I  can  seldom  succeed  to  make  it 
any  thing  else.  I  believe  I  rarely  fail  to  make  an  effort 
this  way.  Often  I  make  a  very  vigorous  one,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  conscience,  but  .because  my  mind,  accustomed 
to  interesting  sentiments,  needs  them  to  gratify  its  taste, 
which  nauseates  inspidity.  Often  I  have  had  occasion 
to  look  round  on  a  company  with  mingled  wonder  and 
contempt,  to  observe  the  conversation  for  ever  stealing  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  important  subjects,  to  seek  its 
element  among  the  most  insignificant  ones. .  The  fault  is 
not  mine ;  there  are  few  articles  in  which  I  feel  myself  so 
clear  of  guilt.  Probably  I  told  you  that  the  situation  gave 
me  no  scope  for  executing  my  project  of  a  course  of  addresses 
to  young  persons.  Some  time  since,  when  thinking  of  one 
particular  young  person,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of 
some  use  to  arrange  my  reflections  on  some  important  sub- 
jects in  a  series  of  letters,  and  address  them  to  that  individual. 
The  person  is  a  young  woman^  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
poor  members  of  the  society,  a  person  to  whom  such  a 
service,  if  I  can  render  it  a  service,  will  be  very  seasonable. 
K I  continue  here  long  enough  to  flnish  the  series,  and  if  it 
be  tolerably  satisfectory  to  myself,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  ftirther  use  of  it.* 

I  sometimes  feel  convictions,  impressive  even  to  violence, 
of  the  duty  of  doing  all  the   good   I  possibly  can.     The 
single  idea  of  philanthropy  is  inspiring  and  grand;  but  I 
*  Journal,  Nos.  500  and  734. 
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perceive  tHat  the  practical  detail  of  toils  and  self-deniala 
opens  a  view  very  cUfferent  from  the  first  flash  of  the  subject. 
Certainly,  however,  I  have  no  determination  more  fixed  and 
animatea  than  that  of  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  My  father's  favourite  sentence  is  cordiallv  mine, 
"  The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good."  I  am  willing  to 
indulge  a  favourable  conjecture  respecting  your  health,  your 
circumstances,  and  business ;  but  I  feel  it  would  be  absiurd 
to  be  sanguine.  What  is  the  opinion  about  national  matters 
among  you  now  ?  Does  any  one  persist  to  dissuade  from 
thinking  of  them ;  and  talk  of  leaving  them  to  the  manage- 
ment of  those  who  are  appointed  to  manage  them,  &c.  ? 
The  crisis  seems  fast  approaching  that  will  cancel  to  thiok 
and  to  feel,  and  perhaps  to  act  too.  The  infatuation  of 
thoughtless  acquiescence  has  prevailed  wretchedly  too  long. 
Fox  has  assured  us  that  to  talk  any  longer  Bhont  parltameni 
is  idle ;  and  that  the  nation  must  exert  itself,  or  prepare  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  its  opprobrious  tameness.  My 
reflections  are  sometimes  very  serious  on  the  question 
of  what  would  be  my  duty  in  the  event  of  a  French  army 
appearing  on  our  plams.  In  all  events  I  commend  you  and 
myself  to  Heaven. 


XXII.    TO  HIlJ   PABENTS. 

Oiicheaier,  Feb.  12, 1798. 
HoNOUBED  Pabbnts, —  ...  I  wish  I  could  inform  you 
of  wonderful  changes  in  myself, — changes  which  I  have  long 
projected,  which  I  believe  to  be  possible,  which  are  extremely 
necessary,  wMch  I  am  still  labouring,  but  of  which  the 
advances  are  but  gradual  and  but  slow.  Yet  I  am  highly 
pleased  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  advancing.  I  am 
acquiring  something  of  that  military  discipline  of  thought* 

•  •'A  rational  repast ; 

Elxertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 
A  military  discipline  of  thought. 
To  foil  tem|>tation  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
And  ever-waking  ardour  for  the  right." 

YoTtna.—Night  8. 
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and  action,  whicli  I  suppose  will  be  indispensable  tbrougb 
the  whole  of  life ;  and  in  this  supposition  I  am  glad  tlmt 
life  is  but  short.  I  some1;inies  study,  and  pray,  and  talk, 
with  such  an  exceeding  ardour,  that  if  it  could  but  be 
constcut  I  should  soon  become  an  eminent  Christian, 
and  an  eminent  man.  My  great  fault  is  a  tendency  (I 
hope  not  an  incorrigible  tendency)  to  indolent  languor. 
The  attainment,  if  possible,  of  habitual  energy,  I  feel 
to  be  an  urgent  duty,  and  an  exceeding  difficulty.  Por  this 
purpose  I  endeavour  to  assemble  a  host  or  impressive 
considerations  around  my  mind  to  compel  it  to  activity.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  circumstances  that 
surround  me  are  not  of  a  kind  to  act  in  alliance  with  these 
stimulating  considerations.  A  situation  where  there  is 
nothing  lively,  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  inevitably  infect 
one  with  its  dulness.  There  are  situations  in  the  world 
that  would  probably  aid  and  augment  that  fire  of  mind 
which  the  influence  of  my  present  one  rather  tends  to 
quench.  But  I  shall  not  abandon  the  generous  strife.  I 
still  possess  what  may  be  called  invariable  health,  m^  diet 
continues  of  (he  same  inexpensive  kind ;  water  is  still  my 
drink.  I  congratulate  myself  often  on  the  superiority  in 
this  respect  which  I  shall  possess  in  a  season  of  difficulty  over 
many  that  I  see.  I  could,  if  necessary,  live  with  philoso- 
phic complacency  on  bread  and  water,  on  herbs,  or  on 
sour  milk  with  the  Tartars.  - 

....  I  have  a  coat  sufficiently  grave — a  dark  brownish 
grey — ^with  a  black  velvet  coUar.  Every  article  of  clothing 
is  here  expensive  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  nowhere  can  it 
be  more  necessary  to  dress  well.  It  is  what  may  be  called, 
a  very  elegant  and  fashionable  place,  and  not  large  enough, 
like  London,  PubHn,  Bristol,  &c.,  for  a  man  to  lose  him- 
self in  it,  so  as  to  be  easy  and  unnoticed.  At  present 
I  see  very  little  indeed  of  what  is  called  company.  The 
persons  are  very  few  whom  my  ecclesiastical  engagement 
brings  me  acquainted  with,  and  I  am  little  inclined  to  seek 
many  others. 

I  am  beginning  to  learn  the  French  language,  with  a  very 
sensible  emigrant  priest  for  my  tutor.  Such  an  accomplish- 
ment may  be  of  special  use  ere  while.  The  course  of 
my  preaching  and  reading  does  not  materially  alter.    I  have 
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spent  rather  too  many  hours  in  bed  this  winter,  but  shall 
not  so  misspend  many  more;  I  mean  when  it  becomes 
warmer  to  go  and  bathe  and  swim  in  the  sea. 

I  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Hughes,  who,  with  his  family, 
are  as  well  as  usual.  He  has  abandoned  his  education 
project.  He  expresses  himself  pleased  and  useful  in  his 
preaching  work.  He  is  engaged  in  a  kind  of  mission,  or 
plan  of  travelling  to  different  places  to  preach,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  He  writes  in  a  strain  of  animated  piety, — and 
exhorts  me  to  the  same 

My  thoughts  often  revert  to  political  subjects.  The 
ominous  aspect  of  the  times  both  illustrates  and  augments 
their  importance.  K  these  subjects  had  gained  the  general 
attention  of  the  people  sufficiently  much,  and  sufficiently 
early,  affairs  would  not  have  come  to  the  execrable  condition 
we  now  behold  them  in.  While  men  have  slept  the  tares 
have  been  sown,*  and  now  threaten  to  yield  a  harvest 
of  death.  The  consequences  of  contented  ignorance  can 
never  be  good.  The  enormous  guilt  of  such  a  war  without, 
and  of  such  oppression  and  corruption  within,  is  chiefly 
chargeable  on  tne  thoughtless  indifference  of  the  people 
at  large.  If  a  nation  wiU  not  be  vigilant,  it  must  be  content 
to  be  betrayed.    No  part  of  the  fault  is  mine. 

La  this  quarter  opinions  differ  as  to  an  invasion.  The  in- 
tention of  the  French,  however,  seems  evidently  to  be  most 
serioujB  and  determined.  If  so,  unless  the  elements  again 
disappoint  them,  it  must  be  a  terrible  kind  of  opposition 
indeed  that  can  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  the  first 
part  of  their  design ;  and  if  they  land,  who  shall  prophesy 
the  scenes  that  are  to  follow  P  J3ut  whether  they  come  or 
not,  things  continuing  to  proceed  in  their  present  train  mujst 
end,  at  no  remote  period,  in  convulsion,— probably  revolu- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  each  young  man  especially, 
seriously  to  think  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  the  approach  and  the  reality  of  such  an 
event 

*  *^  In  the  field  of  gOTemment,  as  in  that  of  the  world,  the  tares  qf 
deapolUm  were  town  while  men  slept /**'-^Ball''b  Apology  for  the  Freedom 
qfthe  Press,  §[o^  Wobks,  iii.  137. 
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ZXm.   TO   HIS   FABEirrs. 

CMchesier,  July  13, 1798. 

Honoured  Vaxests, — ^I  wish  I  could  compensate  for  so 
long  a  silence  by  communicating  something  tluit  should  give 
yoii  great  satisfaction ;  or  at  least  something  that  shoidd  be 
new.  A  want  of  this,  mixing  itself  with  mj  antipathy  to 
writing  letters,  and  my  disposition  toprocrastmate,  is  always 
a  principal  cause  of  my  neglect  in  this  particular — ^a  neglect 
which  i  feel  quite  certain  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to 
a  want  of  affection  or  friendship, — ^though  indeed  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  may  have  that  appearance.  I  hare  sometimes 
thought  I  would  write  to  no  one  till  I  could  tell  something 
extraordinary.  I  think  I  will  therefore  tell  nothing 
about  my  mmd  tiU  I  can  announce  a  completed  revolution 
there ;  till  every  unworthy  habit  •  be  melted  away,  and 
eveiT  conscientious  principle  in  powerful  operation.  It 
would  be  useless  to  detail  the  catalogue  of  defects,  and 
quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  intended  reforms.  The 
revolutions  of  the  world  often  admonish  me  that  the  mind 
of  a  reflective  man  ought,  in  respect  of  changes,  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  world, — ^to  have  first  achieved  each 
important  reform  within  itself,  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  other 
men,  *^ Follow  me** 

The  events  of  this  neighbourhood  are  but  quite  of  the 
common  kind.  Alternate  alarms  of  the  coming  of  the 
Erench,  and  ridicule  of  those  alarms  when  past ;  the  parade 
of  soldiers,  and  arms,  and  drums,  and  loyalty,  and  fashion, 
contrasted  with  complaints  of  declining  trade,  an  enormous 
pressure  of  taxes,  the  wan  and  hopeless  looks  of  poverty, 
execrations  of  the  government  and  governors,  and  sighs  for 
a  revolution. 

I  forget  the  precise  time  of  hay-harvest  in  the  North;  here, 
it  has  been  over  some  weeks,  and  had  a  fine  dry  season. 
The  corn-fields  are  becoming  yellowish.  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  goff>seberrie8, 
cherries,  &c.,  no  considerable  allowance,  however,  has  fallen 
to  my  share. 

The  congregation  here  remains  almost  at  a  stand.  Ano- 
ther member  of  the  society,  an  aged  woman,  died  about  the 
time  that  I  wrote  my  last  letter.    A  whole  view  of  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  place  strikes  with  an  influence  of  the  most 
bleak  and  chilly  kind,  on  a  mind  in  itself  too  cold,  and  which 
needs  the  directly  opposite  extreme  of  stimulation  and  fire. 
Yet  in  whatever  manner  I  feel,  my  public  addresses  are  not, 
I  think,  particularly  defective  in  pomt  of  animation.  Vastly 
remote  m)m  methodistic  violence,  I  yet  think  I  cannot  be 
charged  with  dulness.  As  to  being  in  any  great  or  consider- 
able degree  .useful,  it  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question : 
I  never  conceive  any  such  hope. 

In  this  town  the  persons  that  concern  themselves  any 
way  about  religion,  seem  to  me  to  fall  into  two  classes ; — 
one,  who  regard  only  a  farce  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
what  are  called  decorums; — ^these  are  devout  worshippers 
of  gowns  and  bands,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastic  mummerj, 
and  think  it  a  most  profane  thing  to  appear  in  a  pulpit  m 
any  other  colour  than  hallowed  black.  .  .  .  Ana  another 
class,  who  have  zealously  adopted  a  few  peculiar  phras^ 
and  notions  ;  some  of  them  proper,  some  cant,  some  unin*- 
telligible,  and  some  absurd.  They  only  want  to  have  these 
repeated  with  heat  and  positiveness  an  indefinite  number 
of  times,  with  occasional  damnatory  clauses  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  such  as  happen  to  think  otherwise,  and  they  are 
satisfied.  If  a  man  has  discarded,  or  perhaps  never  learnt, 
the  accustomed  theological  diction,  and  speaks  in  the 
general  language  of  good  sense,  as  he  would  on  any  other 
subject,  they  do  not  like  his  sentiments,  even  though 
accordant  with  their  own ; — ^his  lanmiage  and  his  thoughts 
are  all  pagan ;  he  ofiers  sacrifice  witn  strange  fire. 

I  sometimes  &I1  into  profound  musings,  on  the  state  of 
this  great  world, — on  tne  nature  and  the  destinies  of 
man, — on  the  subject  of  the  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?" 
The  whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation  appears  inexpressi- 
bly strange  and  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud, 
forest  after  forest,  and  Alps  upon  Alps !  It  is  in  vain  to 
declaim  against  scepticism.  I  feel,  with  an  emphasis  of 
conviction,  and  wonder,  and  regret,  that  almost  all  things 
are  enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things  are  covered  with 
thickest  darbiess,  that  the  number  of  things  to  which 
certainty  belongs  is  small I  hope  to  enjoy  "  the  sun- 
shine of  thp  other  world.'*  One  of  the  very  few  things 
that  appear  to  me  not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity 
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in  general ;  some  of  the  evidences  of  whicli  I  have  lately 
seen  most  ably  stated  by  Archdeacon  Faley  in  his  book  on 
the  subject. 

I  should  be  perfectly  in  health  but  for  some  kind  of 
complaint  in  my  eyes,  which  gives  me  some  apprehension. 
I  have  felt  something  of  it  ever  since  last  summer,  or 
autumn,  when  it  was  caused  by  walking  late  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  damp  air  of  a  shadv  retreat I  very  often 

bathe  and  swim  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  comes  up 
within  two  miles  of  the  town.  I  have  persevered  in  learn- 
ing to  swim,  and  should  now  be  but  little  a&aid  of  the  pits 
and  rivers  in  your  neighbourhood.  ...  I  did  not  suppose 
that  my  father's  remarks  and  sentiments  required  a  distinct 
and  formal  reply.  I  am  always  convinced  of  the  sincere 
benevolence  that  dictates  them,  always  feel  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  attention  and  to  gratitude,  and  am  always 
happy  to  adopt  them  as  my  own  when  my  judgment  per- 
ceives their  justice. 


XXIT.   TO   HIS   PARENTS. 

Chiohester,  Nov,  19,  1798. 

HoNOUEEP  Paeents, — ^I  am  not  insensible  of  the  value 
of  that  kind  attention  of  Providence  which  still  prevents  me 
from  having  to  communicate  to  you,  and  from  hearing  frt)m 
you,  any  disastrous  intelligence.  I  can  indeed  almost 
wonder,  when  I  consider  what  a  thing  is  life,  that  I  retain  it 
thus  through  lengthened  months  and  years,  and  when  I 
consider  how  still  more  frail  is  health,  that  I  have  to  tell 
you  I  still  possess  its  utmost  vigour,  exceptiog  only  in  the 
case  of  my  eyes 

What  may  be  the  general  state  of  religious  societies  in 
Eogland,  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  Not  a  partide  of  that 
kind  of  intelligence  seems  to  circulate  down  to  this  coast. 
I  have  no  hope  of  any  extensive  prevalence  of  true  religion 
without  the  interference  of  angelic,  or  some  other  extra- 
ordinary and  yet  unknown  agency,  to  direct  its  energies,  and 
conquer  the  vast  combination  of  obstruction  ^d  hostility 
that  opposes  it.    An  amazing  fact  is,  that  this  hostility  has 
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bitlierto  been  mainly  successful.  The  triumphs  of  reli^on 
have  been  most  limited  and  small,  those  of  evil  almost  infi- 
nite. We  see  the  melancholy  result  of  an  experiment  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  the  whole  Christian  era.  The 
result  compels  me  to  conclude  that  religion  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  reform  the  world,  till  it  is  armed  with  some 
new  and  most  mighty  powers ;  till  it  appears  in  a  new  and 
last  dispensation.  Men  are  the  same  they  always  were ;  and, 
therefore,  till  some  such  wonderful  event  takes  place,  their 
affections  will  be  commanded  by  sense  in  opposition  to 
faith,  by  earth  in  preference  to  heaven.  The  same  causes 
operating,  it  were  absurd  to  expect  different  effects.  My 
melancholy  musings  on  the  state  of  the  world  have  been 
much  consoled  by  the  £Eunous  maxim,  '^  Whatever  is,  is 
right,^^  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  whole  system  taken  together 
is  the  best  possible — is  absolutely  good ;  and  that  all  the 
evil  that  ever  has  taken  place,  or  tibat  now  prevails,  was 
strictly  necessary  to  that  ultimate  good  which  the  Father  of 
all  intends.  Beueving  that  He  has  in  view  an  end  infinitely 
and  perfectly  good,  I  must  believe  that  all  things  which  take 
place  among  his  creatures  are  means,  proceeding  in  an 
undeviating  line  towards  that  end,  and  that,  in  decreeing  the 
end,  he  decreed  also  the  means. «  As  nothing  can  take  place 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  power,  nothing  can  take  place 
against  his  will;  therefore,  the  evils,  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  are  not  against  his  sovereim  will.  Nothing  is 
contingent;  all  evils  are  foreseen  by  him,  and  he  permits 
them;  but  he  would  not  permit  them  if  something  else 
would  better  answer  his  final  purposes,  inasmuch  as  he 
chooses  the  best  possible  means  to  accomplish  his  end ;  to 
suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  great  work 
mignt  have  been  done  better.  He,  from  the  beginning, 
chose  that  all  things  should  come  to  pass  as  they  have  done^ 
as  they  do,  and  as  they  will  hereafter ;  otherwise  something 
must  have  come  to  pass  either  without  his  knowledge,  or 
against  his  will.  All  the  events  of  the  world,  all  the  actions 
of  mankind,  have  been  a  correct  chain  of  causes  and  con- 
sequences, up  to  the^«^  causes  ;  these  ^r«^  causes  were  all 
formed  and  fixed  bv  &od,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the 
consequences,  and  he  formed  and  fixed  these  causes  in  order 
to  produce  these  very  consequences.    K  sin  be  traced  up  to 
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its  cause,  that  cause  will  be  found  to  haye  been — the  nature 
and  the  state  of  man  ;  but  this  cause  was  precisely  so  fixed 
hj  the  Creator,  and  evidently  with  a  determination  that  this 
fatal  consequence  should  follow ;  for  he  fixed  it  so  that  he 
saw  this  consequence  most  certauilj  would  follow.  He  who 
fixed  the  first  great  moviag  causes  appointed  all  their  effects 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  "  Whatever  is,  is  right."  Thus, 
regarding  God  as  strictly  the  cause  of  all  things,  I  am  led 
to  consi(&r  all  things  as  working  his  high  will ;  and  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  evil  ia  the  world 
than  he  saw  accurately  necessary  toward  that  ultimate 
happiness  to  which  he  is  training,  in  various  manners,  all  his 
creatures.  In  this  view  too,  I  can  sometimes  commit  myself 
to  his  hands  with  great  complacency,  certaiu  that  he  will  do 
for  me,  in  all  respects,  that  which  is  best.  .  .  .  The  season, 
so  gloomy  here,  must  be  dismal  up  on  your  hills ;  it  would 
be  peculiarly  so  to  my  father,  if  the  spirit  and  the  hopes  ot 
religion  were  not  independent  of  changing  times,  and  capa- 
ble of  triumphing  over  them  all. 


XXV.   TO  THE   BET.   JOSEPH  HUaHES. 

Chichester,  Feb.  15,  1799. 

Mt  deab  Fbiend,— Forgive  me  that  the  business  of 
this  letter  is,  like  that  of  so  many  former  ones,  entirely 
personal,  and  the  person — ^myself.  I  am  anxious  to  show 
you  that  your  remonstrances,  accusations,  regrets,  are  not  aU 
in  vain,  though  even  during  my  last  visit  you  probably 
thought  them  so.  Unfortunately  the  most  cynical  fold  of 
my  character  is  the  outermost  But  impressions  may  dis- 
appear on  the  surface  because  they  are  gone  inward. 

I  have  thought  with  great  emotion  on  some  of  the  views 
and  facta  presented  to  me  while  with  you.  I  have  before 
expressed  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  preaching,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  best  kind  of  utility.  How  much  must 
the  sentimental  force  of  this  conviction  have  been  augmented 
by  the  representation  of  the  apostolic  felicities  of  suqh  a 
man  as  Pearce!  I  feel  affectingly  that  this  is  to  live 
divinely ;  that  this  is  indeed  to  imitate  the  great  Master, 
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and  to  pursue  a  course  which  his  approbation  will  crown. 
How  much  I  long  to  call  such  men  brothers,  and  to  attest 
the  relationship  by  a  similarity  of  spirit  and  of  action ! 

I  have  asked  myself  with  solemn  earnestness  and  deep 
regret,  "  Why  am  not  /  added  to  the  evangelic  constella- 
tion?" Oh!  why  not  myself  an  apostle — a  confessor? 
Shall  I  be  indeed  estran^d  from  the  best  cause?  At 
the  da^  of  accounts,  shall  it  indeed  be  found  that  I  have 
been,  m  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  less  than  all  my  contem- 
poraries ?  Am  not  /  to  hear  the — "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?  "  I 
have  asked  myself,  ''Are  the  obstacles  insuperable? — are 
the  causes  of  failure  necessarily  perpetual?^'  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  affirmative.  I  love 
the  evangelic  style  of  truth  when  I  read  it,  or  hear  it,  more 
than  anv  other;  it  appeals  directly  to  my  heart,  and  makes 
me  aspire  ardently  to  attain  that  divine  discipleship,  that 
devotion  to  Jesus,  which  would  make  me  zealous,  and  useful, 
and  happy.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  myself  fixudly  pre- 
cluded from  the  most  favoured  and  popular  field  of  religious 
exertion, — that  in  which  such  men  as  Fearce,  Hinton,  and 
yourself,  are  labouring.  You  intimated  in  your  last  letter 
that  this  career  is  still  open  to  me, — ^let  but  mjr  mind  be 
adapted.  You  repeated  the  opinion  during  my  visit.  I  wish 
to  know  how  fer  you  were  smcere.  I  should  be  happy  to 
make  one  more  experiment  among  people,  if  they  are  to  be 
found,  who  have  all  the  warmth  of  the  gospel.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  tells  me  I  should  succeed.  Do  you  deem  my 
present  views  of  Christianity,  if  aided  by  more  fervour  of 
mculcation,  essentially  inadequate?  !My  opinions  are  in 
substance  Calvinistic,  and  therefore,  when  fully  brought  out, 
differ  obnoxiouslv  from  those  of  the  General  Baptists  here 
or  elsewhere.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  their  societies, 
either  through  the  medium  of  their  opinions,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  a  mortal  cold- 
ness and  incurable  decay.  Among  them,  therefore,  I  could 
never  reach  the  animated  freedom,  if  I  could  obtain  even  a 
bare  toleration,  of  that  strain  of  preaching  which  my  views 
require,  and  of  which  some  enviable  examples  evince  the 
superior  efficacy,  and  in  this  efficacy  evince  perhaps  the 
peculiar  approbation  of  God. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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Now  then,  the  question  is,  "Will  you  reeonunend  nie  to 
.  any  society  you  may  hear  of  in  your  connexion,  or  to  any 
other  man  (Pearce,  for  instance,)  whose  local  information 
may  be  more  extensive  ?  I  have  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  is  incomparably  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  administered  to  my  fellow  mortals,  and 
that  he  is  the  noblest  of  men  who  administers  this  with  the 
most  fidelity  and  zeal.  I  feel  this  moment  as  if  an  angel 
appeared  to  me  and  commanded  me  thus  to  employ  myself 
to  my  last  hour.  Yes !  I  will.  The  idea  of  losing  all  that 
glory  of  Christian  achievement  and  immortal  reward,  which 
still  appears  as  if  it  were  possible  to  me,  would  greatly 
aggravate  the  sadness  with  which  I  thiiik  how  much  I  have 
already  lost. 

I  repeat,  that  while  I  cannot  but  contemn  the  circle  and 
the  spell  of  any  denomination,  €ui  a  party  of  systematics  pro^ 
fessing  a  monopoly  of  truth,  I  hold  (I  believe)  accurately 
the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinistic  faith ;  as,  the  corruption 
of  hmnan  nature,  the  necessity  of  a  divine  power  to  change 
it,  irresistible  grace,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  in  its  most  extensive  and  emphatic  sense, 
final  perseverance,  &c.,  &c.  As  to  my  opinion  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  a  candid  and  honest  statement  would  be, 
that  I  deem  it  the  wisest  rule  to  um  precisely  the  language  of 
Scripture,  without  charging  myself  with  a  definite,  a  sort  of 
mathematical,  hypothesis,  and  the  interminable  perplexities 
of  explication  and  inference.    I  am  probably  in  the  same 

Sffallel  of  latitude  with  respect  to  orthodoxy,  as  the  revered 
r.  Watts,  in  the  late  maturity  of  his  thoughts.  I  assigned 
to  you  the  reason  why  I  consider  the  question  not  of 
primary  importance ;— nor  in  fact  is  any  question  so,  which 
is  of  difficult  comprehension  and  determination. 

The  necessarian  scheme,  which  has  greatly  consoled  some 
of  my  feeliQgs  regarding  mankind,  has  not,  however,  dimi- 
nished my  regrets  for  my  own  past  negligence,  nor  the  ever^ 
springing  desire  to  tread  the  exalted  path  of  Christian 
heroism,—- of  prophets  and  apostles;  and  by  teaching  the 
strict  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  it  has  enforced 
my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  means  and  strenuous 
exertion  to  the  attainment  of  ends.  .  .  . 
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XXVI.  TO   THE  BEY.  JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

[Date  uncertain.] 
I  have  nothing  additional  or  different  to  express  on  the 
theological  subject  of  our  correspondence.  Every  new 
reflection  tells  me  that  my  evangehc  determinations  ought 
to  be,  and  every  hope  flatters  that  they  will  be,  irreversible. 
Assembling  into  one  view  all  things  in  the  world  that  are 
important,  and  should  be  dear,  to  mankind,  I  distinguish  the 
Christian  cause  as  the  celestial  soid  of  the  assemblage, 
evincing  the  same  pre-eminence,  and  challenging  the  same 
emphatic  passion  which,  in  any  other  case,  mind  does 
beyond  the  inferior  elements ;  and  I  have  no  wish  of  equal 
energy  with  that  which  aspires  to  the  most  intimate  possible 
connexion  with  Him  who  is  the  life  of  this  cause,  and  the 
life  of  the  world. 

I  believe  I  expressed  myself  in  a  very  crude  manner  on 
the  subject  of  elocution,  in  my  last  letter.  I  must  have 
utterly  misrepresented  myself,  if  you  suppose  my  sentiments 
go  in  the  smallest  degree  to  approve  a  dry,  monotonous 
enunciation.    My  leading  principle  is  the  simple  and  trite 


one,  that  every  Idnd  of  speaking,  whether  arg^umentation, 
invective,  famiuar  ideas,  or  solemn  ones,  should,  in  public, 
alwavs  take  that  modulation  of  voice  and  cast  of  manner 
which,  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  life  is  ascertained  to  be 
the  appropriate  one ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  canom- 
cal  manner,  belonging  by  distinction  to  the  pulpit.  It  is, 
of  course,  that  the  sentimental  intonation  of  voice  should 
not  be  assumed,  but  when,  and  in  the  degree  in  which,  the 
sentiment  is  there.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  that  a  speaker's  man- 
ner should  thus  always  indicate  the  present  pitch  of  his 
mind.  In  my  diction  I  am  sensible  that  a  striking  defect 
must  have  appeared  in  most  of  the  extemporaneous  speci- 
mens you  have  heard.  You  would  notice  a  e;reat  many 
inert,  make-weight,  pieces  of  expression,  to  supply  the  want 
of  continuity ;  many  spiritless  terminations  of  a  sentence, 
hanging  to  the  period  like  a  withered  hand  to  the  body ;  a 
deficiency  of  the  life-blood,  so  to  call  it,  of  fervid  intelli- 
gence, circulating  vitality  to  the  last  extremities  of  ex- 
pression, into  the  minutest  ramifications  of  phrase ;  a  cer- 
tain something  like  restive  unwillingness  in  the  train  of 
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words  to  move  on,  producing  an  effect  rather  like  tlie  creak 
of  nnoiled  wheels ;  and  a  want  of  what  I  again  name,  the 
liquid  flux  of  expression,  varj^g,  swelling,  concealing,  each 
rugged  point,  as  it  glides  freely  over,  and  passing  gracefully 
away. 

I  repeat  that  these  defects  belong  to  my  rmimpired  sea- 
sons ;  that  th^  are  not  inserted  into  my  most  appropriate 
and  characteristic  diction,  even  my  letters  will  testify.  I 
own  it,  however,  a  criminal  neglect,  not  to  have  acquired 
that  command  of  my  mind,  which  would  make  it 'indepen- 
dent on  the  visitations  of  sentiment,  for  an  execution  at 
least  moderately  proper  and  graceful. . . . 


XXVTI.   TO   HIS  FABEirrS. 

Chichester,  March  25, 1799. 

HowoxJEBD  Pabewts, — Some  of  the  particulars  contained 
in  your  letter  occasioned  me  considerable  surprise.  At  an 
advanced  age,  changes  of  any  kind  are  unpleasant,  and  a 
new  habitation  may  at  first  require  one  degree  of  patience 
added  to  that  which  your  situation  needed  before.  How- 
ever, the  principal  consideration  in  any  residence  is,  that 
piety  which  is  confined  to  none,  and  which  makes  into  a 
temple  of  the  Divinity  whatever  l30use  it  inhabits.  To  the 
immortal  spirit  every  house,  and  the  world  itself,  is  but  a 
prison;  you  carry  into  your  new  abode  the  pleasing  cer- 
tainty, that  no  sublunary  abode  will  detain  you  so  long  as 
the  one  which  you  have  quitted.  How  much  you  will  know 
before  so  many  more  years  shall  have  passed !  Long  before 
that  time  you  will  have  seen  the  visions  of  eternity ;  you 
will  have  entered  the  alone  happy  mansions ;  you  will  have 
joined  the  great  company  which  no  man  can  number.  Yes, 
and  at  an  earlier  period  or  a  later,  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you 
there,  after  having  overcome  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Q-o  before,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  entef  first  into  the 
paradise  of  Q-od ;  I  trust  that  the  path  of  faith  and  zeal  will 
conduct  me  to  the  same  happy  place,  and  that  He  who  has 
the  keys  of  the  invisible  world  will  give  me  admittance 
there. 

....  Provided  I  could  realize  the  requisite  preliminaries. 
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a  matrimonial  coimexion  is  certamly  the  object  of  my  wishes 
at  present^  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  at  anj  former 
time.  Certain  romantic  projects,  stretching  into  wild  and 
distant  scenes,  have,  for  some  time  past,  considerably  faded 
on  my  imagination.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  mingle 
enthusiasm  of  design  with  sobriety  of  calculation,  and  then 
to  crown  this  conjunction  with  the  addition  of  resolute,  per^ 
severing  industry. 

WitMn  the  last  fortnight  my  eyes  have  been  in  one 
respect  (for  two  or  three  complaints  seem  to  meet  in  them), 
considerably  better.  I  do  not  feel  reason  to  be  sanguine  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  means  last  prescribed  to  me,  but  shall 
persist  for  the  present  to  employ  them,  though  attended 
with  much  pain.  To-morrow  I  mean  to  write  a  statement 
of  symptoms,  in  a  letter  to  Hughes,  to  be  shown  to  the 
gentleman  I  last  consulted,  and  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
through  the  means  of  Hughes's  acquaintance  with  him.  If 
it  appear  necessary,*!  will  not  hesitate  to  make  another 
journey  to  London  on  purpose.  I  can  at  present  read  a 
moderate  time  with  tolerable  ease,  which  I  could  by  no 
means  do  some  time  since.  Conscience  has  repeatedly 
made  accusation  on  my  neglect  of  employing  this  feculty, 
each  faculty,  the  whole  man,  in  a  zealous  prosecution  of  the 
noblest  purposes.  Hoping  for  a  restoration  of  soundness  in 
this  valuable  article,  and  determined  to  consecrate  my  whole 
self,  whether  in  disorder  or  well,  to  the  work  of  Grod,  with 
even  an  apostle's  zeal,  I  feel  much  resignation  to  his  provi- 
dence, respecting  the  event  of  this  and  each  other  affair. 
Your  prayers  I  mow  wiQ  not  be  wanting.  In  mine  I  have 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  admonitory  dispen- 
sations, and  even  have  been  in  some  degree  thankful  for 
them.  I  have  supplicated  Heaven,  that  whatever  afflictions 
are  absolutely  needful  to  make  me  and  keep  me  such  as  I 
ought  to  be,  and  such  as  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  be,  may 
be  applied.  At  whatever  cost,  I  fervently  wish  to  be  hum- 
ble, to  be  devotional,  to  be  heavenly-minded, — ^in  short,  to 
be  a  Christian.  Life  is  but  short ;  and  it  is  long,  lon^  since 
I  fancied  it  could  be  a  scene  of  pleasure  and  paradise.  I 
consent  to  take  it  as  a  series  of  sorrows ;  to  pass  through  it 
as  a  vale  of  tears,  if  in  the  end  that  better  world  may  pour 
s/H  its  light  and  its  joys  on  my  soul. 
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My  visit  to  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  of  great  service  in 
respect  of  my  religious  feelings.  He  has  the  utmost  degree 
of  evangelic  animation,  and  has  incessantly,  with  affection- 
ate earnestness  in  his  letters,  and  still  more  in  his  personal 
intercourse,  acted  the  monitor  on  this  subject.  It  has  not 
been  in  vain.  I  have  felt  the  commanding  force  of  the  duty 
to  examine  and  to  Judge  myself  with  a  solemn  faithfulness. 
In  some  measure  I  have  done  so,  and  I  see  that  on  this 
great  subject  I  have  been  wrong.  The  views  which  my 
judgment  has  admitted,  in  respect  to  the  gospel  in  general, 
and  Jesus  the  great  pre-emment  object  in  it,  have  not 
inspired  my  affections  m  that  animated,  unbounded  degree, 
which  would  give  the  energy  of  enjoyment  to  my  personal 
religion,  and  apostolic  zeal  to  my  mmistrations  among  man- 
kind. This  fact  is  serious,  and  moves  my  deep  regrets. 
The  time  is  come  to  take  on  me,  with  stricter  bonds  and 
more  affectionate  warmth,  the  divine  discipleship.  I  fer- 
vently invoke  the  influences  of  Heaven,  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take  possessioijL  of  all  my  soul,  and 
give  a  new  and  powerfd  impmse  to  my  practical  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  tne  Messiah. 

My  opinions  are  more  Calvinistic  than  when  I  first  came 
here ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  in  direct  hostility  with  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  belief  in  this  society.  The  ^eatest  part 
of  my  views  are,  I  believe,  accurately  Calvinistic.  My 
opinion  respecting  fiiture  punishments  is  an  exception* 

Judging  from  what  it  is  here,  I  deem  that  the  season 
must,  with  you,  be  still  very  inclement.  Very  soon,  however, 
another  May  will  shed  its  mild  influences  to  alleviate  my 
father's  pains  and  confinement.  My  mother  will  feel  even 
so  short  a  remove  an  added  burden  in  the  fatigue  of  a 
return  from  Hebden  Bridge,  Heptonstall,  &c.  Which  house 
is  it  in  the  fold  that  you  occupy?  Nothing  of  consequence 
is  in  motion  here,  except  indeed  the  arrangements  respect- 
ing the  income-tax,  which  seems  to  transform  many  into 
enemies  of  government  who  professed  to  be  friends  before. 
What  is  the  state,  on  the  whole,  of  the  cotton  trade  ?  No 
trade,  however,  no  resources  of  any  kind,  can  long  support 
the  present  enormous  system — as  about  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  productive  industry  of  the  nation  goes  directly  to  the 
purposes  of  government  and  war,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
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still  larger  proportion  being  so  diverted  each  succeeding 
year. 

The  fate  of  Europe,  it  seems^  is  about  to  be  put  to  a  last 
trial  in  Germany.  K  the  Erench  are  still  successful,  uni-r 
tersal  revolution,  England  not  excepted,  seems  a  matter  of 
course.  One  of  my  last  sermons  was  on  the  text,  "  The 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice."  His  kingdom  come, 
his  will  be  done. . . . , 


XXVni.   TO  MISS   OABOLIKE   OAEPEKTEK. 

CMchesieTy  [date  unoertaiit] 
Miss  C. — It  is  an  ingenuous  spirit  which  approaches 
you — happy  to  avow  an  animated  esteem  for  your  qualities, 
and  very  sorry  for    the    destiny    which    renders  you  a 
stranger. 

The  accidental  mention  of  some  of  your  relatives,  during 
an  evening  I  lately  passed  with  a  highly  intelligent  and 
respected  gentleman,  led  the  conversation  at  last  to  you. 
I  had  not  heard  of  you  before.  Tour  friend  (qualified  by 
uncommon  discernment  and  coolness  to  represent  justly) 
displayed  a  character  which  captivated  my  attention  en- 
tirely, for  I  instantly  perceived  that  no  common  spirit 
gleamed  in  its  expressive  lines.  He  described  your  quick- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought,  the  cordial  ardour  or  your 
sentiments,  and  your  resolute  perseverance  to  obtain  what* 
ever  accomplishments  you  determined  ought  to  be  yours. 
He  spoke  of  a  vivacity  significant  and  characteristic,  even 
in  that  very  sprightb*  extreme  into  which  he  intimated  it 
sometimes  plays.  He  added  the  best  praise,  apparently 
with  a  confidence  it  would  be  merited  for  ever ;  he  said 
you  were  aood.  He  evidently  described  with  great  pleasure, 
and  has  selected  a  most  fortunate  subject  to  impart  it.  I 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  interesting  stranger  with  an 
emotion  that  exulted  in  an  occasion  of  expressing  itself  so 
warmly.  .  We  could  have  wished  not  to  feel  that  the  instance 
we  contemplated  was  a  rare  one.  We  were  sorry  to  glance 
a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  blame  on  the  common  currency 
of  female  character ;  and  contrast  was  not  necessary  to 
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Miss  C,  the  multitude  soon  faded  from  sight,  and  left  her 
alone.  We  wanted  but  your  actual  presence  to  have  been 
completely  happy  that  hour.  We  jomed  in  regret  that  the 
world  should  have  influences  inauspicious  to  a  person  of 
such  happy  promise ;  that  to  live  in  its  gayer  scenes  espe- 
cially, and  lose  none  of  the  refinements  of  sensibility  and 
conscience,  is  a  trial  of  excellence  which  gives  benevolence 
a  solicitude  even  for  Miss  C. 

A  little  while  after  this  conversation  the  thought  occurred 
of  writing  to  you.  But  would  not  this  be  a  strange  action? 
would  not  some  fantastic  animal  of  the  family  of  Don  Quixote 
appear  to  Miss  C.'s  imagination  ?  Yet  why  ?  she  will  not 
deny  my  right  to  be  interested  in  a  character  like  hers, 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  to  associate  her  image  with  those 
ideal  forms  of  select  individuals  among  whom  I  love  to 
muse.  Will  not  the  admiration  which  I  cannot  reftise 
to  rising  excellence,  though  distant  and  personally  unknown, 
entitle  me  to  convey  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  escaping 
all  eclipse,  that  excellence  may  be  finished  into  ftdl  and 
permanent  lustre  ?  Yes !  I  have  a  right  to  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  of  Miss  C,  of  wishing  she  may  be  greatly  happy, 
and  of  telling  her  so,  though  in  this  form  of  friendship 
without  a  name. 

The  view  of  such  an  animated  and  strong  character 
naturally  leads  to  reflections  on  what  are  intimately  allied 
to  it — ^high  principles  and  conduct. 

If  I  should  venture  freely  on  to  express  some  of  these 
reflections  to  the  person  at  whose  idea  they  rise,  vnll  she 
absolve  me  ?  will  candour  still  wear  her  accustomed  smile  ? 
I  hesitate ;  but  I  could  not  hesitate  if  I  thought  you  would 
in  any  degree  charge  me  with  impertinence.  A  high 
opinion  of  your  character  alone  could  have  suggested  the 
thought  of  addressing  any  such  communications  to  you. 
An  essential  principle  in  a  superior  character  is  a  refined 
self-respect,  and  I  could  not  bear  for  a  moment  to  hurt  this 
delicate  and  honourable  feeling.  Formal  lecture-looking 
presumption  would  not  more  incur  than  deserve  your  scorn. 
Believe  me,  madam,  no  mortal  can  detest  more  than  I  do 
the  part  of  an  officious  intruder  with  a  world  of  pretended 
wisdom  to  spare.  I  abhor  it.  With  so  much  iatelligence 
and  principle,  you  will  of  yourself  be  just  to  each  subject  of 
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deep  inteFest ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  that  tempts  me  to 
offer  reflections  on  some  of  those  subjects  to  you.  I  know 
the  luxury  of  disclosing  ideas  to  a  mind  who  has  ideas,  of 
expatiating  on  some  grand  interest  with  a  person  who  feels 
already  all  its  inspiration.  It  is  like  planting  a  &yourite 
flower  amid  a  bed  of  still  more  beautiful  flowers,  instead  of 
dooming  it  to  droop  or  die  among  nettles,  a  fate  very  simikr 
to  that  of  aspiring  sentiments  when  attempted  to  be  im- 
parted to  trivial  or  degraded  minds.  I  acknowledge  ambi- 
tion, madam — the  wish  to  obtain  fop  some  of  my  sentiments 
the  honour  of  miaglia^  with  yours.  I  wish  to  enjoy  the 
complacency  of  believing  that  for  a  little  while  a  very 
interesting  lady  has  thought  with  me,  and  perhaps  has  not 
been  displeased.  I  felicitate  you  on  possessing  a  miud  of  a 
superior  order ;  what  paltiy,  vulgar  dust  to  this  are  those 
distinctions  which  the  world  hol<k  out  for  its  fools  to  adore 
— ^and  they  do  adore !     Pagans ! 

Allow  me  to  second  your  own  views  in  the  wish,  that 
you  may  secure  its  utmost  value,  disclose  all  its  energies, 
embrace  all  its  felicities,  strengthen  it  to  the  last  possible 
degree  of  power.  Let  the  mind  assert  an  existence  entire, 
ac^ve,  and  strong,  a  contrast  to  so  many  minds  which  we 
see  glimmering  and  flittering  on  the  brink  of  nothiu^.  Let 
it  command  tm*ough  the  whole  system  of  feeliug  and  action 
with  an  ever-waking  and  mighty  prevalence ;  so  that  life 
may  be  to  the  utmost  that  is  possible,  what  it  is  a  poor 
thing  when  it  is  not,  the  life  of  mind.  Be  the  superior 
person,  the  dignified  Caroliue.  You  feel  you  can,  therefore 
should,  nay^  will  bo.  Li  the  scene  of  mental  pleasures  and 
attainments,  you  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  a  person 
of  gigantic  stature  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees — ^an  abuity  to 
reach  the  highest  and  the  best ;  and  here  ability,  right,  and 
duty,  are  the  same.  Nature,  science,  morals,  religion,  these 
belong  to  you.  You  have  power  to  enter  and  possess 
these  treasures ;  and  if  it  were  possible  you  would  volun- 
tarily shut  yourself  out,  who  would  applaud  the  self- 
denial?  who  but  those  whose  applause  and  censure  you  would 
despise  ?  how  slight  to  a  vigorous  mind,  how  insipid  to 
hearts  of  sensibility,  is  the  usual  tenor  of  pursuits  and 
intercourse  among  many  of  our  acquaintance,  among  the 
younger  part  especially — among  the  ladies  (I  think  I  do  not 
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aee  Miss  C.  frown) — among  the  ladies  emphatically.  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  insignificance,  frivolity,  inanity, 
be  not  the  words  ?  Is  this  the  triumph  of  existence,  the 
glory  of  being  rational,  the  superiority  of  man  over  a  butter- 
fly ?  I  am  not  pleading  for  brown  solemnity,  the  November 
habits  of  fourscore  and  a  convent.  No!  No!  No!  lam 
pleading  for  the  genuine  voluptuousness  of  life.  I 
am  pleading  that*  life  may  have  some  zest  and  poignancy 
infused  by  a  mind  acting  with  vivacifrjr  on  subjects  worthy 
6f  its  energy.  I  am  pleading  that  life  may  not  be  dissi- 
pated among  trifles,  till  at  last  itself  sicken  into  a  tasteless 
trifle,  with  neither  resources  to  be  happy,  nor  courage  to 
expire !  Tou,  madam,  were  not  designed  for  the  common 
level,  nor,  I  think,  could  often  condescend  to  it,  and  be 
blameless;  but  that  level  cannot  be  yours.  "A  soul 
pregnant  with  celestial  fire"  will  disdain  that  little  artificial 
sphere  within  which  imbecility  and  folly  have  condemned 
tnemselves,  and  may  invite  yo«,  to  move.  It  will  scorn 
to  inhabit  a  painted  egg-shell,  and  live  on  what  commonly 
passes  for  pleasure.  It  feels  attractions  irresistible,  the 
magnetism  of  the  sky.  It  will  demand  its  own  element. 
Let  it  rise ! 

The  divinest  object  is  to  be  ffood.  Pardon  me,  iiadam,  I 
do  not  forget  the  pleasing  fact  that  you  are  good;  oidy 
I  am  wishing  that  you  may  be  signally  so.  In  goodness 
any  elevation  below  the  sublimest  gratifies  a  noble  spirit, 
not  as  a  complacent  resting-place,  but  as  an  approach 
towards  the  summit,  and  an  omen  of  reaching  it  ere  while. 
A  more  than  sufficient  number  will  be  content  to  inhabit 
the  low  ground  of  virtue,  and  Miss  C.  can  well  be  spared 
to  try  the  ascent  to  those  elevated  possibilities  which  she 
cannot  have  beheld  with  indiflerenoe.  I  trust  your  con- 
tempt is  not  less  than  mine,  of  the  common  notions,  cant, 
and  conduct,  of  contented  mediocrity.  How  much  nobler 
is  the  generous  distress  which,  after  weeping  over  conscious 
deficiency,  kindles  into  enthusiasm  at  the  feir  vision  of 
pefect  goodness,  gilding  a  far-off  view  of  fdture  destiny ! 
With  what  emotion  we  contemplate  a  great  example,  and 
eagerly  adopt  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  heart  from  the 
regions  of  death  or  poetry !  But  who  shall  convert  the 
humble  pleasure  of  admirmg  into  the  triumph  of  being  such 
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ficliaracterP  To  a  question  like  this,  Miss  O.'s  feelings 
have  ofben  responded. 

There  is  one  solemn  rule  of  endless  obligation,  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  which  we  are  not  numbered  by.  the 
Etenial  among  his  own  great  party  of  friends,  selected 
through  the  creation ;  viz.,  to  accomplish  both  as  to  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  do,  all,  absolutely  all  the  good  we 
eon :  can,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  combination  of  aU  our 
time,  all  our  fiunilties,  and  all  the  assistance  which  a 
gracious  Power  aboye  will  impart.  If,  therefore,  at  any 
pitch  of  attabunent  or  exertion  we  pause  to  ask,  ''  Is  not 
this  enough?"  and  again,  "Will  not  this  suffice?"  the 
answer  is  instant  and  inyariable,  "  Can  you  do  no  more  ? 
Are  you  improving  your  time  with  a  diligence  which  cannot, 
cannot  be  more  mtense  ?  Are  you  cultivating  your  heart 
and  mind  with  a  solicitude  of  wisdom  not  to  be  augmented? 
Are  you  serving  mankind  with  a  Saviour's  benevolence, 
and  God  with  a  martyr's  zeal  ?"  Answer,  O  conscience ! 
thou  canst  tell!  Eigid  but  sublime  condition!  yet  not 
rigid  either,  for  goodness  is  not  a  task  of  superstition, 
and  foreign  to  the  great  affair  of  happiness.  To  be  good  is 
to  be  happy.  Angels  are  happier  than  mankind  because 
they  are  better. 

"•What  a  glorious  world !"  I  exclaim,  as  I  look  up  to  the 
alternate  clear  effulgence  and  cloudy  beauties  of  the  sky, 
and  then  over  all  the  vernal  charms  of  the  earth.  How 
genuine,  how  innocent,  are  aU  these  delightM  visions! 
"  Peace  be  to  thee,  candid  nature,  and  thy  scenes  I  Thou 
art  what  thou  appearest.*'  But  this  indeceptive  disclosure 
of  the  reality  or  things  does  not  prevail  among  the  objects 
of  human  pursuit ;  for  see  the  numbers  who  in  quest  of 
happiness  are  fatally  deluded — deluded  surely,  for  they  could 
never  choose  to  be  so  miserable. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  such  a  scene,  to  dare  the  experiment 
without  the  keen  and  watchful  fire  of  an  angel's  eye. 
Decree  in  the  outset,  dear  madam,  that  you  will  not  be 
imposed  upon.  As  the  fair  forms  that  promise  happiness 
and  joy,  approach  you  and  invite  your  attention  with 
smiles,  arrest  them  and  compel  them  within  the, circle 
where  truth  combats  enchantment.  How  many  will  you 
send  deformed   away!     Be  resolute  I     Pluck  away  every 
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mask  and  veil !  Look  at  them  with  the  mind's  fiill  force ; 
examine  them  sternly,  as  Bhadamanthus  judging  the  de- 
parted spirits.  Exert  this  keen  inquisition  on  everj  thing 
— ^your  habits,  your  friends,  your  engagements,  and  what- 
ever is  important  to  you.  Bepeat  that  you  will  not  be 
imposed  on;  ascertain  the  fact,  gra^p  the  reality.  Ask, 
"What  good?  what  tendency?  what  price?  what  dura- 
tion ?  "  Ask,  and  paude.  Determine  to  extort  the  reply 
of  truths  Oh,  do  not  relent !  a  judge  or  a  captive  !  .  The 
hour  of  trial  must  precede  the  hour  of  felicity.  Eemember 
that  each  delusive  appearance  may  conceal  a  fountain  of 
some  deadly  element,  which  the  unfortunate  person  that 
examines  not  but  confides,  may  soon  perceive  to  open,  and 
pour  a  Stygian  stream  over  the  whole  of  life.  Bemember 
that  each  delusion  must  ultimately  fly ;  how  happy,  then, 
to  anticipate  the  hour  of  revelation,  and  leave  as  little  as 
possible  to  be  taught  by  grim  experience,  with  her  execrable 
lesson  in  black  print !  Thus,  while  so  many  are  doomed 
to  wake  from  the  dreams  of  vanishing  delight,  may  you 
possess  "the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss;"  and  may 
your  felicities,  as  they  bloom  and  aspire,  embrace  the  column 
of  eternity,  and  live  for  ever !  Instruction,  with  its  detail 
of  cautions,  is  not  for  you.  A  friendly  voice  will  not  say  to 
you,  "  Avoid  this  and  the  other ;  do  not  condescend  to  the 
petty  clicking  of  cards ;  do  not  waste  vour  time,  and 
the  dear  delightful  luxuries  of  a  sentimental  breast,  in  those 
modish  groups  of  company  where  Miss  C.  or  where  Minerva 
would  appear,  and  act  with  no  superiority  over  a  pretty 
fool."  r^o\  you  will  sit  in  judraient  yourself,  and  act 
from  a  decision  all  your  own.  You  are  able,  you  are 
worthy ;  do  not  forget  a  judge's  deliberation. 

l?he  friends  of  virtue  are  pledged  by  that  friendship  to 
an  incessant  hostility  against  foUy  in  all  its  forms,  xou 
have  determined,  therefore,  what  kind  of  regard  may  be  due 
to  some  of  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  to  all  its  slaves ;  to 
mere  heaux  and  belles;  to  the  vain  pomp  of  wealth  and 
rank,  parading  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  in  the  laughable  notion 
that  to  look  big  va  to  be  great ;  to  what  may  be  called  the 
cant  of  gentility,  mincing,  in  affected  phrases,  through  all  ita 
varieties  of  insignificance ;  and  to  the  tribe  of  occupations 
and  insect  amusements  (alas!  flies  about  a  dead  body!). 
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yriach  engage  so  many  of  the  circles  of  wliat  is  called 
"  polished  society."  Smite  some  of  these  forms  of  folly  with 
an  ardent  beam  of  your  mind,  and  they  will  fade  before  yoii 
like  Hamlet's  ghost  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Against  all  these  virtue  expresses  unalterable  antipathy ; 
and  shall  her  accomplished  votary — ^her  Caroline — do  less  ? 
Polly  meanwhile  may  wonder  why  you  should  not  gra- 
ciously smile.  It  belongs  to  a  virtuous  spirit  to  assert  an 
independence  of  character,  a  power  of  self^direction,  and  to 
scorn  and  violate  custom,  and  every  thing  else  that  opposes 
its  sublime  principles.  Despicable  is  an  atom  character, 
carried  along  with  the  mass, — a  human  bubble,  impotent  to 
move  an  inch  against  the  stream.  You  are  a  person  not  to 
be  led,  but  to  lead ;  your  mental  vigour  will  ^quently  give 
you  an  ascendancy  among  those  you  may  associate  with, 
and  benevolence  will  point  it  to  its  noblest  use ;  can  you 
imagine  to  yourself  a  pleasujre  more  emphatic  than  to 
enlighten  and  meliorate  ?  Beflect  on  the  serious  discipline 
and  momentous  value  of  life;  reflect  that  life  itself  will 
come  to  an  end.  These  thoughts  will  take  away  much  from 
gaiety;  these  deductions  ought  to  be  made.  The  claims 
are  such  as  we  are  not  likely  to  refuse ;  what  remains  will 
be  legitimate. 

I  kjiow  how  ungracious  an  offering  such  a  letter  as  this 
would  be  to  many  young  ladies ;  some  would  call  it  imperti- 
nent ;  some  fantastic,  and  very  many  insufferably  serious, 
"The  ghost  of  Cato  I"  they  would  exclaim,  and  recoil.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  must  of  course 
necessarily  approve;  yet  I  have  addressed  these  ideas  to 
you  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  not  be  unwelcome, 
though  they  could  not  be  necessary.  K  they  were  neces* 
sary,  I  know  they  would  not  be  acceptable.  "  And  if  not 
necessary,"  perhaps  you  will  say,  "Why,  after  all,  do  you 
write  ?  '  Can  you  not  then,  madam,  be  kind  to  the  ambi- 
tion I  mentioned  before  ? 

While  I  indulge  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  thought  of 
revolving  sentiments  with  Miss  C.  rather  than  for  her, 
another  thought  tells  mo  that  it  is  not  exactly  thus  that  her 
sentiments  would  have  flowed,  and  not  exactly  thus  she 
would  have  communicated  them  to  a  person  for  whom  she 
meant  to  express  her  high  complacencv  and  respect.     She 
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would  have  infused  a  certain  engaging  spirit  tHrough  all 
that  would  have  charmed  away  the  possioility  of  offence, 
and  made  an  intrusion  ever  dear  to  memory. 

Well,  ms\Afm\y  but  do  accept  the  intentions  of  this  strange 
letter,  from  a  person  who  wonders  that  a  sympathetic  inte- 
rest in  excellence,  though  unseen,  should  be  stirange.* 


XXIX.   TO  THE  BEY.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Oiichester,  April  29, 1 799. 

My  deab  FaiBin), — Some  days  spent  from  home  have 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  delay  what  ought  toi 
have  been  an  immediate  answer  to  your  last.  My  a^now^ 
ledgments  are  due  for  the  service  rendered  me  m  waiting 
on  Mr.  Wathen,  and  transmitting  his  advice.  It  will  be 
followed, — not  indeed  without  a  strong  suspicion  that  there 
is  some  disorder  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  which  this 
treatment  alone  will  not  reach.  I  now  see,  or  fancy  a 
slight  amendment  in  the  lids.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  since  I  wrote,  the  eyes  altogether  have  been  in  a  state 
somewhat  more  favourable  in  respect  of  feeling,  than  I  then 
described.  That  any  progress  has  been  made  towards 
removing  the  principal  cause  of  disorder,  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  caa  scarcely  allow  myself  to  hope.  My  wishes  join 
with  yours,  that  this  and  every  other  painful  visitation  may 
have  a  purifying  effect. 

Lately  I  have  felt  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  I  had 
before  scarcely  believed  possible,  for  the  discipline  of  suffer- 
ing, while  a  merciful  hand  applies  it  to  correct  the  mind. 

I  proceed  to  the  substance  of  your  letter.  I  shall  not 
conceal  that  the  first  impression  was  much  of  the  painfiil 
kind.  I  said  to  myself,  walking  pensively  in  a  field,  "  JECere, 
while  I  speak  of  the  miseries  of  human  guilt  and  impotence, 
assert  the  inanity  of  human  merits,  and  the  presumptuous 
impiety  of  reposing  in  any  degree  on  «0(^while  I  refer 

*  *^  The  consumptive  complaint  of  which  this  young  lady  died,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  has  in  two  or  thiee  years  carried  off  her  mother  and  six 
usters."— A^ote  by  Mr,  Foster, 
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every  thing  to  divine  grace,  assert  the  infinite  value  of  the 
Saviour,  say  that  he  is  '  all  in  all,'  exhibit  him  as  the  blessed 
and  only  hope  of  the  world — I  encounter  a  cold  and  dis- 
cordant sympathy,  among  the  principaL  persons  of  the 
connexion.  I  am  called  Calvinistic,  Methodistic,  and  cfust 
out  of  the  synagogue.  I  address  myself  to  minds  of  happier 
light,  whose  inteffigence  I  admire,  whose  piety  I  love,  and 
they  see  nothing  in  the  emotions  which  have  prompted  my 
sighs,  my  prayers,  my  ardent  hopes,  more  than  the  illusions 
of  imagination,  but  thinly  and  partially  concealing  an  '  en- 
mity agamst  God,^  which  still  hes  black  and  immovable  at 
the  foundation  of  all !  'Tis  thus  I  am  for  ever  repelled 
from  every  point  of  religious  confraternity^  and  doomed, 
still  doomed,  a  melancholy  monad,  a  weeping  solitaire.  Oh 
world!  how  from  thy  every  quarter  blows  a  gale,  wintry, 
cold,  and  bleak,  to  the  heart  that  would  expand!" 

These  were  the  feelings  of  the  instant ;  but  I  soon  reco- 
vered calmness  enough  to  recognize  the  faithful  friend  in 
the  sharp  inquisitor,  and  to  thank  him  both  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  for  the  mode  of  evincing  it.  Had  he  discovered 
less  penetration  or  less  faithfulness,  I  should  have  respected 
him  less.  I  am  constrained  to  feel  you  are  worthy  to  be 
my  Preceptor  still ;  and,  while  I  hope  to  extract  some  good 
from  every  one,  I  trust  to  receive  it  in  copious  communi- 
cations from  you. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  salutary  for  myself  to  entertain  some 
of  the  same  apprehensions  which  you  have  expressed,  and 
certainly  a  severe  investigation  oi  the  state  of  my  mind 
discloses  so  much  that  is  unworthy,  or  equivocal,  as  to 
warrant  suspicion  to  extend  stiQ  further  than  I  see. 

I  know  it  too  well,  that  for  a  long  course  of  time,  during 
which  I  have  felt  an  awful  regard  for  religion,  my  mind  has 
not  been  under  the  full,  immediate  impression  of  its  most 
interesting  character,  the  most  gracious  of  its  influences,  its 
evangelic  beams.  I  have  not  with  "  open  face  beheld  the 
transforming  glory  of  the  Lord."  I  have,  as  it  were,  wop- 
shipped  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  not  habitually 
dwelt  in  that  sacred  recess  where  the  God  of  love  reveals 
all  himself,  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  is  it  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  in  aspiring  and  advancing  towards  a  better  state,  I 
may  be  accompanied  for  a  whue  by  some  measure  of  the 
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defects  and  the  sliades  contracted  in  that  gloomj  sojourn, 
which  I  must  for  ever  deplore  ? 

It  is  much  to  affirm,  and  I  think  I  may  with  great  con- 
fidence affirm,  that  all  my  cherished,  warmest  desires  and 
intentions  are  consonant  to  the  pure  eyangelic  standard. 
May  I  not  allege  it  as  some  proof  of  this,  that  I  at  present 
wish  to  commit  myself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  apostolic 
profession ;  nay,  more,  that  I  do  habitually  commit  myself 
nere,  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  which  regard  the  coin- 
cidence or  opposition  of  those  I  am  connected  with  ? 

You  doubt  whether  my  heart  has  really  given  the  fulness 
of  its  affection  to  the  Saviour.  As  far  as  my  heart  itself 
feels  this  doubt,  it  is  filled  with  trembling :  it  assuredly  can 
never  rest  till  no  doubt  on  the  subject  remains. 

But  which  of  the  prmeiples  of  that  devotion  are  wanting  P 
Certainly  none  of  the  solemn  reasons  of  it  are  wanting, 
and  none,  I  think,  unfelt.  Whatever  is  appalling  in  the 
aspect  of  the  king  of  terrors,  whatever  is  affecting  in  the 
welfare  and  prospects  of  a  soul  guilty,  immortal,  and  my 
own  ;  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that 
is  commanding  in  the  opening  visions  of  Eternity,  or  awful 
in  the  contemplation  of  God  the  Judge, — ^all  these  concur 
with  the  infinite  worthiness  of  that  Saviour  to  constrain  me 
into  the  sacred  union,  and  to  seal  it.  Can  a  more  urgent 
and  immense  interest,  can  stronger  bonds,  make  him  the 
Lord  of  my  heart  or  of  yours  ?  Are  these  not  precisely  the 
reasons  why  he  should  be  dear  ?  Yes,  he  stanos  forward  to 
my  view  in  a  most  momentous  connexion  with  all  these ; 
and  in  whatever  degree  these  mighty  objects  are  affecting 
to  me,  in  that  degree  he  is  become  estimable  and  beloved. 

But  you  fear  I  do  not  full^  meet  the  most  important 
office  and  character  of  the  Saviour,  that  of  a  deliverer  from 
the  miseries  of  sin ;  that  I  do  not  receive  Jesus  in  the  deep 
abasement  of  conscious  guilt.  Perhaps  you  image  me 
approaching  him  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  should  say,  ''  I 
have  sat  in  judgment  on  thy  claims,  and  I  find  that  thou  art 
worthy  that  I  should  he  thy  friend;  I  choose,  therefore,  to 
wear  the  honours  of  thy  cause,  and  rank  among  thy  diynified 
followers."  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  It  is  at  the  audit 
of  conscience,  while  guilt  weighs  heavy  on  my  heart,  that  I 
learn  the  true  and  unspeakable  value  of  a  Eedeemer.     But 
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I  have  eVer  felt  this  internal  world  of  ildquityy  and  the 
endless  griefs  that  accompany  it,  a  mournful  theme.  Surely 
I  might  have  been  excused,  though  I  did  not  disclose  in 
detail  all  the  sentiments  that  excruciate  or  melt  a  soul  con- 
templating and  lamenting  its  deep  depravity  and  aggravated 
guilt.  I  might  have  been  forgiven  a  reluctance  to  expatiate 
on  the  subject  as  personal  to  myself,  before  any  being  but 
Him  only  who  can  pardon.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am 
awfully  sensible  how  presumptuous  and  hopeless  this 
advance  to  Mim  would  be,  without  a  frequent  reference  to 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  P 

"Why  would  my  friend  attribute  the  confidence  with  which 
I  have  expressed  my  intentions  and  expectations  to  a  vain 
self-sufficiency,  when  it  could  be  assigned  to  a  much  more 
generous  cause,  the  force  of  resistless  conviction  F  It  is 
impossible  to  feel  what  I  sometimes  feel,  and  not  indulge  at 
the  time  (inconsiderately,  it  may  be)  a  persuasion,  that  the 
effect  of  such  emotions  must  be  eternal.  "My  heart  pre- 
sumes it  cannot  lose,  The  relish  all  mv  days."  I  scarcely 
ever  read  the  JSfew  Testament  without  deling  all  that  I  now 
describe;  and  I  love  to  cherish  this  ardour.  Indeed  this 
enthusiasm  often  subsides  into  the  recollection  of  past 
ardours,  convictions,  confidence,  hopes,  and  tJteir  fate!  1 
then  wonder  I  can  ever  indulge  confidence  again.  But 
again  it  swells  and  rises — and  should  it  not  rise  P — at  the 
view  of  that  gracious  economy  of  divine  influences  and 
strength  from  heaven  which  Jesus  has  proclaimed  and  still 
administers.  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  no  man  embraces 
this  part  of  the  Gospel  with  a  firmer  belief  or  a  warmer  joy 
than  I  do.  I  solemnly  aver  that  all  my  habitual  confidence, 
as  to  what  I  shall  become  or  accomplish,  rests  exclusively 
here.    The  alternative  is  such  a  hope  or  flat  despair. 

'' Mortifications,  censures,  injustice,  faQures,  await  the 
Christian  zealot."  Yes,  it  is  impossible  I  can  have  ob- 
served the  world  so  long,  and  not  be  apprised  of  it  all.  I 
perceive  the  thorns  and  briars  tangled  across  his  path,  and 
— ^to  fill  up  the.  picture — the  spiders  that  harbour  among 
them — ^the  causes  of  disgust  added  to  the  causes  of  pain. 
The  most  sanguine  fires  of  zeal  and  benevolence  should  not, 
and  cannot  long  delude  his  judgment  out  of  the  certain, 
sad,  and  permanent  estimate  of  mankind.    Human  society, 
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oom|K>tiiided  as  it  is  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  conceit, 
famishes  ungracious  materials  to  work  upon.  It  is  but  to 
a  comparative  few  that  the  Christian  missionaiy  can  hope 
to  be  useful.  Melancthon  soon  had  cause  to  ''smile  in 
bitterness  "  at  his  fond  youthful  expectations  of  convincing 
and  reforming  aU  mankmd.  There  are  many  whom,  as  Dr. 
Young  says,  "you  cannot  love  but  for  the  Almighty's  sake.*' 
Oh,  what  a  humiliation  of  all  that  was  aspiring — what  a 
blast  of  all  that  was  tender,  have  I  sometimes  experienced 
on  making  the  transition  from  the  exaltation  of  prayer,  and 
the  fervours  of  charity  in  the  closet,  to  the  praxis — ^in  the 
actual  sight  and  intercourse  of  mankind.  A  reflecting 
man's  expectations  will  indeed  be  moderate,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  combine  with  his  zeal  and  efforts  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  forbidden  to  mingle  its  fire  with  his 
hopes.  But  what  then  ?  What  happy  energy  has  sustained 
and  impelled  Watts  and  Doddridge?  What  energy  does  fire 
Pearce,  Hinton,  or  yourself?  And  cannot  I  be  kept  con- 
stant to  the  righteous  cause  by  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  ? 
Cannot  /  feel  the  solemn  claims  of  a  duty  that  leaves  me 
no  choice  ?  Cannot  I  consider  Him  who  endured  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself?  Cannot  I  have 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward  ?  As  to  ''  disappoint- 
ment in  the  expectation  of  applause,"  as  to  ''the  sacrifice 
of  philosophic  fame,"  if  you  wul  believe  me,  I  hold  these 
considerations  very  light.  I  have  lately  thought  on  this 
subject  intensely,  and  not  in  vain.  Philosophy  itself  unites 
with  religion  to  pour  an  utter  contempt  on  the  passion  for 
fame.  I  have  been  labouring  a  good  while  to  fix  my  mind 
firmly  on  this  principle — ^namely,  to  persist  in  what  I  judge 
the  most  excellent,  resolutely,  zealously,  and  unalterably, 
and  only  for  unalterable  reasons,  and  then  regard  neither 
praise  nor  censure,  admiration  nor  contempt,  caresses  nor 
abuse,  any  otherwise  than  m  they  may  effect  my  power  of 
doing  good. 

There  is  great  force  in  your  remarks  on  the  deceptions  of 
imagination,  A  strong  imagination,  expanding  and  sweep- 
ing over  ages  and  worlds  in  quest  of  grandeur,  will  exult  in 
the  sight  of  whatever  is  great  in  any  department  of  contem- 
plation, as  well  the  evangelic  as  any  other.  It  will  hail  it 
as  an  object  of  taste.    It  will  revel  in  a  sublime  romance  of 
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religion.  It  will  admire  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  some 
of  the  Christian  truths  and  prospects  as  magnificent  obiects, 
analogous  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  stupendous  pheno- 
mena in  the  physical  universe.  These  feelings  may  exist 
where  they  do  not  evince,  nor  form  any  part  of  the  influ* 
ences  of,  a  divine  spirit  pervading  the  soul  and  making  it 
evangelic  and  heavenlv.  This  is  what  you  mean ;  I  believe 
it  is  too  true.  But  what,  then,  is  the  criterion  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  these  fervours  in  any  given  case  ?  The  proof 
will  be  found  in  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  these 
feelings  with  the  other  movements  of  the  mind  and  in  their 
consequences.  Let  Bousseau  be  the  instance.  In  his 
eloquent  praise  of  Christianit]^^,  taken  hy  itself y  you  will 
hardly  detect  a  proof  that  it  is  not  dictated  by  a  piety 
sublime  as  his  genius.  Ask,  then,  Does  Bousseau  zealously 
endeavour  to  etablish  all  the  {{roofs  of  Ghristianitv  P  Does 
Eousseau  reverently  submit  his  genius  and  his  philosophic 
speculations  to  its  authority  P  Does  Bousseau  receive  with 
equal  pleasure  the  abasing,  as  the  elevating,  truths  of 
Christianity  P  Does  he,  as  a  guilty  being,  rejoice  in  Christ 
chiefly  as  a  Saviour  ?  Can  he  despise  philosophic  fame  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  P  Does  he  zealously  proclaim  him  to  his 
brethren  P  Is  he  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
consolations  P  Does  he  pray  fervently  P  Does  he  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  P  Are  his  morals  reformed  P 
These  would  prove  him  a  Christian,  and  his  eloquence 
would  be  that  of  an  apostle.  'Tis  matter  of  never-ending 
regret  that  Bousseau's  character  will  not  bear  such  a  pro- 
cess of  trial.  I  am  not  claiming  any  kindred  to  his  subUme 
genius  while  I  bring  myself  to  the  touchstone,  and  say,  "  A 
glow  of  imagination ;" — but  certainly  that  is  not  all.  The 
gospel  is  to  me,  not  a  matter  of  complacent  speculation 
only,  but  of  momentous  use,  of  urgent  necessity.  I  come 
to  Jesus  Christ  because  I  need  pardon,  and  purification, 
and  strength.  I  feel  more  abased,  as  he  appears  more 
divine.  In  the  dust  I  listen  to  his  instructions  and  com- 
mands. I  pray  fervently  in  his  name,  and  above  all  things 
for  a  happy  union  with  him.  I  do,  and  will  proclaim  him. 
For  his  sake  I  am  willing  to  go  through  evil  report  and 
good  report.     I  wish  to  live  and  die  in  his  service. 

Is  not  this  some  resemblance  of  '^  the  simpHcit}^  of  the 
H  2 
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fishermen,"  on  wliich  you  insist  with  emphasis?  This 
spirit,  my  dear  friend,  is  in  a  certain  degree, — ^to  be,  I  trust 
divinely  augmented, — assuredly  mine.  The  Gulilean  Mth 
has  gained  the  ascendant,  and  I  anticipate,  though  with 
humSity  and  intervals  of  fear,  everything  happy  from  its 
influence.  The  tide  of  my  mind  is  really  turned,  and 
though  it  has  not  yet  mounted  the  desired  height,  I  trust 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its  direction. 

The  hint  in  your  letter  respecting  scripture  diction,  was, 
I  remember,  in  your  conversation,  a  direct  accusation  of 
my  being  philosophically  reluctant  or  ashamed  to  employ 
it.  No  charge  was  ever  more  unjust.  I  acknowledge  the 
defect,  but  the  reason  of  it  is  a  memory  which  I  can  never 
trust  to  attempt  verbal  citations  from  any  book,  unless 
either  I  have  time  for  recollection,  or  have  the  passage 
written  before  me ;  nay,  the  reason  is  anything  rather  than 
the  one  you  have  surmised. 

Thus  far  I  have  written,  and  with  more  prolixity  than  I 
intended ;  somewhat  in  character  of  client  to  my  pen.  But 
after  all,  my  capital  concern  is,  not  to  defend  what  I  am, 
but  to  be  what  I  ought  to  be.  K  some  of  the  evils  you 
have  suggested  do  still  adhere  to  me,  my  most  ardent 
prayer  is  for  their  removal.  "Will  not  yours  be  added? 
Meanwhile  both  my  feelings  and  a  strong  conviction  of 
duty  impel  me  towards  action.  The  reflection  on  the  inu- 
tility to  which  I  have  been  doomed  so  long,  often  starts 
into  anguish.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  persuasion 
that  I  belong  to  some  popular  and  useful  sphere.  Will  my 
much  respected  friend  assist  me  ?  "Will  not  you  take  me 
by  the  hand?  Will  you  not  meet  with  a  brother's  cordiality 
a  returning  wanderer?  Can  the  gracious  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause  move  its  advocate  rather  to  repel  associates  than 
invite  ?  Methioks  a  disciple  of  Jesus  would  say,  "  He  that 
is  not  against  us,  is  for  us."  Methinks  while  he  would 
animadvert  with  faithftdness  on  every  defect,  he  yet  would 
zealousljr  urge  forward  the  general  effect.  Methinks  he 
would  wish  a  convalescent  religionist  placed  amid  the  most 
salubrious  air.  But  I  am  checked, — ^I  am  chilled.  Was  not 
your  letter  meant  to  tell  me  that  you  would  not  incur  any 
responsibility  on  the  subject  ?  This  was  one  of  my  ideas 
in  the  first  impression,  and  I  am  not  now  certain  of  the 
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contrary.  It  is  of  pressiiig  consequence  that  I  should 
know.  Of  my  engagement  here,  only  one  month  remains; 
I  cannot  regret  its  termination  ;^-it  is  a  Cimmerian  so- 
journ. X)o  not  accuse  me,  my  dear  friend ;  do  not  require 
that  I  should  work  miracles.  A  most  uncommon  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  renders  it  almost  hopeless  that  any 
man  can  be  of  much  service  here.  I  have  not  written  to 
any  person  but  yourself  on  the  subject  of  another  situation. 
I  ought  to  consider  you  as  a  fayourable  specimen  of  what  I 
might  expect  in  the  evangelic  connexion ;  if  you,  therefore, 
remse  your  countenance,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  any 
other.  Then  the  sweet  hopes  of  an  useful  happiness,  which 
have  revived  with  so  much  ardour,  would  have  bloomed  but 
again  to  die !  Well ;  it  would  be  but  one  more  in  the  sable 
train  of  disappointments.  My  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
good,  but  mysterious  Being.    Let  it  be  accomplished ! 


XXX.   TO   MISS   CABOLIKE   CAEPENTEB.* 

[About  MidBummer,  1799.] 
I  should  not  venture  a  momentary  interruption  of  feel- 
ings, which  I  know  must  choose  the  pensive  retirement  of 
the  heart,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  insinuate  a  sentiment  or  two, 
not  discordant  with  the  tone  of  grief. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  your 
happiness  will  authorize  me  to  convey  to  you,  at  such  a 
serious  hour,  the  expression  of  a  friendly  and  solicitous 
sympathy.  I  am  willmg  to  believe  that  the  sincere  respect 
with  which  I  have  addressed  you  in  serener  days,t  will  be 
a  pledge  to  you,  that,  in  assuming  such  a  liberty,  I  cannot 
forget  the  delicacy  of  respect  which  peculiarly  belongs  to 
you,  now  you  are  in  a  scene  of  suffering;  and  that  this  little 
attention  which  I  seem  to  myself  to  owe  you,  will  not  be 
deemed  to  violate  the  sacredness  of  sorrow. 

♦  **  The  person  to  whom  this  was  addressed  was,  the  writer  believes,  in 
health  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  She 
received  it  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  one  very  near  relative,  and  when 
another  was  each  day  expected  to  die." — Note  by  Mr,  Foster, 

t  Letter  XXVIII. 
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I  should  be  most  happj,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  im** 
part  any  influences  that  could  alleviate  the  oppressions  of 
the  heart,  or  aid  your  fortitude  in  its  seyere  probation. 
But  I  dare  not  indulge  so  pleasing  a  hope.  I  know  too 
well  that  suffering  clings  to  the  sufferer's  9elf;  and  that  any 
other  mind,  though  actuated  by  the  kindest  wishes,  is  still 
a  foreign  mind,  and  inhabits  a  separate  sphere  from  which 
it  can  but  faintly  breathe  consoling  sentiments. 

Yet,  doubtless,  there  are  in  existence  truths  of  sweet  and 
mifi|:hty  inspiration^  which,  perfectly  applied,  would  calm  your 
feelings,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  around  you.  How  happy 
were  the  art  to  steal  such  fire  from  heaven !  How  much  I 
wish  it  yours !  Yes,  and  there  are  softenings  of  distress, 
glimpses  of  serenity,  ideas  of  tender  enthusiasm,  firm  prin- 
ciples, sublime  aspirings,  to  mingle  with  the  feelings  of  the 
good  in  every  situation.  I  love  to  assure  myself  these  are 
not  wanting  to  you.  I  hope  they  will  prolong  the  benignant 
charm  of  their  visitation,  and  be  at  intervals  closer  to  your 
heart  than  even  the  causes  of  sadness  that  environ  you. 

You  will  not.  Miss  C,  disdain  the  solicitude  of  a  sincere 
friend,  who  is  interested  for  you  while  you  are  suffering, 
and  loves  the  sensibility  of  which  he  regrets  he  cannot 
beguile  the  pain.  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  feel  for  a 
season  all  that  you  feel,  in  order  to  acquire  an  entire  and 
poignant  sympathy.  This  alone  can  convey  the  exquisite 
significance,  the  magic  of  soul,  into  the  suggestions  that 
seek  to  revive  the  depressed  energy  of  a  tender  heart.  I 
would  exert  the  whole  efficacjr  of  a  mind  thus  painfully 
instructed,  to  soothe  or  to  animate;  I  would  look  around 
for  every  truth  and  every  hope  to  which  Heaven  has  im- 
parted sweetness,  for  the  sake  of  minds  in  grief;  I  would 
mvoke  whatever  friendly  spirit  has  power  to  shed  balm  on 
anxious  or  desponding  cares,  and,  unobserved,  steal  a  part 
of  the  bitterness  away;  I  would  also  attempt  a  train  of 
vigorous  thmhmg ;  I  would  not  despair  of  some  advantage 
from  the  applications  of  reasoning.  Indeed  it  is  known  too 
well,  there  are  moments  when  the  heart  refuses  all  control, 
and  gives  itself  without  reserve  to  grief.  It  feels,  and  even 
cherishes  emotions  which  it  cannot  yield  up  to  any  power 
less  than  that  of  heaven  or  of  time.  Arguments  .may 
vainly,  sometimes,  forbid  the  tears  that  flow  for  the  affect- 
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ing  events  of  remembrance  or  anticipation.  Argoments 
-wSl  not  obliterate  scenes  whose  eveiy  circumstance  pierced 
the  heart.  Arguments  cannot  recall  the  victims  of  death. 
Dear  affections  T--the  sources  of  felicity,  the  charm  of  life, 
— ^what  pangs,  too,  they  can  cause !  x  ou  have  loved  sen- 
sibility, you  have  cultivated  it,  and  you  are  destined  yet,  I 
hope,  to  obtain  many  of  its  sweetest  pleasures ;  but  you 
see  how  much  it  must  sometimes  cost  you.  Contemn,  as  it 
deserves,  the  pride  of  stoicism ;  but  still  there  are  the  most 
cogent  reasons  why  sorrow  should  somewhere  be  restrained. 
It  should  acknowledge  the  limits  imposed  by  judgment  and 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Do  not  yield  your  mind  to  the  gloomy 
extinction  of  utter  despondency.  It  still  retains  the  most 
dear  and  valuable  interests,  which  require  to  be  saved  from 
the  sacrifice.  Before  the  present  circumstances  took  place, 
the  wish  of  friendship  would  have  been,  that  you  mignt  be 
long  happily  exempted  from  them ;  now  it  is  that  you  may 
gain  from  them  as  high  an  improvement  and  a  triumph  as 
ever  an  excellent  mind  won  from  trial.  From  you  an  ex- 
ample may  be  expected  of  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous 
and  thoughtful  person  has  learnt  to  bear  the  melancholy 
events  of  life.  £!ven  at  such  a  season  it  is  not  a  duty  to 
abandon  the  study  of  happiness.  Do  not  altogether  turn 
away  from  sweet  Hope,  with  her  promises  and  smiles.  Do 
not  refuse  to  believe  that  this  dark  doud  will  pass  away, 
and  the  heavens  shine  again;  that  happier  days  will  com- 
pensate these  hours  that  move  in  sadness.  Gnef  will  have 
its  share — ^apainfril  share ;  but  ^ef  will  not  have  your  all, 
Caroline.  There  is  good  in  existence  still, — ^rich,  various, 
endless, — ^the  pursuit  of  which  will  elevate,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  which  will  crown  you.  Even  your  present  emotions 
are  the  distresses  of  tender  melancholy :  how  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  anguish  of  guilt !  Yours  are  such  tears  as 
innocence  may  shed,  and  intermingle  smiles — ^pensive  smiles, 
indeed,  and  transient,  but  expressive  of  a  sentiment  that 
rises  toward  heaven. 

The  most  pathetic  energies  of  consolation  can  be  im- 
parted by  BEuaiOK  alone,  the  never-dying  principle  of  aU 
that  is  happy  in  the  creation.  The  firm  persuasion  that  all 
things  that  concern  us  are  completely  every  moment  in  the 
han(&  of  our  Pather  above,  infinitely  wise  and  merciful ; 
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that  he  disposes  all  these  events  in  the  verf  best  possible 
manner;  and  that  we  shall  one  day  bless  him  amid  the 
ardours  of  infinite  gratitude  for  even  his  most  distressing 
visitations ; — such  a  sublime  persuasion  will  make  the  heart 
and  the  character  sublime.  It  will  enable  you  to  assemble 
all  your  interests  together,  your  wishes,  your  prospects, 
your  sorrows,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  that  are 
dear  to  you,  and  present  them  in  one  devout  offering  to  the 
best  Father,  the  greatest  Friend ;  and  it  will  assure  you  of 
being  in  every  scene  of  life  the  object  of  his  kind  perpetual 
care. 

Permit  me,  madam,  to  add,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  towards  preserving  a  vigorous  tone  of  mind  in 
unhappy  circumstances,  is  to  explore  with  a  resolute  eye 
the  senous  lessons  wMch  they  teach.  Events  like  those 
which  you  have  beheld,  open  the  inmost  temple  of  solemn 
truth,  and  throw  around  the  very  blaze  of  revelation.  In 
such  a  school,  such  a  mind  may  make  incalculable  improve- 
ments. I  consider  a  scene  of  death  aa  being  to  the  inte- 
rested parties  who  witness  it,  a  kind  of  sacramenif  incon- 
ceivably solemn,  at  which  they  are  summoned,  by  the  voice 
of  Heaven,  to  pledge  themselves  in  vows  of  irreversible 
decision.  Here,  then,  Caroline,  as  at  the  high  altar  of 
eternity,  you  have  been  called  to  pronounce,  if  I  may 
express  it  so,  the  inviolable  oath — ^to  keep  for  ever  in  view 
the  momentous  value  of  life,  and  to  aim  at  its  worthiest 
use,  its  sublimest  end ;  to  spurn,  with  a  last  diadftin,  those 
foolish  trifles,  those  frivolous  vanities,  which  so  generally 
within  our  sight  consume  life,  as  the  locusts  did  Egypt; 
and  to  devote  yourself  with  the  ardour  of  passion  to  attain 
the  most  divine  improvements  of  the  human  soul ;  and  in 
short,  to  hold  yourself  in  preparation  to  make  that  interest- 
ing transition  to  another  Lfe,  whenever  you  shall  be  claimed 
by  the  Lord  of  the  world. 
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XXXC.   TO  HBS.   B.   MA^T 

Batiersea,  Jtdy  23,  1799. 
.  Mt  DiLiB  Fbtbitd, — ^Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
varieties,  the  pleasures,  or  the  mortificatioiis,  of  a  sojourn 
in  the  busy  world,  will  never  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
the  most  meritorious  individual  I  met  with  in  Chichester. 
In  the  short  space  that  has  elapsed,  I  have  often  thought  of 
you.  I  have  fiancied  to  myself  your  mode  of  life,  your 
walks  in  the  fields,  and  your  visits  to  your  cousins.  But 
however,  when  one  experiences  any  change  in  respect  to 
one's  self,  one  is  ready  to  imagine  some  change  in  every 
thing  and  person  one  Imows,  so  much  so,  that  u  I  were  to 
revisit  Chichester,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  of  my  eyes  and 
my  voice  would  be  after  chatwes.  Though  I  have  been 
absent  but  three  or  four  weeks,  I  should  ask,  *'What! 
are  you  quite  the  same  kind  of  person?"  ''Is  the  circle 
of  acquaintance  the  same  ?"  "Is  Watery  Lane  the  same  P" 
"The  meeting  just  such  as  it  wasp"  "The  General 
Baptists  quite  the  same  p"  "The  room  I  slept  in,  and  all 
its  pictures,  the  samep"  I  know  at  least  that  /  am  too 
much  the  same.  Oh !  I  pant  for  a  grand  revolution  in  all 
my  soul  and  character.  I  wish  for  a  sacred  zeal,  for  devo- 
tional habits,  and  an  useful  life.  How  defective  in  all  these 
while  at  Chichester!  Conscience  often  told  me  that, 
though  the  situation  was  indeed  unfavourable,  yet  no  small 
part  of  the  fisiult  was  in  myself.  I  still,  and  shall  ever  feel, 
the  regret  of  not  having  made  those  vigorous  exertions 
which  I  might  have  made,  which  I  ought  to  have  made,  and 
which,  if  made,  might  perhaps  have  had  *8ome  considerable 
effect.  I  have  almost  wished  sometimes,  that  I  could  have 
been  there  a  season  longer  to  make  some  kind  of  atonement 
to  myself  and  to  the  people.  But  the  past  is  irrevocable,—- 
I  hope  the  disapprobation  with  which  I  review  it,  will  be  on 
incentive,  a  strong  incentive,  to  a  nobler  course  hereafter. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you You  will 

wonder  tluit  I  have  not  yet  been  in  London,  though  I  am 
within  four  miles  of  it,  and  see  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 

Abbey  in  the  distance  every  day It  will  be  a  great 

gratification  if  you  will  write  to  me  soon,  and  copiously  and 
carelessly  as  you  would  talk.    I  entreat  you  do  not  write 
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it  twice  oyer,  as  jou  sometimes  do ;  'tis  unnecessaiy,  and  it 

makes  writing  a  serious  labour Gultivate  religion — 

confide  in  the  unalterable  goodness  of  a  heavenly  Father, — 
rejoice  in  Jesus  Christ — and  remember  me  in  your  prayers 
— ^you  are  not  forgotten  in  mine.* 

Yours,  with  most  friendly  regard, 

J.  EOBTIB. 


XXXIl.   TO  MSS.   B.   MAJiTT. 

Baitersea,  Dee,  Zl,  1799. 

I  have  been  occupied  a  great  yart  of  my  time, 

and  lazy  the  rest;  but  never  forgetful  oi  the  kindness  I 
experienced,  and  the  numberless  pleasant  hours  wjbich  I 
spent  in  your  house,  and  which  claim  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance. I  have  very  often  wished  to  know,  and  intended 
writing  immediately  to  ask,  how  you  are,  as  to  health, 
prospects,  engagements,  and  society.  How  many  thousand 
things  we  should  have  said,  wished,  debated;  how  many 
books  we  should  have  glanced  into  ;  how  many  Hving 
characters  we  should  have  examined,  and  admired  or  con- 
demned; how  many  adventures  we  should  have  had,  or 
recalled,  or  dreamed ; — ^if  we  had  passed  the  last  six  months, 
like  the  former  ones,  in  the  same  abode.  However,  though 
at  a  distance,  and  knowing  nothing  of  each  other's  course, 
I  trust  the  tune  has  not  been  passed  by  either  without  some 
improvement.  My  sojourn  here  has  been  rich  in  lessons 
of  various  kinds ;  and  this  last  diCy  of  the  year  calls  me  with 
a  solemn,  with,  as  it  were,  an  expiring  voice,  to  take  an 
account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  my  heart  and  in 
my  life  during  the  year  that  is  gone,  and  through  all  the 
time  that  has  passed  by  me  never  to  be  recalled,  I  fe^  it 
must  be  a  mortifying  and  penitential  account ;  how  neglected 
have  been  the  talents,  how  waste  the  precious  hours,  how 
little  the  good  imparted  to  others !  how  cold  the  devotion 

*  **  May  1, 1797,  Mr.  Foster  came  to  my  house  to  live.— Jmie  28, 1799, 
Mr,  Foster  went  away  to  Battersea;  he  lived  with  me  two  years. — 
December  20, 1800,  Mr.  Foster  paid  us  a  friendly  visit  for  a  week." — 
Mrs.  Manif  M8S, 
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ascending-— scarce  ascending,  to  heaven!  Mj  sonl  looks 
with  most  painful  regret  on  various  scenes  of  the  past,  and 
particularly  on  the  negligent,  spiritless,  and  unevangelical 
strain  of  my  public  ministrations  at  Chichester.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  possible  to  have  done  great  good; 
but  it  certainly  was  possible  to  have  zealously  attempted 
it ;  and  in  this  I  greatly  failed.  I  hope  such  recollections 
wiUl  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  all  my  future  efforts,  and 
thus  derive  to  me  a  valuable  advantage,  even  firom  the 
guilty  remissness  of  the  past.  Let  us  both  preach  to  our- 
selves with  all  our  might ;  let  us  say,  with  a  distinguished 
and  devout  hero,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  "  Perhaps  I  cannot 
inspire  a  generous  ardour  into  those  around  me,  but  at 
least  I  will  make  sure  of  oneP  Let  us  pray  f^rventl^ ;  let 
us  read  the  book  of  GK>d ;  let  us  embrace  the  salvation  of 
Christ ;  let  us  exhort  our  Mends  to  go  to  heaven ;  let  us 
lead  and  show  the  way.  There  is  a  God  of  love ;  our  sios 
can  be  pardoned  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Bedeemer ; 
there  is  a  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us,  a  Providence  to  watch 
over  us,  and  palms  at  last  for  the  hands  of  conquerors  of 
this  sinful  world  to  wear.  What  a  glorious  prospect  then 
before  us !  Adieu  to  vanily ;  adieu  to  sloth ;  adieu  to  all 
unchristian  fears,  distrustful  of  the  care  and  the  strength 
of  our  blessed  Father  above.  ''  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  five  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

I  cordiaUy  sympathize  with  you  in  reeard  to  that  deso- 
lation of  society  and  Mendlship  to  which  you  seem  to  be 
doomed.  I  wish  some  agreeable  acquisitions  of  this  kind 
may  illuQiine  the  pensive  shade;  but,  if  not,  is  it  not  a 
gracious  hand  that  has  marked  your  destin^jr  ?  Wait,  then, 
till  you  see  it  accomplished,  when  unquestionably  vou  will 
discover,  with  an  exultation  of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  ''  all 
things  have  been  done  well."  The  friendliest  wish  I  can 
form  for  you  is,  that  the  less  you  enjoy  of  worldly  felicities, 
the  more  you  may  obtain  of  the  divine ;  that  if  Ghod 
withholds  from  you  any  of  his  created  blessings,  it  may  be 
to  give  vou  more  abundantly  Himself;  in  short,  that  ''the 
|;race  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  with  you."  Oh,  it 
IS  happy  to  be  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of'^  Qod ;  willing 
to  travel,  by  any  path  his  wisdom  appoints,  through  the 
vale  of  life  and  tears;  or,  at  one  wcnrd  when  he  shall 
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call,  to  haste  away  with  willing  flight  into  his  presence,  to 
mingle  with  the  sweet  and  endless  society  there.  "  In  his 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore." 


I 


XXXni,     TO   THE   EEV.   BE.   PAWCBTT. 

BatterseOf  Jan,  15, 1800. 

Deab  Sie, — ^The  pleasure  with  which  I  address  one  of 
my  earliest  and  best  benefactors,  is  mingled  with  a  painful 
regret  for  having  disappointed  any  of  his  hopes ;  but  is 
mingled  too  with  a  reviving  confidence  that  it  will  not  be 
a  jfinal  disappointment.  As  a  proof  that  the  imfortunate 
wanderer  has  not  lost  entirely  his  interest  in  your  Mendly 
regards,  your  letter  was  extremely  grateful  to  me.  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  long  time  that  has  passed  without 
an  acknowledgement  &om  me  of  a  favour  so  little  expected, 
and  cordiaL  to  my  feelings  as  one  of  the  days  of  returning 
spring  ?  It  were  vain  to  attempt  apology.  I  could  plead 
only  that  each  successive  week  I  have  intended  to  write  to 
ou,  but  that  a  certain  fatality  of  procrastination,  to  which 

have  long  been  subject  in  respect  of  writing,  has  pre- 
vailed over  me  here  too.  It  is  more  manly  to  confess  than 
to  extenuate.  Yet  it  grieves  me  much  that  appearances 
do  warrant  an  imputation  of  such  ingratitude  as  I  am 
certain  I  can  never  feel ;  and  I  will  entreat  vou,  dear  sir,  to 
lay  aside  in  this  one  case  the  ancient  rule  oi  judgyig  of  the 
heart  by  the  conduct.  The  sincere,  unalterable  respect 
with  which  I  always  think  of  you,  assures  my  own  mind 
that  I  have  some  claim  to  such  an  exception.]  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  conduct  which  leaves  my  assertion  to  stand 
the  solitary  testimony  in  my  favour.  Memory  often  recalls, 
with  a  sentiment  of  pensive  but  grate&l  interest,  the 
season  of  my  life  which  was  passed  under  your  immediate 
care;  and  those  instructions,  those  kind  anxieties,  those 
prayers,  and  that  example,  of  which  the  effect,  I  trust, 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  Hfe,  no,  nor  in 
that  eternity  beyond.  Will  you  accept  from  even  me  the 
wish  that  your  cares  may  not  fail  of  a  happy  success,  and 
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an  abundant  reward  ?  but  of  their  reward  they  cannot  fail ; 
that  is  independent  even  of  their  success ;  it  will  be  con- 
ferred by  Him  who  knows  and  approves  the  hearts  of  his 
faithful  servants,  while  sometimes  his  wisdom  denies  to  their 
efforts  the  desired  effect. 

I  receive  with  pleasure,  but  not  without  diffidence  of 
myself,  your  congratulations  on  a  happy  revolution  of  my 
views  and  feelings.  Oh,  with  what  profoimd  regret  1 
review  a  number  of  inestimable  years  nearly  lost  to  my 
own  happiness,  to  social  utility,  and  to  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  Christ !  I  often  feel  like  one  who  should  suddenty 
awake  to  amazement  and  alarm,  on  the  brink  of  a  gloomy 
gulf.  I  am  scarcely  able  to  retrace  exactly  through  the 
mingled^  dreary  shades  of  the  past,  the  train  of  circum- 
stances and  influences  which  have  led  me  so  far  astray ;  but 
amid  solemn  reflection,  the  conviction  has  flashed  upon  me 
irresistibly,  that  I  must  be  fetally  wrong.  This  mournful 
truth  has  indeed  many  times  partially  reached  me  before, 
but  never  so  decisively,  nor  to  awaken  so  earnest  a  desire 
for  the  full,  genuine  spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  I  see 
clearly  that  my  strain  of  thinking  and  preaching  has  not 
been  pervaded  and  animated  by  the  evangelic  sentiment, 
nor,  consequently,  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
either  to  myself  or  to  others.  I  have  not  come  forwara  in 
the  spirit  of  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John ;  have  not  counted  all 
things  but  loss  that  I  might  win  Christ,  and  b^  found  in 
him.  It  is  true  indeed  that  this  kind  of  sentiment,  when 
strongly  presented,  has  always  appealed  powerfully  to  both 
my  judgment  and  my  heart;  I  have  yielded  my  whole 
assent  to  its  truth  and  excellence,  and  often  longed  to  feel 
its  heavenly  inspiration ;  but  some  malady  of  the  soul  has 
stiU  defeated  these  better  emotions,  and  occasioned  a 
mournful  relapse  into  coldness  of  feeling,  and  sceptical  or 
unprofitable  speculation.  I  wonder  as  I  reflect; — ^I  am 
amazed  how  indifference  and  darkness  could  return  over  a 
mind  which  had  seen  such  gleams  of  heaven.  I  hope  that 
mighty  grace  will  henceforward  for  ever  save  me  from  such 
infelicily.  My  habitual  affections,  however,  are  still  much 
below  the  pitch  that  I  desire.  I  wish  above  all  things  to 
have  a  continual,  most  solemn  impression  of  the  absolute 
need  of  the  free  salvation  of  Christ  for  my  own  soul,  and 
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to  have  a  lively  faitli  in  him,  accompanied  with  all  the 
sentiments  of  penitence,  humility,  and  lovo.  I  would  be 
transformed, — ^nred  with  hol^  zeal ;  and  henceforth  live  not 
to  myself^  but  to  him  that  died  and  rose  again.  My  utmost 
wish  is  to  be  a  minor  apostle ;  to  be  a  humble,  but  active, 
devoted,  and  heroic  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  such 
a  character  and  course,  to  minister  to  the  eternal  happiness 
of  those  within  my  sphere.  My  opinions  are  in  substance 
decisively  Calvinistic.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  for  instance, 
of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestination,  imputed 
righteousness,  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation 
to  convert  the  mind,  final  perseverance,  &c.,  <&c. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  had  once  some  degree  of  doubt,  but  not  such  a 
degree  ever  as  to  carry  me  anything  near  the  adoption  of 
an  opposite  or  different  opinion.  It  was  by  no  means  dis- 
belief; it  was  rather  a  hesitation  to  deciae,  and  without 
much,  I  think,  of  the  vanity  of  speculation.  But  for  a  long 
while  past  I  have  fully  felt  the  necessity  of  dismissing 
subtle  spectdations  and  distinctions,  and  of  yielding  a 
humble,  cordial  assent  to  the  mysterious  truth,  just  as  and 
hecatue  the  Scriptures  declare  it,  without  inquiring,  '*  How 
can  these  things  be  P  "  Even  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. I  have  always,  without  the  interval  of  a  moment, 
deemed  it  a  grand  essential  of  Christianity.  How  still  more 
emphatically  welcome  it  becomes  as  one  discovers  more  of 
one's  own  heart !  I  deem  it  probable  that  my  views  on  this 
and  other  subjects  were  invidiously  misrepresented  to  you 
and  some  more  of  my  friends.  I  have  witnessed  in  many 
instances,  with  a  disgusted  recoiling  of  the  heart,  an  astonish- 
ing promptitude  to  impute  heresy  to  a  man  whose  expres- 
sions have  varied  from  the  common  phraseology,  or  whose 
conclusions  have  been  cautious,  and  not  in  the  tone  of 
infallibility. 

"Within  the  last  year  I  have  drawn  from  experiment, 
example,  and  reflection,  very  important  lessons  respecting 
the  best  manner  of  preaching,  as  to  diction,  elocution,  kind 
of  illustrations,  introduction  or  rejecting  of  humoroits  ideas, 
Ac.  The  altogether  of  the  manner  I  would  choose,  if  I 
could  seize  it  all  at  once,  would  be  very  dilFerent  from  my 
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former  style.  'From  unfavourable  habits  of  mind,  and 
inauspicious  public  situations,  for  the  most  part,  I  have 
acquired  a  disadvantageous  elocution,  which  I  fear  will  cost 
me  considerable  pains  to  correct.  I  have  felt  this  particu- 
krly  in  my  occasional  public  services  about  London,  in 
which  I  have  not  in  general  felt  free  and  happy,  except  in 
the  missionary  preaching  in  the  villages,  in  which'  I  have 
frequently  been  engaged.  I  have  been  so  much  occupied 
with  the  Africans  since  I  came  hither,  and  so  gratified  to 
prolong  my  stay  within  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis, 
that  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  inquire  after  a  regular  station 
for  preaching.  Every  consideration,  however,  and  particu- 
larly the  duty  of  making  a  renewed,  zealous  efibrt  for 
public  good,  calls  me  now  to  make  the  inquiry.  I  have  as 
yet  thought  but  of  one  or  two  individuals  to  whom  I  can 
write.  I  have  a  transient  engagement  or  two  that  will  take 
up  part  of  the  spring.  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  road  your  book.  It  appears  to  me  a  just,  elegant, 
and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  grand  principle  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity  


XXZrV.   TO  >[BS.  B.   MASTT. 

Near  Bristol,  Feb.  17,  1801. 
When  I  left  you,  about  Christmas,  it  would  have  apjjeared, 
in  looking  forward,  a  long  time  to  have  delayed  writing  to 
you  till  past  the  middle  of  Eebruary ;  but  in  looking  back, 
the  time  seems  wonderfully  short.  This  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  seems  unfavour- 
able to  happiness,  which,  I  think,  would  be  more  befriended 
by  prospect  appearing  short,  and  retrospect  appearing  long. 
It  looks  but  a  short  period  since  I  quitted  Chichester  as  a 
residence ;  but  to  look  forward  over  the  dim  and  shadowy 
field  of  so  much  time  to  come,  seems  a  very  long  anticipation. 
However,  my  dear  friend,  though  the  train  of  future  days 
seems  in  the  prospect-vision  to  stretch  out  to  a  strangely 
protracted  length,  they  will  soon  be  gone.  I  congratulate 
you  and  myself  that  life  is  passing  fast  away.  What  a 
superlatively  grand  and  consoling  idea  is  that  of  Death! 
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Without  tHs  radiant  idea,  tUs  deli|;litM  morning-star, 
indicating  that  the  luminary  of  Eternity  is  going  to  rise, 
life  would,  to  my  view,  darken  into  midnight  melancholy. 
Oh !  the  expectation  of  living  Ji&re,  and  living  thus,  always, 
would  be  indeed  a  prospect  of  overwhelming  despair !  But 
thanks  to  that  fatal  decree  that  dooms  us  to  die !  — ^thanks 
to  that  gospel  which  opens  the  vision  of  an  endless  life !  — 
and  thaoks,  above  aU,  to  that  Saviour-Mend  who  has  pro- 
mised to  conduct  aU  the  faithful  through  the  sacred  trance 
of  death  into  scenes  of  paradise  and  everlasting  delight !  I 
have  the  most  assured  persuasion  that  you,  my  dear  friend, 
are  destined,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  make  this  sublime 
transition.  And  shall  not  this  oivine  prospect  console  you 
for  all  you  have  lost  and  suffered,  and  animate  you  to  triumph 
over  every  desolate  feeling  by  which  vou  are  environed? 
If  you  are  fatigued  in  life's  journey — ^if  the  scene  and  the 
persons  through  which  you  pass  are  inhospitable  —  see 
yonder !  the  palace  divine,  the  angel-Mends,  and  the  region 
of  ever-bloonung  flowers  are  nigh  I  It  is  not  far  to  go ;  be 
patient,  go  on,  and  live  for  ever. 

With  musings  like  these  my  mind  is  familiar.  Everything 
that  interests  my  heart  leads  me  into  this  mingled  emotion 
of  melancholy  and  sublime.  I  have  lost  all  taste  for  the 
light  and  the  gay ;  rather,  I  never  had  any  such  taste.  I 
turn  disgusted  and  contemptuous  from  insipid  and  shallow 
foUy,  to  lave  in  the  stream,  the  tide, — of  deeper  sentiments. 
There  I  swim,  and  dive,  and  rise,  and  gambol,  with  all  that 
wild  delight  which  would  be  felt  by  a  fish,  after  panting  out 
of  its  efement  awhile,  when  flung  into  its  own  world  of 
waters  by  some  friendly  hand I  have  criminally  ne- 
glected regular,  studious  thinking  for  many  years :  I  must  try 
whether  it  is  now  too  late  to  resume  a  habit  so  essential  to 
solid  wisdom  and  real  strength  of  mind.  I  have  certainly 
learnt  much  from  various  society,  and  have  in  some  degree 
improved  my  powers  of  social  communication ;  but  I  feel  in 
a  most  mortifying  degree  some  mental  and  moral  deficiencies, 
which  I  know  that  nothing  can  correct  but  a  rigid  discipline, 
which  will  absolutely  require  the  seriousness  of  solitude. 
My  greatest  defects  are  in  regard  to  religion,  on  which 
subject,  as  it  respects  myself,  I  want  to  have  a  profound  and 
solemn  iavestigation,  which  I  foresee  must  be  mingled  with 
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a  great  deal  of  painful  and  repentant  feeling.  What  a 
serious  task  it  is  to  confront  one's  self  with  faithful:  truth ! 
and  see  one's  self  by  a  light  that  will  not  flatter !  But  it 
must  be  done,  and  the  earliest  season  is  therefore  the  best. 
At  the  last  tribunal  no  one  will  regret  having  been  a  habitual 
and  rigorous  judge  of  self.  It  is  an  unhappy  and  enormous 
fault  to  live  on  amid  uncertainties  respecting  the  state  of 
one's  mind,  and  with  occasional  eclipses  of  those  delightful 
hopes  which  shine  from  the  other  world.  I  must  therefore 
assemble  all  my  convictions  around  me,  and  flnallj  settle  the 
great  account  I  have  with  Qod !  . . . . 


XZXy.   TO  THE  B£y.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Downend,  March  IS,  IBOl, 

My  deab  Pmeitd, — ^Tou  gained  nothing  by  your  affected 
formality  of  dress.  "What  was  the  use  of  substituting  Sir 
for  Friend^  when  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  circle  to  which  I 
repeatedly  read  your  letter,  I  could  so  easily  explode  its 
commencement  by  the  proud  feeling  with  which  I  said,  "  The 
writer  of  this  is  my  friend?"  lour  first  sentence  was 
meant  as  a  vulture's  beak ;  I  thus  brake  it  in  an  instant.     . 

I  should  have  been  still  more  proud  of  this .  luminous 
friend  if  he  had  been  so  luminous  as  to  leave  me  no  refuge 
in  the  consciousness  of,  his  mistaking  my  character ;  if  his 
faculties  had-  been  so  powerful  as  to  be  jtist,  though  that 
justice  had  been  in  a  language  ten  times  more  severe. 
While  I  acknowledge  his  strong  sight,  I  feel  that  he  chases 
me  by  moonlight,  which  allows  me  to  squat  in  a  shade  where 
he  cannot  find  me.  If  he  were  not  my  friend,  how  I  should 
laugh  to  see  him  pass  by  in  pursuit  of  his  own  shadow ;  but 
as  he  M  my  friend,  I  had  rather  suffer  by  his  possessing  an 
unerring  sense.  I  have  had  several  occasions  of  knowing 
that  you  do  not  understand  me  entirely ;  there  is  both  good 
and  evil  in  my  heart  which  you  have  not  seen.  There  is 
yet  an  apartment  or  two  in  the  interior  of  my  mind,  .into 
which  you  have  not  quite  sagacity  enough  to  penetasate,  nor 
quite  candour  enough  for  me  to  admit  you. 

This  deduction  from  your  intellectual  force  still  leaves  me 

VOL.   I.  1 
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to  admire  it.  And  here  again,  what  a  miserable  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  you  must  have  adopted,  not  to  be  certain 
that,  unless  interest  or  malignity  intervene,  superior  mind 
is  necessarily  attached  to  superior  mind,  all  over  the  world. 
G^enius  hails  its  few  brothers  with  a  most  fraternal  warmth. 
I  have  too  much  talent  not  to  be  attracted  by  yours,  and  to 
attract  it ;  you  could  not  shake  me  off,  if  you  would.  "We 
are  both  elevated  so  much  as  to  confront  each  other  conspi- 
cuously through  the  clear  space  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
and  cannot  help  a  pointed  recognition  of  each  other's  mental 
visage.  Thus  I  often  converse  with  you  in  imagination,  and 
revolt  at  paper  and  pens,  which  tell  sentiments  so  faintly, 
so  formally,  so  slowly,  and  so  few.  Our  minds  are  two  rival 
streams,  and  whatever  invidious  tracts  dissociate  their 
courses,  they  must  approximate ;  they  are  destined  to  meet 
again ;  and  to  swell  and  exult  in  their  confluence. — Or,  do 
you  dissent  from  this  estimate  of  yourself  and  of  me  ?  Do 
you  assign  yourself  to  a  humbler  rank  ?  Be  content,  then ; 
it  were  ridiculous  for  a  gudgeon  to  affect  the  company  of  a 
whale.  Or  do  you  degrade  me  from  the  equality  ?  Abandon, 
then,  such  an  unfortunate  production;  it  were  still  more 
ridiculous  for  a  whale  to  pursue  a  gudgeon.  It  was  not  any 
feeling  of  hurt  vanity,  was  it,  that  dictated  your  vindictive 
sentences  P — ^the  vanity  of  a  mind  which,  regarding  me  as  a 
thermometer,  was  vexed  to  perceive  its  own  impotence  of  heat? 
It  would  be  enough,  you  know,  in  that  case,  just  to  say,  the 
instrument  w  a  had  one;  thus  you  have  very  properly 
ascribed  my  silence  to  "  apathy."  If  I  am  the  victim  of 
apathy,  it  must  be  by  that  fascination  which  betrays  into 
the  very  thing  most  anxiously  avoided ;  for,  next  to  remorse, 
there  is  no  state  of  the  mind  I  dread  and  detest  so  much. 
Perhaps  you  think  there  can  be  in  the  world  no  stronger 
test  of  feeling,  or  the  want  of  it,  than  the  bundle  of  snakes 
you  sent  me  last ;  in  sooth,  a  lock  of  Medusa's  hair.  It  is 
a  very  humorous  thing,  though,  to  see  a  philosopher 
attempting  to  torment  a  stone ! 

But  you  allow  me  a  few  "  sensibilities,"  which  you  say 
faithfully  attend  my  dear  self.  Indeed  you  treat  them  very 
rudely ;  you  are  like  boys  attempting  to  catch  birds ; — ^how- 
ever soft  and  gentle  the  approach,  if  the  coy  thmgs  fly 
away  to  the  next  bush,  the  wicked  brats  then  throw  stones 
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after  them.  Ton  frighten  my  poor  sensibilities,  you  do ; 
and  you  must  forgive  them,  if,  like  timid  little  chickens,  they 
run  under  my  own  wing  at  sight  of  the  great  dun-coloured 
hawk,  with  fierce  black  eyes,  and  a  shr^  note ;  you  must 
not  tempt  them  to  fly  along  in  friendly  company  with  the 
malicious  fowl,  as  I  have  seen  foolish  little  birds  sometimes 
do,  to  be  devoured. 

Tou  say,  "man^  have  received  the  same  impression." 
While  at  Battersea,  I  knew  perfectly  that  all  the  world  was 
thinking  of  me ;  but  since  I  left,  I  had  in  my  humility  sup- 
posed it  probable  that  mighty  multitude  might  have  forgotten 
me,  as  I  knew  that  absent  trifles  could  not  occupy  its  ma- 
jestic thoughts.  Or,  if  I  thought  it  all  the  world's  duty  to 
be  thinking  of  me,  it  was  of  course  for  me  to  attribute  to  it 
somewhat  of  my  own  sad  vice  of  forgetting  the  absent. 

I  have  been  too  much  flattered,  you  say.  In  truth,  it  is 
currently  said,  we  are  both  spoiled  by  our  friends ;  but,  I 
having  heard  it  said  in  addition,  that  your  spoiling  makes 
you  very  ostentatious^  you  will  forgive  me,  if,  in  my  solici- 
tude to  avoid  this  consequence  of  im/  spoiling,  I  have  fiJlen 
into  the  opposite  fault  of  reserve.  But  I  am  not  irrecover- 
able ;  a  httle  more  of  this  soft  incense  might  tempt  me 
forth  again.  Instead  of  this,  you  salute  me  in  your  Philip- 
pics with  the  Smoke  of  brimstone.  Tou  wish  the  criminal's 
"heart  broken."  I  should  be  sorry  this  operation  were 
performed  by  your  surgical  hand,  as  the  mgredients  of 
your  letter  seem  to  indicate  there  are  no  cordials  remaining 
m  your  shop. 

xou  must  have  been  taking  a  month's  instruction  from 
the  "  Xantippe  "  you  have  so  kindly  destined  me  to  "  love 
and  cherish ; "  but  as  J  am  to  have  her  in  order  to  learn  to 
write  friendly  letters,  how  much  better  a  man  I  must  be 
than  you,  who  have  only  learnt  to  write  virulent  ones.  If 
you  had  not  been  congenial,  you  could  not  have  profited  so 
last.  Let  me  know,  however,  who  she  is ;  for  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  ^our  language  is  not  ?iers;  I  do  think  any 
woman  of  so  much  sense  would  have  expressed  it  in  more 
gracious  terms. 

I  cannot  join  in  your  reverence  for  that  amazing  busy 
activity  of  the  world  on  which  jon  turn  so  poetical,  to 
mortify  me  with  the  contrast.    Is  it  cynical  to  ask,  "  What 

i2 
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is  effected  by  it  all  ?  "  Much  of  this  Huge  bustle  seems  to 
me. as  important,  if  it  were  as  innocent,  as  the  rippling 
course  of  a  riU,  or  the  Msks  of  a  company  of  summer  flies. 
If  I  had  the  power  of  touching  a  large  part  of  mankind 
with  a  speU,  amid  all  this  inane  activiir,  it  should  be  this 
short  sentence,  " Be  quiet,  he  quiet*'  Particularly,  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  moral  and  literary  world  suffers  the 
greatest  mischief  from  the  crowd  of  authors.  Seriously,  it 
appears  to  me  an  enormous  impediment  to  popular  im- 
provement ;  so  much  that  is  indifferent,  or  worse,  occupies 
the  time  and  the  paper  that  else  might  and  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  noblest  productions  of  mind.  .  .  .  : 
Fortunately,  however,  the  world  has  not  beheld  all  that 
genius  can  do.  There  remain  two  mighiy  sjjirits  who 
have  not  yet  disclosed  all  their  terrible  potencies  on  the 
"  fou^hten  field.**  When  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth  is 
just  sinking  in  destruction,  we  two  shall  rush  forth  amain, 
like  Mounier  and  Dessaicp  at  Marengo,  and  change  the 
aspect  of  the  world  in  a  moment ! 

You  suggest  the  idea  of  fame.  Cold  as  you  pronounce 
me,  I  should  prefer  the  deep  animated  affection  of  one 
person  whom  I  could  entirely  love,  to  all  the. tribute  Fame 
couldlevy  within  the  amplest  circuit  of  her  flight;  which 
would  be  of  the  same  value  to  me,  alive  or  dead,  as  the 
cries  of  penguins  about  Cape  Horn  at  this  hour.  A 
Christian  surely  should  despise  this  object;  and  I  can 
suppose  a  being  too  elevated  and  too  happy  to  think  of  it. 
Imagine  a  seraph,  laving  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  Mind, 
or  flying  through  the  hemisphere  with  a  comet  in  his  hand, 
— he  cares  nothing  about  fame. 

I  wished  to  have  got  together  a  row  of  nettle  sentences 
like  yours ;  but  verily  I  am  either  too  dull  or  too .  kind. 
I  have  been  walking  in  the  fields,  inhaling  the  mild  breath 
of  Nature,  and;  meeting  her  sweetest  smile.  I  felt  the 
charm  through  all  my  affections,  and  forcibly  felt,  spite  of 
all  your  accusations,  and  the  appearances  that  seem  to 
warrant  them,  that  you  have  a  large  and  unalterable  interest 
there.  I  have  returned  quite  in  the  disposition  to  acknow- 
ledge my  neglect  and  my  indolence,  and  to  deplore  that  I 
have  indeed  proceeded  but  a  little  way  on  the  "path  of 
celestials;"  but,  take  me  along  with  you;  I  am  ready  to 
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advance  as  your  associate  and  rival  onward  to  the  frontier 
of  the  world ; — ^nor  stop  there  ! 

Mj  mind  needs  amelioration ;  it  is  a  strange  one.  I  am 
ohtaining  the  analysis  of  it,  piece  by  piece,  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  and  sometimes  painM  attention. 

I  congratulate  you  on  whatever  possibilities  of  happiness 
you  have  gained  in  the  addition  to  your  family.  Has  no 
one  suggested  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  study  the  subject 
of  education?  Have  you  reaUy  begun  your  plan  of 
Adversaria  ?  The  series  of  mme  has  reached  some  number 
between  five  and  six  hundred.  Let  me  urge  you  not  to 
neglect  this.  You  luxuriate  among  happy  sentences  and 
images  which  ought  not  to  be  let  vanish,  like  fairy  bowers, 
to  be  seen .  no  more.  Take  one  book  for  pointed,  philo- 
sophic, or  fanciful  articles;  another  exclusively  for  the 
striking  passages  in  your  unwritten  sermons. '  I  would 
eagerly  begin  such  a  plan  as  this  last,  but  for  the  ominous 
state  of  my  eyes,  which  very  often  concurs  with  other 
anticipations,  and  with  the  native  tone  of  my  heart,  to  wrap 
me  in  the  saddest  melancholy.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
recollected  a  thought  uttered  by  you  in  one  of  our  rambles 
in  a  gloomy  mood :  "  Say,  I  shall  be  damned — ^how  foolish, 
then,  to  thmk  of  these  trifling  introductory  ills ; — ^but  say, 
I  shall  be  saved,  obtain  boundless  felicity,  in  ^  short  time — 
how  weak,  then,  to  complain  of  these  momentary  pains ! " 

You  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  "  circle  '*  where  I 
have  spent  some  of  the  most  delicious  months  of  my  life. 
You  mow  who  is  the  centre  of  that  circle ;  near  enough 
to  her  I  have  constantly  felt  as  if  I  could  pass  an  age  away 
without  ever  being  tired.*  ....  The  ladies  to  whom  I  have 

*  The  coiine  of  my  life  mnce  I  left  Battenea  haa  included  a  good  deal 
of  the  agreeable.  The  greater  part  has  still  been  spent  among  ladies;  and 
I  enjoy  the  society  of  sensible  women  beyond  any  other.  I  am  always 
happy  when  the  sentunentalism  of  my  character,  which  otherwise  evapo* 
rates  away  in  vague  wishes,  and.  the  yisions  of  fancy,  finds  real  objects  to 
Interest  it  up  to  the  tone  of  complacencif, — ^how  much  farther  this  deponent 
saith  not.  When  thus  interested,  I  become  animated,  profuse  of  senti- 
ment, passionately  fond  of  conversation,  and  time  files  away  with  a  strange 
rapidity.  A  great  part  of  my  time  I  have  passed  with  the  younger  Mrs.  C. 
and  Miss  S.,  luxuriating  over  a  wide  diffusion  of  sentiment  and  &ncy. 
Sometimes  we  read;  but  this  seldom  succeeds  much,  for  we  generally 
digress  to  an  endless  series  of  remarks  and  opinions  of  our  own.  We  have 
agitated  a  great  number  of  interesting  questions;   and  have  sometimes 
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read  this  response,  are  astonished  at  such  effironteiy  in  a 
criminal,  as  they  say  I  really  am,  almost  to  the  extent  of 
your  charge,  before  his  judge.  I  assured  them  that  a 
gallant  defence  was  one  of  the  best  methods  to  propitiate 
him ;  he  would  be  most  dogged  to  a  coward. 


XXXVi.  TO  THE  BET.  PE.  EYLAISO). 

April,  1801. 

Deas  Sib, — I  am  ashamed  to  have  detained  the  sermon 
so  long  ;•  as  I  read  it  inmiediately  after  receiving  it  from 
YOU,  and  with  still  more  attention  since.  I  have  not  been 
m  Bristol  since  I  saw  you,  except  one  wet  night  to  inquire 
after  a  parcel,  when  I  was  unfit  to  call  or  stop  any  where. 

found  and  sometimea  scattered  flowers,  oyer  the  region  of  thought.  These 
two  ladies  are  greatly  beyond  the  common  order  of  intellect  and  taste. 
While  they  are  employed  in  working  I  at  down^  sometimes  a  number  of 
hours  together,  and  pour  forth  all  my  imagination  or  knowledge  can 
supply;  and  they  call  me  enthusiastic,  cyniad^  proud,  or  sngular,  by 
turns.  I  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  dissecting  the  system  of  fiu^on, 
parade,  ceremony,  and  trifles.  I  have  examined,  ridiculed,  and  execrated 
it  in  a  hundred  forms,  and  with  every  variety  of  language  and  illustration. 
They  substantially  agree  with  me,  but  accuse  me  of  darting  for  ever  toward 
the  extreme.  .  .  •  I  preach  here  with  considerable  pleasure ;  and  the 
family  have  expressed  their  wish  that  I  may  in  some  manner  settle  here« 
I  often  see  various  company  here,  and  in  Bristol,  sometimes  with  pleasure ; 
but  often,  every  man  who  has  tried  the  world  knows,  company  is  assembled 
for  the  assassination  of  time ; — ^time  destined,  alas,  to  perish  by  a  mightier 
hand,  but  men  are  willing  to  assist  in  its  destruction.  My  mind  ia  still 
fiuniliar  with  melancholy  musings;  no  place  can  banish  them,  and  no 
society.  Ih&e is '* that somethingstUl  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh," 
Yet  I  would  not  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  that  Hfe  does  yield;  I 
would  not  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  those  that  are  past.-^Afr.  Foster  to 
Mrs.  Benwellf  June  11, 1800. 

*  A  discourse  on  Isa.  xiv.  10,  ^' Ait  thou  become  like  unto  us  I"  com- 
posed and  delivered  at  Northampton  when  the  author  was  in  his  twenty* 
third  year  (Nov.  26,  1775),  and  preached  again  at  Bristol  in  1776 ;  « it 
seemed  each  time  of  its  delivery  to  be  heard  with  unusual  seriousness,  and 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  bad  a  very  deep  and  salutary  efiect.  (See  the 
biographical  account  of  the  Rev.  William  Kilpin  in  Dr.  Bippon's  Baptist 
Register,  vol.  t  p.  257.)  A  copy  having  been  shown  In  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  very  respectable  friends  who  urged  its  publication," 
Dr.  R.  ^  felt  inclined  to  follow  their  advice,**  and  prepared  it  for  the  press; 
but  relinquished  the  intention  in  consequence,  most  probably,  of  thQ 
suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Foster's  letter. 
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I  am  not  oertain  to  what  extent  you  would  wish  me  to 
express  an  opinion,  though  veij  certain  that  to  cmy  extent 
your  candour  would  forgive  the  freedom.  K  it  were 
a  question  as  to  publishing  the  sermon  or  not,  I  would 
venture,  after  acoiowledging  in  very  strong  terms  the 
ingenuity,  the  variety,  and  the  forcible  description  with 
which  it  abounds,  to  suggest  a  very  few  general  consi- 
derations. 

AAfirnt,  placing  myself  in  the  situation,  I  should  be  very 
reluctant  to  appear  conspicuously  in  the  class  of  what  have 
been  denominated  "  daimiation  writers."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Baxter  and  a  few  more,  I  am  afraid  that  those  who 
have  expatiated  most  on  infernal  subjects,  have  felt  them 
the  least.  A  predilection  for  such  subjects,  and  a  calm, 
deliberate,  minute,  exhibition  of  them,  always  strikes  me 
as  a  kind  of  QhrisHan  cruelty j  the  spirit  of  an  auto  da  fL 
I  sincerely  doubt  the  utility  of  a  laborious,  expanded  display 
of  the  horrors  of  hell :  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of 
observing  the  actual  effect,  I  have  found  it  far  the  greatest 
where  one  would  anxiously  wish  it  might  not  exist  at  all — 
in  the  minds  of  the  timid,  scrupulous,  and  melancholic. 
The  utmost  space  I  would  allot  in  my  writings  to  this  part  of 
the  revelations  of  our  religion  should  not  at  any  rate  exceed 
the  proportion  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  this  part 
of  tnith  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book,  the  grand 
predominant  spirit  of  which  is  love  and  mercy. 

2.  Though  lor  a  passing  illustration  it  would  be  striking, 
I  greatly  doubt  if  such  an  application  of  the  text,  so  for- 
m^y  and  definitively  made,  be  warrantable.  Is  the  passage 
any  thing  more  than  a  finely  poetic  account  of  the  simple 
fact,  the  death  of  the  tyrant  ?  No  part  of  this  subKme  ode 
appears  to  me  to  look  beyond  the  grave,  tlis  state  of  hemg 
dead,  or  to  bear  any  reference  to  the  feelings  or  accostings 
of  departed  spirits. 

3.  I)oes  not  exixeme  partumlaritv  on  such  a  subject  lose 
the  effect,  either  by  harassing  the  feelings  into  a  revolting 
aversion  to  think  of  the  subject  at  all,  or  sometimes  by 
supplying  a  half-amuamg  det^l  of  curiosity,  like  Virgil's 
Tartarus,  rather  than  making  a  concentrated  mighty  im- 
pression on  the  heart  P 

4.  I  doubt  if  revelation  has  any  where  given  ground  to 
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suppose,  or  if  reason,  without  reyelation,  can  be  cruel 
enough  to  suppose,  such  a  superlative  malicious  and  horrid 
style  of  greetings,  even  in  thd  infernal  world.  Something 
very  different  from  this  would  be  indicated  in  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  solicitude  of  the  rich  man,  that  his 
wickea  connexions  might  not  come  into  the  same  place  of 
torment — a  feeling  surely  which  would  not,. if  they  did 
come,  hail  them  with  such  an  execrable  malignity  of  pleasure. 

5.  I  feel,  in  the  strain  of  some  parts  of  the  salutations 
of  the  wretched  spirits  something  too  familiar,  and  even 
approaching  too  much  to  the  air  of  spittful  fim,  for  the 
dreadful  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  supposed  profound 
and  infinite  intensity  of  their  feelings.  -         .... 

6.  In  the  instantaneous  transition,  towards  the  latter  end, 
from  hell  to  heaven,  with  the  use  of  the  same  language  in 
heaven  as  so  lately  with  so  much  ada^tedness  in  hell,  I 
felt  some  degree  of  violence.  It  looks  like  aa  expedient  to 
escape  from  the  persecution  of  the  former  society  and  salu- 
tations. It  has  the  appearance  of  needing  to  perform  a 
kind  of  quarantine  after  coming  from  the  great  kingdom 
of  plagues.  '.,...,. 

Other  remarks  on  particular  passages  may  have  occurred, 
but  are  scarcely  of  importance  enough  to  be  mentioned.  . 

The  few  observations  I  have  expressed  are  entirely  sub- 
mitted, as  being  the  dictates  of  a  taste  which  may  be  wrong; 
and  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  they  are  commu- 
nicated, is  owing  to  that  freedom  which  I  always  feel  the 
most 'completely  with  those  for  whose  judgment  and  candour 
I  have  the  most  entire  respect ;  of  i/ou,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  need  to  entreat  forgiveness. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Tour  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

J.   FOSTEB. 


XXX VII.   TO   THE   BET.   JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

I>oumend,Dec,,lBOl, 

My  deab  Fbieto), — ^A  small  number  of  intervals  so  long 
OS  that  since  I  wrote  t&  you  before,  will  conclude  the  sliort 
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day  of  life, — ^a  life  not  very  auspicious  to  the  best  order  of 
mental  intercourse — ^for  letters  do  not  deserve  any  such 
name, — and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  my  dila- 
toriness  in  writing  them ;  a  letter  (though  I  am  very  glad 
to  receive  one)  is  so  poor  a  substitute  for  the  expansive 
discussion  and  romance  of  four  or  six  hours.  I  was  more 
gratified  with  the  intercourse  of  your  last  visit  than  in  any 
former  season  of  my  conununications  with.jou;  and  felt, 
after  you  went  away,  great  regret  that  our  situations  are  so 
distant  from  each  other.  I  always  feel  that  your  society 
has  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mental  discipline ;  and  I  could 
not  help  sketching  in  fancy  the  large  augmentation  of 
knowledge  and  power  I  should  derive  from  the  earnest, 
habitual  co-operation  of  two  minds,  certainly  well  adapted 
to  exercise  each  other.  I  should  be  happy  to  flatter  myself 
that  fiiture  time  may  have  some  chances  of  bringing  ua 
into  more  frequent  or  long-continued  contact. 

....  Here  one  recollects  that  prince  of  magicians, 
Coleridge ;  whose  mind,  too,  is  clearly  more  original  and  illi- 
mitable than  SLall's.  Coleridge  is  indeed  sometimes  less 
perspicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distance  at  which  his 
mental  operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  enginery 
close  hy  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your  being  caught. and  torn 
by  some  of  the  wheels ;  just  as  one  has  felt  sometiiEnes  when 
environed  by  the  noise  and  gigantic  movements  of .  a^gieat 
mill.  I  am  very  sorry  that  by  means  of  a  short-hand  writer, 
or  by  any  other  means,  some  of  Hall's  sermons  cannot  be 
secured  and  printed.  It  is  probable  they  would  on  the 
whole  be  eqxial  to  Saurin's ;  as  to  manly  simplicity,  much 
preferable ;  for  I  now  dislike  Saurin's  mgenious  arrange- 
ments. I  read  yesterday  his  sermon  on  the  Passions ;  the 
greatest,  I  think,  that  I  ever  read  or  heard.  .  .  .  Hall  spoke 
of  you,  and  attributed  "  a  great  deal"  (I  believe  was  the 
expression)  "  of  genius,"  but  reprobated  your  written  style, 
on  the  same  account  that  I  always  do;  its  want  of  simplicity. 
I  have  heard  in  Bristol  that  Coleridge  means  to  go  and 
take  his  family  to  Erance. 

,  At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Snooke's  family,  I  went  to 
Bourton,  to  Coles*s  ordination ;  not  at  all  caring,  as  you 
may  suppose,  about  the  ordination;  but  pleased  with  an 
occasion  of  visiting  the  family,  though  sorry  that  one  of 
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them  was  absent  in  London,  and  sorry  not  to  meet  you 
there,  as  I  half  expected.  Hinton  was  there  with  a  very 
supenor  sermon.  I  like  Coles  very  much,  for  his  equal 
mixture  of  sense,  piety,  simplicity  (as  appears),  and  kind- 
ness. .  •  • 


XXXVIII.   TO  MBS.  B.  HAJSTT. 

Doumendf  Deo.  14, 180]  • 
The  sight  of  frost  and  snow  occasions  me  a  mortifying 
recollection  that  so  the  earth  was  clad  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  and  that  therefore  almost  a  whole  year  has  intervened. 
I  feel  it  very  shameful,  and  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  apology ; 
indeed  apology,  when  the  most  plausible,  is  a  very  shabby 
substitute  for  propriety  of  action.  I^  however,  you  could 
see  into  my  soul,  you  would  perceive  the  regard  I  have 
always  felt  to  remain  undiminished.  .  .  .  My  father  and 
mother,  and  each  of  my  very  few  other  friends,  have  the 
same  accusation  to  make,  and  to  them  I  am  reduced  to  the 
same  style  of  penitential  confession.  I  say  **  very  few 
friends,'*  correctly,  for  I  have  not  added  one  to  the  list  since 
I  saw  you.  I  have  but  little  ambition  this  way, — for  there 
is  a  kind  of  convergency  in  my  feelings  which  makes  it  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  be  much  attached  to  many.  With 
wonder  I  hear  some  people  talk  of  one  dear  friend,  aud 
another  most  intimate  friend,  and  a  third  very  particular 
friend,  and  twenty,  or  twenty  hundred  charmmg  friends, 
aU  of  whom  they  are  equally  attached  to,  and  every  one 
of  whom  they  are  so  mfmitely  glad  to  see ;  you  would  sup- 
pose their  hearts  were  large  enough  to  fill  the  globe.  At 
the  same  time,  I  by  no  means  vote  for  the  total  dedication 
of  affections  to  one  object ;  this  always  appears  to  me  mis- 
anthropic, and  thererore  immoral.  It  is  absurd  too,  to 
imagine  that  any  one  person  can  possess  such  a  supreme  mo- 
nopoly of  excellence,  that  the  claims  of  all  other  beings  are 
annihilated.  I  am  pleased  to  find  or  believe  that  there  is 
some  good  in  every  one,  and  sorry  to  find  that  no  one  is 
without  some  fault ;  and  when  I  consider  how  many  faulty 
I  have  myself  I  scarcely  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  any 
one  can  ever  be  very  deeply  or  very  long  attached  to  me. 
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I  have  the  sincerest  value  for  affection,  but  am  unwilliiig  to 
take  the  pains  to  desenre  it;  and  it  were  ridiculous  to 
expect  it  to  come  gratuitously. 

I  have  been,  since  I  wrote  to  ^ou  last,  just  the  same  kind 
of  being  I  was  before,  and  just  similarhr  employed.  I  haye 
been  wishing  for  innumerable  things  I  have  made  no  effort 
to  obtain ;  as,  for  instance,  to  be  very  learned,  to  be  very 
wise,  to  be  very  eloquent,  to  be  very  pleasing,  to  improve 
very  fast,  to  do  some  little  good,  to  gain  a  decisive  self- 
government,  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  infiamous  bad  habits, 
which  have  long  been  and  still  remain  desperately  attached 
to  me,  &c. ;  but  all  this  will  not  come  down,  hke  gentle 
April  showers,  from  the  sky ;  all  i^ese  things  require  that  a 
man  set  about  conjuring,  might  and  main,  and-—/  am  no 
conjurer.  I  contiuue  to  preach,  indeed,  with  I  hope  an 
equal  degree  of  acceptableness,  and  perhaps  some  little 
effect.  And  I  continue  to  talk  with  a  copious  profusion  of 
words  ;  as  to  thinffs,  that  is  another  question. 

....  Imagination  has  often  placed  before  me,  since  I 
saw  it,  your  comer  of  Chichester;  but  chiefly  that  littje 
quiet  house  in  which  I  have  passed  so  many  interestizLg 
hours.  I  am  willing  to  believe  your  health  is  at  least  as 
tolerable  as  when  I  saw  you.  It  was  then  wiuter.  You 
were  to  walk  out  a  great  deal  when  the  spring  and  summer 
came ;  did  you  do  your  duir^  P  Sweet  verdure,  meads,  trees, 
flowers,  birds,  nnd  the  sj^int  of  health  did  not  fliil  to  invite 
you ;  did  you — ^is  it  possible,  thus  courted,  that  you  could— 
refuse?  Yes,  my  friend,  I  know  you  so  well  aa  to  be 
afraid,  even  though  I  know  that  no  one  has  a  more 
animated  taste  for  these  pleasures,  that  you  did  refuse.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  rural  beauty  that  so  often  regaled  my 
solitary  musings  in  your  neighbourhood.  I  sh^  never 
forget  that  Watery  Lane,  and  the  adjacent  deliciousi 
meadows.    My  present  locality  is,  in  this  respect,  bv  no 

means  so  charming If  your  county  partook  of  the 

same  bounty  of  nature  as  other  parts,  it  must  have  been  a 
delicious  year.  I  am  persuaded  you  find  in  religious  feUci* 
ties  the  best  compensation  for  defects  of  satis&ction  from 
the  world,  and  even  from  friends.  The  supreme  Eriend  is 
always  accessible,  and  always  and  infinitely  kind.  Let  us 
endeavour,  my  dear  friend,  to  embrace  this  truth,  as  if  it 
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were  a  benignant  angel,  to  our  hearts,  and  it  will  pour  the 
energy  of  a  divine  consolation  into  the  soul.  The  habitual 
melancholy  of  my  spirits  increases  each  year.  I  am  not  fit 
for  life.  My  eyes  are  not  much  worse,  but  no  better  than 
when  I  saw  you 


XXXIX.     TO   MES.   E.   MAWT. 

Difwnendy  March  9,  1802.  ■ 
....  I  was  SO  much  ashamed  of  my  negligence  when  I 
wrote  before,  and  am  so  veiy  much  defighted  to  hear  from 
you  again,  that  I  feel  myself  quite  compelled  to  sit  down 
and  write  to  you  immediately.  You  may,  my  friend,  be 
assured  that,  writing  or  silent,  I  retain  the  same  sincere 
and  friendly  regard  which  I  have  oyer  felt,  and  I  think  it 
cannot  die  away  till  memory  fail.  Tour  yirtiies  and  your 
kindness  often  return  on  my  remembrance  with  a  yery 
grateful  influence,  something  like  what  I  haye  felt  this 
morning  in  observing  the  fist  symptoms  of  approaching 
spring.  I  always  deem  you  one  of  the  persons  most  emi- 
nently .deserving  to  be  happy  that  I  have  known ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  I  am  certain,  you  will  be  happy,  and  sublimely 
so.  I  cannot  be  sanguine  in  painting  for  you  scenes  of 
pleasures  in  this  world,— ^alas,  hope  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  sanguine  for  myself; — ^but,  what  will  soon  signify  this 
world  to  us?  we  are  passing  away  with  all  the  speed  of 
time ;  let  us  look  forward  to  the  grand  vision  beyond  the 
shades  of  death  1  ITiere  is  our  country ;  there  is  the  sweet 
paradise  of  peace,  and  ever-blooming  delights ;  there  is  our 
Pather's  house.  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  past, 
with  more  than  usxial  clearness  and  seriousness  of  thought 
of  the  vanity  of  all  things  in  this  Hfe.  It  has  not  been  a 
vain  speculation,  just  a&pted  to  be  uttered  in  so  many 
sentences,  to  be  soon  forgotten  both  by  the  speaker  and 
those  that  hear,  but  a  cogent,  convincing,  and,  in  some 
degree,  influential  train  of  thought.  The  efl'ect  of  it  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  to  make  me  more  fervent  in  supplicat- 
ing the  final  felicity  of  the  soul,  be  the  present  life  what  it 
may;  to  make  me  more  resigned  to  the  determination  of 
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ProTidence,  and  more  concerned  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  thia 
transient  period,  whatever  become  of  its  pleasures.  "We 
have  passed  a  large,  a  very  large  part  of  our  life — soon  the 
end  will  come ;  and  when  we  look  back  from  the  itegion  of 
immortality,  how  trivial  will  appear  aU  the  present  sorrows 
and  cares — ^trivial,  except  in  point  of  utUity^  in  which  point 
they  may  have  been  most  important  and  advantageous. 
"  These  Ught  affictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shaU 
work  out  n)r  lis  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 

I  often  sympathize  with  the  desolate  feelings  which  you 

suffer  while  surrounded  bv ,  of  whom,  on  this  very 

account,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  entertain  a  very 
mean  opinion.  But  be  comforted ;  you  have  had  very  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  their  habits,  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
tastes  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  mingle  with  yours,  and 
therefore  you  are  left  solitary.  Shall  you  be  sorxy  that 
your  mind  is  too  serious,  too  thoughtful,  and  too  religious 
to  suit  their  society?  Could  you  be  willing,  in  these 
important  points,  to  humble  yourself  down  to  a  complacent 
agreement  with  their  levity  or  their  oddity?  You  ought 
to  feel  your  superiority,  and  dismiss  the  anxious  wish  for  a 
companionship  which  you  have  amply  found  you  cannot 
purchase  but  by  descending  to  then*  level;  a  level  where 
you  would  never  feel  happy,  if  you  (foV;?  descend  to  it.  Is 
not  this  £ur  consolation  ?  .  .  .  .  And  oh !  above  all,  think 
of  your  great  Father  in  heaven,  whose  friendship  ca/n  be 
gained,  and'  daily  enjoyed,  and  kept  for  ever!  This  grand 
idea  often  flashes  on  my  mind  like  lightning  from  the  sky, 
while  I  am  musing  over  my  desolate  feelmgs,  something 
like  yourself,  and  regretting  the  want  of  those  tender  con- 
nections which  sometimes  seem  as  if  they  would  give  life  so 
much  more  interest  and  value.  The  more  totafly  we  are 
devoted  to  God,  my  friend,  the  more  independent  we  shall 
be  for  pleasure  on  all  other  beings.  What  a  sublime  con- 
solation ! — \S^  we  can  not  have  the  creatures,  we  ctm  have  the 
Creator.  And  then,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  and  love,  and  be 
loved  by  the  noblest  of  his  creatvresy  the  great  inhabitants 
of  that'  superior  world,  where  none  of  the  imperfections  of 
vain  and  fidkle  mortals  can  intrude !  .  .  .  . 

I  have  long  resigned  the  juvenile  hope  which 
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spreadB  over  life  the  fond  visions  of  felicity.    As  an  ancient 
hero  said,  *'  I  fix  one  certain  trust  in  death  alone." 


I 


XL.   TO   MBS.  B.  MAJTT. 

Downsnd,  Feb,  I,  1803, 
My  memory  is  in  general  sufficiently  defective  to  fulfil  all 
its  duties  of  forgetting — ^with  the  most  laudable  punc- 
tuality; but  on  this  occasion  I  have  been  charging  and 
enjoining  it  to  be  peculiarly  fiEiithful  in  its  task  of  obUvion ; 
I  mean  in  respect  to  the  time  when  I  wrote  last,  and  when 
ou  replied.  I  well  remember  the  contents  of  your  letter, 
>ut  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  and  I  dare  not  open  it  just 
now  for  fear  of  seeing  that  date. 

My  remembrance  of  you  does  not  depend  on  particular 
dates  of  months  and  days,  nor  on  any  other  this^  foreign 
to  that  internal  mind  in  which  it  faithmlly  and  permanently 
resides.  There  it  would  always  exist  without  any  external 
object  to  awaken  it  or  keep  it  alive,  and  always  connected 
with  a  very  cordially  friendly  feeling.  Yet  sometimes  tins 
remembrance  is  forcibly  recalled  by  any  thing  that  resem* 
bles  any  part  of  your  house,  your  furniture,  your  vine,  or 
any  of  the  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Chichester.  This 
association  of  ideas  is  a  very  curious  thing;  here  is  an 
instance  of  it — ^the  elegant  httle  drawing  which  you  gave 
me  has  been  out  of  sight  a  considerable  time,  in  one  of  my 
boxes,  whence  I  just  now  took  it  out.  No  sooner  did  it 
appear  than  a  swarm  of  recollections  got  about  me,  present- 
ing,  as  with  a  hundred  tiny  fairy  hands,  a  hundred  other 
miniature  pictures  to  my  fancy;  as  for  instance,  portraits, 

of  you,  of  Mr.  De ,  of  Miss  W ,  and  many  other 

persons ;  the  pictures  in  the  little  room  which  /  once  occu- 
pied, and  a  sight  of  your  w/ne;  but  here  imadnation  was  to 
produce  a  double  effect  at  the  same  time ;  tor  I  would  not 
see  it  fruitless  and  leafless,  but  made  it  appear  in  a  green 
and  tantalizing  form,  with  several  such  good-natured  dusters 
bending  almost  within  the  casement  for  me  to  take  'em, — 
but,  in  vain!  But  how  often  this  very  object  has  been 
before  me  in  reality,  and  not  as  a  vision  of  imagination. 
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Tes,  I  think  of  it,  and  ask  myself  with  a  kind  of  wonder,— 
"  Have  I  really  been  very  often  in  that  very  place  where 
these  objects  are  real?"  I  feel  it  difficidt  ftuly  to  grasp 
the  idea,  that  this  person — ^I — ^am  the  same  that  have  been 
a  long  tune  in  that  place,  and  am  now  in  this  place,  so  far 
removed.  Did  I  really  once  live  at  Chichester  ?  I  really 
do  believe  I  did ; — ^I  certainly  either  did,  or  have  dreamed 
that  I  did ;  and  I  seem  to  have  the  images  before  me  even 
now,  of  many  things  and  persons  which  I  saw  there,  and 
something  very  like  recollection  of  things  that  I  did  and 
said  there.  I  seem  to  recollect  a  neat  meetinff-house,  in 
which,  methinks  I  used  to  walk  till  I  wore  one  of  the  aisles 
so  much  as  to  alarm  some  of  the  good  people  for  the  safety 
of  the  place.  There  was  a  long,  solitary,  rural  lane,  called 
"  Watery  Lane,"  in  which  I  venly  think  I  used  sometimes 
to  muse ;  and  I  seem  to  recollect  even  now  some  of  the 
sentiments  that  I  felt  there,  and  some  of  the  objects  which 
I  saw.  Would  you  believe  that  I  recollect  an  incomparably 
beautiM  reflection  of  the  sky  in  a  small  piece  of  water 
there ;  a  grasshopper  of  very  great  size ;  an  adventure  with 
an  ox ;  a  pair  of  magnificent  butterflies ;  and  a  most  beau- 
tiful rainbow  scene,  which  I  at  the  time  anxiously  charged 
my  imagination  to  retain  for  ever  ? — ^not  to  mention  all  the 
apparitions  and  horrid  visions  that  I  conversed  with  in  that 
place.  It  is  very  gratifying  thus  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
images  of  some  objects  and  scenes  long  after  they  have  been 
removed  &r  from  sight.  But  what  a  number  of  ideas 
imparted  bv  objects  once  present  to  these  eyes  are  irrevo- 
cably gone  f  Smce  I  left  you  more  than  three  years  and  a 
half  have  now  elapsed,  a  considerable  and  serious  space  to 
have  advanced  toward  the  final,  fatal  hour.  Many,  that 
both  of  us  then  knew  alive,  are  now  removed  to  the  invisible 
region.  To  us,  my  friend,  the  time  will  come,  and  no  point 
to  which  it  is  possible  for  our  life  to  be  protracted  can 
justly  be  called  remote,  while  we  see  time  pass  so  fast  away. 
Well,  and  let  it  come  I  I  am  persuaded  my  excellent  friend 
still  regards  the  prospect  of  death  as  the  prime  of  her  plea- 
sures. And  with  this  sublime  consciousness,  how  little  you 
can  envy  the  vain  pleasures  around  you  I  These  pleasures 
will  soon  fade  into  a  dreary  autumn ;  yours  are  beginning 
to  bud  into  the  living  green  of  an  eternal  spring.    You 
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would  not  excbrnge — ^no  enlightened  mind  would  ezcliange 
— one  of  the  consolatory]  and  radiant  ideas  that  beam  upon 
you  sometimes  from  hereafter,  for  aU  the  delights  for  which 
fools  solicit  and  worship  this  world.  Say  to  yourself,  "  I 
have  not  parade  and  splendour,  nor  giddy  juvenile  g:aiety, 
nor  amusements,  nor  so  much  of  the  kind  sympathies  ot 
friendship  as  I  could  wish ;  but  I  have  the  promises  and  the 
fidelity  of  a  Gbd,  the  assurance  of  a  guardian  Providence, 
the  intercession  of* a  Eedeemer,  the  visions  of  Eternity,  the 
prospects  of  Paradise."  My  Mend,  I  love  to  suggest  such 
ideas  to  you,  because  they  are  appropriate  to  you.  If  I 
were  to  meet  some  of  your  gay  neighbours  in  a  pensive 
mood,  I  should  not  know  how  to  console  them,  but  with 
you  I  have  no  difficulty.  .  ' 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  would  not  come  with  so  good  a 
grace  from  me,  if  I  myself  were,  the  while,  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  life.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  .  My  lot  has 
probably  some  advantages  over  yours,  but  it  is  not  such  as  to 
prevent  my  needing  the  fuU  force  of  the  consolations  which  I 
wish  to  suggest  to  you.  And,  my  friend,  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  lue  to  be  so  crowded  with  temporal  felicities  as  to 
make  us  forget  eternity  ?  Take  for  your  motto  the  text, 
"Air  things  work  together  for  gooa  to  them  that  love 
'€^od.*♦  ......  ; 

I  do  not  rate  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  so  low  as 
that  I  could  not  wish  you  had  some  one  or  two  pleasant 
friends  to  beguile  and  exhilarate  your  long  evenings,  this 
wintry  season.  But,  my  friend,  we  cannot  transform  our 
neighbours;'.  ...  we  cannot  create  interesting  human 
beings ;  nor  can  we  bring  them  flying  through  the  air  from 
distant  places,  like  the  witches  that  used  to  ride  on  broom- 
sticks, and  make  them,  at  will,  alight  by  the.  fireside.  Con- 
sider, too,  that  as  we  cannot  make  others  sut^h  as  we  wish,  so 
neither  do  we  choose  to  make  ourselves  such  as  they  wish. 
My  friend  might  have  more  society,  if  she  would  only  be 
vain  and  frivolous ;  but  will  she,  for  the  sake  of  the  society, 
give  up  the  dignilrv  of  character  which  is  of  more  value  to 
her  than  that  which  she  might  gain  by  sacrificing  it?  .  .  .  ^ 

....  My  mind  is  perhaps  gradually  but  verjr  slowly 
improving  in  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  displaying  and 
using  it.     My  habits  are  more  retired  and  solitary  than  in  the 
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former  part  of  the  time  of  my  residence  here,  and  more  than 
htkif  the  visits  that  I  make  are  rather  from  a  kind  of  duty  of 
office  than  from  inclination. 

My  long  respected  friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  has  spent  a  month 
in  this  neighbourhood  each  autumn  since  I  have  been  here. 
His  company  is  always  the  highest  excitement  of  my  faculties. 
He  is  a  yery  superior  man. 

Mrs.  C.  is  still  my  principal  friend  here;  and  time  does 
not  lower  my  estimate  of  her  understanding  and  worth.  But 
she  is  often  absent  on  long  visits  to  her  relations  in  different 
places. 

....  I  find  myself  not  completely  formed  for  friendship, 
for  I  often  seclude  myself  in  gloomy  abstraction,  and  say, 
"All  this  availeth  me  nothing.'* 

Love  is  the  word  that  stands  next  to  friendship,  as  we  all 
know.  In  your  letter,  you  make  a  sly  allusion  to  this,  in  the 
way  of  hinting,  that  I  have  ofien  been  in  the  predicament. 
My  good  friend^  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  not  been  often  in 
love,  nor  ever  much,  unless  I  am  so  now.  I  was  not  in  love 
at  all  at  Chichester ;  for  the  romantic  fancy  about  Caroline,* 
whose  face  I  never  saw,  could  not  be  so  called.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  am  certainly  as  much  attached,  and  as  likely  to 
continue  so  as  the  conviction  of  umcommon  excellence  can 
make  me ;  and  not  altogether  without  return,  but  am  not  in 
the  near  prospect  of  ultimate  attainment. 

....  If  you  will  write  soon,  I  pledge  myself  to  answer 
within  a  month  at  the  longest.  My  neglect  of  writing  does 
not  give  the  estimate  which  I  form  of  the  letters  I  receive, 
or  of  the  value  which  I  place  on  the  friends  that  write  them. 
It  is  owing  as  I  have  probably  told  you  before,  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  I  nave  not  written  till  yesterday  to 
Mr.  Hughes  ever  since  I  saw  him,  which  ia  aunost  hm  a 
year  since. 


XU.  TO  MBS.  B.  MAirr. 

Downend,  1803. 
I  do  not  know  what  day  of  the  month  it  is,  nor  whether 
it  be  April  or  May,  but  I  believe  it  is  some  days  past  the 
*  Letter?  xxviiu  xxx. 
VOL.   I.  K 
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time  tliat  I  promiBed  to  write  to  you.  The  laat  week  or 
two  I  have  been  very  busy  between  society  and  some  dry, 
laborious  composition  that  I  have  been  about.  It  always 
gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and  I, 
therefore,  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  which,  however, 
gave  me  less  pleasure  than  some  of  your  former  ones,  on 
account  of  its  description  of  the  state  of  your  health.  I 
can  completely  feel  that  such  a  headache  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  finer  part  of  the  year  must  be  a  most  dis- 
tressing companion,  and  am  reduced  again  to  the  impotent 
wish  that  something  could  be  recommended  or  done  that 
should  relieve  you.  One  often  feels  it  a  melancholy  thing 
to  see  or  know  that  a  friend  suffers,  and  to  be  unable  to  do 
more  than  repeat  the  lesson  of  patience.  That  lesson,  how- 
ever, becomes  forcible  and  important,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  He  who  sends  afflictions  is  the  infinitely  Good  and 
"Wise, — who  does  all  things  well,  and  never  gives  his  ser- 
vants pain,  even  for  a  moment,  but  for  their  advantage. 
Eemember,  my  friend,  what  a  sublime  compensation  he  is 
able  to  make  you  for  all  these  troubles,  and  often  reiad  and 
muse  on  those  promises  in  which  he  has  engaged  to  make 
you  eternally  happier  for  the  present  pains.  Think  how 
completely  all  the  griefs  of  this  mortal  life  wiU  be  compen- 
sated by  one  age,  for  instance,  of  the  felicities  beyond  the 
grave,  and  then  think  that  one  age  multiplied  ten  thousand 
times,  is  not  so  much  to  eternity  as  one  grain  of  sand  is  to 
the  whole  material  universe.  Think  what  a  state  it  will  be 
to  be  growing  happier  and  happier  stiU  as  ages  pass  away, 
and  yet  leave  something  still  happier  to  come.  Think 
whether  the  most  adoring  and  emphatical  gratitude  will  not 
be  often  kindled  amidst  those  never-ending  ages,  when  it  is 
felt  that  no  small  part  of  this  felicity  is  the  strict  conse- 
quence of  those  pains  and  griefs  which  were  so  oppressive 
in  the  poor  state  of  mortal  life.  It  would  seem  a  great 
thing  if  I  were  authorized  to  prophesy  to  you,  that  within  a 
month  you  should  obtain  perfect  vigorous  health,  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  interesting  friends,  and  amidst  un- 
limited affluence ; — all  which  you  should  retain  to  the  last 
week  of  your  life;— with  what  elation  of  feeling  I  should  at 
first  be  eager  to  write  the  prediction ;  and  what  an  object  of 
envy  you  would  soon  become.     But  oh,  what  a  despicable 
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trifle  would  be  all  this  compared  with  what  is  really  before 
you,  on  tbe  assurance  of  the  word  of  Him  that  cannot  lie ! 
And  if  this  latter  were,  you  were  certain,  within  one  month 
of  your  attainment,  would  not  you  feel  the  most  animated 
emotion  at  the  prospect  ?  Let  not  the  difference  between 
this  supposed  month,  and  the  uncertain  length  of  life  before 
you,  wmch  may  extend  through  a  number  of  years,  op- 
pressed by  languor  and  affliction,  extinguish  aU  the  pleasure 
of  such  a  hope.  Let  us  devote  our  most  serious  industry  to 
the  great  concern  of  being  habitually  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

There  are  many  affecting  admonitions.  I  have  been 
acquainted,  ever  since  I  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  with 
the  widow  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  and  highly  respected, 
and  who  died  two  or  three  years  since,  leaving  this  widow 
and  two  daughters  (youmg  women  of  very  great  excellence), 
in  Bristol,  where  I  have  generally  called  on  them  when  I 
have  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  town.  Yesterday  (not  having 
called  on  them  for  several  weeks)  I  entered,  with  a  lively, 
unthinking  air,  the  parlour,  where  the  elder  lady  and  one 
of  the  daughters  were  sitting  at  work,  and  said,  in  a  gay, 
voluble  manner,  "  How  does  the  world  go  ?  how  have  you 
all  been  since  I  saw  you  ?  where's  Sarah  r"  I  had  slightly, 
at  my  entrance,  perceived  a  certain  gravity  somewhat  more 
than  usual,  but  did  not  particularly  mind  it,  as  they  were 
a  habitually  grave  family,  being  Quakers.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, the  daughter  replied,  "  You  have  not  heard  then  of 
our  loss  ?  Sarah  is  dead." 

I  suppose  your  town  has  scarcely  escaped  the  influenza^ 
which  has  been  so  extensive  and  fatal.  Most  people  ia 
this  neighbourhood  have  had  it,  and  some  have  been 
carried  off.  I  have  been  entirely  exempt.  The  complaint 
in  my  eyes  is  more  troublesome  during  all  the  warmer  part 
of  the  year  than  in  the  winter ;  of  course  I  begin  to  feel  it 
now  in  the  spring.  It  is  often  such  as  to  require  some 
exercise  of  patience,  besides  being  a  gloomy  omen,  as  I  still 
consider  it,  of  the  final  loss  of  sight.  You  cannot  wonder 
that  this  is  a  melancholy  anticipation,  sufficient  to  damp 
all  the  gaiety  of  life,  if  I  had  any  inclination  of  that  kind. 
The  double  complaint  in  my  throat  is  not  quite  gone,  but 
materially  better.     I  am  sorry  to  think  it  probable  that 
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you  are  debarred  from  the  luxuries  of  this  delicious 
season.  I  can  answer  for  the  enchantment  you  feel,  if 
you  are  able  sometimes  to  take  a  walk  up  the  lane  and 
through  the  fields.  The  whole  welcome  visitation  of  blos- 
soms, sweet  verdure,  cuckoos,  and  nightingales,  is  come 
down  on  the  earth,  and  made  it  all  a  new  world  within 
the  last  month.  All  the  beauties  of  the  scene  have  been 
displayed  to  me  this  afternoon  in  an  extended  rural  walk, 
in  wMch  I  anxiously  endeavoured  to  seize  all  the  ma^c 
images  and  fix  them  in  my  mind  for  a  peroetual  Paradise 
of  Fancy,  to  have  recourse  to,  perhaps,  after  I  lose  the 
power  of  receiving  any  more  images  bv  the  eye.  I  could 
not  help  being  amazed  at  the  power  which  could  thus,  by 
means  that  none  can  understand,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  pour  such  a  deluge  of  charms  over 
the  creation.  We  should  cultivate  as  much  as  possible,  the 
habit  of  being  led  by  everything  we  contemplate  to  the  great 
First  Cause 


Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  Foster's  literary 
pursuits.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  correspondence, 
that  even  while  at  Brearley,  Foster  entertained  some 
indeterminate  projects  of  authorship.  "With  this  view, 
probably,  he  commenced,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
practice  of  committing  to  paper  observations  on  natural 
objects,  illustrations  of  human  character,  and  reflections 
on  morals  and  religion.  From  these  he  selected  such  as 
appeared  worthy  of  preservation,  and  formed  them  into 
a  series,  carefully  written  and  numbered,  under  the  quaint 
title  of  "  A  Chinese  Garden  of  Mowers  and  Weeds.''  In 
the  Jpresent  volume  it  has  already  been  quoted  as  '^  the 
Journal**  It  was  continued  through  successive  years,  and 
the  last  portion  appears  to  have  been  written  during  his 
residence  at  Downend.  It  contains  in  all  eight  hundred 
and  ten  articles.     On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  informs 
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Mr*  Hughes  that  he  was  engaged  on  **  a  kind  of  moral 
Essay ;"  the  subject,  however,  is  not  mentioned.  Of  his 
early  productions  none  have  been  preserved,  excepting 
the  following  Essay,  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  juvenile  style  of  thinking. 


ON  THE  GREATNESS  OF  MAN. 

Majtsxetd  viewed  collectively,  as  an  assemblage  of  being, 
presents  to  contemplation  an  object  of  astonishing  magni- 
tude. It  has  spread  over  this  wide  world  to  essay  its 
powers  against  every  obstacle,  and  every  element ;  and  to 
plant  in  every  region  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  As  we 
pass  along  the  plains,  we  perceive  them  marked  bytthe 
labours,  the  paths,  or  the  habitations  of  man.  Proceeding 
forwards  across  rivers,  or  through  woods,  or  over  mountains, 
we  stiU  find  man  in  possession  on  the  other  side.  Each 
valley  that  opens,  and  each  hiU  that  rises  before  ub, 
presents  a  repetition  of  human  abodes,  contrivances,  and 
appropriations ;  for  each  house,  and  garden,  and  field  (in 
some  places  almost  each  tree),  reminds  us  that  there  is  a 
person  somewhere  who  is  proud  to  think  and  say,  "  This  is 
mine.'* 

All  the  beautiful  and  rugged  varieties  of  earth,  from  the 
regions  of  snow  to  those  of  burning  sand,  have  been  per- 
vaded by  man.  If  we  sail  to  countries  beyond  the  seas 
we  find  him  still,  though  he  mav  disclaim  our  language, 
our  manners,  and  our  colour.  And  if  we  discover  lands 
where  he  is  not,  we  presentlyquit  them,  as  if  the  Creator 
too  were  a  stranger  there.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  desert 
retreat  is  inhabited  by  an  ascetic,  whom  the  solemnity  of 
solitude  has  drawn  tluther ;  or  by  a  felon,  whom  guilt  has 
driven  thither. 

While  he  extends  himself  thus  over  the  world,  behold 
his  collective  grandeur.  It  appears  prominent  in  great 
cities  built  by  his  own  hands  — it  is  seen  in  structures  that 
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look  like  temples  erected  to  Time,  wliicli  promise  hj  their 
strength  to  await  the  latest  jrears  of  his  continuance  with 
men ;  and  seem  to  plead  by  their  magnijScence  against  the 
decree  which  dooms  them  to  perish  when  he  shall  abandon 
them; — ^it  is  seen  in  wide  empires,  and  in  armies,  which 
may  be  called  the  talons  of  imperial  power — ^to  give 
security  to  happiness  where  that  power  is  just,  but  for 
cruel  ravage  where  it  is  tyrannical: — ^it  is  displayed  in 
fleets;  in  engines  which  operate  as  if  informed  with  a 
portion  of  the  actuating  power  of  his  own  mind ;  in  the 
various  productions  of  beauty ;  the  discoveries  of  science ; 
in  subjected  elements,  and  a  cultivated  globe.  The  senti- 
ment with  which  we  contemplate  this  scene  is  greatly 
augmented  when  imagination  bears  her  flaming  torch  iQto 
the  enormous  shade  which  overspreads  the  past,  and  passes 
.  over  the  whole  succession  of  human  existence,  with  all  its 
attendant  prodigies.  When  we  have  made  the  addition 
for  futurity,  of  supposiQg  the  human  race  extensively  en- 
lightened, ap{»*ised  of  their  dignity  and  power,  and  com- 
bined in  a  mr  stricter  union,  till  the  vast  ocean  of  mind 
prevail  over  all  its  accustomed  boundaries,  and  sweep 
away  many  of  the  evils  which  oppress  the  world, — ^we  may 
pause  awhile  and  indulge  our  amazement.  Such  an 
aggregate  view  of  the  multitude,  achievements,  and  powers 
of  Mmi  is  grand.  It  has  the  air  of  a  general  and  endless 
triumph. 

But  we  know  that  mere  multitude  is  not  greatness.  An 
object  that  is  great  only  by  the  assemblage  of  many  sepa- 
rate objects  which  are  not  individually  great,  is  constantly 
in  hazard  of  being  resolved,  while  we  view  it,  into  the 
diminutives  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  character 
of  greatness  cannot  survive  a  moment  the  charm  which 
seemed  to  compact  them  into  one.  Great  objects  un- 
doubtedly display  an  augmented  grandeur  in  conjunction ; 
but  as  everything  which  depends  on  combination  is  subject 
to  be  annihilated  hj  dissolution,  that  greatness  alone  is  per- 
manent, which  resides  in  an  object  that  is  simple  and  indi- 
visible. We  can  view  without  emotion  a  lofty  and  extensive 
building  of  stone ;  but  show  us  a  single  rock  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  we  gaze  with  admiration.  And  if  a  being 
were  created  who  should  possess  physical  powers  and  mental 
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powers  equal  to  those  of  the  entire  human  race,  he  would 
be  a  much  sublimer  object  than  collective  Man.  Sometimes, 
suspended  high  in  contemplation,  we  look  down  on  the 
human  world  as  an  immense  mass  of  active  intelligence 
and  power ;  but  lowering  gradually  from  our  elevation,  we 
find  that  our  circle  of  view  becomes  less  and  still  less 
ample ;  and  we  begin  to  perceive  too  the  lines  of  division 
that  traverse  the  scene  in  all  directions,  and  dissect  it  into 
the  perplexity  and  littleness  of  countries,  states,  and 
families.  Descending  still,  we  descry  a  separating  space 
round  feach  individual ;  and  deserted  now  hj  ail  the 
buoyancy  of  fancy,  the  mind  at  last  falls  down  into  one  of 
these  interstices,  to  look  round  with  disgust  on  the  small 
separate  parts  of  this  great  whole,  and  murmur,  "  Where 
is  the  grandeur  of  Mmi  ?'*  "We  observe  one  person  has 
feeble  intellects ;  the  next  has  mean  dispositions ;  a  third 
^is  a  petty  composition  of  whims  and  humoiu*s ;  another 
the  slave  of  ignorance  or  prejudice ;  the  next  a  trifler ;  and 
that  other  stained  with  the  black  of  in&my ;  and  so  on- 
ward to  an  indefinite  number.  Yet  happily,  we  are 
sometimes  relieved  from  this  dissatisfaction  of  individual 
scrutiny,  by  the  appearance  of  an  object  which  powerfully 
arrests  our  attention,  and  quickly  converts  it  into  admira- 
tion :  an  object  at  once  great  and  indivisible.  A  character 
stands  before  us  of  colossal  stature,  who  presents  the  linea- 
ments and  the  powers  of  man  in  magnitude, — a  magnitude 
which  eonceals  a  numerous  crowd  of  mankind  undistin- 
guished behind  him.  His  aspect  declares  that  he  knows 
he  belongs  to  himself,  and  that  he  possesses  himself;  while 
the  rest  seem  only  to  belong  as  appendages  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  brings  from  the  Creator  a  conunission  far  more 
ample  than  those  of  other  men ;  and  instead  of  having  to 
learn  with  tedious  application,  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  world  to  which  he  is  sent,  it  appears  as  if  he  had 
been  taught  them  all  before  he  came.  Guided  by  in- 
tuitive principles  aad  rules,  he  enters  on  the  stage  of 
action  with  the  intelligent  confidence  of  one  who  has 
accomplished  himself  by  frequenting  it  long.  And  what- 
ever still  undiscovered  means  and  materials  are  requisite 
to  his  achievements,  some  kind  of  internal  revelation 
informs  him  where  they  are,  though  latent  in  earth,  water. 
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air,  or  jfire ;  and  empowers  him  quickly  to  detect  them  and 
draw  them  thence.  We  observe  that  for  many  things  he 
has  regards  and  names  different  from  the  common;  for 
some  objects  generally  esteemed  great,  excite  no  emotion 
in  him,  or  none  but  contempt.  He  calls  suffering,  disci- 
pline ;  sacrifices,  emolument ;  and  what  are  usually  deemed 
insuperable  obstacles,  he  names  impediments,  and  casts 
them  out  of  the  way,  or  vaults  over  them.  His  mind 
seems  a  focus  which  concentrates  into  one  ardent  beam  the 
languid  lights  and  fires  of  ten  thousand  surrounding  minds. 
It  might  be  expected  that  a  few  such  extraordinary  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  scattered  here  and  there,  would 
have  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  rest  of  men.  One 
might  expect  to  see  a  most  fervid  emulation  kindled  wide, 
in(K)lence  and  folly  discarded,  and  trifles  falling  to  the 
ground  from  all  hands.  It  should  seem  natural  to  make 
the  reflection,  '^  Either  these  are  more  than  men,  or  we  are 
less.'*  We  are  disappointed.  Let  spleen  be  repressed 
whenever  we  survey  mankind ;  for  it  can  represent  every- 
thing flat  and  mean.  But  when  benevolence  itself  makes 
the  survey  in  the  candid  light  of  truth,  it  must  either 
philosophize  heroically,  or  pathetically  lament ;  for,  indeed, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  system  is  deeply  degraded.  The 
imposing  proof  of  it  is  in  this  fact,  that  the  grandest 
human  characters  make  but  a  very  slight  impression  on 
many  minds,  and  on  very  many  others  none  at  all.  How 
large  a  number,  for  instance,  have  souls  so  dark,  so  hope- 
lessly contracted  and  duU,  so  like  the  clay  that  encloses 
them,  that  they  are  unable  to  recognize  greatness  when 
displayed  before  them!  Again  it  is  true  that  ''the  light 
shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not."  Yes,  it  is  a  night  of  mind  too  thick  for  these 
luminaries  to  irradiate ! 

Who  shall  assign  the  reason  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  human 
nature  was  cast  to  carry  forward  the  great  series  of  exist- 
ence, from  the  inferior  to  the  higher  ranks  of  being,  by  a 
gradation  which  sitch  parts  were  necessary  to  complete? 
or  is  it  a  solemn  decree  of  £Ekte  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  human  dignity  must  not  exceed  a  certain  measure,  and 
therefore  the  splendid  intellectual  possessions  of  individuals 
are  of  the  nature  of  conquests,  made  at  the  expense  of  part 
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of  their  brethren,  who  must  be  degraded,  to  counterbalance 
these  glories  ?  As  to  the  very  numerous  class  who  hold  the 
degree  of  mediocrity,  tell  them  of  a  man  who  has  performed 
a  noble  act  of  justice  or  benevolence  in  spite  of  the  most 
powerftd  temptations  to  the  contrary ;  tell  them  of  another 
who  has  suffered  tortures  and  death  for  virtue's  sake — and 
Buffered  them  without  a  groan;  describe  to  them  heroes 
who  have  possessed  their  souls  unappaUed  when  environed 
by  dangers,  and  horrors,  and  death,  and  fire;  or  talk  to 
them  of  a  sublime  genius,  that,  transcending  Milton's 
powerful  agents,  who  constructed  a  road  from  the  infernal 
kingdom  to  this  unfortunate  world,  has  carried  a  path  from 
this  world  among  the  stars,  and  generally  the  emotion 
kindled  would  be  so  languid,  that  the  smMlest  trifle  will 
extinguish  it,  and  turn  attention  another  way.  They  are 
content  to  acknowledge  that  such  characters  are  much 
superior  to  them ;  just  as  they  would  acknowledge  that*  a 
tree  is  taller,  and  then  think  no  more  about  them.  They 
resemble  some  lazy  and  incurious  peasants  inhabiting  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  high  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which 
they  hwoe  heard  that  vast  plains,  and  cities,  and  ocean,  can 
be  seen,  but  never  thought  it  worth  the  labour  to  ascend 
for  such  a  view. 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  turn  from  the  side  of  despair  to 
that  of  hope!  This  indifference  does  not  reign  in  every 
bosom.  There  are  some  persons  in  whose  souls  the  Divinity 
has  mingled  a  portion  of  the  celestial  fire,  which,  partially 
oppressed  by  discordant  materials  and  inauspicious  influ- 
ences, but  ever-living,  glows,  and  starts,  and  sparkles  in 
restless  incessant  activity.  It  is  interesting  to  ooserve  the 
features  of  their  characters  and  the  movements  of  their 
minds.  The  common  stream  of  life's  pleasures  tastes  insipid, 
and  its  trifles  cannot  amuse  them ;  they  sigh  spontaneously 
for  something  nobler.  How  deep  their  astonishment,  while 
they  contemplate  the  spirit  and  state  of  society,  viewed 
sometimes  as  one  great  concourse,  tumultuously  busy  about 
vanity,  and  then  resolved,  according  to  character,  iato  the 
different  classes  of  those  who  try  to  quench  the  ethereal 
spirit  in  degraded  pleasure ;  of  those  who  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  makes  a  man  preferable  to  a  brazen  statue,  at 
Mammon's  shrine,  and  would  sell  the  sun  and  moon,  if  in 
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their  power,  for  money; — ^and  of  those  light  beings  that 
cluster  into  mirthful  groups,  where  the  entrance  of  wisdom 
would  be  regarded  like  the  introduction  of  a  cofi&n.  The 
reflections  that  affect,  and  the  ideas  that  inspire  them  most, 
they  find  they  do  not  possess  in  common  with  the  numbers 
that  sxuTOund  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  reciprocation, 
therefore,  often  insulates  them  from  society.  An  original 
fountain  of  an  unknown  element  springing  perpetually 
within,  diffuses  such  a  peculiar  quality  through  the  charac- 
ter, and  causes  such  uncommon  K>rms  of  mental  vegetation, 
that  the  men  appear  a  kind  of  foreigners,  and  their  senti- 
ments when  disclosed,  exotics.  They  are  like  trees  torn 
from  some  remote  continent,  and  drifted  to  a  coast  where 
the  natives  do  not  recognise  the  fruits  they  carry,  and  will 
not  taste  them.  They  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  this  exultation  is  continually  disturbed  by  secret 
intimations  that  existence  has  a  scope  and  has  treasures 
from  the  ftdness  of  which  they  are  precluded  by  imbecility. 
In  simple  phrase,  they  feel  as  if  they  possessed  not  enough 
of  existence,  and  would  occupy  a  wider  space,  and  act  in 
greater  dimensions,  among  the  ranks  of  intellectual  being. 

The  prime  passion  of  their  souls  is  for  mental  liberty. 
They  find  themselves  restricted  and  confined  within  limits 
against  which  they  most  zealously  rebel;  and  struggle 
eagerly  to  break  forth  on  the  infinite  field  of  the  universe, 
where  they  may  expatiate  without  bound,  and  attain  the 
amplitude  and  elevation  of  thought  which  they  always 
desure.  A  sublime  image  of  perfection  is  constantly  before 
them  at  a  distance,  though  a  gloomy  cloud  may  sometimes 
interpose,  to  obscure  or  for  a  moment  hide  it.  They  are 
like  night  adventurers,  who,  having  caught  a  view  of  a 
noble  mansion,  on  a  difficult  eminence,  resolve  to  reach  it, 
while,  together  with  the  path  that  conducts  thither,  it  is 
alternately  revealed  by  flashes  of  Ughtning,  and  shrouded 
by  the  returning  dartness.  Thej  are  grieved  almost  to 
niadness  when  they  feel  their  spirits  failing  in  a  trial,  or 
find  their  powers  retreating  from  some  noble  but  arduous 
attempt.  Grand  objects  in  the  natural  world  affect  them 
powerfully,  and  their  images  are  adopted  as  a  kind  of 
scenery  for  the  interior  apartment  of  the  mind,  to  assist  it 
to  form  great  thoughts.  But  the  interest  they  feel  in  great- 
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ness  when  it  sliines  in  their  brother  man,  is  of  force  to  fire 
their  utmost  enthusiasm,  at  the  view  of  exalted  heroism, 
displayed  in  enterprise,  in  suffering,  or  even  in  retirement, 
and  to  melt  them  into  tears  at  the  recital  of  an  act  of  god- 
like generosity.  Por  awhile  they  almost  lament  that  they 
could  not  be  there,  and  themselves  the  actors,  though  ages 
have  passed  since.  In  the  reveries  into  which  they  some- 
times wander,  they  are  apt  to  personate  some  exalted 
character  in  some  interesting  situation ;  or  more  frequently 
to  fancy  themselves  such  characters,  and  create  situations 
of  their  ovm :  and  when  they  return  from  visionary  roviogs, 
to  the  serious  ground  of  reason,  regretting  the  inertion  of 
the  past,  they  solemnly  resolve  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  surpass,  beyond  measure,  all  around  them,  and 
their  present  selves. 

My  friends!  this  ardour  must  not  be  extinguished;  it 
expresses  your  kindred  with  the  objects  at  which  it  bums. 
But  it  cannot  die.  An  attempt  to  soothe  it  into  lastias 
quiescence,  and  to  hide  in  oblivion  the  affecting  views  and 
images  that  have  cherished  it,  would  be  vain.  It  is  destined 
to  accompany  the  man  through  life,  at  his  choice  to  mortify 
or  inspire  him ;  for  it  is  imparted  by  the  Divinity  as  at  once 
an  incitement  and  a  power  of  noble  action,  which  it  will 
invigorate  with  its  mighty  energy;  but  it  wiU  haunt  and 
harass  an  unmanly  repose  with  incurable  restlessness.  Best- 
less,  too,  will  be  the  career  to  which  it  prompts ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  restlessness  of  continual 
progression  and  inextinguishable  fire.  The  passion  you  feel 
IS  the  love  of  greatness,  and  will  aid  your  approximation  to 
that  which  it  loves. 

But  what  is  the  greatness  of  man?  The  distiQction  of 
^eat  was  undoubtemy  first  applied  to  things  in  the  natural 
world,  and  afterwards  through  that  pleasing  and  wonderful 
analogy  between  the  various  departments  of  existence  which 
makes  every  object  the  mirror  to  a  corresponding  one,  it 
was  applied  to  tne  remarkable  individuals  among  men.  The 
distinction  naturally  belonged  to  objects  of  uncommon  size 
or  force — ^to  effects  which  prove  themselves  the  result  of 
mighty  causes — and  to  powers  which  defy  all  human  con- 
trol; and  it  was  easily  extended  to  those  men  in  whose 
predominant  qualities  a  certain  resemblance  of  these  in- 
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stances  in  nature  was  discovered.  And  we  cannot  long 
contemplate  natural  sublimity  without  a  glancing  of  the 
mind  toward  human  greatness;  nor  the  greatness  of  man 
without  viewing  in  fancy  the  grand  visions  of  nature.  The 
relation  has  even  taken  possession  of  our  language ;  for 
brilliant,  strong,  lofty,  profoimd,  firm,  and  twenty  similar 
words,  are  the  epithets  which  we  use,  and  must  use,  in 
describing  great  characters.  We  may  be  permitted  a  slight 
deviation,  within  the  scope  of  this  analogy,  to  notice  several 
of  the  grand  objects  in  the  natural  world.  Por  instance,  we 
behold  a  loffcy  moimtain,  which  has  been  seen  by  so  many 
eves  of  shepherds,  labourers,  and  fancy's  musing  children, 
that  will  see  it  no  more.  While  we  view  the  towering 
majesty  and  unchangeable  sedateness  of  its  cliffs  and  sides, 
and  the  venerable  eloom  of  forty  centuries  impressed  on  its 
brow,  imparting  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the  sky,  which  some- 
times darkens  the  summit  with  its  clouds  and  thunders,  the 
expression  of  our  feelings  is  —  How  sublime!  We  have 
taken  our^  stand  near  a  great  cataract ;  the  thundering 
dash,  the  impetuous  rebound,  the  furious  turbulence,  and 
the  murky  vapour — oh,  what  a  spectacle !  sometimes,  while 
we  have  gazed,  the  noise  and  mass  of  waters,  seemed  to 
increase  every  moment,  threatening  to  involve  and  annihi- 
late us.  We  could  fimcy  we  heard  preternatural  sounds — 
the  voice  of  death — through  the  roar.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  hideous  breach  had  taken  place  of  the  regular  order 
of  the  system,  and  the  element  were  rushing  from  its 
natural  state  into  strange  combustion,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  ruin.  It  gives  a  most  striking  representation  of 
omnipotent  vengeance  pouring  on  enormous  guilt.  We 
wonoer  almost  that  the  stream  could  change  the  calmness  • 
with  which  it  flowed  a  little  while  before  into  such  dreadful 
tumult,  and  that  from  such  dreadful  tumult  it  could  sub- 
side into  calmness  again. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  the  sea  reposing  in  calmness.  Its 
ample  extent  and  glassy  smoothness  seeming  almost  to  rival 
the  sky  expanded  above  it ;  its  depth  to  us  unknown ;  the 
thought  that  we  stand  near  a  gulf,  capable  in  one  hour  of 
extinguishing  all  human  life — ^and  the  thought  that  this  vast 
body,  now  so  peaceful,  can  move,  can  act  with  a  force  quite 
equal  to  its  magnitude — ^inspire  a  sublime  sentiment.    Per- 
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baps  we  have  seen  it  in  tempest,  moying  with  a  host  of 
mountains  to  assault  the  eternal  barrier  which  confines  its 
power.  If  there  were  in  reality  spirits  of  the  deep,  it  might 
suit  them  well  to  ride  on  these  ridges,  or  howl  in  this  ragmg 
foam.  We  have  often  seen  the  fury  of  little  beings ;  but 
how  insignificant  in  comparison  of  what  we  now  behold,  the 
world  in  a  rage !  Indeed,  we  could  almost  imagine  that  the 
great  world  is  informed  with  a  soul,  and  that  these  com- 
motions express  the  agitation  of  its  passions.  Undoubtedly 
to  mariners,  hazarded  far  off  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene, 
the  sublimity  is  lost  in  the  danger.  Horror  is  the  sei^dment 
with  which  they  survey  the  vast  flood,  rolling  in  hideous 
steeps,  and  gulfs,  and  surges ;  while  at  a  distance,  on  the 
gloomy  limit  of  the  view.  Despair  is  seen  to  stand,  summon- 
ing forward  stiU  new  billows  without  end.  But,  to  a  spec- 
tator on  the  land,  the  influence  which  breathes  powermlly 
from  the  scene,  and  which  conscious  danger  womd  darken 
into  horror,  is  Oluminated  into  awfiil  sublimity,  by  the  perfect 
security  of  his  situation. 

But  the  sun  far  transcends  all  these  objects,  and  yet  min- 
gles no  terror  with  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  His  grandeur 
is  expressed  in  that  vivid  fluctuation,  and  that  profuse 
effulgence,  which,  so  superior  to  the  faintness  of  a  merely 
reflective  luminary,  are  the  signs  of  an  original,  inexhaustible 
fire.  He  has  the  aspect  of  a  potentate,  ambitious  in  univer- 
sal empire  of  nothing  but  the  power  of  universal  beneficence; 
and  a  stranger  to  the  character  of  our  part  of  the  creation 
would  think  that  must  be  a  pure  and  happy  world  which  is 
blest  with  so  grand  a  radiance!  what  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
rise — but  partially  at  first,  as  with  a  modest  delav,  till  the 
smile  which  his  appearance  kindles  over  the  world  invites 
h\vn  to  come  forward.  A  certain  demure  coldness  which  a 
little  while  before  gave  every  object  a  coy  and  solitary  air, 
shutting  up  even  the  beauties  of  every  flower  from  our  sight, 
is  changed  oy  his  frdl  appearance  into  a  kind  of  social  gaiety, 
and  tdl  thii^s,  animate  and  inanimate,  seem  to  rejoice  with  us 
and  around  us.  We  view  him  climbing  the  clouds  that 
sometimes  appear  on  the  horizon  in  the  form  of  mountains, 
which  he  seems  to  set  on  fire  as  he  climbs.  In  his  course 
through  the  sky,  he  is  sometimes  seen  shaded  with  clouds,  as 
if  passing  under  the  umbrage  of  a  great  forest,  and  some- 
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times  in  the  clear  expanse,  like  a  vast  fountain  of  the  element 
of  which  minds  are  made.  From  morning  till  evening  he 
has  the  dominion  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  seems  at  once  to  make  it  his  own,  and*  to 
make  it  ours.  His  glories  are  augmented  in  his  decline,  as 
he  passes  down  the  sky  amid  a  wilderness  of  beautifdl  clouds, 
the  incense  of  the  world,  collected  to  honour  him  as  he 
retires ;  till  at  last  he  seems  to  descend  into  a  cahn  sea  with 
amber  shores — ^leaving,  however,  above  the  horizon  a  mellow 
lustre,  soft  and  sweet,  as  the  memoir  of  a  departed  friend. 
How  important  and  dignified  should  that  course  of  action 
be,  which  is  lighted  by  such  a  lamp !  How  magnificent  that 
system  which  required  so  great  a  luminary — ^and  to  what  a 
stupendous  elevation  will  that  thought  rise,  which  must 
vault  over  such  an  orb  of  glory,  in  its  way  to  contemplate  a 
Being  still  infinitely  greater! 

When  the  night  is  come,  we  may  look  up  to  the  sublime 
tranquillity  of  the  heavens,  where  the  stars  are  seen,  like 
nightly  fires  of  so  many  companies  of  spirits,  pursuing 
their  inquiries  over  the  superior  realms.  We  know  not  how 
far  the  reign  of  disorder  extends,  but  the  stars  appear  to  be 
beyond  its  limits ;  and,  shining  from  their  remote  stations, 
give  us  information  that  the  universe  is  wide  enough  for 
us  to  prosecute  the  experiment  of  existence,  through  thou- 
sands of  stages,  perhaps  in  far  happier  climes  than  this. 
Science  is  the  rival  of  imagination  here,  and  by  teaching 
that  these  stars  are  suns,  has  given  a  new  interest  to  the 
anticipation  of  eternity,  which  can  supply  such  inexhaust- 
ible materials  of  intelligence  and  wonder.  Yet  these  stars 
seem  to  confess  that  there  must  be  still  sublimer  regions 
for  the  reception  of  spirits  refined  beyond  the  intercourse 
of  all  material  lights ;  and  even  leave  us  to  imagine  that 
the  whole  material  universe  itself  is  only  a  place  where 
beings  are  appointed  to  originate,  and  to  be  educated 
through  successive  scenes,  till  passing  over  its  utmost 
boimds  into  the  immensity  beyond,  they  there  at  length 
find  themselves  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Divinity* 
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Many  of  these  passages  will  serve  to  illustrate  tlie 
biography ;  as  they  record  expressions  of  personal  feeling, 
incidents,  and  conversational  remarks,  relating  to  the 
period  through  which  the  narrative  in  this  chapter  extends. 

41.  1  aspire  to  be  an  intellectual  painter,  and  1  review 
Nature's  sceneiy  so  often,  to  possess  myself  of  colours. 

54.  1  wish  a  character  as  decisive  as  that  of  a  lion  or  a 
tiger,  and  an  impetus  towards  the  important  obiects  of  my 
choice  as  forcible  as  theirs  towards  prey  and  nostility; — 
wish  to  have  an  extensive  atmosphere  of  consciousness ;  a 
soul  which  can  mingle  with  every  element  in  every  form ; 
which,  like  an  -^olian  harp,  arFests  even  the  vagrant 
winds,  and  makes  them  music. 

78.  No  man  can  gain  my  respect  for  his  judgment  who 
begins  by  contemning  mine. 

120.  The  equanimity  which  a  few  persons  preserve 
through  the  diversities  of  prosperous  and  adverse  life, 
reminds  me  of  cert^  aquatic  plants  which  spread  their 
tops  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with  wonderful 
elasticity  keep  the  surface  stDl,  if  the  water  swells,  or  if 
itfaUs. 

123.  Adversity!  thou  thistle  of  life,  thou  too  art  crowned ; 
first  with  a  flower,  then  with  down. 

(I  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  following  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  my  earl^  ityle,) 

127.  Oh!  how  many  beauties  smile  unseen  by  man! 
This  Elysian  vale,  this  rivulet,  this  reflection  of  the  sun  in 
millions  of  sparkling  points,  these  buds,  these  numberless 
trees,  flowers,  colours,  and  odours — ^that  grove,  and  that 
ridge  of  rocks  towering  above  into  the  blue  sky,  would 
have  been  the  same  this  hour  if  1  had  not  been  here. 
Lovely,  O  Nature !  are  these  thy  solitudes  1 

128.  Oh,  this  all-conscious  being ! — these  sources  of  end- 
less sentiment  springing  eternally  within ! 
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189.  Of  all  seasons  nufJit  is  undoubtedly  most  favourable 
to  poetry ;  and  above  all  other  times,  moon-ligbt  summer 
nignts  when  the  moon  is  "  ftdl-orb'd,"  the  sky  serene, 
silvery  transient  mists  arise,  a  river  calmly  flows  along 
the  gilded  vale,  reflecting  the  gentle  lunar  beams.  To 
fi;ive  the  transporting  scene  its  mil  effect,  the  time  must 
be  after  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  retired  to  rest,  and 
sunk  in  slumber  and  insensibility;  when  an  awful  and 
profound  silence  universally  reigns;  except  the  murmur 
of  streams,  cascades,  &c.,  or  the  sound  of  distant  tor- 
rents, and  the  notes  of  nocturnal  birds,  which  would 
greatly  contribute  to  heighten  the  scene.  To  render 
it  completely  stnking,  the  position  must  be  an  elevation 
from  which  the  Poet  may  look  down  on  the  scene, 
and  like  a  superior  being,  cast  a  vivid  glance  over  the 
half-shadowy,  half-illuminated  prospect ;  and  it  is  another 
advantage  to  be  placed  in  some  delightful  garden,  plan- 
tation, or  some  situation  which  is  iUeJf  pleasing  or  noble. 
The  mind,  at  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a  situation,  feels 
a  most  wonderful  influence.  A  vivifying  energv  animates 
and  elevates  the  soul.  The  sentiment  of  awful  mndeur, 
inspired  by  the  solemn  stillness  and  silence  of  the  night, 
and  by  a  boundless  view  of  the  superior  regions  and 
celestial  worlds,  transcends  all  description.  The  imagi- 
nation is  peculiarly  vigorous,  luminous,  and  sublime;  and 
then,  if  ever,  our  conceptions  will  be  affecting  and  grand. 
Some  measure  of  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  fine 
representations  (paintings)  of  night  scenes.* 

205.  A  man  oi  genius  may  sometimes  suffer  a  miserable 
sterility ;  but  at  other  times  he  will  feel  himself  the  ma- 
gician of  thought.  Luminous  ideas  will  dart  from  the 
intellectual  firmament,  just  as  if  the  stars  were  falling 
around  him;  sometimes  he  must  think  by  mental  moon- 
light, but  sometimes  his  ideas  reflect  the  solar  splendours. 

207.  Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great  value. 
One  of  these  may  prove  the  key  to  open  for  us  a  yet 
unknown  apartment  m  the  palace  of  'Truth,  or  a  yet  unez- 

*  ^  End  of  the  esctiacts  from  juvenile  papers,  which  will  be  seen  no 
more,  lliese  slight  passages  are  preserved  to  tell  how  I  thought,  felt,,  and 
wrote,  before  and  about  the  age  of  twenty,  (August,  1796.)"— JVbte  by  Mr. 
Foster, 
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t)lored  tract  in  the  Paradise  of  sentiment  that  enTirons 
It. 

208.  I  justly  denominated  a  certain  preacher,  ^  An  old 
spoke  in  the  systematic  wheel  which  has  been  turning 
round  in  the  same  place,  time  immemorial." 

209.  When  the  majestic  form  of  Truth  approaches,  it  is 
easier  for  a  disingenuous  miud  to  start  aside  into  a  thicket, 
till  she  has  past,  and  then  re-appearing,  say,  "  It  was  not 
Truth," — than  to  meet  her,  and  dow,  and  obey. 

210.  "When  we  withdraw  from  human  intercourse  mto 
solitude,  we  are  more  peculiarly  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divinity.  Yet  some  men  retire  into  4aohtude  to 
devise  or  perpetrate  crimes.  This  is  like  a  man  going  to 
meet  and  brave  a  lion  in  his  own  gloomy  desert,  in  the 
very  precincts  of  his  dread  abode. 

212.  Time  is  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  As  we  go  on 
towards  age,  he  toiipes  our  health,  our  limbs,  our  &culties, 
our  strength,  and  our  features. 

213.  Youth  is  not  like  a  new  garment,  which  we  can 
keep  fresh  and  fidr  by  wearing  sparingly.  Youth,  while 
we  have  it,  we  must  wear  daily,  and  it  wiH  fast  wear  awa^. 

214.  The  retrospect  on  youth  is  too  often  like  lookmg 
back  on  what  was  a  fair  and  promising  country;  but  is 
now  desolated  by  an  overwhelming  torrent,  from  which  we 
have  just  escaped. 

215.  Or  it  IS  like  visiting  the  grave  of  a  friend  whom  we 
had  injured,  and  are  precluded  by  his  death  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  him  an  atonement. 

218.  I  am  not  ohservirt^,  I  am  only  seeing ;  for  the  beam 
of  my  eye  is  not  charged  with  thought, 

234.  Collect  the  circumstances  and  appearances  of  Mom^ 
irw,  in  the  fine  season  of  the  year.  Activity  and  loquacity 
of  birds  an,d  tame  foul.  Men  have  their  revels  and!^  carols 
in  the  evening, — ^these  animals  in  the  morning.  The  rising 
Sun  enlightening  first  the  summit  of  a  solemn  distant 
mountain.  His  effulgence  passing  obliquely  over  the  dewy 
grass,  and  turning  the  diffused  humiditv  into — sentiment, 
vitality !  The  little  eminences  casting  shades  ;  light  steal- 
ing in  long  dashes  between  these  shades,  yet  seeming  to 
mingle  softly  with  them.     Sun  seeming  to  hght  fires  in  the 
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windows  of  an  opposite  village  on  an  eminence.  Birds 
Hglitly  flitting ;  insects  playing  their  mingled  dances  in  the 
soft  air ;  shmjng  appearance  of  the  cattle,  their  lowing. 
The  influence  is  so  soifc  and  strong,  that  it  gives  an  interest- 
ing expression  even  to  the  walls ;  a  ridge  of  barren  hills ; 
a  mass  of  stones ;  or  a  distant  road. 

235.  Characters  formed  in  the  routine  of  a  court,  like 
pebbles  in  a  brook,  are  rounded  into  a  smooth  uniformity, 
in  which  the  points  and  angles  of  virtuous  singularity  are 
lost. 

237.  Minds  of  sentiment  and  fancy  have  a  conscious  but 
unapparen^  intercourse  with  all  surrounding  objects  and 
beings. 

239.  Morning  in  summer  is  soft  without  melancholy,  and 
bnlHant  without  glare. 

262.  Sweet  bird !  it  is  a  tender  and  entrancing  note,  as 
if  breathed  by  the  angel  of  love ;  rather  the  infinite  Spirit 
of  love  inspires  thy  bosom,  and  thou  art  right  while  thou 
singest  to  raise  those  innocent  little  eyes  to  heaven ! 

263.  Large  masses  of  black  cloud,  following  one  another 
like  a  train  of  giants,  in  sullen  silence,  answering  the  azure 
snules  of  heaven  that  gleam  between,  with  a  Yidcanian 
frown. 

264.  "Why  was  the  Jewish  dispensation  so  strange,  so 
exterior,  so  inadequate?  "Why?  Would  that  the  end  of 
the  world  were  come  to  explain  the  proceedings  of  Pro- 
vidence during  its  continuance !  'But  I  perceive  multitudes 
around  me,  who  know  nothing  of  these  doubts  and  won- 
derings. 

267.  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  reli^^iout  man,  press  his  foot 
down  repeatedly  on  a  small  ant-hill,  while  a  great  number 
of  the  poor  animals  have  been  busy  on  it.  I  never  did  such 
a  thing,  never.  Oh  Providence !  now  many  poor  insects  of 
thine  are  exposed  to  be  trodden  to  death  in  each  path :  are 
not  all  beings  within  thy  care  ? 

274.  How  many  of  these  minds  are  there  to  whom 
scarcely  any  good  can  be  done  ?  They  have  no  excitability. 
You  are  attempting  to  kindle  a  fire  of  stones.  You  must 
leave  them  as  you  find  them,  in  permanent  mediocrity  or 
below.  You  waste  your  time  if  you  do  not  employ  it  on 
materials  which  you  can  actually  modify,  while  such  can  bo 
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found.     I  find  that  most  people  are  made  only  for  the 
common  uses  of  life. 

275.  What  a  total  and  independent  distinctness  each 
creature  asserts  &om  all  others,  A  solitary  dog  crosses 
this  field ;  his  volition  and  his  action  are  all  his  own.  He  is 
at  this  moment  independent  of  aQ  beings  but  the  Creator. 

276.  What  a  vast  and  luxuriant  yariety  appears  in  the 
growth  of  eyen  a  common  hedge-row  in  spring ;  and  what  a 
mortifying  inferiority,  in  point  of  vigour  and  rapidity,  in  the 
growth  of  mind !  Give  me  a  vernal  mind — ^an  intellectual 
vegetation— rich,  various,  strong,  and  free  from  every  appear- 
ance of  formality. 

278.  I  do  not  long  for  this  powerful  excitation  as  an 
instrument  of  vain-glor)r.  It  is  not  a  thing  which,  ambition 
out  of  the  way,  woidd  give  me  no  disturbance.  No :  it  is 
essential  to  my  enjoyment.  It  is  the  native  impulse  of  my 
soul,  and  it  must  be  gratified,  or  I  shall  be  either  extremely 
degraded,  or  extremely  unhappy ;  for  I  am  unhappy  in  as 
&r  as  I  do  not  feel  myself  advancing  toward  true  greatness. 
I  feel  myself  like  a  large  and  powerM  engine  which  has  not 
sufficient  water  or  fire  to  put  it  completely  in  motion. 

279.  Perhaps  you  may  think  that  vanity  beiarays  me  into 
a  flattering  estiinate  of  my  capacity ; — and  perhaps  it  does  ; 
but  after  having  speculated  on  myself  so  long,  I  dcmbt 
whether  speculation  will  now  be  able  to  detect  the  &llacy. 
It  must  be  left  to  experiment. 

280.  Here  I  am  now,  in  health,  in  a  field  near  0 , 

musing  on  plans  for  futurity.  What  a  question  it  is^  "  How 
— ^when — ^where — shall  I  die  ?  *' 

285.  (To  the  Deity.)  Give  me  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  me,  in  the  greatest  practicable  degree,  happy  and 
useful.  I  feel  myself  so  remote  from  thee,  thou  grand 
Centre,  and  so  torpid !  It  is  as  if  those  qualities  were  extinct 
in  my  soul  which  could  make  it  susceptible  of  thy  divine 
attraction.  But  oh!  thine  energy  can  reach  me  even  here. 
Attract  me,  thou  Great  Being,  within  the  sphere  of  thy 
glorious  light ;  attract  me  within  the  view  of  thy  throne ; 
attract  me  into  the  full  emanation  of  thy  mercies :  attract 
me  withiu  the  sphere  of  thy  sacred  Spuit's  most  potent 
influences. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  promise  and  the  prospect  of  an 
L  2 
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endless  life ;  I  hope  to  enjoy  it  amid  tli6  *^  eternal  splen- 
dours "  of  thy  presence,  O  Jehovah !  I  thank  thee  for  this 
introductory  stage,  so  remarkably  separated  by  that  thick- 
shaded  frontier  of  Death,  which  I  see  yonder,  &om  the 
amplitude  of  existence.  But  oh !  how  shall  I  occupy  the 
space  of  this  stage,  so  as  most  absolutely  to  achieve  its 
capital  purpose, — so  as  to  take  possession  of  what,  in 
Heaven's  judgment,  is  its  w^most  vahie.  Oh  do  thou  seize 
my  existence  at  its  present  point,  and  henceforward  guide 
and  model  it  thyself  I — Images  of  excellence,  of  happiness, 
of  real  greatness,  often  appear  to  me,  and  look  at  me  with 
an  aspect  inexpressibly  ardent  and  emphatic.  Monitors, 
why  do  you  accuse  me  r  whither  would  you  lead  me  ?  Yes, 
I  will  follow  them,  and  try  what  is  that  scene  to  which  they 
invite  me.  Oh  my  Father !  give  me  thy  strength ;  inspire, 
conduct,  and  crown,  one  of  the  unworthiest  of  all  thy  sons ! 
286.  My  life  has  been  a  stream  spread  into  listless 
diffusion,  but  ere  long  it  must  assume  a  defined  channel,  and 
a  quickened  motion.  I  wait  to  see  the  vaUey  through  which 
it  is  to  flow ; — ^will  it  be  gentle,  or  rugged  and  tremendous  ? 

'  291.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton's  amazing 
descriptions  of  spirits ;  of  their  manner  of  life,  their  powers, 
their  boundless  liberty,  and  the  scenes  which  they  inhabit 
or  traverse ;  and  my  wonted  enthusiasm  kindled  high.  I 
ahnost  wished  for  Death ;  and  wondered  with  great  admira- 
tion what  that  life,  and  what  those  strange  regions  really  are, 
into  which  Death  will  turn  the  spirit  free !  I  cannot  wonder, 
and  I  can  easily  pardon,  that  this  intense  and  sublime 
curiosity  has  sometimes  demolished  the  corporeal  prison,  by 
flinging  it  from  a  precipice,  or  into  the  sea. — ^MQton's 
description  of  Uriel  and  the  sun,  revived  the  idea  wliich  I 
have  before  indulged  as  an  imagination  of  sublime  luxury, 
of  committing  myself  to  the  liquid  element  (supposing  some 
part  of  the  sun  a  liquid  Are)  of  rising  on  its  swells,  ^hing 
amidst  its  surges,  darting  upwards  a  thousand  leagues  on 
the.  spiry  point  of  a  flame,  and  then  falling  again  fearless 
into  the  &rvent  ocean.  O !  what  is  it  to  be  dead ;  what  is 
it  to  shoot  into  the  expansion,  and  kindle  into  the  ardours 
of  eternity;  what  is  it  to  associate  with  resplendent 
Angels ! 

292.  This  soul  either  shall  govern  this  body,  or  shall  quit  it. 
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293.  How  mucli  I  regret  to  see  so  generally  abandoned 
to  the  weeds  of  vanity  that  fertile  and  vigorous  space  of^ 
life,  in  which  might  he  planted  the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of 
enlightened  principle  and  virtuous  habit,  which,  growing  up, 
woiud  yield  to  old  age  an  enjoyment,  a  glory,  and  a  shade  f 

297.  I  hold  myself  a  sacnfice,  a  victmi,  consecrated  and 
offered  up  on  the  great  altar  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
one  of  the  hxmian  fruits  of  his  kingdom,  offered  by  him^  the 
great  High  Priest,  to  the  Gk)d  of  all. 

300.  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  paui : 
the  difference  between  false  pleasure  and  true  is  Just  this — 
for  the  trtic,  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy  it — ^for  the 
falsCy  after  you  enjoy  it. 

301.  IJgo,  There  is  a  want-  of  continuity  in  your  social 
character.  Tou  seem  broken  into  fragments.  JE[.  Well,  I 
sparkle  in  fragments.  JSgo,  But  how  much  better  to  shine 
whole  like  a  mirror. 

302.  Inffdels  asstmie,  in  subjects  which  from  their  magni- 
tude necessarily  stretch  away  into  mystery,  to  pronounce 
whatever  can,  or  cannot  be.  They  seem  to  say,  "we  stand 
on  an  eminence  sufficient  to  command  a  vision  of  all  things ; 
therefore,  whatever  we  cannot  see  does  not  exist." 

303.  (Power  of  bad  habit,)  I  know  from  experience  that 
habit  can,  in  direct  opposition  to  evert/  conviction  of  the 
nund,  and  but  little  aided  by  the  elements  of  temptation, 
(such  as  present  pleasure,  4&c.),  induce  a  repetition  of  the 
most  unworthy  actions.  The  mind  is  weak  where  it  has 
once  given  way.  It  is  long  before  a  principle  restored  can 
become  as  firm  as  one  that  has  never  been  moved.  It  is  as 
in  the  case  of  a  mound  of  a  reservoir ;  if  this  mound  has  in 
one  place  been  broken,  whatever  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  repaired  part  as  strong  as  possible,  the  probability 
is  that  if  it  give  way  again,  it  wiU  be  in  that  place. 

^04.  (Spoken  of  a  remarkable  instance  of  moral  insen- 
sibility in  the  approach  of  death.)  *'  It  is  an  occultation  of 
mind  which  notnmg  but  death  can  illuminate." 

307.  One  has  sometime  continued  in  a  foolish  company, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaimng  a  virtuous  hostility  in  favour  of 
wisdom;  as  the  Jordan  is  said  to  force  a  current  quite 
through  the  Dead  Sea. 

308.  There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  capricious,  accom- 
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modating,  or  abused  thing  than  ooKsciEircE.  It  would  be 
yerj  possible  to  exhibit  a  curious  classification  of  consciences 
in  genera  and  species.  What  copious  matter  for  specu- 
lation among  the  varieties  of— lawyer's  conscience — cleric 
conscience — lay  conscience — lord's  conscience — ^peasant's 
conscience— hermit's  conscience — ^tradesman's  conscience — 
philosopher's  conscience—Christian's  conscience — conscience 
of  reason— conscience  of  fiuth — ^healthy  man's  conscience 
— sick  man's  conscience — ingenious  conscience — simple 
conscience,  &c,,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

809.  (Suggested  by  that  passage,  ^'  Ye  have  not  yet 
resisted  unto  blood,  9irwmg  aaaimt  sin") 

There  was  once  an  age,  when  it  had  been  most  unfor- 
tunate to  be  a  bad  man ;  the  good  ones  were  so  formidably 
active  and  courageous.  There  were  a  class  of  men  whose 
profession  was  martial  benevolence.  They  lived  but  for  the 
annihilation  of  wrongs;  to  defend  innocence;  to  dweU  in 
tempests  that  goodness  miffht  dweU  in  peace ;  to  deliver  the 
oppressed  and  captives,  and  to  dash  the  tyrant  down.  Woe 
then  to  the  castles  of  proud  wickedness,  to  magicians,  rob- 
bers, giants,  dragons ;  for  the  wandering  heroes  vowed  their 
destruction.  This  famous  age  is  gone  !  But  in  every  age 
it  has  been  deemed  honourable  to  wage  war  against  the 
mischievous  things  and  mischievous  beings  that  have  in- 
fested the  earth.  '^  Gkillant  and  heroic  world,"  we  are 
inclined  to  exdaim,  while  we  contemplate  the  mightjr  resist- 
ance made  to  invading  armies,  elements,  or  plagues ;  or  the 
spirited  persecution  that  has  incessantly  been  carried  on 
gainst  robbers,  pirates,  monsters,  serpents,  and  wild  beasts. 
Yes,  tigers,  wolves,  hysnas,  have  been  pursued  to  death. 
The  avenging  spirit  has  hunted  the  timid  thief,  and  even 
condescended  to  crush  each  poor  reptile  that  has  been 
deemed  offensive.  But — "  The  world  of  fools !"  we  cry, 
while  we  consider  that  SIN,  the  hideous  parent  of  aU  evils, 
and  for  ever  multiplying  her  brood  of  monsters  over  the 
world,  is  quietly,  or  even  eonvplaemth/,  allowed  here  to 
inhabit  ana  to  ravage.  Where  are  the  heroes  "  who  resist 
unto  blood,  strimna  ogainH  sinf"  Should  we  weep  or 
lau^h  at  the  foolisnness  of  mankind,  childishly  spending 
their  indignation  and  force  against  pettv  evils,  and  main- 
taining a  mendly  peace  with  the  fell  and  mighty  principle 
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of  Destruction  ?  It  is  just  as  if  men  of  professed  courage, 
employed  to  go  and  find  and  destroy  a  tiger  or  a  crocodile 
that  has  spread  alarm  or  havoc,  on  being  asked  at  their 
return,  "Have  you  done  the  deed  ?"  should  reply,  "  We 
have  not  indeed  destroyed  the  tiger  or  crocodile,  but  yet  we 
have  acted  heroically;  we  have  achieved  something  great; 
we  have  killed  a  wasp."  Or  like  men  engaged  to  extermi- 
nate a  den  of  murderers,  who  being  asked  at  their  return, 
"Have  you  accomplished  the  vengeance?"  should. say, 
"  "We  have  not  destroyed  any  of  the  murderers,  we  did  not 
deem  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it ;  but,  we  have  lamed  tme 
oftheiT  dogB?^ 

311.  (Said  of  a  narrow-minded  religionist.)  Mr.  T.  sees 
religion  not  as  a  sphere^  but  as  a  line;  and  it  is  the 
identical  line  in  which  he  is  moving.  He  is  like  an  African 
Buffalo — sees  right  forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  He  would  not  perceive  a  le^on  of  angels  or  of 
devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

312.  (Spoken  in  defence  of  the  theory  which  assigns 
TTtility  as  the  foundation  of  all  moral  principles,  and  justi- 
fies, on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  the  violation  oi  spe- 
cific moral  rules,  in  order  to  preserve  this  general  object 
inviolate.) 

Behold^  on  that  eminence,  the  temple  of  UtiHtv, — ^let  us 
approach  and  enter.  "  I  see  no  open,  regular  road  thither." 
"  True,  on  this  side  there  is  no  reg^ular  approach ;  but  we 
cannot  gain  the  other  side,  and  there  is  a  most  urgent  reason 
for  us  to  come  up  to  the  holy  edifice.  What  then  ?  let  us 
open  for  ourselves  a  way;  let  us  cut  through  the  tangled 
fence  ;  let  us  sacrifice  a  beautiful  shrub,  or  even  a  fruit-tree, 
to  clear  ourselves  a  path,  rather  than  lose  for  ever  an 
inestimable  advantage." 

"  But  granting  your  principle  to  be  abstractly  just,  there 
is  this  serious  objection.  The  right  application  of  it  in 
cases  of  real  life  wiU  depend  on  delicate  conscience  and 
enlightened  calculation.  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  few 
of  mankind  are  thus  qualified."  "  It  is  very  true,  and 
whoever  may  assume  occasional  dispensation  from  the  literal 
prescriptions  of  moral  law,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  men 
of  refined,  disinterested  virtue  and  clear  thought, — ^the  very 
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men  who,  beyond  all  others,  will  be  aniionsly  cautious  in 
using  the  licence,  and  will  regret  the  necessiiy  of  using  it 
at  all.  Elustrate  by  a  parallel  case.  You  know  two  ways 
to  a  certain  town  at  a  considerable  distance;  the  one  is 
what  you  call  *  the  hinges  hi^h  road* — ^it  is  broad,  plain,  and 
obvious ;  no  man  can  lose  his  way ;  but  this  road  is  rather 
circuitous,  and  makes  the  walk  long.  The  other  way  is 
shorter,  but  it  is  a  very  8li|;ht,  almost  unknown  tracK ;  it 
passes  through  the  intricacies  of  a  solitary  forest,  and  by 
some  very  dsmgerous  spots.  Two  persons  inquire  of  you 
the  way  to  this  town.  The  first  is  a  child.  Tou  instantly 
direct  him  to  go  the  plain  great  road,  without  so  much  as 
intimating  that  there  is  any  other  or  shorter  way.  The 
other  person  is  a  man ;  a  man  of  sense,  with  *  his  eyes 
about  nim;'  you  say  to  him,  '  I  commonly  direct  travellers 
to  keep  the  great  road,  as  the  most  certain  and  safe,  though 
tedious;  but  I  think  such  a  man  as  you  might  venture  a 
shorter  path.  Observe  me  carei^y ;  having  walked  such  a 
distance  along  the  side  of  the  hill  yonder,  you  must  turn  to 
the  right,  just  by  an  immensely  large  oak;  then  wind 
through  the  thick  shade,  by  a  path  you  will  perceive,  if  you 
observe  attentively,  till  you  come  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a 
great  precipice ;  pass  carefully  along  the  edge,  of  it  till  you 
descend  into  a  glen ;  there  you  will  observe  an  old  wooden 
bridge  across  a  deep  water,  a  little  below  a  cataract,  the 
sound  of  which  will  seem  to  make  the  bridge  tremble  as  you 
pass ;  but  it  trembles  because  it  is  crazy ;  be  careM,  there- 
lore,  to  step  softly.  Tou  must  then  pass  by  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  and  advance  forward  over  a  tract  of  rough  ground 
till  you  come,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  <$bc.  Thus  in  morals  I  mean  to 
assert,  that  in  some  rare  instances  the  path  of  duty  may  lie 
in  a  more  direct  line  to  its  grand  object,  than  by  the  letter 
of  specific  laws ;  but  that  perhaps  only  the  eminently  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  few  are  competent  to  judge  wJien 
this  exception  takes  place,  and  how  to  dispose  of  it  properly. 
*  This  is  a  curious  kind  of  prerogative  in  morals  in  favour  of 
your  illumines,*  I  cannot  help  it.  I  know  that  my  prin- 
ciple, like  every  other  grand  prmciple,  may  be  perverted  to 
a  fatal  consequence,  yet  I  cannot  relinquish  it;  for  if  it 
should  ever  happen  (and  the  case  has  happened)  that  the 
letter  of  a  moral  law,  owing  to  some  extraordinary  concur- 
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rence  of  circumstaaces,  should  stand  in  evident  opposition 
to  that  grand  utility,  for  the  promotion  of  which  all  moral 
rules  were  appointed  by  the  supreme  Governor,  it  cannot 
be  a  question  which  ought  to  be  sacrificed." 

313.  "  Their  courtsmp  was  carried  on  in  poetry."  Alas ! 
many  an  enamoured  pair  have  courted  in  poetry,  and  after 
msin&ge,  lived  in  prose, 

314.  1  know  no  mortification  so  severe  as  that  which 
accomj^anies  the  evinced  ineffica<^,  in  one's  own  conduct, 
of  a  virtuous  conviction  so  decisive  that  it  can  receive  no 
additional  cogency  from  the  resources  of  either  the  judg- 
ment or  the  heart. 

315.  We  have  such  a  habitual  persuasion  of  the  general 
depravity  of  human  nature,  that  in  falling  among  strangers 
we  always  reckon  on  their  being  irreligious,  till  we  discover 
some  specific  indication  of  the  contrary. 

319.  Afber  considering  the  effect  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  it 
with  the  same  sentiment  as  I  should  a  knife  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  which  had  been  the  instrument  used  in  mw' 
dervng  an  in/nocent  family.  Becollect  as  one  instance,  its 
influence  on  Alexander,  and,  through  him,  on  the  world. 

•  320.  Polished  steel  will  not  shine  in  the  dark ;  no  more 
can  JReason,  however  refined,  shine  efficaciously,  but  as  it 
reflects  the  Ught  of  divine  truth — shed  from  heaven. 

321.  We  are,  as  to  the  grand  system  and  series  of  God's 
government,  like  a  man  who,  confined  in  a  dark  room, 
should  observe,  through  a  chink  of  the  wall,  some  large 
animal  passing  by;— he  sees  but  an  extremely  narrow 
stripe  of  the  object  at  once  as  it  moves  by,  and  is  utterly 
unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  proportions,  or  shape 
of  it. 

323.  How  dangerous  to  defer  those  momentous  reforma- 
tions which  conscience  is  solemnly  preaching  to  the  heart ! 
If  they  are  neglected,  the  difficulty  and  indisposition  are 
increasing  every  month.  The  mind  is  recemng,  degree 
afber  degree,  from  the  warm  and  hopeful  zone,  tiU,  at  last, 
it  will,  enter  the  arctic  circle,  and  become  fixed  in  relentless 
and  eternal  ice ! 

323.*  I  have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  Sun  were  an 
intelligence,  he  would  be  horribly  incensed  at  the  world  he  is 
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appointed  to  enlighten ;  such  a  tale  of  ages,  exhibiting  a 
tiresome  repetition  of  stupidity,  follies,  and  crimes. 

824.  "  Kothiag  new  under  the  sun.'*  I  compare  life  to  a 
little  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a  high  dead  wall.  Within 
this  space  we  muse  and  walk  m  ^uest  of  the  new  and  the 
happy,  forgetting  the  insuperable  limit,  till,  with  surprise,  we 
find  ourselves  stopped  by  the  dead  wall;  we  turn  away,  and 
muse  and  walk  agam,  till  on  another  side,  we  find  ourselves 
dose  against  the  dead  walL  Whichever  way  we  turn — ^still 
the  same. 

826.  Exquisitely  curious  appearance  of  the  moonshine  on 
the  rippled  surface  of  a  broad  river  (Thames),  like  an  infinite 
multitude  of  little  fiery  gems  moving  and  sparkling  through 
endless  coni^sion;  or  uke  brilliant  insects  sporting,  all  int^- 
mingled,  and  never  tired  or  reposing,  the  most  vivid  frisks. 
At  a  great  distance  the  appearance  is  lost  in  an  indistinct, 
diffused  light ;  but  they  are  there  as  busy  as  they  are  here. 
How  busy  activity  can  go  on  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth,  or  another  part  of  the  town,  without  knowing  or 
caring  whether  it  is  so  here  or  not. 

828.  Begret  that  interesting  ideas  and  feelings  are  the 
comets  of  the  mind ;  they  transit  off.  Qu,  Whaet  mode  of 
making  them  ^ed  stars,  and  thus  the  mind  a  firmament 
fdways  resplendent  ? 

880.  Argument  from  miracles  for  the  truth  of  the  Chris* 
tian  doctrines.  Surely  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who 
received  from  heaven  superhuman  power,  received  likewise 
superhuman  wisdom.  Having  rung  the  ^eat  bell  of  the 
Universe,  the  sermon  to  foUow  must  be  exh*aordinary. 

881.  I  stoutly  maintained  in  a  company  lately,  that  the 
English  are  the  most "  arbarous  people  in  the  world.    I  cited 
a  ntmiber  of  prominent  facts;  among  others,  that  Imll-haitin^*^ 
was  lately  defended  and  sanodoned,  in  the  grand  talisman  of  ^ 
the  national  humanity  and  virtue — ^the  Farliament, 

888.  How  many  kmds  of  fools  are  there,  and  how  many 
of  each  kind  ?  I  am  just  told  some  one  has  got  the  ticket 
which  Sis  Majesty  dropped  in  his  box  in  the  Theatre  on  the 
night  he  was  missed  by  Hadfield,  and  deems  it  an  invaluable 
possession, — ^would  not  take  any  money  for  it. 

849.  Met  a  number  of  men  one  after  another.  My 
urbanity  was  not  up  to  the  point  of  saying,  "Gk)od  mom- 
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ing,"  till  I  had  passed  tlie  last  of  them,  who  had  nothing  to 
attract  ciyilibr  more  than  the  others,  except  his  being  the 
last.  If  a  Irenchman  and  an  Englishman  were  shown  a 
dozen  persons,  and  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  of 
them  to  talk  an  hour  with,  the  Frenchman  woidd  choose  the 
first  in  the  row,  and  the  £ki£;lishman  the  last. 

851.  Poor  horse!  to  draw  Doth  your  load  and  joia  driver: 
so  it  is; — ^those  that  haye  power  to  impose  burdens,  have 
power  and  will  to  impose  their  vile  selves  in  addition.  En 
passant,  reflection  here; — ^how  different  is  this  one  fact  to  me 
and  to  the  horse  I  this  moment  looked  at:  I  think — ^the 
horse  feels ;  I  am  turning  a  sentence,  the  horse  pants  in 
suffering :  how  languid  a  feeling  is  that  of  sympathy !  No- 
thing morti&es  me  more  than  that  defect  of  tne  vitality  of 
sympathy,  with  which  I  am  for  ever  compelled  to  tax  myself. 

353. ,  (Little  bird  in  a  tree.)  Bird,  'tis  pity  such  a 
delicious  note  should  be  silenced  by  winter,  death,  and 
above  all  by  annihilation.  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot,  believe 
that  all  these  little  spirits  of  melody  are  but  the  inuff'  of 
the  grand  taper  of  Ufe,  the  mere  vapour  of  existence  to 
vanish  for  ever. 

356.  Many  images  are  called  up  in  the  mind  by  moral 
analogies  wmch  were  not  recognized  before,  i.  e.  were  not 
noticed  with  a  distinct  thought. 

364.  If  a  stranger  on  the  road  is  anxious  to  have  you  for 
a  companion,  it  is  commonly  a  proof  that  his  company  is  not 
worth  having. 

370.  How  much  of  a  traveller's  attention  is  commonly 
engrossed  by  the  works  of  art,  houses,  carria£;es,  ^. ;  and 
how  little  is  directed  to  the  endless  varieties  of  nature. 

871.  An  old  stump  of  an  oak,  with  a  few  young  shoots 
on  its  almost  bare  top.  Analogy :  Youthful  follies  growing 
on  old  age. 

872.  A  still  pool  amid  a  most  barren  heath,  shining  re- 
splendently  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Analoay :  Talents 
accompanied  with  moral  barrenness,  i.  e.  iadolence,  or  dei- 
pravity. 

378.  Managing  by  a  sound  system  of  principles,  or  by 
eapedienis; — heamg  make  one  think  of  the  firm  durability 
of  a  'wotIs.,  props  of  its  dissolution. 

379.  No  sdieme  so  mortifying  as  that  which  employs 
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large  meanB  to  accomplisli  little  ends.  Let  your  system  be 
.magnitude  of  end  with  the  utmost  economy  of  means.* 
Lost  labour  intolerable. 

882.  I  want  to  extract  and  absorb  into  my  soul  the  sub- 
lime mysticism  that  pervades  all  nature,  but  I  cannot.  I 
look  on  aU  the  vast  scene  as  I  should  on  a  column  sculptured 
with  ancient  hieroglyphics,  saying,  "There  is  significance 
there,"  and  despairing  to  read.  At  every  turn  it  is  as  if 
I  met  a  ghost  of  sokmn,  mysterious,  and  undefinable  as- 
pect ;  but  while  I  attempt  to  arrest  it,  to  ask  it  the  veiled 
secrets  of  the  world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to  me  what 
a  beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  woman  would  be ;  I  can  see  the 
fair  features,  but  there  is  not  language  to  send  forth  and 
impart  to  me  the  element  of  soul. 

883.  Fancy  makes  vitality  where  ^t  does  not  find  it ;  to 
it  all  things  are  alive.  In  this  unfrequented  walk,  even  the 
dry  leaf  that  is  stirred  by  a  slight  breath  of  air  across  the 
path,  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  its  little  life,  and  its 
tiny  purpose. 

884i.  There  is  an  argumentative  way,  not  only  of  discuss- 
ing to  ascertain  truth,  but  abo  of  enforcing  acknowledged 
and  familiar  truth. — ^Baxter — ^Law. 

885.  Let  a  man  compare  with  each  other,  and  also  bring 
to  the  abstract  scale,  the  sentiment  which  follows  the  per- 
formance of  a  kind  action  and  that  which  follows  a  vindictive 
triumph ;  still  more  if  the  good  was  done  in  return  for  evil. 
How  much  pleasure  then  wiU  that  man  ensure, — yes,  what 
a  vast  share  of  it !  whose  deliberate  system  it  is,  that  his 
every  action  and  speech  shall  he  beneficent ! 

*  **  It  (the  Bible  Society)  poflsesseB  every  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
God,  in  which  the  simplest  means  are  made  to  produce  the  greatest  effects; 
where  there  is  the  utmost  economy  in  the  contrivance,  and  the  greatest 
splendour  and  magnificence  in  the  design.  The  imbecility  of  man  appears 
in  the  littleness  of  his  ends,  which  he  accomplishes  for  the  most  part  by 
complicated  and  laborious  operations.  Omnipotence,  on  the  contrary, 
places  opulence  in  the  end  and  parsimony  in  the  means." — Hall,  Works^ 
vol.  iy.,  p.  383. 

^  Cultivation  is  the  economy  of  force.  Science  teaches  us  the  simplest 
means  of  obtaining  the  greatest  effect  with  the  tmaUett  expenditure  of 
power,  and  with  given  means  to  produce  a  maximum  of  force.  The 
unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste  of  force  .  .  •  is  characteristic  of 
the  savage  state,  or  of  the  want  of  true  ciTilization." — LiEBia^  FamiHar 
Letters  on  ChemUtrff,  London,  1851,  p.  462. 
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392.  Most  remarkable  appearance  of  a  field  full  of  oaks 
cut  down,  disbarked  and  embrowned  by  time.  Ghive  me 
forcibly  the  idea  of  an  assemblage  of  giant  monsters ;  or  of 
the  skeletons  of  a  giant's  field  of  battle. 

393.  Some  one  spoke  of  altering  and  modernizing  the 
style  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. [P.]  "  You  cannot  alter  his  diction ;  it  is  not  an 
artificial  fold  which  may  be  taken  off,  and  another  superin- 
duced on  the  mass  of  his  thoughts.  His  language  is  identical 
with  his  thought ;  the  thought  lives  through  every  article 
of  it.  If  you  cut,  you  woimd.  His  diction  is  not  the 
clothmg  of  his  sentiments, — ^it  is  the  shin  ;  and  to  alter  the 
language  would  be  to  flay  the  sentiments  alive,^* 

394.  Of  aU  the  kinds  of  writing  and  discourse,  that  ap- 
pears to  me  incomparably  the  best,  which  is  distinguished 
by  grand  masses,  and  prominent  bulks ;  which  stand  out  in 
magnitude  from  the  tame  ground  work,  and  impel  the  mind 
by  a  succession  of  separate  strong  impidses,  rather  than  a 
continuity  of  equable  sentiment.  One  has  read  and  heard 
very  sensible  discourses,  which  resembled  a  plain,  handsome 
brick  wall, — ^all  looks  very  well,  'tis  regularly  built,  high, 
&c.,  but  'tis  all  alike ;  it  is  flat ;  you  go  on  and  on,  and  no- 
tice no  one  part  more  than  another;  each  individual  brick 
is  nothing,  and  you  pass  along,  and  soon  forget  utterly  the 
wall  itse&.  Give  me,  on  the  contrary,  a  style  of  writing 
and  discourse  that  shall  resemble  a  wall  that  has  the  striking 
irregularity  of  pilasters,  pictures,  niches,  and  statues. 

395.  Mr.  T.'s  discourse  is  good,  but  attenuated :  he  has 
a  clue  of  thread  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  he  unwinds  for 
you  eU  afber  eU ;  but  give  me  'the  man  who  will  throw  the 
clue  at  me  at  once,  and  let  me  unwind  it ;  and  then  show 
in  his  hand  another  ready  to  foUow. 

396.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  what  may  be  called 
eonclusive  writing  and  speaking.  How  seldom  we  feel  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  or  discourse  that  something  is 
settled  and  done.  It  lets  our  habit  of  thinking  and  feeing 
jwt  he  as  it  was.  It  rather  carries  on  Sk  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  mind,  at  a  peaceful  distance,  than  fires  down  a  tan- 
gent to  smite  across  it.  We  are  not  compelled  to  say  with 
ourselves  emphatically,  *'  Yes,  it  is  so !  it  must  be  so ;  that 
is  decided  to  all  eternity !"     The  subject  in  question  is  still 
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lefb  afloat,  and  you  find  in  your  mind  no  new  impulse  to 
action,  and  no  clearer  view  of  the  end  at  which  your  action 
should  aim.  I  want  the  speaker  or  writer  ever  and  anon, 
as  he  ends  a  series  of  paragraphs,  to  seUle  some  point  irre- 
Tocably  with  a  vigorous  knock  of  persuasive  decision,  lite  an 
auctioneer,  who  with  a  rap  of  his  hammer  says,  "  There ! 
that's  yours ;  I've  done  with  it ;  now  for  the  next." 

397.  "  I  know  as  well  as  you  the  folly  of  wandering  for 
ever  among  the  abstractions  of  philosophy,  while  tmth's 
business  and  ours  is  with  the  real  world.  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  leani  truth  from  observations  on  &cts.  I  am  trying 
to  *take  off  the  hide  of  the  actual  world,  but  it  must  be 
curried  by  philosophy,  you  will  grant  me,  to  be  made  fit  for 
all  the  useml  purposes." 

402.  How  little  of  our  knowledge  of  mankind  is  derived 
from  intentional  accurate  observation.  Most  of  it  has,  un- 
sought, found  its  way  into  the  mind  firom  the  continual 
presentations  of  the  objects  to  our  unthinking  view.  It  is 
a  knowledge  of  sensation  more  than  of  reflection.  Such 
knowledge  is  vague  and  superficial.  Gl^ere  is  no  science  of 
human  nature  in  it.  It  is  rather  a  habit  of  feeling  than  an 
act  of  mtellect.  It  perceives  obvious,  palpable  peculia- 
rities ;  but  nice  distinctions,  deHcate  shades,  are  invisible 
to  it.  A  philosopher  will  study  all  men  with  as  accurate 
observation  as  he  would  some  individual  on  whose  dispo- 
sitions, opinions,  or  whims  he  believed  his  fixte  to  de- 
pend. 

405.  Lanthom  in  a  dark  night — ^interesting  appearance 
of  the  tenebrious  glimmer  it  throws  on  the  nearest  shrubs 
and  trees;  and  of  the  thick  darkness  i^at  seems  to  Iwrk 
and  frown  close  behind. 

407.  It  would  be  interesting  to  look  back  over  all  the 
past  of  one's  life,  to  see  how  many,  and  count  how  many 
vivid  little  points  of  recollection  stOl  twinkle  through  its 
shade.  My  mind  just  now  caught  sight  of  one  of  these 
stars  of  retrospect,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years.  It  was  my  once  (in  a  summer  evening,  the  sun  not 
set)  lying  on  my  back  on  the  grass,  and  binding  a  small 
earthen  vessel,  out  of  which  I  had  just  sipped  my  evening 
milk,  between  my  face  and  the  sky,  in  su^  a  vray  that  a 
few  of  the  sofb  rays  glanced  on  my  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
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form  a  little  Uying  circle  of  lustre,  round  an  eyelet  hole, 
through  "which  I  fancied  visions  of  entrancing  beauiy. 

408.  Burke's  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end, — ^instinct 
-with  pungent  sense  to  the  last  syllable.  They  are  like  a 
charioteer's  whip,  which  not  only  has  a  long  and  effectiye 
lash,  but  craeTcB  and  inflicts  a  still  smarter  sensation  at  the 
end.  They  are  like  some  serpents  of  which  I  have  heard  it 
Tulgarly  said,  their  life  is  the  fiercest  in  the  tail. 

410.  I  have  often  noticed  the  process  in  my  mind,  when, 
in  the  outset  of  a  journey  or  day,  I  have  set  myself  to 
observe  whatever  should  fall  within  my  sphere.  I^or  some 
time  at  first  I  can  do  no  mcxre  than  take  an  account  of  bare 
£a.cts ;  as,  there  is  a  house ;  there  a  man ;  there  a  tree ; 
such  a  speech  uttered ;  such  an  incident  happens,  &c.,  4&c. 
After  some  time,  howevelr,  a  larger  enginery  begins  to  work ; 
I  feel  more  than  a  simple  perception  of  objects ;  thev  be- 
come enviconed  with  an  atmosphere,  and  shed  forth  an 
emanation.  They  come  accompanied  with  trains  of  images, 
moral  analogies,  and  a  wide  diffused,  vitalized,  and  indefin- 
able kind  of  sentimentalism.  Generally,  if  one  can  compel 
the  mind  to  the  labour  of  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the 
interesting  sequel  will  soon  follow.  After  one  has  passed 
a  few  hours  in  this  element  of  revelation,  which  presents 
this  old  world  like  a  new  vision  all  around,  one  is  ashamed 
of  so  many  hundred  walks  and  days  which  have  been  vacant 
of  observation  and  reflection. 

413.  (Said  to  a  lady  on  the  moral  merits  of  a  theatre.) 
"  K  some  night  there  should  go  forth  from  Grod  a  potent 
energy,  whicl^  passing  along  the  surface  of  the  world  like  the 
wimon  should  blast  and  destroy  every  institution  and  struOf 
ture  which,  in  the  whole  accomvty  does  evil,  would,  or  would 
not,  the  theatre  be  in  ruins  in  the  morning?  Jbte,  In 
ruins,  certainly." 

416i  (Of  an  extremely  depraved  child.)  "  I  never  saw 
so  much  essence  oflDevil  put  in  so  small  a  vessel." 

417.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  material  that  books  are 
made  of,  is  destitute  of  any  peculiar  distinction.  ^'  It  has," 
as  Pope  said  of  women,  just  "no  character  at  all."  An 
accumulation  of  sentences  and  pages  of  vulgar  truisms  and 
candlelight  sense,  which  any  one  was  competent  to  write, 
and  wMch  no  one  is  interested  in  reading,  or  cares  to 
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remember,  or  could  remember  if  be  cared.  Tbis  is  tbe 
common  of  literature — of  space  wide  enougb,  of  iiidifferent 
production,  and  open  to  all.  Tbe  pages  of  some  autbors, 
on  tbe  contrary,  give  one  tbe  idea  of  enclosed  gardens  and 
orcbards,  and  one  says, '' Sa I  thai  is  the  man^s  own" 

418.  I  bave  often  contended  tbat  attacbments  between 
Mends  and  lovers  cannot  be  secured  strong,  and  perjpetually 
augmenting,  except  by  tbe  intervention  of  some  interest 
wmcb  is  not  personal,  but  wbicb  is  common  to  tbem  botb, 
and  towards  wbicb  tbeir  attention  and  passions  are  directed 
witb  still  more  animation  tban  even  towards  eacb  otber. 
If  tbe  wbole  attention  is  to  be  directed,  and  tbe  wbole 
sentimentalism  of  tbe  beart  concentred  on  eacb  otber ;  if  it 
is  to  be  an  unvaried,  ^^  I  towards  you,  and  you  towards  me^^ 
as  if  eacb  were  to  tbe  otber,  not  an  ally  or  companion 
joined  to  pursue  bappiness,  but  tbe  very  end  and  object — 
happiness  itself;  if  it  is  tbe  circumstance  of  reciprocation 
itself,  and  not  what  is  reciprocated,  tbat  is  to  supply  peren- 
nial interest  to  affection ;  if  it  is  to  be  mind  still  reflecting 
back  tbe  gaze  of  mind,  and  reflecting  it  again,  cherub 
towards  cherub,  as  on  the  ark,  and  no  luminary  or  glory 
between  them  to  svfphj  hecms  and  warmth  to  both, — 1 
foresee  that  tbe  hope  wiU  disappoint,  tbe  plan  wiU  feil. 
Affection,  on  these  terms,  will  be  reduced  to  tbe  condition 
of  a  famishing  animal's  stomach,  the  opposite  sides  of  which, 
for  want  of  pabulum  introduced,  meet  and  digest,  and  con- 
sume each  other.  Attachment  must  bum  in  oxyaeny  or  it 
will  go  out ;  and,  by  orjrgen,  I  mean  a  mutual  aKuniration 
and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improvement,  utility,  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  or  some  otber  interesting  concern,  which  shall  be 
tbe  element  of  their  commerce,  and  make  tbem  love  each 
other  not  orljfor  each  otber,  but  as  devotees  to  some  third 
object  wbicb,  they  both  adore.  Tbe  affections  of  tbe  soul 
wuL  feel  a  dissatisfjEi,ction  and  a  recoil  if,  as  they  go  forth, 
they  are  entirely  intercepted  and  stopped  by  any  object 
that  is  not  ideal ;  they  wish  rather  to  be  like  rays  of  light 
glancing  on  tbe  side  of  an  object,  and  then  sloping  and 
passing  away ;  they  wish  the  power  of  elongation,  through 
a  series  of  interesting  points,  on  towards  in&iity. 

Eeading  lately  some  of  Newton's  Letters  to  his  wife,  I 
wondered  at  tbe  phenomenon  of  so  warm  and  long  pro- 
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tracted  an  affection,  or  rather  passion,  with  so  little  of  this 
oxygen ;  no  literature,  no  romancings  of  fancy,  no  excur- 
sions over  the  creation,  no  moral  discussions,  no  character- 
criticism,  no  plans  of  improvement,  no  analysing  of  each 
other's  qualities  and  defects  ;  no,  all  mere  /  cmd  you — you 
and  /.  A  measure  of  piety  indeed  there  is ;  but  without 
any  variety  or  specific  thought. 

Human  society  is  a  vast  circle  of  beings  on  a  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  the  shrine  of  goodness  and  hap- 
piness, inviting  all  to  approach ;  now  the  attached  pairs  in 
this  circle  should  not  be  continually  looking  on  each  other, 
•but  should  turn  their  faces  very  often  toward  this  central 
object,  and  as  they  advance,  they  will,  like  radii  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  continually  become  closer  to 
each  other,  as  they  approximate  to  their  mutual  and  ulti- 
mate object. 

420.  "  I  stiU  less  and  less  like  the  wealthy  part  of  your 
circle  (H.'s),  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  main  body  of 
principle  is  merged.  As  to  religion,  sir,  they  are  in  a 
religious  diving-beU;  religion  is  not  circumambient,  but  a 
Kttle  is  conveyed  down  into  the  worldly  depth,  where  they 
breathe  by  a  sort  of  artificial  inlet — a  tube. 

421.  Melancholy  musings  in  the  direction  of  Patalism. 
One  seems  to  see  all  how  it  is  to  be,  as  to  one's  friends,  as 
to  one's  self.  Unfortunate  habits  have  been  formed,  and 
threaten  to  reign  till  death.  Instruction,  truth,  just  reach 
the  heart  to  faU  inefficacious.  One  augurs  the  sequel  from 
the  first  part ;  as  in  a  common-place  novel,  one  can  see  from 
the  first  chapter  what  is  to  happen  forward  to  the  close. 

422.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  a  Bulvng passion* — 
i.  e.  some  grand  object,  the  view  of  which  kindles  all  the 
ardour  the  soul  is  capable  of,  to  attain  or  accomplish  it--- 
possibility  of  creating  a  Euling  Passion  asserted. 

423.  A  reflection  that  never  occurs  without  the  bitterest 
pain ;  one  longs  for  affection — for  an  object  to  love  de- 
votedly,— ^for  an  interesting  friend  to  associate  and  com- 
mune with — meanwhile  the  Deity  offers  his  friendship 
and  communion,  and — ^is  refused,  or  forgotten!!!  There 
are,  too,  the  sages  of  all  ages — ^there  is  Moses,  Daniel, 
Elijah ;  and  you  complain  of  wa/nt  of  society  !  I  ! 

*  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character ;  Letter  iii. 
TOL.  I.  M 
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424.  The  whole  system  of  life  goes  on  this  principle  of 
iellmg  one's  self:  then  the  question  of  estimates  should 
for  ever  recur — "  my  time  for  this  /"' — ^^  and  this  f " 

425.  Idea  partly  serious,  partly  comic,  of  formally  judg- 
ing myself,  sentencing,  and  then  hanging  myself;  the 
thousand  faults  that  still  attach  to  me  might  almost  tempt 
to  this. 

427.  (Euling  Passion  again.)  Necessity  of  pursuing 
some  grand  purpose  of  existence  as  a  sportsman  does  a  fox 
'^at  all  hazards,  over  hill  and  dale  and  brook;  through 
wood  and  brake,  and  everything  and  everywhere,  unless  it 
go  into  the  earth,  or  into  the  clouds ; — and  here,  too,  our 
moral  chase  shall  follow ;  for  the  hody  shall  enter  the  dust — 
the  soul  ascend ! 

428.  (Fragment  of  a  letter,  never  sent.)  My  dear  Sir, 
I  consider  each  of  us,  as  having  nearly  described  a  aemu 
circle  of  life  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  anticipate  the  completing  of  the  circle  in  meet- 
ing you  again  in  little  more  than  a  week.  It  would  be 
amusing  for  each  to  exhibit  memoirs  of  the  incidents  and 
of  the  course*  I  was  lately  considering  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  law  obliging  each  person  to  present,  at  appointed 
periods,  a  history  of  his  life  during  the  interval,  to  a  kind 
of  morality  Court,  authorized  to  investigate,  censure,  and 
reward.  I  was  considering  how,  in  that  case,  I  should 
dispose  of,  and  where  I  should  conceal  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  materials  which  ought  to  be  exhibited  in 
wy  history,  or,  if  I  could  not  conceal  them,  in  what  specious 
language  it  would  be  possible  to  describe  them,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  tolerance  of  this  high  and  venerable  court.  I 
concluded  that  the  best  expedient  would  be,  to  get  myself 
tvppomted  one  of  the  judges. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be,  to  be  able  honestly 
at  all  times  to  approve  one's  self  entirely !  I  have  some- 
times passed  through  a  series  of  deep  and  wondering 
reflection,  beginning  from  myself,  and  extending  over  and 
around  that  vast  mass  of  human  existence  I  have  been 
observing ;  when  at  last  the  thought,  that  an  invisible  and 
omniscient  Power  is  all  the  while  taking  all  these  things 
that  I  look  at,  or  hear,  or  do,  into  his  estimate,  expanded 
as  it  were  in  the  heavens,  an  ample  counterpart  to  this 
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world  of  active  character  below; — ^when  this  thought  has 
lightened  J&om  the  sky,  it  has  struck  as  a  thought  of 
alarm ;  it  has  even  sometimes  appeared  with  the  aspect  of 
a  new  thought,  announciug  a  l^th  not  known,  or  not 
felt  before.  I  have  finished  the  reflections  by  determining 
that,  as  there  really  is  an  estimate  above,  co-extending  with 
the  advance  of  life  below,  a  wise  man  will,  to  the  end  of 
time,  associate  the  thought  of  that  estimate  with  every  act 
of  that  life.  I  hope  henceforth  to  live  incessantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  thought ;  and  then  I  should  neither 
care  to  be  a  judge  in  the  court  I  have  supposed,  nor  be  at 
all  afraid  to  present  myself  at  its  bar:^ 

431.  Told  that  Fawcett  concluded  a  charity  sermon  by 
saying,  "  When  I  look  at  the  objects  of  this  charity,  I  feel 
I  cannot  say  too  much;  when  1  look  at  this  assembly,  I 
feel  I  cannot  say  too  Httle."  On  hearing  this  I  exclaimed, 
'^  Excellent  1  araul !  eloquent  (*'  but  question,  Ib  that  artful, 
or  will  it  be  effectual,  the  policy  of  which  is  so  instanta- 
neously seen  through  ? 

434.  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  meeting,  during  evening 
service.)  Most  emphatic  feeling  of  my  individuSity — ^my 
insulated  existence — except  that  dose  and  interminable 
connexion,  from  the  very  necessity  of  existence,  with  the 
Deity.  To  the  continent  of  Human  Nature,  I  am  a  small 
island  near  its  coast ;  to  the  Divine  Existence,  I  am  a  small 


435.  How  impotent  often  is  the  pain  of  guilt  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  amendment.  Instance  myself  just  now,  in  regard 
to  letters  I  ought  to  have  written  long  ago. 

436.  My  eflbrts  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  vast  world 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  truth,  are  like  those  of  a  mouse 
attempting  to  gnaw  through  the  door  of  a  granary. 

439.  Threw  (in  a  journey  between  Bristol  and  Cheddar) 
some  large  stones  down  a  deep  old  pit,  with  apparently  a 
great  depth  of  water  at  the  bottom,  a  dark  sullen  glimmer 
of  which  the  eye  occasionally  caught.  I  ielt  almost  a 
shuddering  sensation  at  the  gloomy  and  furious  sound  of 
the  water,  in  the  impetuous  commotion  caused  by  these 
stones.  Strongly  imagined  how  it  would  be  for  myself  to 
fall  down. 

440.  Entered  a  large  cavern,  sloping  down  very  steep, 

k2 
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where  a  great  number  of  human  bones  had  been  found. 
Saw  a  considerable  qaantity  of  them  myself.  This  cavern 
was  itself  but  lately  found.  It  was  broken  into  by  digging 
away  the  rock.  No  conjecture  how  or  when  these  bones 
came  there. 

445.  Erom  what  principle  in  human  nature  is  it  that  if 
a*  child  is  inclined  to  cry — ^I  do  not  mean  a  very  young 
child — one  of  the  readiest  methods  of  prevention  is  to  affect 
to  whimper  yourself? 

447.  Mr.  H.  and  I  looked  a  considerable  time  with 
much  curiosity  and  ^ratification  in  one  of  the  irregularly 
cut  pendant  glasses  of  a  lustre,  in  which  we  saw  the  same 
beautiful  display  of  coloured  tints  and  brilliancies  as  in  the 
prism,  only  more  irregular  and  variegated.  It  was  not  the 
glass  toy  we  for  a  moment  thought  about,  but  the  strange 
and  beautiful  vision,  and  those  laws  of  nature  that  coidd 
produce  it.  A  young  lady  present,  of  polished  and  expen- 
sive education,  large  fortune,  and  fond  of  personal  and 
furniture  ornaments,  expressed  sincerely  her  wonder  at 
our  childish  fancy  in  finding  anvthing  to  please  us  in  such  ^ 
an  object;  and  said  she  would  reserve  the  first  thing  of 
this  kmd  she  should  meet  with,  if  no  other  children  claimed 
it,  for  one  of  us.  I  did  not  fSsul  to  observe  the  circum- 
stance, as  supplying  another  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
ten  thousand  one  has  met  with  before,  of  persons  who  never 
saw  the  world  around  them,  who  are  sl^uagers  to  all  its 
witcheries  of  beau^,  and  who,  at  the  same  l^e,  indulge  a 
ridiculous  passion  for  the  petty  productions  of  art  subserv- 
ing vanity. 

448.  "  How  gloomy  that  range  of  lamps  looks  (at  some 
distance  along  the  border  of  a  common) — ^how  dark  it  is 
all  around  them."  Yes,  like  the  lights  that  are  disclosed  to 
us  from  the  other  world,  which  simply  tell  us,  that  there,  in 
the  solemn  distance,  where  they  bmn  encircled  with  dark- 
ness, that  world  is,  but  shed  no  light  on  the  region. 

449.  Interesting  conversation  with  Mr,  S.  on  education. 
Astonishment  and  grief  at  the  folly,  especially  in  times 
like  the  present,  of  those  parents  who  totally  forget,  in  the 
formation  of  their  children's  habits,  to  iuspire  that  vigorous 
independence  which  acknowledges  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  wants,  and  so  avoids  or  triumphs  over  the 
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iDL^gation  of  a  thousand  indulgenoes,  by  always  having  been 
taught  and  accustomed  to  do  witlbout  them*  "  How  many 
things,"  said  Socrates,  ^'  I  do  not  want." 

450.  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful  energy^  if  only  it 
could  be  preserved  entirely  mglobed  as  it  were  within  the 
bosom  of  the  young  adventurer,  till  he  can  come  and  offer 
it  forth  a  sacred  emanation  in  yonder  temple  of  truth  and 
virtue ;  but,  alas !  all  along  as  he  goes  toward  it,  he  advauces 
through  an  avenue,  formed  by  a  long  line  of  tempters 
and  &mons  on  each  side,  all  prompt  to  touch  him  with 
their  conductors,  and  draw  this  divine  electric  element  with 
which  he  is  charged,  away ! 

451.  Children's  BM, — a  detestable  vanity.  Mamma  so- 
licitously busy  for  several  weeks  previously,  with  all  the 
assistance  too  of  miliners  and  taxt^ul  Mends,  with  length- 
ened dissertations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  equipping  two  or 
three  children  to  appear  in  one  of  these  miserable  exhi- 
bitions. The  whole  business  seems  a  contrivance,  expressly 
intended  to  concentrate  to  a  focus  of  preternatural  heat 
and  stimulus  every  vanity  and  frivolity  of  the  time,  in 
order  to  blast  for  ever  the  simplicity  of  the  little  souls,  and 
kindle  their  vain  propensities  into  a  thousand  times  the 
force  that  mere  nature  could  ever  have  supplied. 

■  452.  1  am  sorry  not  to  have  gained  the  knowledge  which 
thirtjr  or  forty  shillings  would  have  purchased  in  London^ 
At  the  expense  of  so  much  spent  in  charity,  a  person  might 
have  visited  just  once  eight  or  ten  of  those  sad  retirements 
in  darkness  in  dark  all^s,  where,  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
thousands  of  wretched  mmilies  are  dying  of  famine  and 
disease.  It  would  be  most  painfiil,  however,  to  see  these 
miseries  without  the  power  to  supply  any  effectual  relief. 
At  the  very  same  time  you  may  see  a  succession  which 
seems  to  liave  no  end,  of  splendid  mansions,  equipages, 
liveries ;  you  may  scent  the  effluvia  of  preparing  feasts ;  you 
mav  hear  of  fortunes,  levees,  preferments,  pensions,  corpo- 
ration dinners,  royal  hunts,  &c.,  &c.,  numerous  beyond  the 
devil's  own  aritmnetic  to  calculate.  This  whole  view  of 
society  might  be  called  the  JDeoiVa  phx/ff-hUl;  for  surely  this 
world  might  be  deemed  a  vast  tneatre,  in  which  he,  as 
manager,  conducts  the  endless,  horrible  drama  of  laughing 
and  suffering,  while  the  diabolical  satyrs  of  power,  wealth^ 
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and  pride,  are  dancing  round  their  dying  victims ;  a  spectacle 
and  an  amusemient  for  which  the  infemals  will  pay  him 
liberal  thanks.  It  would  be  a  most  interesting  under- 
taking for  a  man  of  large  fortune  to  explore  aU  the  recesses 
of  want  and  misery  in  the  Metropolis  alone,  in  order  to 
publish  an  ample  view  of  facts,  accompanied  by  that  elo- 
quence of  pity  and  indignation  of  which  the  scenes  that 
would  be  disclosed  to  such  a  man  would  be  the  unrivalled 
school.  What  a  tragedy  he  would  unfold,  beyond  all  that 
poetry  ever  dreamed ! 

453.  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Ninus,  &c.  These  mighty 
names  remain  now  only  as  small  points,  emerging  a  Httle 
above  that  ocean  under  which  all  their  actions  are  buried. 
We  can  just  descry,  by  the  dying  glimmer  of  ancient 
history,  that  that  ocean  is  of  blood  ! 

454.  In  books  one  takes  up  occasionally,  one  finds  a 
consolation  for  the  impossibility  of  reading  many  books, 
by  seeing  how  man^  might  have  been  spared.  How  Httle 
that  is  new  or  strikmg  in  the  great  department  of  religion, 
morals,  and  sentiment.  Might  not  all  the  sermon  books, 
for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  after  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  dozen  volumes,  be  committed  to  the  fire 
without  any  cause  of  regret  ? 

455.  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  economy  in  reading  which  selects,  aZmo^ 
exduswehf,  the  very  first  order  of  books.  Why  should  a 
man,  except  for  some  wecial  reason,  read  a  very  inferior 
book,  at  the  very  time  that  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the 
highest  order  ? 

456.  Desideratum.  A  comprehensive  estimate  of  the 
real  effect  produced  by  pre<ichmg, 

459.  Very  advantageous  exercise  to  incite  attentive  ob- 
servation and  sharpen  the  discriminating  faculty,  to  compel 
one's  self  to  sketch  the  character  of  each  person  one 
knows. 

460.  What  given  force  beyond,  for  instance,  what  my 
mind  can  infuse  into  argument,  illustration,  and  persuasion, 
would  be  requisite  to  make  religious  sentiments  impinge 

BO  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  S ,  as  to  stick  fast  on  it ; 

or  convictions  respecting  the  subiect  of  amusements  on  the 
minds  of  B—  and  W F  There  is  a  degree  somewhere 
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in  the  scale,  I  suppose,  that  would;  but  probably  that 
degree  would  be  a  straiii  of  eloquence  impossible  to  less 
than  an  angel. 

464t.  Struck,  in  two  instances,  with  the  immense  im- 
portance, to  a  man  of  sense,  of  obtaining  a  con/oersational 
predominance^  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  in  any  company 
exceeding  the  smallest  number.     Example,  W,  Frend, 

465.  An  opponent  maintained  that  I  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  execution  of  every  law  of  the  state  I  live  in,  even 
though  I  disapprove  some  of  those  laws  in  my  private  judg- 
ment. Denied.  How  can  such  obligation  come  ?  It  is 
confessed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  in  general  my  own 
judgment  and  conscience  form  the  supreme  law.  Then,  if 
one  man  assumes  to  interfere  with  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  and  enjoius  me  a  course  of  action  opposite  to  my 
convictions,  I  spurn  the  assumption.  But  so  I  do  likewise 
if  two  men  thus  dictate  in  opposition  to  my  moral  sense. 
K  three  men  do  this,  I  do  still  the  same.  If  five  hundred, 
if  a  thousand,  if  ten  thousand,  I  still  do  the  same,  and 
deem  that  duty  binds  me  to  do  so.  I  ask  these.  What  is 
this  thing  you  call  a  state  ?  what  is  that  moral  authority 
assumed  by  it  over  my  conscience,  if  it  merely  consists  of 
these  same  men  whom  individually,  and  in  the  accumulation 
of  an  indefinite  number,  I  have  already  refused  to  obey  P 

468.  Zealously  asserted  the  rational  soul,  and  future 
existence  of  brutes.  Their  souls  made  of  the  worse  end  of 
the  celestial  manufacture  of  mind,  which  was  not  quite  fine 
enough  to  make  into  men.  Yarious  strong  facts  cited  to 
prove  that  they,  at  least  some  of  them,  possess  what  we 
strictly  mean  by  mind,  reason,  &c. 

471.  All  political  institutions  will  probably,  from  what- 
ever cause,  tend  to  become  worse  by  time.  K  a  system 
were  now  formed  that  should  meet  all  the  philosopher's 
and  the  philanthropist's  wishes,  it  would  still  have  the  same 
tendency;  only  I  do  hope  that  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
time,  men's  minds  will  be  intensely  awake  to  the  nature 
and  operation  of  their  institutions ;  so  that  after  a  new 
era  shall  commence,  governments  shall  not  slide  into  de- 
pravity without  being  keenly  watched,  nor  be  watched 
without  the  sense  and  spirit  to  arrest  their  deterioration. 

472.  It  is  a  most  amazing  thing  that  young  people  never 
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consider  they  shall  grow  old.  I  would,  to  young  women 
especially,  renew  the  monition  of  this  anticipation  every 
hour  of  every  day.  I  wish  we  could  make  all  the  cryers, 
watchmen,  ballad-singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat  to  them 
continually,  "You  wiU  be  an  old  woman — ^you  will — " 
"  and  you.*' — Then,  if  they  have  left  themselves  to  depend, 
almost  entirely,  as  most  of  them  do,  on  exterior  and  casual 
recommendations,  they  wiU  be  wretchedly  neglecfced.  No 
beaux  will  then  draw  a  chair  close  to  them,  and  sweetly 
simper,  and  whisper  that  the  bowers  of  Paradise  did  not 
afford  so  delightful  a  place. 

474.  "  Paid  the  debt  of  nature J^  No ;  it  is  not  paying 
a  debt — it  is  rather  like  bringing  a  note  to  a  Bank  to  obtain 
solid  gold  in  exchange  for  it.  In  this  case  you  bring  this 
cumbrous  body,  which  is  nothing  worth,  and  which  you 
could  not  wish  to  retain  long ;  you  lay  it  down,  and  receive 
for  it  from  the  eternal  treasures — ^liberty,  victory,  know- 
ledge, rapture ! 

476.  Mr. keeps  a  long  look,  that  aims  to  appear 

significant,  fixed  on  you  after  he  has  said  a  thing;  as  a 
sportsman,  after  he  has  let  off  his  piece,  preserves  for  some 
tune  the  same  posture  and  attentive  look  to  see  whether  he 
has  brought  down  the  game. 

477.  Against  amusements,  defended  on  the  plea  of  neces^ 
sary  relaxation,  I  maintain  that  excitement  is  excitability 
too.  An  animated,  affecting  interest,  suppHes  to  the  mind 
more  than  it  consumes.  The  further  a  man  advances  in 
the  ardour  that  belongs  to  a  noble  employment  and  object^ 
the  more  mightily  he  lives.  Other  men  will  perhaps^ 
advance  with  him  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  they  stop — 
he  goes  on ;  now  the  ratio  of  his  progress  and  his  animation 
is  incomparably  greater  on  that  far-advanced  ground  be» 
yond  where  they  left  him,  than  within  an  equal  space  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  The  mind  inspired  with 
this  enthusiasm  asserts  its  grandeur.  It  expands  toward 
eternity,  anticipative  of  its  destiny.  It  lives,  as  Alonzo 
says,  not  by  the  vulgar  calculation  of  months  and  years,  but 
along  the  progression  of  sublime  attainment,  and  amid  the 
flames  of  an  ardour  which  whirls  it  like  a  comet  towards 
the  sun. 

Would  you  be  a  stranger  to  this  energy  of  soul — or,  feel- 
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ing  it,  would  you  prostitute  it  to  seek  a  poor  factitious 
interest  ui  systematic  trifling  ? 

479.  Theoloey  and  philosophy  have  been  entirely  sepa* 
rated  by  most  cUvines,  and  some  have  attempted  an  awkward 
assodafion  of  them;  they  joined  them  without  prodaciag 
unity  or  union.  All  the  emanations  of  both  ought  te  con- 
verge to  one  focus;  and  thence,  combined  and  identified, 
dart  forward,  a  living  beam  of  light,  in  iavfinitum, 

485.  The  very  intelligent  Mr.  G^.  reasoned  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original  depravity, — evidently,  I  per- 
ceived, from  his  feeling  respecting  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ments. Believing  this  last,  he  was  anxious,  as  a  kind  of 
palliation  of  its  severity,  to  make  man  as  accountable  a 
being  as  possible,  by  making  his  vice  entirely  optional^ 
and  so  making  all  his  depravity  his  crime. 

487.  In  a  conversation  one  of  the  speakers  expressed  his 
wish  (and  illustrated  his  idea  by  a  very  ingenious  compari-* 
son,  of  a  West-India  merchant  importing  a  small  number  of 
yams  sometimes  as  a  slight  item  of  his  cargo),  a  wish  that 
the  Mends  of  religion,  smkiag  the  importance  of  the  little 
nominal  specific  distinctions  of  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, <&c.,  which  have  caused  so  much  demarcation  and 
war£Ekre,  should  transfer  the  emphasis  on  the  grand  generic 
term  and  character — Chiubtian,  and  cease  te  cite  or  allude 
te,  or  meet  one  another,  but  under  this  distinction.  JE^o. 
*'  Sir,  this  cannot  be  done  while  there  is  so  little  of  the  vital 
element  of  religion  in  the  world ;  because  it  is  so  shallow, 
these  inconsiderable  points  stand  so  prominent  above  the 
surface,  and  occasion  obstruction  and  mischief;  when  the 
powerfdl  spring-tide  of  piety  and  mind  shall  rise,  these 
poiats  will  be  swallowed  up  and  disappear." 

488.  In  conversation  at  W — 's,  had  a  splendid  revel  of 
imagination  among  the  stars,  caused  by  the  mention  of 
Herschers  telescope,  and  some  astronomical  facts  asserted 
by  him.  The  images,  like  Lee's  poetry,  were,  from  a  basis 
of  excellence,  flung  away  into  extravagance.  Bat  it  is  a 
striking  reflection,  that  when  the  wild  dream  of  imagination 
is  past,  the  thif^  is  still  real;  there  is  a  sun;  there  are  stars 
and  systems;  innumerable  worlds,  on  which  the  soberest 
depositions  of  science  far  transcend  all  the  visions  that 
fancy  can  open  to  enthusiasm ! 
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490.  What  is  that  sentiment  approaching  to  a  sad  plea- 
sure, which  a  mind  of  profound  reflection  sometimes  feels 
in  a  far  inward  incommunicable  grie^  though  the  fixed  ex- 
pectation of  calamity,  or  even  guilt,  were  its  cause  ? 

491.  How  thoughtless  often  is  a  moralist's  or  a  preacher's 
enumeration  of  what  a  firm  or  pious  mind  may  hear  with 
patience,  or  even  complacency;  as  disease,  pain,  reduction 
of  fortune,  loss  of  Mends,  calumny,  <&c.,  for  he  can  easily 
add  words; — ^alas !  how  oppressive  is  the  steady  cmUcipaUon 
only  of  any  one  of  these  evils  1 

493.  One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  great 
number  of  grand  questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in 
eternity.  We  now  ask  the  sage,  the  genius,  the  philosopher, 
the  divine, — ^none  can  tell ;  but  we  will  open  our  series  to 
other  respondents, — ^we  wiU  ask  angels, — Grod. 

494.  How  eveiy  hostile  feeling  becomes  mitigated  into 
something  like  kindness,  when  its  object,  perhaps  lately 
proud,  assuming,  u^ust,  is  now  seen  oppressed  into  dejec- 
tion by  calamity.  The  most  cruel  wild  beast,  or  more  cruel 
man,  &  seen  languishing  in  death,  and  raising  toward  us  a 
feeble  and  supplicating  look,  would  certainly  move  our  pity. 
How  is  this  *i  perhaps  the  character  is  not  even  supposed 
to  be  really  changed  amid  the  sufilering  that  modifies  its  ex- 
pression. Do  we  unconsciously  take  anything  like  a  tender 
feeli/ng,  even  for  self,  as  a  proof  of  some  Httle  goodness,  or 
possibility  of  goodness  ?  Is  it  for  those  beings  alone  that 
we  feel  nothing,  who  discover  a  hard  and  stupid  indifference 
to  self,  and  everything  besides?  Perhaps  any  sentient 
being,  the  worst  existent  or  possible,  might  &6  in  a  situation 
to  move  and  to  iustify  oar  sympathy.  What  then  shall  we 
think  of  that  theology  which  represents  the  men,  whom 
Gbd  has  made  most  like  himself,  as  exulting  for  ever  and 
ever  in  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  larger  part  of 
those  who  have  been  their  fellow  inhabitants  of  this 
worldP  ■ 

495.  One  should  think  that  a  tender  friendship  might 
become  more  intimate  and  entire  the  older  the  parties 
grew;  as  two  trees  planted  near  each  other,  the  higher  they 
grow,  and  the  more  widely  they  spread, — ^intermingle  more 
completely  their  branches  and  their  foliage.     (N.B.  This 
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was  absolutely  my  oum  conception ;  but  I  found  the  very 
same  idea  lately  in  Eamsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.*) 

496.  On  the  question  of  the  equality  of  men  and  women, 
a  lady,  in  answer  to  my  very  serious  reasoning  to  prove 
that,  if  naturally  equal,  nothing  can  bring  the  women  to  an 
actual  equality,  but  the  same  course  of  vigorous  mental 
exertion  which  professional  men  are  obliged  to  go  through, 
said,  "  Well,  we  shall  be  content  to  occupy  a  lower  ground 
of  intellectual  character  and  attainment."  I  replied,  "  You 
may  then  be  consoled ;  we  from  that  more  elevated  region 
shdl  sometimes,  in  the  intervals  of  our  arand  interests  and 
adventures,  look  down  complacently  and  converse  with  you, 
till  the  emphasis  of  some  momentous  subject  return,  and  call 
us  to  transact  tinth  our  equals.  It  will  be  ours  to  inhabit 
the  paradise  on  the  high  summit  of  that  mount  which  you 
will  never  climb ;  we  shall  eat  habitually  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  of  knowledge,  but  we  will  kindly  sometimes  throw 
you  a  few  apples  down  the  declivity." 

497.  I  am  going  to  wade  the  stream  of  misery,  and  I  see 
an  inaccessible  bank  before  me  on  the  other  side  j  where  I 
may  find  it  accessible  I  do  not  yet  know ! 

498.  Strong  imagination  of  sitting  or  lying  awake  in  a 
solitary  room,  and  a  ghost  entering  and  sitting  down  in  the 
room  opposite  me.  What  an  intense  feeling  it  would  be 
while  I  reciprocated  the  fixed  silent  glare. 

600.  (Fragment  of  a  letter,  never  sent,  to  a  young  woman 
whose  character  was  not  of  the  fairest  kind.)  "  There  is 
one  question,  my  friend,  to  which  you  cannot  be  indifferent, 
Are  you  happy  r  I  contemplate  many  mournful  scenes ;  I 
converse  with  many  gloomy  ideas;  I  behold  many  miserable 
persons ;   and  the  impression  of  such  objects  makes  me 

But  we'll  grow  auld  togither,  an'  ne'er  find 
The  low  o*  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side — 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  an'  bride ; 
Nearer  an'  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest, 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increas'd. 
An'  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest. 
This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast ; 
That  in  return  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 

Gbktlb  Shjephbad. — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
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sometimes  ask, '  Is  ftny  one  truly  happy  ?  Is  there  such  t 
blest  mortal  in  the  world  ?  Show  me  that  person.'  Tell 
me  now,  do  I  see  that  person  when  I  see  you  ?  Do  I  in- 
deed ?  Let  me  be  assured  of  that,  and  I  would  see  you 
often.  I  would  look  at  you  with  fixed  attention.  *  Happi- 
ness!' I  would  say  to  myself,  and  continue  to  regard  you^ 
*  What  are  its  signs  ?  Does  it  sparkle  through  her  eyes  ? 
Does  it  play  in  her  smiles  ?  Does  it  breathe  music  in  her 
words  ?'  ifitather  perhaps  I  ought  to  ask,  *  What  kind  of 
sentiments  does  she  express  ?  What  kind  of  actions  does 
she  perform  ?'  Yes,  I  would  observe  you  with  more  patience 
than  an  astronomer  observes  the  moon.  With  sincere  curi- 
osity I  would  inquire  of  you,  the  art  ofheinahappy ;  for  the 
happy  are  generous,  one  should  think.  The  person  who 
would  not  communicate  such  an  art,  certainly  does  not 
possess  it.  I  would  call  you  *  the  Happy  Grirl,'  you  would 
scarcely  need  any  other  name;  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
distinction,  for  who  could  claim  it  besides  ?  But  do  you 
know  yourself  by  this  name  ?  It  is  time  to  recollect  that 
perhaps  the  person  I  am  fancying  to  myself  is  not  really 
you;  perhaps  you  are  not  happy.  That  were  melancholy. 
You  unhappy !  Erom  what  cause  ?  Are  you  gtdlty  ?  Oh ! 
if  you  have  blighted  the  sweet  lily  of  innocence  with  foUy 
or  crime,  you  have  then  some  reason  to  be  sad.  But,  are 
not  you  pure  ?  Have  you  not  always  avoided,  with  watch- 
ful aversion,  every  thing  that  could  stain  your  heart  or  your 
character  ?  Cannot  you  reflect  on  each  season  of  your  life, 
and  on  each  situation  in  which  the  Witness  of  sll  things 
has  seen  you,  without  a  blush  ?  Can  you  not  ?  Are  not 
the  records  of  memory  so  fair,  that  you  could  with  pleasure 
unfold  them  to  a  virtuous  Mend  ?  Is  there  any  part  on 
which  Conscience  has  fixed  a  lilaclc  seal?  And  are  not  your 
present  principles,  feelings,  and  designs,  such  as  you  might 
with  honour  avow  ?" 

501.  I  doubt  if  S.  is  not  too  innocent  to  become  sub- 
limely excellent;  her  heart  is  purity  and  kindness;  her 
recollections  are  complacent ;  her  wishes  and  intentions  are 
all  good.  In  such  a  miad  conscience  becomes  effeminate 
for  want  of  hard  exercise.  She  is  exempted  &om  those 
revulsions  of  the  heart,  that  remorse,  those  self-indignant 
regrets,    those    impetuous    convictions,  which    sometimes 
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assist  to  scourge  the  mind  awaj  from  its  stationaiy  habits 
into  such  a  region  of  daring  and  arduous  virtue,  as  it 
would  never  have  reached,  nor  even  thought  of,  but  for 
this  mighty  impulse  of  pain.  Witness  Albanv  in  Oedlia. 
Vehement  emotion,  mortifying  contrast,  shuddering  alarm, 
sting  the  mind  into  an  exertion  of  power  it  was  uncon- 
scious of  before,  and  urge  it  on  with  restless  velocity 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  moral  eminence,  short  of 
which  it  would  equally  scorn  and  ^ead  to  repose.  "We  fly 
from  pain  or  terror  more  eagerly  than  we  pursue  good ; — ^but 
if  both  these  causes  aid  our  advance ! 

A  young  eagle  perhaps  would  never  have  quitted  the 
warm  luxury  of  its  nest,  and  towered  into  the  sky,  if  the 
parent  had  not  pushed  it,  or  the  tempest  flung  it,  ofl*,  and 
thus  compelled  it  to  fly  by  the  danger  of  perishing.  Is  it 
not  too  possible  that  S.  may  repose  complacently  in  the 
innocent  softness  of  her  nest,  and  die  without  ever  having 
unfolded  the  wing  of  sublime  adventure.  At  sight  of  such 
a  death  one  womd  weep  with  tenderness,  not  glow  with 
admiration;  it  is  a  charming  woman  that  falls,  not  a 
radiant  angel  that  rises.  (I  feel  this  is  cumbrous  and 
obscure,  but  there  is  truth  in  what  I  mean,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  no  ill  precludes,  in  some  degree,  the  concep- 
tion of  eminent  good;  it  feels  too  safe,  it  produces  a  habit 
far  too  quiescent ;  the  noblest  purposes  can  never  be  either 
conceived  or  executed  but  in  a  state  of  ardent  excitement, 
and  the  painful  emotions  of  conscience  are  among  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  such  excitement.) 

503.  What  an  astonishing  mass  of  pabulum  is  consumed 
to  sustain  an  individual  human  being!  How  much  nourish- 
ment I  have  consumed  by  eating  and  drinking ;  how  much 
air  by  breathing;  how  much  of  the  element  of  afibction 
my  heart  has  claimed,  and  has  sometimes  lived  in  luxury, 
and  sometimes  starved !  Above  all !  what  an  infinite  sum 
of  those  instructions  which  are  to  feed  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual man,  have  I  consumed,  and  how  poor  the  consequence! 
What  a  despicable,  dwarfish  growth  I  exhibit  to  myself  and 
to  Gk)d  at  this  hour ! 

Yes,  how  much  it  takes,  in  this  last  respect,  to  grow 
how  little !  Millions  of  valuable  thoug(hts  I  suppose  have 
passed  through  my  mind.    How  often  my  conscience  ha9 
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admonished  me!  How  many  thousands  of  pious  resolu- 
tions !  How  aU  nature  has  preached  to  me !  How  day 
and  night,  and  solitude  and  the  social  scenes,  and  hooks 
4aid  the  hihle,  the  gravity  of  sermons  and  the  flippancy  of 
fools,  life  and  death,  the  ancient  world  and  the  modem, 
sea  and  land,  and  the  omnipresent  G-od !  have  all  concurred 
to  instruct  me !  and  behold  the  miserable  result  of  all !  I 
I  wonder  if  the  measure  of  effect  be  a  ten  thousandth 
part  of  the  bulk,  to  call  it  so,  of  this  vast  combination  of 
causes.  How  fiar  is  this  strange  proportion  between  moral 
effects  and  their  causes  necessary  in  simple  nature  (ana- 
logically with  the  proportion  between  cause  and  conse- 
quence in  physical  pabulum),  and  how  far  is  it  the  indication 
and  the  consequence  of  nature  being  depraved  ?  However 
this  may  be,  the  enormous  fact  of  the  inefficacy  of  truth 
shades  with  melancholy  darkness,  to  my  view,  all  the 
hopes  for  myself  and  for  others,  of  any  grand  improvements 
in  this  world ! 

505.  Curious  process  of  kindling  the  passion, — fear  in  one's 
own  breast,  by  the  voluntary  imagination  of  approaching 
ghosts,  of  the  sound  of  murders,  &c.,  &c*  I  sometimes  do 
this  to  escape  from  apathy. 

506. 's  memory  is  nothing  but  a  row  of  hooks  to  hang 

up  grudges  on. 

507.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  Genius  is— 
the  power  of  lighting  its  own  fire, 

508.  A  man  of  ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  reading,  should 
select  such  works  as  he  feels  beyond  his  own  power  to  have 
produced.  What  can  other  books  do  for  him  out  waste  his 
time  and  augment  his  vanity  ? 

511.  What  a  number  of  little  captious  feelings,  mortifi- 
cations, and  even  whims,  are  incident  to  a  devoted  affec- 
tion.    My  friendship  for  is  attended  with  a  painfiil 

watchfulness  and  susceptibility ;  my  heart  suffers  a  feverish 
alternation  of  cold  and  warmth ;  physically  and  literally 
sometimes  a  chill  sensation  pervades  my  bosom,  and  moves 

me  at  once  to  be  irritated  and  weep Qu,  How  fax 

a  continual  state  of  feeling  like  this  would  be  propitious  to 
happiness  and  to  virtue  ?  Yet  how  is  a  son  of  fancy  and 
passion  to  content  himself  with  that  mere  good-liking,  which 
is  exempt  from  all  these  pains,  because  it  leaves  the  most 
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Mymm  powers  of  the  heart  to  sleep  unmolested  to  the 
end  of  time  ?  It  seems  tolerably  evident  that  such  over' 
vitalized  feelings  are  unfit  for  this  world,  and  yet  without 
them  there  can  be  none  of  that  sublimity  and  ecstacy  of  the 
affections,  which  we  deem  so  congenial  to  the  felicities  of  a 
superior  world. 

512.  I  asserted  the  strength  of  Burke's  mind  equal  to 
that  of  Johnson's ;  Johnson's  strength  is  more  conspicuous 
because  it  is  harer.  A  very  accomplished  lady  said, 
*  Johnson's  sense  seems  to  me  much  clearer,  much  more 
entirely  disclosed'*  "  Madam,  it  is  the  difference  of  two 
walks  in  a  pleasure-ground,  both  equally  good,  and  broad, 
and  extended ;  but  the  one  lies  before  you  plain  and  dis- 
tinct, because  it  is  not  beset  with  the  flowers  and  lilacs 
which  infringe  and  embower  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to 
prefer  the  latter." 

614.  (Fragment  of  a  letter,  never  sent,  to  a  friend.) 
"  In  a  lonely  large  apartment  I  write  by  a  glimmering 
taper,  too  feeble  to  dispel  the  spectres  which  imagination 
descries,  flitting  or  hovering  in  tne  twilight  of  the  remote 
comers.  The  winds  howl  without,  and  at  intervals  I  hear 
a  distant  beU,  tolling  amidst  antiquity  and  graves.  The 
place  and  the  hour  might  sidt  well  for  an  appointed  inter- 
view with  a  ghost,  coming  to  reveal,  though  obscurely, 
*  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown.'  I  almost  fancy  I 
perceive  his  approach ;  a  certain  tremWing  consciousness  . 
seems  to  breathe  through  the  air;  an  indistinct  sullen 
sound,  like  the  tread  of  unseen  footsteps,'  passes  along  the 
ground,  and  seems  to  come  toward  me;  I  fearfully  look  up 

— and  behold  ! ! ^Thus  abruptly  last   night  I  stopped, 

not  without  reason  surely." 

515.  Some  ladies,  to  whose  conversation  I  had  been 
listening,  were  to  take  away  an  epic  poem  to  read. 
"  Why  should  you  read  an  epic  poem  ?"  I  said  to  myself; 
"  vou  might  as  well  save  yourselves  the  trouble."  How 
often  I  have  been  struck  at  observiag,  that  no  effect  at  aU 
is  produced,  by  the  noblest  works  of  genius,  on  the  habits 
of  thought,  sentiment,  and  talk,  of  the  generality  of  readers 
their  mental  tone  becomes  no  deeper,  no  mellower ;  they 
are  not  equal  to  a  fiddle,  which  improves  by  being  repeatedly 
played  upon.      I  should    not  expect  one  in  twenty,  of 
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«yen  edacated  readers,  so  mucb  as  to  recollect  one  singa- 
larly  sublime,  and  by  far  the  noblest  part,  of  the  poem  in 
question :  so  little  emotion  does  any  thing  awake,  even  in  the 
moment  of  reading ;  if  it  did,  they  would  not  forget  it  so  soon. 

517.  How  is  it  possible  the  conversation  of  that  pair  can 
be  interesting  ?  Surely  the  great  principle  of  continued 
interest  in  such  a  connexion  cannot  oe  to  talk  always  in 
the  style  of  simple,  direct  personality,  but  to  introduce 
personality  into  subject ;  to  talk  of  topics  so  as  to  involve  each 
other*  s  feelings^  without  perpetually  talking  directly  at  each 
other, 

520.  Most  interesting  idea,  that  of  renovated  being.  I 
am  not  the  person  1  was,  the  past  is  nothing  to  me ;  the 
past  /  is  not  the  present  /;  1  have  transited  into  another 
person ;  1  am  my  own  phoenix. 

524.  Indisposition  of  mankind  to  think  ;  souls  make  the 
world  a  vast  dormitory.  The  heaven-appointed  destiny 
under  which  they  are  placed,  seems  to  protect  them  from 
reflection;  there  is  an  opiwn  sky  stretched  over  all  the 
world,  which  continually  rains  soporifics. 

525.  Long-maintained  question  in  conversation,  how  far 
powerful  imagination  does  always,  or  necessarily,  imply 
powerful  judgement  too.    Instances,  Bums,  Bloomfield,  &c. 

526.  Interesting  disquisition  on  the  value  of  continuous 
passion,  habitual  emotion,  and  whether  this  can  be  created, 
and  how  long  a  person  so  feeling  could  live.  Buonaparte 
cannot  live  long. 

527.  Stood  in  a  solitary  grove,  just  opposite  to  a  large 
cascade,  on  which  I  looked  with  long  and  fixed  attention. 
Most  interesting  to  observe  the  movements  of  my  own 
mind,  particularly  as  to  the  ideas  which  come  from  distant 
(unseen)  objects  and  scenes.  The  images  of  several  favour- 
ite persons,  but  particularly  one,  came  round  me  with  an 
aspect  inconceivably  delicious.  Tried  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  this  charm  was  added  to  these  images  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  beautiful  scene  where  they  appeared  to  me, 

528.  Proud  stroke  of  description  of *8  manners  when 

in  the  most  advantageous  form.  "He  is  neither  vulgar 
nor  genteel,  nor  any  compound  of  these  tioo  kinds  of  ml- 
garity.  He  has  the  manners  of  no  class,  but  something  ot 
a  quite  different  order.     His  manners  are  a  part  of  his  soul 
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like  the  style  of  a  writer  of  genius.  His  manners  belong 
to  the  individual.  He  makes  you  think  neither  of  clown 
nor  gentleman, — but  of  mak." 

532.  Infinite  and  incalculable  caprices  of  feeling.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  since  how  romantic,  how  enchanted  with 
the  favourite  idea,  how  anticipative  of  pleasure  from  an 
expected  meeting !  I  have  advanced  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  place :  well,  while  I  have  been  looking  at  some 
trees  and  a  pool  of  water,  the  current  of  sentiment  is 
changed,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  wish  to  slink  away  into 
deep  and  eternal  solitude. 

633.  (Eight  traces,  meant  to  have  been  pursued  much 
further,  of  a  remarkable  female  of  my  acquaintance.  .  .  .) 
She  has  the  pride  of  sense,  yet  throws  the  onus  of  sensible 
social  intercourse  on  you  ;  not  taking  any  sort  of  responsi- 
bility on  herself  as  to-  the  value,  animation,  or  interesting 
style  of  conversation  ;  she  is  silent.  Yet  if  t/ou  did  thus, 
would  describe  you  to  a  third  person  as  intolerably  dull. 

Her  judgment  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  mental  quali- 
ties of  those  she  associates  with,  which  her  qfections  do 
not  make.  She  does  not  become  at  all  attached  to  what 
she  respects.  .  .  .  She  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  feel 
and  express  disgust  than  liking  ;  contempt  than  admiration. 
She  rarely  expresses,  or  seems  to  feel,  admiration  of  any 
thing  or  character,  but  on  a  thousand  occasions  discovers 
her  aversions. 

She  has  a  fixed  dislike  to  what  may  be  called  affection- 
atenesses  in  friendly  intercourse ;  repels  the  tendency,  in  a 
person  who  is  partial  to  her,  toward  any  personalities  of 
affection ;  devoutly  worships  Indifference,  and  is  proud  of 
the  religion. 

If  she  speaks  on  a  subject  you  have  suggested,  or  even 
in  reply  to  your  observation,  she  directs  her  discourse  to 
a  third  person,  not  to  vou ;  as  if  she  would  say,  I  choose 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  subject,  but  not  the  smallest 
notice  ofyou.*^ 

534.  Importance  of  having  a  si/stem  of  exercising  the  affec- 
tions,— friendship, — marriage, — philanthropy, — theopathy. 
If  not  in  some  of  these  ways  exercised,  affections  become 
stunted,  soured,  self-directed. — Old  maids. 

536.  (Amazing  caprices  of  feeling,  vide  No.  532).  .  . 

VOL.  I.  N 
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An  hour  smce,  anxious  to  bind  this  person  as  a  dearest 
iriend  to  my  heart  for  ever ;  now  rekpsed  into  the  solitaire 
feeling ;  must  be  a  monad.  A  trivial  circumstance  brought 
up  the  feeling  that  thus  changed  the  current  of  the  heart. 
Tnat  feeling  was  not  of  either  altered  opinions  or  diminished 
affection,  but  a  self-originating,  sad,  and  retiring  sentiment 
wMch  seemed  to  say, ''  No  heart  will  receive  me,  no  heart 
needs  me." 

537.  Have  I  so  much  originality  as  I  suppose  myself  to 
have  ?  The  question  rises  from  the  reflection  that  very  few 
original  pkms  of  action  or  enterprise  ever  occurred  to  my 
thoughts. 

(IVo  or  three  memoranda,  transcribed  from  a  paper 
written  at  Chichester.) 

Important  points  ascertained : — 

(1.)  In  my  present  circumstances  taken  as  they  are, 
setting  all  the  past  aside,  sofne  one  thing  is  absolutely  the  best 
thing  I  can  design  or  do, 

(2.)  My  present  sphere  and  course  of  action  is  most 
certamly  not  the  best  that  can  be.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion several  conclusive  reasons  can  be  alleged. 

(3.)  It  strictly  follows,  that  to  change  this  sphere  and 
this  course,  is  decisively  a  part  of  my  duty. 

(^.)  And  inasmuch  as  life  is  valuable,  and  utility  is  its 
value,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  is  urgent,  and  that  I  am 
required  to  attempt  this  change  with  zeal  and  with  speed. 

(5.)  The  ^eatest  good  is  to  be  my  sovereign  principle  and 
object  of  action. 

(6.)  Incidental  principle.  To  make  the  plans  I  adopt  for 
the  improvement  of  my  own  mind,  contribute  equafly,  if 
possible,  to  the  improvement  of  others,  by  writing,  letters, 
— and  otherwise.) 

(7.)  Is  not  this  world  a  proper  scene  for  a  benevolent 
and  ardent  mind?  There  are  bodies  to  heal,  minds  to 
enlighten  and  reform,  social  institutions  to  change,  children 
to  educate.  In  all  this  is  there  nothing  thai  I  can 
do  ni 

(8.)  One  of  these  two  things,  viz.,  congenial  society, 
and  a  sphere  of  urgency  and  action,  seems  absolutely 
necessaiT  to  save  my  energies  from  torpor  or  extinction. 
K I  could  gain  both ! 
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(9.)  Ob,  how  I  reprobate  tbis  indecision  as  to  wbat  cba^ 
racter  I  will  assume,  and  wbat  designs  I  will  attempt ! 

(10.)  I  deem  myself  a  man  of  capacity  beyond  tbe  com- 
mon ;  my  plan  of  action  ougbt  therefore  to  include  as  little 
as  possible  of  that  wbicb  common  capacity  can  peiform  as 
well  as  mine ;  and  as  mucb  aa  possiole  of  wbat  requires, 
and  will  educe,  tbis  superiority  of  ability  wbicb  I  attribute 
to  myself. 

(11.)  I  want  to  extend,  as  it  were,  and  aucment  my 
being  and  its  interests ;  tbere  is  one  mean  of  Somg  tbis, 
wbicb,  «&c. 

538.  Loye  of  fame.  Is  not  tbat  character  which  to  com- 
prebensiye  and  ardent  virtue  adds  a  carelessness  of  human 
opinion,  tbe  most  sublime  of  all !  suggested  by  tbe  recol- 
lection of  a  character  in  romance.  Littleness  in  tbis 
particular  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  &o. 

Who  is  he  that  he  will  preserve  a  countenance  and  tem- 
per perfectly  tranquil  and  careless,  amidst  scorn,  invidious 
companions,  &c.  ? 

One  limitation  to  the  noble  indifference  to  what  people 
think  and  say  of  us.  Every  generous  mind  will  regret' 
those  misapprehensions  of  its  conduct,  which  occasion 
mortification  to  the  person  who  misapprehends — as  that 
a  person  you  respect  should^  through  some  mistake,  believe 
that  you  have  ridiculed  or  injured  bim. 

548.  (548 — 569  written  during  a  walk  of  a  few  miles 
alone.)  This  glaring,  steady  sunshine  gives  an  indistinct 
sameness  to  aQ  objects,  very  like  a  frequent  state  of  mj 
mind,  distended  in  a  fixed,  general,  vacant  stare,  incapable 
of  individualizing.  Hughes  described  it  very  correctly 
once,  after  hearing  me  perform  a  mental  exercise  while  my 
mind  was  in  this  state :  '^  AH  luminous  but  no  light."  It 
is  possible  to  go  on  in  tbis  case,  with  a  train  of  diction 
which  may  sound  well  enough,  and  even  look  ^fine,  while  it 
conveys  no  definite  conceptions. 

547.  Saw  a  most  beautiful  butterfly,  which  I  was  half 
inclined  to  chase.  Qu,  Which  would  be  the  stronger  excite- 
ment to  such  pursuit,  the  curiosity  raised  by  seeing  such  an 
object  for  the  first  time,  or  the  feeling  which,  as  now,  is  a 
reuc  of  the  interests  and  amusements  of  early  youth  ? 
549.  The  feeling  which  accompanies  the  recognition  of  an 
V  2 
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object  that  is  not  in  itself  interesting,  but  where  the  interest 
is  in  the  circumstance  of  recognition.  I  have  a  feeling  of 
this  kind  in  seeing  what  I  belieye  to  be  the  same  butterfly 
again  at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  I  saw  it 
before. 

551.  With  what  calm  carelessness  the  summit  of  this 
great  tree  seems  to  look  down  on  me.  1  would  much  rather 
be  however  that  little  bird  on  its  uppermost  twig  than  the 
majestic  tree  itself. 

552.  Value  of  animated  existence.  I  would  rather  be  a 
fly  than  a  sublime  mountain,— than  even  JBtna. 

559.  Mortified  to  see  a  crow  fly  across  my  road  and  away. 
Man  here,  proud  man,  is  trudging  at  this  slow  and  toilsome 
rate,  but  how  much  prouder  and  more  mischievous  I  should 
be  if  I  could  fly.  It  was  requisite  for  power  of  one  kind  to 
be  checked  by  impotence  of  another.    1  cannot  fly ! 

560.  Sheep  crowding  for  shade  round  an  old  leafless 
stump.  It  cannot  shade  them  now.  Analogy:  a  man  fallen 
from  his  prosperity  and  power  cannot  patronize  now.  None 
will  seek  him  now  but  the  simple, 

562.  Blackthorn  shows  its  blossoms  before  its  leaves. 
Analogy:  sensibilities  developed  before  reason  is  sufficiently 
expanded  to  protect  them. 

564.  After  looking  a  good  while  on  the  glaring  side  of  ^ 
the  view,  my  eye  does  not  nicely  distinguish  these  modest 
beauties  in  the  shade.  Analogy :  a  man  whose  feelings  and 
habits  are  formed  in  splendid  and  fashionable  life,  has  no 
relish  for  the  charms  of  retirement,  or  of  secluded, 
affectionate  society. 

569.  How  much  one  wishes  it  possible  to  leave  each  pain- 
ful feeling  that  accompanies  one  in  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  or 
the  tomb  that  one  passes ;  but  no :  tenaciously  faithM,  it  is 
found  to  accompany  still !  I  am  gone  on,  past  fields,  and 
woods,  and  towns,  and  streams,  but  there  is  a  spectre  here 
still  following  me! 

588.  "Well,  but  this  qualification  might  be  attained,  if  a 
man  would  exert  sufficient  application."  "Ah,  Madam,  the 
field  of  possibility  is  so  beset  round  with  a  hedge  of  thorny 
ifi'' 

589,  has  one  power  beyond  all  you  preachers  I  have 

yet  heard, — a  power  of  massy  fragments  of  originality,  like 
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pieces  of  rock  tumbling  suddenly  down,  and  dashing  into  a 
gulf  of  water  below. 

690.  (Touch  of  description  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
lower  ranks,  not  cultivated  into  a  gin  of  sense,  jet  not  so 
thoughtlessly  vacant  as  the  common  vulgar.)  "She  has 
notions" 

592.  The  dictates  of  genius  urdng  elevated  principles,  are 
not  admitted  or  understood  by  the  generality.  So  I 
remember  a  man  refusing  a  shilling  quite  new  &om  the 
mint,  every  line  and  ^oint  of  it  distinct  and  brilliant,  for  "it 
was  an  odd  kind  of  shilling,  not  like  other  shillings,"  it  must 
therefore  be  a  bad  or  suspicious  one. 

595.  The  "Bights  of  Man"  contains  strokes  of  sarcasms, 
contempt,  &c.,  but  I  think  not  much  malice;  malice  is  the 
most  copiously  generated  in  a  mind  conscious  of  being 
impotent  to  achieve  its  wish; — ^but  T.  Paine  felt  that  he  was 
powerful  and  successful. 

596.  Query,  whether  the  generality  of  minds,  the  common 
order,  could  be  cultivated  into  accuracy  and  discrimination  of 
general  thought.  No;  they  might  be  made  accurate  in  a 
particular  department,  depending  on  facts, — accurate  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  grammarians,  Ac. — ^but  not  as  thinkers 
on  the  wide  general  field  of  truth  and  sentiment.  "This  is 
very  unfortunate."  "No,  madam,  all  is  appointed  by  the 
Deity,  and  if  more  geniuses  had  been  needml,  they  would 
have  been  forthcoming." 

597.  Youplead  that  dancing,  &c.,  are  things  of  pleasant 
sensation,  Tes,  you  are  right;  it  does  not  reach  sentiment. 
The  line  that  divides  the  regions  of  sensation  and  sentiment 
is  a  very  important  one: — ^is  not  dimity  all  on  the  other  side 
of  this  line,  i.  e.  the  region  of  sentunent  P 

600.  Con£ront  improper  conduct,  not  by  retaliation^  but 
example, 

602.  (Said  of  a  lady  who  infamously  spoilt  her  son, — ^a 
most  perverse  child.)  "  She  will  have  her  reward ;  she  cid- 
tivates  a  night^hade^  and  is  destined  to  eat  its  poisoned 
berries." 

605.  (Bemark  on  the  character  of  Green.)  There  is  such 
a  predominant  habit  of  deep  feeling  in  his  mind,  jbhat  the 
smallest  touch,  a  single  sentence,  will  instantly  brin^  his 
mind  and  his  very  voice  into  that  tone.     Comparing  hun  to 
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a  mtisical  stringed  instrument,  I  should  say  that  he  never 
needed  ttming ;  the  strings  are  perfectly  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  YOU  have  only  to  touch  them  and  they  will  sound 
harmomously  the  genuine  music  of  sentiment. 

606.  A  character  should  retain  always  the  upright  vigour 
of  manliness ;  not  let  itself  be  bent  and  fixed  in  any  specific 
form.  It  should  be  like  an  upright  elastic  tree,  which  bends, 
accommodating  a  little  to  each  wind  on  every  side,  but  never 
loses  its  spring  and  self-dependent  vigour. 

608.  A  lady  said  she  remembered  a  remarkable  and  ro- 
mantic hill  much  more  distinctly  now,  at  the  distance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  vears,  n*om  the  impression  made 
by  a  thunder  storm  which  happened  when  she  was  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill.  I  observed  how  advantageous  it  is  to 
connect,  if  we  could,  some  striking  association  with  every 
idea  or  scene  we  wish  to  remember  with  permanent  interest. 
This  is  like  framing  and  glazing  the  mental  picture,  and 
will  preserve  it  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

609.  Astonishing  fact,  that  all  that  mankind  acknowledge 
the  greatest,  they  care  about  the  least; — as  first,  on  the 
summit  of  all  fatness,  the  Dei^.  'lis  acknowledged  he 
reiens  over  i"  ' 
and  each  i 
regard,  ] 
at  all  about  him! 

There  is  Eternity  ;  you  have  lived  peihaps  thirty  years ; 
you  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  expect  so  much  more  life ; 
you  at  the  utmost  wiU  very  soon,  very  soon  die !  What 
follows?  Eternity!  a  boundless  region;  inextinguishable 
life ;  myriads  of  mighiy  and  strange  spirits ;  vision  of  GK)d ; 
glories,  horrors.  Well— what  then  ?  Why,  think  nothing 
at  all  about  it ! 

There  is  the  great  affair — amoral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. What  is  the  true  business  of  life  ?  To  grow  wiser, 
more  pious,  more  benevolent,  more  ardent,  more  elevated, 
in  every  noble  purpose  and  action,  to  resemble  the  Divinity! 
It  is  acKnowled^ea ;  who  denies  or  doubts  it  ?  What  then  P 
Why,  care  nothing  at  all  about  it !  Sacrifice  to  trifles  the 
energies  of  the  heart,  and  the  short  and  fleeting  time 
allotted  for  divine  attainments !  Such  is  the  actual  course 
of  the  world.     What  a  thing  is  mankind ! 
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610.  (Feature  of  the  character  of  one  of  my  friends.) 
^'Yigilont  without  suspicion,  and  discriminating  without 
fastidiousness.'* 

611.  (Character  of  one  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  a 
friend  was  describing  as  melancholy.)  *^  No ;  her  feelings 
are  T&therfreUed  than  melancholy." 

612.  Astonishing  number  of  analogies  with  moral  truth 
strike  one's  imagination  in  wandering  and  musing  through 
the  scenes  of  Nature.  Or,  is  analogy  a  really  existing  fact, 
or  merely  an  illusive  creation  of  the  mind  within  itself? 
Suggested  in  a  moonlight  walk,  by  observing  a  great  rock 
reflected  downward  as  far  as  its  height  upward,  in  a  still 
piece  of  water  at  his  foot,  and  by  comparing  this  deception 
to  that  delusive  magic  of  imagination  which  magnifies  into 
double  its  proper  dimensions  of  importance  an  object  which 
is  interesting. 

613.  Sat  a  little  while  with  a  £is»cinating  woman,  in  a 
room  which  looked  out  on  a  beautiful  rural  and  vernal 
scene,  while  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  in  with  a 
mellow  softness  that  cannot  be  described^  after  spreading  a 
very  peculiar  light  over  the  grass,  and  being  partially  inter- 
cepted by  some  blooming  orchard  trees,  so  as  to  throw  on 
the  walls  of  this  room  a  most  magical  picture;  every 
moment  moving  and  changing,  and  finally  melting  away. 
I  compared  this  room  in  this  state,  contrasted  with  an 
ordinary  room  in  an  ordinary  state,  to  the  interior  of  a 
common  mind,  contrasted  with  the  interior  of  a  mind  of 
genius.  Conversation  with  my  friend  on  the  feelings  and 
value  of  geniufi.     Shall  never  forget  this  hour. 

614.  In  the  moment  of  uncontrolled  £mcy  and  feeling, 
one  attributes  perceptions  like  one's  own  to  even  inanimate 
objects ;  for  instance,  that  solitary  tree  appears  to  me  as  if 
regretting  its  desolate,  individual  state. 

616.  One  wonders  in  how  many  respects  a  real  resem- 
blance exists  throufi;h  the  creation.  One  may  doubt  whether, 
if  there  be  embodied  inhabitants  in  the  planets  of  other 
suns,  or  even  in  the  other  planets  of  our  own  system,  they 
have^^m*  any  thing  like  ours.  They  may  be  square,  orbi- 
cular, or  of  any  other  form.  One  analogy  (physical  analogy,) 
however,  strikes  me  as  prevailing  through  every  part  of  the 
universe  that  sight  or  science  can  reach,  and  that  is— ;^0. 
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The  fixed  stars  are  the  remotest  material  existences  we 
know  of,  and  they  certainly  must  be  fire,  like  that  which 
exists  in  a  nearer  part  of  the  creation.  This  striking  cir- 
cumstance of  similarity  warrants  the  supposition  of  many 
more,  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
universe — ^ana  may  not  this  physical  conformity  warrant 
the  supposition  of  a  similarity  in  the  mond  phenomena  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  creation  ? 

616.  Some  people's  sensibility  is  a  mere  bundle  of  aver- 
sions, and  you  hear  them  display  and  parade,  it,  not  in 
recoimting  the  things  they  are  attached  to,  but  in  telling 
you  how  many  things  and  persons  they  *^  cannot  hear,^^ 

618.  Mrs. 's  passions  are  like  a  little  whirlwind — 

round  and  round;  moving,  active,  but  still  here;  do  not 
carry  her  forxoardy  &w&j,  into  superior  attainment. 

619-  Amusing  idea,  of  playing  a  concert  of  people,  that 
is,  drawing  forth  the  various  passions,  prejucfices,  &c.,  of  a 
small  company  of  persons,  and  mixing  them,  soothing  them, 
exciting  them,  and,  in  short,  entirely  playing  all  their  cha- 
racters at  the  will,  and  by  the  unnoticed  influence  of  the 
player. 

620.  A  human  being  like  Edwin  (the  Minstrel)  would  be 
the  proper  touchstone  to  bring  into  the  routine  of  fEtshion- 
able  life,  talk,  amusements,  &e,:  what  his  feeling  would 
nauseate  is  nauseous. 

621.  Conversational  disquisition  on  novels.  '^  1  have  often 
maintained  that  fiction  may  be  much  more  instructive  than 
real  history.  I  think  so  still ;  but  viewing  the  vast  rout  of 
novels  as  they  are,  1  do  think  they  do  incfdculable  mischief. 
I  wish  we  could  collect  them  all  together,  and  make  one 
vast  fire  of  them ;  I  should  exult  to  see  the  smoke  of  them 
ascend  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gbmorrah :  the  judgment 
would  be  as  just." 

622.  One  important  rule  belongs  to  the  composition  of  a 
fiction,  which  I  suppose  the  writers  of  fiction  seldom  think 
of,  viz.,  never  to  fabricate  or  iatroduce  a  character  to  whom 
greater  talents  or  wisdom  is  attributed  than  the  author 
himself  possesses ;  if  he  does,  how  shall  this  character  be 
sustained  ?  By  what  means  should  my  own  fictitious  per^ 
sonage  think  or  talk  better  than  myself?  The  author  may 
indeed  describe  his  hero,  and  say  that  his  Edward,  or  hut 
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Heniy,  or  his  Prancis,  is  distinguished  by  genius,  acuteness, 
profundity,  and  comprehension  of  intellect,  origiuality  and 
pathos  of  sentiment,  magical  &ncy,  and  every  thing  else ; 
this  is  all  very  soon  done.  But  if  this  Henry,  or  Inward, 
or  Clement,  or  whatever  else  it  is,  is  to  talk  before  us,  then, 
unless  the  awthor  hUnaelf  has  all  these  high  qualities  of 
mind,  he  cannot,  like  a  ventriloquist,  make  them  speak  in 
the  person  of  his  hero.  There  will  thus  be  a  miserable 
discrepancy  between  what  his  hero  was  at  his  introduction 
described  to  be,  and  what  he  proves  himself  to  be  when  he 
opens  his  mouth.  We  may  easily  imagine,  then,  how  quali- 
fied the  greatest  number  of  novel  writers  are  for  devising 
thought,  speech,  and  action  for  heroes,  sages,  philosophers, 
geniuses,  wits,  <&c. ! ! !    Yet  this  is  what  they  all  can  do ! ! ! 

623.  (Mention  of  having  read  a  transcendent  dramatic 
work.)  "I  never  was  so  fiercely  carried  off  by  Pegasus 
before ;  the  fellow  neighed  as  he  ascended." 

625.  Some  one  said  that  women  remarked  characters 
more  discriminatively  than  men.  I  said,  "They  remark 
mcmnera  far  more  than  characters.  The  mental  force  which 
might  be  compressed  and  pointed  into  a  javelin,  to  pierce 
quite  through  a  character,  they  splinter  into  little  tiny 
darts  to  stick  all  over  the  features,  complexion,  .attitude, 
drapery,  Ac.  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room  with  the 
embarrassment  of  feeling  that  all  my  motions,  gestures, 
postures,  dress,  <Sbc.,  &c.,  &c.,  were  criticallv  appreciated, 
and  self-complacently  condemned;  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  bold  consciousness  that  the  inquisition  could  reach 
no  further.  I  have  said  with  myself, '  My  character y  that  is 
the  moft^  laughs  at  you  behind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil 
for  what  you  can  tell ;  and  you  would  not  perceive  neither 
if  I  were  an  angel  of  Hght.'  *^ 

626.  (Said  of  an  exquisitely  soft  and  pensive  evening,) 
"  It  is  as  if  the  soul  of  Moisa  pervaded  all  the  air.'* 

627.  How  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the  final 
fixed  state  of  either  one's  opinions  or  sentiments.  How 
they  for  ever  fluctuate  to  the  various  influence  of  changing 
scenes,  social  affections,  and  advancing  life.  If  I  should 
live  to  the  age  of  sixiy,  the  radical  character  of  my  mind 
and  my  heart  will  probablv  be  the  same  as  now,  but  the 
possible  modifications  are  infinite !     One  thing  is  certain ; 
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that  cheerfulness  is  not  among  those  possibilities,  for  that 
would  be  a  radical  change.  And  how  impossible  is  it  to 
give  one's  own  perceptions  to  those  who  are  coming  after 
one  in  the  course  oi  life !  With  what  a  mixture  of  pity, 
envy,  occasional  pride,  but,  above  all,  dissociation,  one  re- 
gards their  unadept  fimcies,  hopes,  and  notions ! 

If  one  deem  one's  self  a  superior  mind,  one  knows,  of 
course,  that  in  no  length  of  time  many  will  ever  come  to 
the  point  where  /  now  stand.  Their  walk  is  along  the 
common  road ;  mine  has  been  through  the  untrodden  vales 
and  hills.  I  heard  several  aged  persons  expressing  their 
high  admiration  of  a  book  which  I  admired  when  I  was 
J^een,  but  when  I  was  twenty  admired  no  more. 

630.  Shakespeare  had  perceptions  of  every  kind  ;  he 
could  think  evety  way.  His  mmd  might  be  compared  to 
that  monster  the  prophet  saw  in  his  vision,  which  had  eyes 
all  over. 

631.  I  heard  lately  an  educated  lady  say  she  did  not 
admire  Shakespeare  at  all.  J  admired  her.  It  has  often 
struck  me  as  curious  to  observe  the  entire,  unhesitating 
self-complacency  ^t}i  which  characters  assume  to  admire  and 
detest,  in  opposition  to  the  concurrent  opinions  of  all  the 

most  enlightened  and  thinking  minds With  all  this 

self-satisfied  feeling,  the  most  ignorant,  or  the  most  illiberal, 
hearers  of  sermons  pronounce  on  the  talents,  ^.,  of  the 
preachers. 

632.  I  remember  buying  some  trifle  of,  I  think,  a  fruit- 
woman,  iu  Ireland,  who  held  me  back  the  piece  of  money, 
and  requested  me,  as  it  was  the  first  money  she  had  taken 
that  day,  to  "  spit  on  it  for  hich"  I  here  regret  having 
made  no  memoranda  of  the  vast  number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes, incidents,  and  odd  glimpses  of  human  nature  which 
one  hsLR  met  with  in  the  course  of  years,  and  forgotten. 

635.  Superlative  value  in  connexions  of  friendship  or 
love,  of  mutual  discrimination.  I  cannot  love  a  person  who 
does  not  recognize  my  vndimdual  character.  It  is  most 
gratifying,  even  at  the  expense  of  every  feult  being  clearly 
perceived,  to  see  that  in  my  friend's  mind  there  is  a  stan- 
dard, or  scale  of  degrees,  and  that  he  exactly  perceives 
which  degree  on  this  scale  I  reach  to.  What  nonsense  is 
sometimes  inculcated  on  married  persons,  and  on  children 
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in  regard  to  their  parents,  about  hein^  blind  to  their  fcmlts; 
at  the  very  time,  forsooth,  they  are  to  cultivate  their  reason 
to  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  to  apply  it  fully  in  all  other 
instances !  as  if,  too,  this  duty  of  blindness  depended  on  the 
wiU! 

All  strenuous  moral  speculations,  all  high  ideas  of  per- 
fection, must  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  all  human 
characters  around  us.  The  defects  of  our  friends  will 
strike  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  while  we  study  the  sub- 
lime theory,  and  strike  us  the  more,  the  more  distinctly  we 
imderstand  the  theory  and  them.  They  will  often  force 
their  aid  on  us  in  the  form  of  contrast.  This  cannot  be 
helped;  the  truth  and  the  consequent  feelings  must  take 
their  course. 

636.  Quantity  of  existence  may  perhaps  be  a  proper 
phrase  for  that,  the  less  or  more  of  which  causes  the  less 
or  more  of  our  interest  in  the  individuals  around  us.  The 
person  who  gives  us  most  the  idea  of  ample  being,  in- 
terests us  the  most.  Something  certainly  depends  on  the 
modification  of  this  being,  and  something  on  its  comprising 
each  of  the  parts  requisite  to  completeness;  but  still  perhaps 
the  most  depends  on  its  quantity.  This  is  the  principle  of 
my  attachment  to  T.  I  do  not  exactly  like  the  modification, 
and  there  seems  a  defect  of  one  article  or  two  to  entireness; 
but  I  am  gratified  by  the  ample  measure.  Z.  has  both  the 
ample  quantity  of  being,  and  the  charming  modification, 
and  the  entire  nimiber  of  parfcs ;  Z.  is  therefore  the  most 
interesting  individual  I  know. 

687.  (Expression  in  an  evening  prayer.)  "May  we 
consider  each  night  as  the  tomb  of  the  aeparted  day,  and, 
seriously  leaning  over  it,  read  the  inscription  written  by 
conscience,  of  its  character  and  exit." 

638.  (Said  on  being  requested  to  translate  Buchanan's 
incomparable  Latin  Ode  to  May),  "  It  would  be  like  the 
attempt  to  paint  a  sun-setting  cloud-scene." 

639.  A  young  lady,  whose  perceptions  were  often  natural 
and  correct  without  her  being  able  to  appreciate  them,  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  I  like  to  walk  in  the  country  with  you 
because  you  are  pleased  with  remarking  objects  and  talking 
of  them.  The  companions  I  have  been  accustomed  to  would 
say,  when  I  wished  to  do  this,  *  Caroline,  take  less  notice  of 
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the  yields  and  more  of  the  eompamf  !  !  / ' "  This  young 
woman,  amidst  much  puerility,  would  frequently  express, 
unconscious  of  their  value,  feelings  so  natural  and  just  as 
to  be  quite  interesting,  and  sometimes  even  striking  to  a 
philosopher.  I  compared  her  to  the  African,  James  Albert, 
who,  when  come  to  England  and  in  possession  of  money, 
would  give  to  a  beggar  as  it  might  happen,  a  penny  or  a 
half-guinea,  unapprized  of  the  respective  valae  of  each. 

6^.  Among  married  persons  of  the  common  size  and 
texture  of  minds,  the  grievances  they  occasion  one  another 
are  rather  feelings  of  irritated  temper  than  of  hurt  eenti' 
ment;  an  important  distinction.  Of  the  latter,  perhaps, 
they  were  never  capable,  or  perhaps  have  long  since  worn 
out  the  capability.  Their  pain,  therefore,  is  far  less  deep  and 
acute  than  a  sentimental  observer  would  sup{)ose,  or  would 
in  the  same  circumstances,  with  their  own  feelings,  suffer. 

641.  Some  people's  religion  is  for  want  of  sense  ;  if  thej 
had  this,  they  would  have  no  religion,  for  their  religion  is 
no  more  than  prejudice — superstition. 

642.  A  man  or  woman  with  a  stupid  or  perverse  partner, 
but  still  hoping  to  see  this  partner  become  all  that  is  desired, 
is  like  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  wishing  it  might  become  a 
vital  one,  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  fiancying  this  almost 
possible. 

642.*  The  presence  of  a  third  person  gives  a  more 
balanced  feeling  with  respect  to  an  individual  that  interests 
one  too  much. 

643.  Common-place  truth  is  of  no  use,  as  it  makes  no 
impression ;  it  is  no  more  instruction  than  wind  is  music. 
The  truth  must  take  &  particular  hearina,  as  the  wind  must 
pass  through  tubes  to  be  anything  worth. 

644.  Many  years  are  now  gone  since  the  conduct  and 
the  responsibility  of  my  own  education  devolved  entirely 
on  myself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  these  years  in 
order  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which  this  momentous 
charge  has  been  executed.  The  present  state  of  my  mind 
and  character  supplies  a  mortifymg  excess  of  proof^  that 
the  interesting  work  has  been  conducted  HI. 

645.  P.  made  some  most  interesting  observations  on  the 
moral  effect  of  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  including 
astronomy.     He  denied  as  a  general  fact,  the  tendency  of 
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even  this  last  grand  science  to  expand,  sublime,  or  moralize 
the  mind.  He  had  talked  with  the  famous  Dr.  Herschel. 
It  was  of  course  to  suppose,  a  priori,  that  Herschel's 
studies  would  alternately  mtoxieate  nim  with  reverie,  almost 
to  delirium,  and  carry  him  irresistibly  away  towards  the 
throne  of  the  divine  Majesty.  P.  questioned  him  on  the 
subject.  Herschel  told  him  that  these  effects  took  place  in 
his  mind  in  but  a  very  small  degree ;  much  less,  probably, 
than  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  without  any  science  at  all. 
Neither  a  habit  of  pious  feeling,  nor  any  peculiar  and 
transcendent  emotions  of  piety,  were  at  aU  the  necessary 
consequence. 

646.  On  observation.  The  capabilities  of  any  sphere  of 
observation  are  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  number  of 
the  observer's  faculties,  studies,  interests.  In  one  given 
extent  of  space,  or  in  one  walk,  one  person  will  be  struck 
by  five  objects,  another  by  ten,  another  by  a  hundred, 
some  by  none  at  all. 

Power  of  mind  and  refinement  of  feeling  being  supposed 
equal,  the  number  of  a  person's  interests  and  classes  of 
knowledge  will  have  a  great  effect  to  extend  or  confine  his 
sphere  of  observation.  "Was  struck  lately  in  remarking 
LuneU's  superiority  over  me  in  this  respect.  In  a  given 
scene  or  walk,  I  should  make  original  observations  be 
longing  to  the  general  laws  of  taste,  to  fancy,  sentiment, 
moral  reflection,  religion ;  so  would  he,  with  great  success ; 
but,  in  addition,  he  would  make  observations  in  reference 
to  the  arts,  to  geographical  comparison,  to  historical  com- 
parison, to  commercial  interest,  to  the  artificial  laws  of 
elegance,  to  the  existing  institutions  of  society.  Every 
new  class  of  knowledge,  then,  and  every  new  subject  of 
interest,  becomes  to  an  observer  a  new  sense,  to  notice 
innumerable  facts  and  ideas,  and  consequently  receive 
endless  pleasurable  sensations  and  instructive  hints,  to 
which  he  had  been  else  as  insensible  as  a  man  asleep.  This 
is  like  employing  at  once  all  the  various  modes  of  catching 
birds,  instead  of  one  only.  It  is  another  question,  whether 
the  mind's  observing  powers  will  act  less  advantageously  in 
any  one  given  direction  from  being  diverted  into  so  many 
directions.* 
*  **  How  little,  with  all  one's  attentbn,  one  sees  in  these  places  com- 
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647.  Have  just  seen  the  moon  rise,  and  wish  the  image 
to  be  eternal.  I  nerer  beheld  her  in  so  much  character, 
nor  with  so  much  sentiment,  all  these  thirty  years  that  I 
have  lived.  Emerging  from  a  dark  mountain  of  clouds,  she 
appeared  in  a  dim  sky,  which  gave  a  sombre  tinge  to  her 
most  majestic  aspect.  It  seemed  an  aspect  of  solemn, 
retiring  severity,  which  had  long  forgotten  to  smile;  the 
aspect  of  a  being  which  had  no  sympaSdes  with  this  world, 
—of  a  being  totally  regardless  of  notice,  and  haying  long 
since,  with  a  gloomy  mgnity,  resigned  the  hope  or  doing 
any  good,  yet  proceeding  with  composed,  unchangeable, 
self-determination  to  fuMl  her  destiny,  and  even  now  look- 
ing over  the  world  at  its  accomplishment.  (Happy  part  ot 
the  figure.)  Eelt  it  difficult  to  divest  the  moon  of  that 
personality  and  consciousness  which  my  imagination  had 
recognized  from  the  first  moment.  With  an  effort,  alter- 
nated the  ideas  of  her  being  a  mere  lucid  body,  and  of  her 
being  a  conscious  power,  and  felt  the  latter  infinitely  more 
interesting,  and  even  more  as  if  it  were  natural  and  real. 
Do  not  know  how  I  found  in  the  still  shades,  that  dimmed 
in  solemness  the  lower  part  of  her  orb,  the  suggestion  ot 
immortality,  and  the  wish  to  be  a  "disembodied  power." 
Question  to  the  silent  spirits  pf  the  night,  "  What  is  i^our 
manner  of  feeling  as  you  contemplate  all  these  scenes  ? 
Are  yours  aU  ideas  of  absolute  science,  or  do  they  swim  in 
visionary  fancy  ?  "  The  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the 
power  of  seeing  a  world  so  superabundant  of  sentiment  and 
soul,  is  very  mournful.* 

pared  to  what  would  be  seen  in  them  by  a  company  of  half-a-dozen  men, 
each  of  whom  had  his  particular  taste  and  art ;  suppose  one  a  landscape 
painter,  another  a  florist,  another  a  botanist,  another  a  chemist,  another  a 
fiurmer,  another  a  geneial,  another  a  land-surveyor;  another  a  complete 
sentimentalist,  a  Rooeau;  another  an  ornithologist/'  Slc—Mv,  I^aatet'*  MS, 
*  ''May,  1801.  A  worthy  friend  gave  me  itaa  book  with  a  request 
that  I  would  fill  it  with  my  own  thoughts,  in  any  form,  of  essays^  sermons^ 
fragments,  or  sentences,  and  then  return  it  to  him. — I  am  sensible  of  the 
compliment ;  but  cannot  be  so  liberal  of  the  very  scanty  productions  of  my 
mind  as  to  comply  with  the  request.  I  therefore  retain  the  book  as  my 
own,  and  entirely  for  my  own  use.  The  ominous  symptoms  in  my  eyes 
do  not  leave  me  the  hope  of  preserving  the  power  of  sght  long  enough  to 
write  it  full.  I  turn  from  a  view  of  the  vernal  beauties  that  are  spreading 
all  around  me,  with  sad  emotion,  to  think  that  probably  in  a  littie  while 
all  the  creation  will  be  to  me  shrouded  in  a  night  which  nothing  will 
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648.  Made  in  conversation,  but  cannot  recollect  suffi- 
ciently to  write,  a  vivid  and  bappy  display  of  what  may  be 
called  phifsiopathy,  a  faculty  of  pervadmg  all  Nature  with 
one's  otvn  hemg,  so  as  to  have  a  perception,  a  life,  and  mn 
agency  in  all  tmngs.  A  person  of  such  a  mind  stands  and 
gazes  at  a  tree,  for  instance,  tiU  the  object  becomes  all 
wonderful,  and  is  transfigured  into  something  visionary 
and  ideal.  He  is  amazed  what  a  tree  m,  how  it  could,  &om 
a  little  stem  which  a  worm  might  crop,  rise  up  into  that 
majestic  size,  and  how  it  could  ramify  mto  such  multitudi- 
nous extent  of  boughs,  twigs,  and  leaves.  Fancy  climbs 
up  £rom  its  root  like  ivy,  and  twines  round  and  round  it, 
and  extends  to  its  remotest  shoots  and  trembling  foliage. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  tree  soon  becomes  to  your  imagina- 
tion a  conscious  being,  and  looks  at  you,  and  communes 
with  you ;  ideas  cluster  on  each  branch,  meanings  emanate 
from  every  twig.  Its  tallness  and  size  look  conscious 
majesty ;  roaring  in  the  wind,  its  movements  express  tre- 
mendous emotion.  In  sunshine  or  soft  showers  it  carries  a 
gay,  a  tender,  or  a  pensive  character ;  it  frowns  in  winter 
on  a  gloomy  day.  If  you  observe  a  man  of  this  order, 
though  his  body  De  a  small  thing,  invested  completely  with 
a  little  cloth,  he  expands  his  being  in  a  grand  circle  all 
around  him.  He  feels  as  if  he  grew  in  the  grass,  and 
flowers,  and  groves;  as  if  he  stood  on  yonder  distant 
mountain  top,  conversing  with  clouds,  or  sublimely  sporting 
among  their  imaged  precipices,  caverns  and  ruins.  He 
flows  in  that  river,  chafes  in  its  cascades,  smiles  in  the 
aqueous  flowers,  frisks  in  the  fishes.  He  is  sympathetic 
with  every  bird,  and  seems  to  feel  the  sentunent  that 
prompts  the  song  of  each.  (This,  in  one  sense,  is  '^  inherit- 
ing all  things.") 

650.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  speeches  did  not  reason;  he 
struck,  as  by  intuition,  directly  on  the  results  of  reasoning; 
as  a  cannon-shot  strikes  the  mark  without  your  seeing  its 
course  through  the  air  as  it  moves  towards  its  object. 

651.  Eeaders  in  general  who  have  an  object  beyond 
amusement,  yet  are  not  apprised  of  the  most  important  use 
of  reading,  the  acquisition  of  power.  Mere  knowledge  is 
irradiate  but  the  iun  qf  the  other  xoofkL**^Note  by  Mr.  Foster  in  a  M& 
volume. 
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not  power ;  and,  too,  the  memory  retains  but  the  small  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  which  a  book  should  be  full ;  the  grand 
object,  then,  should  be  to  improve  the  stren^h  and  tone  of 
the  mind  by  a  thinking,  analysing,  discriminating,  mamner 
of  reading. 

652.  I  have  observed,  that  most  ladies  who  have  had 
what  is  considered  as  an  education,  have  no  idea  of  an 
education  progressive  through  life.  Having  attained  a 
certain  measure  of  ac.compl^hment,  knowledge,  manners, 

'^.,  they  consider  themselves  as  made  up,  and  so  take  their 
station ;  they  are  pictures  which,  being  quite  finished,  are 
now  put  in  a  frame — a  plded  one,  if  possible — ^and  hung 
up  in  permanence  of  beauty !  permanence,  that  is  to  say, 
till  Old  Time,  with  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers,  soil  tne 
charming  colours. 

653.  Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  delightful 
luxuries  of  beauty  to  twine  round  a  solid,  upright,  stem  of 
imdersta/nding ;  but  very  poor  things  if,  unsustained  by 
strength,  they  are  left  to  creep  along  the  ground. 

654.  Fine  feelings,  without  vigour  of  reason,  are  in  the 
situation  of  the  extreme  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail, 
dragging  in  the  mud. 

656.  The  sapient  saws  of  experience  make  a  very  princox 
ridiculous  appearance  stuck  on  heads  where  they  did  not 
grow.  (Instance  in  a  son  of  feeble  faculty  mincing  what 
were  evidently  some  of  his  father's  remarks ;  his  father  is 
an  uncommonly  acute  observant  man.) 

656.  The  romance  feeling  is  as  necessary  to  the  exquisitely 
affectionate  (in  sentiment^  connexions),  as  to  the  impas- 
sioned and  sublime. 

658.  How  should  a  mind,  capable  of  any  intellectual  or 
moral  ambition,  feel  at  the  thought  of  transcendent  ex- 
amples of  talent  and  achievement  ?  Suggested  on  awaking 
at  a  late  hour,  and  instantly  recollecting—"  Now  Buonaparte 
has  probably  been  four  hours  employed  this  morning  in 
thinking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  greatest  empire  on 
earth,  and  I ."• 

"The  regret  which  would  be  felt  bj  a  man  prosecuting  some  grand 
scheme  of  ambition,  for  the  loss  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  have  been  betrayed  into  such  a  remissness^  may  justly  command  our 
admiration  and  reproach  our  indolence^  while  we  reprobate  his  dedgns. 
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665.  Some  people's  religious  opinions  only  a  stake  driven 
in  the  ground  ;  does  not  grow,— shoots  out  no  green, — 
remains  just  there,  and  just  so, 

667.  Contrasts  will  assist  in  judging  of  character.  Go 
directly  from  the  company  of  a  harsh  character  into 
that  of  a  tender  one ;  or  the  contrary,  from  the  company  of 
a  refined  character  into  that  of  a  coarse  one :  you  will  not 
only  more  forcibly  feel,  but  more  discriminately  judge,  the 
difference.  Like  coming  from  stib  dio  into  a  room  with 
bad  air. 

672.  Eepresented  strongly  to  a  young  lady  the  importance 
of  a  taste  for  the  sublime,  as  a  most  powerful  ally  to  all 
moral,  all  religious,  all  dignified  plans  of  happiness. 

685.  I  have  been  once  more  throwing  an  eager  gaze 
over  the  heaven  of  stars,  with  the  alternate  feelings  of 
shrinking  into  an  atom  and  expanding  into  an  angel — what 
I  but  am  now !  what  I  may  be  hereafter !  I  am  amazed 
that  so  transcendently  awful  a  spectacle  should  seize  atten- 
tion so  seldom,  and  affect  the  habit  of  thought  so  little. 
What  is  the  most  magnificent  page  of  a  heroic  poem,  com- 
pared with  such  an  expanse  of  glorious  images  P  It  seems 
the  grand  portico  into  that  infinity  in  which  the  incompre- 
hensible Being  resides.  Oh,  that  this  soul  should  have 
withiu  itself  so  little  of  that  amplitude  and  that  divine 
splendour  which  deify  the  scene  that  for  ever  environs  it ! 

And  I  often  wonder,  when  I  hear  the  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the 
incesflant  exertions  of  that  one  man  of  the  present  age,  who  performs  more 
within  a  given  space  of  time  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  that 
the  thought  of  this  stupendous  though  depraved  example  does  not  sting, 
and  impel,  and  mortify  better  men  in  their  humble  spheres^  to  tiy  the 
utmost  capacity  of  time  in  the  exertions  of  virtue  and  utility.  How  many 
men  of  talent^  with  some  pretensions  to  virtue,  and  with  a  considerable 
scope  for  efficient  activity  before  them,  are  absorbing  their  days  in  idle 
musings,  or  dissipating  them  in  a  trifling  kind  of  social  intercourse,  or 
beguiling  them  away  in  the  lightest  kinds  of  literary  entertainment,  while 
they  know  and  often  express  their  wonder  that  fie  is  adjusting  an  immense 
complexity  of  concerns  in  the  time  that  they  perhaps  give  to  needless  sleep 
—or  maturing  a  plan  for  the  revolution  of  states  and  kingdoms  in  no  longer 
a  space  than  they  are  employing  about  a  capricious  alteration  of  a  garden 
wall;  and  that  while  they  are  making  a  few  languid  efforts  at  intervals  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  good  design,  he  is  executing  his  plans  with  a 
celerity  which  constantly  reduces  his  enemies  to  the  condition  of  the 
victims  of  lightning,  who  feel  the  stroke  too  soon  to  hear  the  sound."-^ 
Mr.  Fosters  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Time,  MS, 
VOL.  I.  O 
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Mortifying,  that  my  scope  of  existence  is  so  little  with 
the  feeling  as  if  it  might  be  so  vast.  The  hemisphere 
of  thought  surely  ought  to  have  some  analogy  with  the 
hemisphere  of  vision.  Most  mortifying,  that  tms  wondrous 
boundless  universe  should  be  so  little  mine,  either  by 
knowledge,  or  by  assmilatim  i/nfluence !  But  this  vision 
gives  a  delightfm  omen  of  what  the  never-dying  mind  may 
at  length  behold — may  at  last  become !  Oh !  may  I  never 
again  disobey  or  forget  a  Power  whose  existence  pervades 
afl  yonder  stars,  and  is  their  grandeur.  It  is  indeed  possi- 
ble to  engage  his  attention,  and  enjoy  his  Mendship  for 
ever !  In  tins  comparison,  what  becomes  of  the  importance 
of  our  human  friendships  P  Yet  still  I  am  m>an,  and  the 
social,  tender  sentiment  at  this  very  moment  says  in  my 
heart,  there  are  one  or  two  dear  persons  whom  I  cannot  but 
wish  to  have  for  my  affectionate,  impassioned  associates  in 
exploring  those  divine  regions. 

687.  How  all  little  systematic  forms  of  Theology  vanish 
from  the  soul  in  the  sublime  endeavour  to  recognize,  amid 
his  own  amazing  works,  the  Deity,  of  the  tmiverse  !  i.  e.  to 
form  such  an  idea  of  him,  as  shall  be  felt  to  be  worthy  to 
represent  the  Creator  and  preserving  Governor  of  such 
a  scene. 

689.  (Hearing  an  excellent  sermon) — ^Most  monstrous 
truth — that  this  sermon,  composed  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
just  thoughts,  will,  by  the  evening  hour,  be  forgotten  by  aU 
the  hearers  except—how  many  ?  Tet  ei)ery  just  thought  of 
religion  requires  its  counterpart  in  feeling  and  action, — 
or  does  it  not  ? 

690.  Here  now  the  inestimable  gifts  of  religion  are  car- 
ried round  to  400  people  (the  congregation) — ^if  it  could  be 
made  visible,  how  many  take  them,  and  what  part  of 
them,  and  how  much,  and  how  many  let  them  pass  by, 
and  why  ? 

691.  Surely  the  human  mind,  quenched  as  it  is  in  a  body, 
with  all  that  body's  sensations,  is  not  a  thiag  to  be  worked 
upon  by  the  presentation  of  truth!  How  little,  in  general, 
it  thinks  or  cares  about  the  whole  displayed  firmament  of 
truth,  with  all  its  constellations.  No !  the  case  of  mankind 
is  desperate,  unless  a  continual  miracle  interpose. 

692.  O    Truth !    disclosed  dimly  at  intervals  through 
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the  cloud  that  again  absorbs  thy  light, — ^where  shall  I 
find  thee? 

693.  Many  things  may  descend  from  the  sky  of  truth 
without  deeply  stnking  and  interesting  men  ;  as  from  the 
sky  of  clouds,  rain,  snow,  Ac,  may  descend  without  exciting 
ardent  attention ;  it  must  be  large  hail-stones,  the  sound  of 
thunder,  torrent-rain,  and  the  lightning-flash;  analogous 
to  these  must  be  the  ideas  and  propositions  which  strike 
men's  minds. 

702.  A  person  who  can  be  habitually  in  the  company  of  a 
communicatiye  man  of  original  genius  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  greatly  modified,  is  either  a  yery  great,  or  a 
contemptibly  little,  being ;  he  has  either  the  vigorotis  firm- 
ness of  the' oak,  or  the  hea/vy  firmness  of  a  stone. 

704.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  yalue  of  a  Eulin^ 
Passion ;  but  if  this  passion  monopolizes  all  the  man,  it 
requires  that  the  object  be  a  yery  comprehensiye  or  a  yery 
dignified  one,  to  saye  him  from  bemg  ridiculous.  The 
deyoted  antiquary^  for  instance,  who  is  passionately  in  loye 
with  an  old  coin,  an  old  button,  or  an  old  nail,  is  ridiculous. 
The  man  who  is  nothing  but  a  musician,  and  recognizes 
nothing  in  the  whole  creation  but  crotchets  and  quayers,  is 
ridiculous.  So  is  the  nothing  hit  yerbal  critic,  to  whom 
the  adjustment  of  a  few  insignificant  particles  in  some 
ancient  author,  appears  a  more  important  study  than  the 
grandest  arrangements  of  politics  or  morals.  Eyen  the  total 
deyotee  to  tlie  ^and  science  Astronomy^  incurs  the  same 
misfortune.  Beligion  and  morals  haye  a  noble  pre-eminence 
here;  no  man  can  become  ridiculous  by  his  passionate 
deyotion  to  them;  eyen  a  specific  direction  of  tins  passion 
will  make  a  man  sublime,  witness  Soward ;  specific,  I  say, 
and  correctly,  though,  at  the  same  time,  any  large  plan  of 
beneyolence  must  be  comprehensiye,  so  to  speak,  of  a  large 
quantity  of  morals. 

705.  Delightful  conyersational  reyerie  on  the  idea  of  an 
angel  living,  walking,  conyersing  with  one  for  a  month. 
Month  of  ecstatic  sentiment !  What  profound  and  incurable 
regrets  for  his  going  away. 

707.  All  reasoning  is  retrospective ;  it  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  facts  and  principles  previously  known.    This  will 

o  2 
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show  tbe  yery  great  importance  of  knowledge,  especially' 
that  kind  which  is  called  Experience. 

708.  The  question  that  leads  most  directly  to  the  true 
estimate  of  a  man's  talents  (I  asked  myself  this  question 
after  haying  been  seyeral  times  in  Mr.  Hall's  company)  is 
this :  How  much  of  new  would  proye  to  be  gained  to  the 
region  of  truth,  by  the  assemblage  of  all  that  his  miud  has 
contributed  ?  The  highest  order  of  talent  is  certainly  the 
Power  of  Revelation — the  power  of  imparting  new  pro- 
positions  of  important  truth :  Inspiration,  therefore,  while 
it  continued  in  a  giyen  mind,  mi&;ht  be  called  the  paramount 
talent.  The  second  order  of  talent  is,  perhaps,  the  Power 
of  Development — ^the  power  of  disclosing  the  reasons  and 
the  proofs  of  principles,  and  the  causes  of  facts.  The  third 
order  of  talent  is,  perhaps,  the  Power  of  Application — ^the 
power  of  adapting  truth  to  effect, 

709.  A  yery  respectable  widow,  remarkrag  on  matrimonial 
quarrels,  said  that  the  first  quarrel  that  goes  the  length  of 
any  harsh  or  contemptuous  language,  is  an  imfortunate 
epoch  in  married  life,  for  that  the  delicate  respectfulness 
being  thus  once  broken  down,  the  same  kind  of  language 
much  more  easily  comes  afterwards.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
haying  le9%  to  love  than  before. 

710.  When  expressing  a  conjecture  that,  as  in  tlie  pre- 
yious  course  of  loye,  so  after  marriage,  it  may  be  that  re- 
conciliations  after  disagreements  are  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  fascinating  tenderness, — I  was  told  by  a  yery 
sensible  experimentalist  that  the  possibility  of  this  feeling 
continues  but  for  a  while,  and  that  it  will  be  extremely 
perceptible  when  the  period  is  come,  that  no  such  felicitous 
charm  will  compensate  for  domestic  misimderstandings.  /, 
however,  cannot  but  think  that  when  this  period  is  come,  the 
sentimental  enthusiasm  is  greatly  subsided, — ^that  its  most 
enchanting  interest  is,  indeed,  quite  gone  off. 

'  712.  An  obseryant  man,  in  aU  his  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety and  the  world,  carries  a  pencil  constantly  in  his  hand, 
and,  unperceiyed,  marks  on  eyery  person  and  thing  the 
figure  expressiye  of  its  yalue,  and  therefore  instantly  on 
meetiQg  that  person  or  thing  again,  he  knows  what  kind  and 
degree  of  attention  to  give  it.  This  is  to  make  something  of 
experience. 
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714.  The  pleasure  felt  in  talking  of  self  is  not  all  pure 
egotism :  part  of  it  is  the  pleasure  of  talking  on  a  subject 
which  we  think  we  well  understand,  and  can  therefore 
talk  on  easily  and  well. 

719.  It  seems  a  thing  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of 
our  Lord's  cotwersation,  consisting  of  momentous  and  in- 
fiallible  truth,  should  have  been  irretrievably  lost.  How 
much  larger,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  how  much  more 
valuable,  the  New  Testament  would  have  been  if  all  the 
instructions  he  uttered  had  been  recorded.  By  what 
principle  of  preference  were  the  conversations  which  the 
Evangelists  record,  preserved,  rather  than  the  others  which 
are  lost  ?  That  he  did  many  things  that  are  not  recorded 
is  distinctly  said  by  John,  laist  chapter,  last  verse. 

720.  Process  of  the  Physical  Creation.  Darkness  brood- 
ing ;  dim  dreary  Hght,  herbs,  sun,  &c.  Analogy,  Consider 
the  whole  course  of  time  as  the  world's  moral  creation.  At 
what  period  ai;id  stage  in  the  analogy  has  it  now  arrived  ? — 
Not  more  than  the  first  day  ? 

721.  Effect  of  the  application  of  astronomical  science,  or 
rather  of  the  immense  ideas  derived  from  astronomy,  to 
modify  theological  notions  from  the  state  in  which  divines 
exhibit  them.  (v.  687.) 

726.  A  picture  of  a  precipice  reflected  in  a  deep  pit, 
transcendently  beautiful!  A  small  cascade  from  the  top 
fsdling  and  fretting  on  point  after  point  of  the  rocky  preci- 
pice. Most  beautiful  aquatic  greens,  in  many  recesses  of 
Erecipice,  nourished  by  this  water.  I  wandered  and 
here  five  years  since;  with  what  difference  now? 
al  sombre  look  of  the  farthest  point  of  the  shelving 
rock,  visible  down  through  the  dark  water  of  the  pit. 
Pretty  innocent  dimples  on  the  surface  of  this  pit,  caused 
by  a  gentle  breath  of  air.    Analogy — Deep  villain  smiles. 

726.  Most  magical  succession,  for  several  miles,  of  re- 
flections on  the  glassy  sur£Eu;e  of  a  canal,  of  the  adjacent 
hill  and  wood  scenery.  One  stripe  of  reflection  of  a  distant 
scene,  and  a  grand  one,  in  a  small  narrow  piece  of  water 
in  a  field,  so  that  this  foreign  piece  seemed  joined  into  the 
verdant  field.  Analogy — ^transient  view  of  heaven  in  this 
common  life. 

728.  Saw  a  halcyon;  felt  more  respect  for  it  on  account 
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of  its  classical  celebrity,  than  a  common  bird.  But  bow 
arbitrary  are  these  distinctions ;  the  bird  has  no  dignified 
consciousness  of  superiority;  and,  except  for  its  beauty, 
possesses  none. 

729.  Eecollectiye  remark  on  my  fastidiousness,  in  respect 
of  personalities  of  kindness.  I  know  scarcely  am  man  by 
whose  taking  my  arm  in  walking  along  I  should  be  cor- 
dially gratified,  and  not  very  mam/y  women, 

730.  Observe  with  interest  the  tumults  occasioned  in  a 
canal,  by  the  sluice  of  the  lock  being  opened ;  but  recol- 
lected what  vast  commotion  must  be  caused  by  the  rebound 
of  Niagara,  and  instantly  turned  away. 

731.  Hope  to  derive  considerable  influence  toward  sim- 
plicity and  refinement  from  mj  pathetic  conversations  with 
so  many  charming  natural  scenes. 

732.  Every  day  struck  with  the  wretched  and  barbarous 
appearance,  and  the  coarse  manners  of  the  populace, 
(lliis  was,  I  believe,  in  Lancashire.)  How  most  astonish- 
ing that  the  Creator  should  have  placed  so  many  millions 
of  the  creatures  he  has  endowed  with  noble  faculties  (or 
the  seeds  of  them),  in  situations  where  these  faculties  and 
the  whole  being  are  inevitably  debased!  Wonder  again 
what  really  could  be  done  by  political  institution  managed 
bv  a  Buonaparte  in  morals.  I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  that 
all  must  necessarily  he  thus, 

734.  (Conclusion  of  a  moral,  moratory  letter  to  a  young 
acquaintance.)  "  I  scarcely  need  to  remark  on  the  value 
of  youth,  with  all  its  living  energy ;  but  I  may  express 
my  regret  at  seeing  all  around  me,  a  possession  so  sweet 
and  £a.ir,  so  miserably  poisoned  and  stained.  I  have  only  a 
question  or  two  for  you.  Why  do  you  think  it  happy  to  he 
young  ?  "Why  ?  "When  you  shaU  be  advanced  toward  the 
conclusion  of  life,  why  will  you  think  it  happy  to  have  heen 
young  ?  Is  there  the  least  possibility  or  danger  that  then 
you  may  not  think  so  at  aU  P  Why  do  you  look  with  plea- 
sure on  the  scene  of  coming  lijfep  Does  the  pleasure 
spring  from  a  sentiment  less  noble  than  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing as  you  go  on,  those  inestimable  attainments,  which  will 
not  decay  with  declining  life,  and  may  consequently  set 
age,  and  time,  and  dissolution  at  defiance  P  You  gladly 
now  see  Hfe  before  you,  but  there  is  a  moment  which  you 
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are  destined  to  meet  when  you  will  Lave  passed  across  it, 
and  will  find  yourself  at  the  farther  edge.  Are  you  per- 
fectly certain,  that  at  that  moment  you  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  something  that  will  enable  you  not  to  care  that  life 
is  gone  ?    K  you  should  not,  what  then  ?" 

(I  transcribe  the  conclusion,  because  the  entire  copy  is 
not  worth  preserving.  It  was  written  to  a  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  cnurch  to  which 
I  preached,  whose  unfortunate  circumstances  engaged  a 
measure  of  my  benevolence.  I  proposed  writing  several 
more  letters  adapted  to  insinuate  instruction.  No.  500 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second,  which  1  never  finished 
nor  sent ;  I  found  the  person  was  so  worthless,  that  any 
continued  attention  would  invole  my  character.) 

736.  Important  reflection  in  opposition  to  the  regret  of 
not  having  seen  more  of  the  world  in  each  of  its  depart- 
ments. But  I  have  seen  fiar  more  of  the  world,  i.  e,  of 
event,  character,  and  natural  scenes,  than  I  have  turned 
into  knowledge,  and  this  alone  could  be  the  value  of  seeing 
still  more." 

787.  ^'  Looking  at  these  objects  is  reading!"  said  I  to 
myself,  while  beholding  sheep,  meads,  Ac.  "  Is  not  this 
more  than  reading  descriptions  of  these  things  ?  "  I  had 
been  regretting,  how  little  I  had  read  respecting  some 
things  that  can  be  seen. 

739.  (Written  in  a  very  pensive  mood,  and  when  dis- 
posed to  complain  (unjustly)  of  the  manners  of  an  estima- 
ble and  interesting  friend.) 

'  Feel  this    insuperable    individuality.     Something 

seems  to  say,  "Come,  come  away;  I  am  but  a  gloomy 
ghost  among  the  Hying  and  the  happjr.  There  is  no  need 
of  me ;  I  shall  never  be  loved  as  I  wish  to  be  loved,  and 
as  I  could  love.  I  will  converse  with  my  friends  in  soli- 
tude; then  they  seem  to  be  within  my  soul;  when  I  am 
with  them  they  seem  to  be  without  it.  They  do  not  need 
the  few  felicities  I  could  impart ;  it  is  not  generous  to  tax 
their  sympathies  with  my  sorrows  ;  and  these  sorrows  have 
an  aspect  on  myself  which  no  other  person  can  see.  I  can 
never  become  deeply  important  to  any  one ;  and  the  un- 
successfiil  effort  to  become  so  costs  too  much,  in  the  painful 
sentiment  which   the    affections    feel  when  they  return 
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mortified  firam  the  fervent  attempt  to  give  themselves  to 
some  heart,  which  would  welcome  them  with  a  pathetic 
warmth." 

740.  (The  following,  too,  of  the  same  date,  chiefly 
respects  the  same  person.) 

"  Omnis  in  hoc"  is  the  description  of  the  only  character 
that  I  can  give  myself  to  entirely.  Green  was  very  much 
this ;  a  mind  not  only  of  deep  tone,  but  always  so.  "  Omnis 
in  hoc ;"  yes,  I  want  in  my  associate  something  like  con- 
tinuous emotion.  I  hate  a  neutral  reposing  state  of  the 
passions,  that  kind  of  tranquillity  which  is  merely  the 
absence  of  all  poignant  sentiment.  I  pass  some  time  with 
a  friend  in  the  high  excitement  of  interesting,  perhaps, 
impassioned,  conversation;  next  day  I  revisit  this  friend 
for  the  sequel  of  this  energetic  season,  myself  glowing  with 
the  same  feelings  stiU.  Well,  with  my  friend  the  enthu- 
siasm is  aU  gone  by ;  his  feelings  are  tame  and  easy ; 
yesterday  he  was  grave,  ardent,  every  particle  imbued  with 
sentiment ;  we  became  interested  to  the  pitch  of  intensity ; 
I  thought,  "  Let  this  become  our  hcMt  and  we  shall  become 
sublime."  To-day  he  is  in  an  easy,  careless  mood ;  the  heroic 
episode  is  past  and  over ;  he  is  perhaps  sprightly  and  flip- 
pant ;  his  voice  has  recovered  from  its  tone  of  soul ;  and 
he  is  perhaps  complacently  busy  about  some  mere  trifles. 
My  heart  shuts  itself  up  and  feels  a  painful  chill;  I  am 
glad  to  be  gone  to  indulge  alone  my  musings  of  regret  and 
insulation.     Women  have  more  of  this  discontinuity  than 

men.    No  one  can  be  more  than interested  to-day, 

and  degagSe  to-morrow. 

A  man  of  melancholy  feelings,  peculiarly  feels  this  revul- 
sion, with  those  who  are  pensive  only  as  an  occasional  sen- 
timent ;  not  like  himself,  as  a  hahit.  His  associates  should 
all  be  of  his  own  character.  He  emphatically  wants  unity 
of  character  in  his  friend. 

I  have  more  of  habitual  character  than  you .     A 

person  would  better  know  where  in  the  mental  world  to 
And  me.  The  ascendant  interest  of  yesterday  is  the  ascen- 
dant interest  of  to-day  too.  It  is  unfortunate  in  character 
for  its  nobler  aspects  to  be  transient.  You  have  not  suf- 
ficiently a  grand  commanding  principle  of  seriousness  to 
pervade  and  harmonize  the  total  of  your  habits.    A  love 
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of  the  sublime  is  with  you  a  sentiment;  with  me  it  ia  n 
passion.  In  the  gaiety  of  innocence  you  sport  at  liberty, 
forgetful  that  a  moral  and  immortal  being  should  hare  all 
its  faculties  and  feelings  concentrated  toward  an  important 
purpose.  "No  one  has  given  all  the  passion  due  to  great 
objects  till  trivial  ones  have  ceased  to  amuse  him  into  even 
a  temporary  oblivion  of  them.  Yes,  after  attention  to  the 
most  solemn  speculations,  you  can  escape  so  completely 
from  their  fascination,  so  soon  brighten  off  their  interesting 
sombre^  and  enter  into  a  mirthful  party,  and  laugh  with  the 
utmost  glee  ani  ^aietd  du  cceur,  J^ot  so  /;  not  so  Edwin, 
if  he  were  a  person  of  real  life ;  not  so  Howard ;  not  so  any 
one  who  is  seized  irrecoverably  with  a  spirit  of  ardour  till 
death.  Tes,  my  friend,  you  let  yourself  be  what  may 
happen,  rather  than  deliberately  determine  to  be  what  you 
should,  and  all  you  can. 

741.  Will  endeavour  not  to  forget  the  impressive  lessons 
on  education^  both  as  to  the  importance  and  the  mode  of  it, 
supplied  hj  Mr. ^'s  family,  the  best  school  for  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject  I  ever  saw.  In  that  family,  the  whole 
system  and  aU  the  parts  of  it,  are  so  correctly  and  traU' 
scendenth/  hctd,  that  it  is  only  necessary  te  adopt  a  directly 
opposite  plan  in  every  point  te  be  exactly  right. 

I  suppose  it  never  occurs  to  parents  that  te  throw  vilely 
educated  young  people  on  the  world  is,  independently  of 
the  injury  to  the  young  people  themselves,  a  positive  crime^ 
and  of  very^  great  magnitude ; ,  as  great  for  instance,  as 
burning  their  neighbour's  house,  or  poisoning  the  water  in 
his  well.  In  pointing  out  te  them  what  is  wrong,  even  if 
they  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  statement,  one  cannot 
make  them  feel  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  in  other  proved  charges. 
That  they  love  their  children  extenuates  to  their  consciences 
every  parental  folly,  that  may  at  last  produce  in  the  children 
every  desperate  vice. 

742.  At  an  association  lately,  observed  how  little  himian 
beings  as  individuals  interest  one  another,  beyond  the  very 
narrow  limits  of  relationship,  love,  or  uncommonly  devoted 
friendship.  There  were  several  persons  with  whom  I  had 
been  acquainted  complacently,  but  without  any  particular 
attachment,  several  years  before;  and  had  not  seen  them 
for  a  considerable  interval.    We  met,  shook  hands^  "  How 
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do  you  do  ?"  "I  am  glad  to  see  you."  "  What  liave  you 
been  doing  all  tliis  while  ?"  with  a  mutual  slight  smile  of 
complaisance,  or  of  transient  kindness,  and  then  in  a  minute 
or  two,  we  had  passed  each  other,  to  perform  the  same  cere- 
mony in  some  other  part  of  the  room,  without  any  further 
recollection  or  care  respecting  each  other.  And  yet  these 
insipid  assemblages  of  people,  from  a  hundred  miles'  dis- 
tance, are  said  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  sake  of 
affection,  friendship,  &c. 

So  in  London  lately,  my  acquaintance  might  happen,  or 
might  not  happen,  to  mSke  a  slight  inquiry  about  some 
sui^ect  deeply  interesting  to  mysett;  and  if  they  had  hap- 
pened, by  the  time  that  I  had  constructed  the  first  sentence 
of  reply,  the  question  was  forgotten  and  something  else 
adverted  to.  So  one  does  one's  self  in  the  same  case ;  so 
every  one  does ;  we  are  interested  only  about  self,  or  about 
t^ose  who  form  a  part  of  our  self-interest.  Beyond  all 
other  extravagances  of  folly  is  that  of  expecting  or  wishing 
to  live  in  a  great  number  of  hearts.  How  very  reasoruibh/ 
probable  is  the  prevalence  of  Grodwin's  universal  philan- 
thropy ! ! 

744.  The  eloquent  Coleridge  sometimes  retires  into  a 
sublime  mysticism  of  thought :  he  robes  himself  in  moon- 
light, and  moves  among  images  of  which  we  can  not  be 
assured  for  a  while  whether  they  are  substantial  forms  of 
sense  or  fantastic  visions. 

746.  Powers  of  lAmgmge,  ^.  Are  the  powers — ^the 
capacity  of  human  language  limited  by  any  other  bounds 
than  those  which  limit  the  mind's  powers  of  conception.  Is 
there  within  the  possibility  of  human  conception  a  certain 
order  of  ideas  which  no  combinations  of  language  could 
express  ?  Would  the  English  language,  for  example,  in  its 
strongest  possible  structure  absolutely  sink  and  fail  under 
such  conceptions  as  we  may  imagine  a  mighty  spirit  of  the 
superior  or  nether  regions  to  utter — so  fail  as  not  to  make 
these  ideas  distinctly  apparent  to  the  human  mind,  supposing 
aU  the  while,  that  the  mmd  could  fully  admit,  and  comprehend 
these  ideas  if  there  were  any  adequate  vehicle  to  convey 
them?  Could  Divine  Inspiration  itself,  without  changing 
the  structure  of  the  mind,  impart  to  it  such  ideas  as  no 
language  could  express  P    If  a  poet  were  to  come  into  the 
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world  endowed  with  a  genius,  suppose  ten  times  more 
sublime  than  Milton's,  must  he  not  abandon  the  attempt  at 
composition  in  despair,  from  finding  that  language,  l&e  a 
feeble  tool,  breaks  in  his  hand — ^from  finding  that  when  he 
attempts  to  pour  any  of  his  metal  fiuid  into  the  vessel  of 
language,  that  vessel  in  a  moment  melts  or  bursts; — ^from 
finding,  that  though  he  is  Sercules  every  inch,  he  is  armed 
but  with  a  distaff,  and  cannot  give  his  mighty  strength  its 
proportional  effect  without  his  club  ? 

748.  The  successes  of  intellectual  effort  are  never  so  great 
as  when  aided  by  the  affections  that  animate  social  converse. 

763.  A  great  defect  in  the  intellectual  economy  of  my 
life;  I  have  made  many  observations  on  men  and  thmgs,  but 
have  let  these  observations  remain  in  insulated  hits,  and  have 
seldom  referred  them  to  any  general  principles  of  truth,  or 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Such  observations 
have  a  particular  use  when  applied  to  circumstances,  but  not 
the  general  use  of  perfecting  system,  or  illustrating  theory. 
Qy,  Has  this  defect  been  owing  to  indolence  or  incapacity? 

764.  Struck  lately  at  observing  in  myself  with  how  Httle 
change  of  feeling  I  passed  from  an  address  to  the  Deity  to  an 
apostrophe  to  an  absent  friend.  It  was  indeed  a  very  dear 
mend. 

756.  Every  thinker,  writer,  and  speaker,  ought  to  be 
apprised  that  understanding  is  the  basis  of  all  mental 
excellence,  and  that  none  of  the  faculties  projecting  beyond 
this  basis  can  be  either  firm  or  graceful.  A  mind  may  have 
great  dignity  and  power,  whose  basis  of  judgment,  to  carry 
on  the  figure,  is  broader  than  the  other  faculties  that  form  the 
superstructure :  thus  a  man  whose  memory  is  less  than  his 
understanding,  and  his  imagination  less  than  his  memory, 
and  his  wit  none  at  all,  maybe  an  extremely  respectable, 
able  man — ^as  a  pyramid  is  sufficiently  graceful  and  infinitely 
strong ; — ^but  not  so  a  man  whose  memory  or  fiincy  is  the 
widest  faculty,  and  then  his  judgment  more  confined.  Not 
but  that  a  man  may  have  a  powerful  understanding  while  he 
has  a  still  more  powerful  imagination ;  but  he  would  be  a 
much  superior  man  to  what  he  is  now,  if  his  understanding 
could  be  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  his  fancy,  and  his 
fancy  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  his  present  under- 
standing, the  faculties  thus  changing  places. 
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In  eloquence)  and  eyen  in  poetrj,  which  seems  so  much 
the  lawful  province  of  imagination,  should  imagination  be 
ever  so  warm  and  redundant,  yet  unless  a  sound  discrimina- 
ting judgment  likewise  appear,  it  is  not  true  poetry;  no 
more  than  it  would  be  painting  if  a  man  took  the  colours  and 
brush  of  a  painter,  and  stained  the  paper  or  canvas  with 
mere  patches  of  colour.  I  can  thus  exhibit  colours  as  well  as 
he,  but  I  cannot  produce  his  forms,  to  which  his  colours  are 
quite  secondary. 

Images  are  to  sense  what  colours  are  to  design.  The 
productions  of  intellect  and  fancy  combined  are  to  those 
of  good  intellect  alone,  what  a  picture  is  to  a  drawing ; 
each  must  have  correct  form,  proportions,  light  and  shade, 
&c., — ^with  these  alone  the  drawing  may  be  pleasing  and 
striking — ^at  least  it  will  do  ;  the  picture  having  both  these 
recommendations,  and  the  richness  of  colours  in  addition, 
is  much  more  beautiful  and  like  reality ;  but  the  drawing  is 
preferable  to  a  square  mile  of  mere  colours. 

In  short  no  orator  or  poet  can  possibly  be  a  letter  orator 
or  poet  than  he  is  a  thinker, 

757.  Effect  on  my  cast  of  ideas  from  musing  so  much  sub 
dio.  A  sort  of  vacant  outline  of  greatness  \  a  wideness  of 
compass  without  solidity  and  exactness. 

760.  Divine  wisdom  has  allotted  various  kinds  and  di- 
visions of  ability  to  human  minds,  and  each  ought  to  be 
content  with  his  own  when  he  has  ascertained  what,  and 
of  what  dimensions  it  really  is.  Let  not  a  poet  be  vexed 
that  he  is  not  as  much  adapted  to  mathematics  as  to  poetiy ; 
let  not  an  ingenious  mechanic  regret  that  he  has  not  the 
powers  of  eloquence,  sentiment,  and  fancy.  Let  each 
cultivate  to  its  utmost  extent  his  proper  talent ;  but  still 
remembering  that  one  part  of  the  mind  depends  very  much 
on  the  whole,  and  that  therefore  every  power  should  receive 
an  attentive  cultivation,  and  that  various  acquisitions  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  fuU  effect  to  the  one  in  which  we 
mav  excel. 

To  reason  well,  is  most  essential  to  all  kinds  of  mental 
superiority.  The  Bible  forcibly  displays  this  division  of 
forces,  under  the  illustration  of  the  human  body,  1  Cor.  xii. 

761.  A  very  important  principle  in  education,  never  to 
confine  children  long  to  any  one  occupation  or  place.    It 
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is  totally  against  their  nature,  as  indicated  in  all  their 
Toluntary  exercises.  Was  yery  much  struck  with  this  con- 
sideration to-day.  I  was  incommoded  awhile  by  three  or 
four  children  in  front  of  the  house,  who  made  an  obstre- 
perous noise,  from  the  glee  of  some  amusement  that  seemed 
to  please  them  exceedingly.  But  I  knew  that  they  would 
not  be  pleased  yery  long ;  accordingly  in  about  an  hour 
they  were  tired  of  sport,  and  went  off  in  quest  of  something 
else.  I  inferred  the  impossibility,  in  the  discipline  of 
education,  of  totally  restraming  the  innate  propensity,  and 
the  folly  of  attempting  it. 

762.  Observed  with  regret  one  or  two  children  of  a 
respectable  family  mingling  in  this  group  with  several  little 
dirty  profane  blackguards.  Qu,  As  to  the  best  method  t)f 
preventing  aU  communication  of  children  meant  to  be 
educated  m  the  best  manner,  with  all  other  children,  whe- 
ther of  the  vulgar  class,  or  the  genteel,  which  will  do  as 
much  mischief  as  the  vulgar. 

764.  "Went  to  Thombury  Church,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  tower,  which  is  veiy  high.  "Walked  (Hughes  and  I) 
abotit  awhile  in  the  church.  Saw  one  or  two  ancient 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  looked  with  intense  disgust, 
as  I  always  do,  at  the  stupid  exhibitions  of  coarsely-exe- 
cuted heraldry.  Ascended  the  tower.  Observed  both  in 
the  staircase  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  leaden  roof  of  the 
church,  the  initials  of  the  names  of  visitants,  some  of  whom 
must  now  have  been  dead  a  century.  Eeflections  on  the 
forbearance  of  Time,  in  not  obliterating  these  memorials ; 
—on  the  persons  who  cut  or  drew  these  rude  marks,  their 
motives  for  doing  it,  their  present  state  in  some  other 
world  ;  the  succession  of  events  and  lives  since  these 
inarks  were  made,  &c.  Waited  a  good  while  before  we 
could  open  the  small  door  which  opens  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase  to  the  platform  of  the  tower.  Amusing  play  with 
my  own  mind  on  the  momently  expectation  of  beholding 
the  wide  beautiful  view,  though  just  now  confined  in  a 
narrow  darkish  position.  Difference  of  the  state  of  the 
mind,  as  to  its  perceptions,  between  having,  or  not  having, 
a  little  stone  and  mortar  close  around  one.  Came  on  the 
top.  The  rooks,  jackdaws,  or  whatever  they  are  that  fre- 
quent this  kind  of  building,  flew  away.     So  ere  long  we  hope 
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everything  that  belongs  to  the  established  church,  at  the 
approach  of  dissenters,  will  be  off. 

Admired  the  extensive  view ;  looked  down  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  in  the  vicinity;  frightfdl  effect  of  look- 
ing directly  down  much  lessened  by  the  structure  all  around 
the  top,  of  turrets,  high  parapet,  and  a  slight  projection 
just  below  the  edge.  Yet  felt  a  sensation ;  thought  of  this 
as  a  mode  of  execution  for  a  criminal  or  a  martyr.  En- 
deavoured to  realize  the  state  of  being  impelled  to  the  edge 
and  lifted  over  it.  Endeavoxired  to  imagine  the  state  of  a 
person  whose  dearest  friend  should,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  some  unfortunate  movement  of  his,  fall  off;  degree  and 
nature  of  the  feeling  that  would  effectually  prompt  him  to 
throw  himself  after ;  morality  of  the  act.  Qu,  Whether 
either  of  us  have  a  friend,  for  whom  one  should  have  thus 
much  feeling?  Probability,  from  striking  instances,  that 
many  mothers  would  do  this  for  a  child. 

Examined  the  decaying  stone-work;  thought  again  of 
the  lapse  of  ages ;  appearance  of  sedate  indifference  to  all 
things,  which  these  ancient  structures  wear  to  my  imagin- 
ation, which  cannot  see  them  long  without  personifying 
them.  Thickets  of  moss  on  the  stone.  !N'oticed  with  sur- 
prise a  species  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  several  plates 
of  iron.  Observed  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  the  scar 
of  thunder  on  one  of  the  turrets.  Submne  and  enviable 
office,  if  such  there  be,  of  the  angel  who  wields  the  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Descended  from  the  place  to  which  we 
shall  probably  ascend  no  more ;  this  partly  a  serious,  pen- 
sive iaea ;  yet,  do  not  care  ;  what  is  the  place,  or  any 
place,  to  us  ?    "We  shall  live  when  this  is  reduced  to  dust. 

765.  Eepeated  feeling,  on  traversing  various  rural  scenes, 
of  the  multitudinous,  overwhelming  vastness  of  the  crea- 
tion.     What  a  world  of  images,  suggestions,  mysteries  ! 

766.  We  called  on  an  affable,  worthy,  pious  woman 
rather  beginning  to  be  aged  (never  married),  who  lives 
quite  alone.  Asked  her  whether  she  had  not  sometimes 
painful  cravings  for  society. — -She  said  she  had  not;  and 
that  her  habit  was  so  settled  to  solitude,  that  she  often  felt 
the  occasional  hour  spent  with  some  other  human  beings 
tedious  and  teasing.  We  could  not  explain  this  fact. 
Long  conversation,  in  walking  on,  respecting  the  social 
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nature  of  man.  7F%  is  tliis  being,  that  looks  at  me  and 
talks,  whose  bosom  is  warm,  and  whose  nature  and  wants 
resemble  my  own, — ^necessaiy  to  me  ?  This  kindred  being 
whom  I  love  is  more  to  me  than  all  yonder  stars  of  heayen, 
and  than  all  the  inanimate  objects  on  earth.  Delightful 
necessity  of  my  nature !  But  to  what  a  world  of  disap- 
pointments and  vexations  is  this  social  feeling  liable,  and 
how  few  are  made  happy  by  it,  in  any  such  degree  as  I 
picture  to  myself  and  long  for ! 

768.  Conjecture  after  observing  the  habits  and  conver- 
sation of  some  rustics,  that,  superstition  excepted,  these 
are  identically  the  same  as  the  habits  and  common  places, 
and  diction,  of  one  or  two  centuries  past.  One  thinks  they 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  ignorant,  rude,  and 
destitute  of  abstraction  than  now,  and  certaLoly  the  same 
causes  that  prevent  acquisition  will  likewise  prevent  alter- 
ation. The  degree  remaining  nearly  the  same,  the  marmer 
cannot  become  much  different. 

769.  Yisit  to  a  farmer.  Has  a  wife  and  ten  children. 
A  great  deal  of  mutual  complacency  between  this  pair. 
The  children  very  pleasing.  Played  with  several  of  them, 
particularly  a  delightful  little  boy  and  girl.  Observed  the 
various  animals  in  the  &rm  yard.  •  •  .  Most  amusing 
gambols  of  the  little  boy  with  a  joung  dog.  How  soon 
children  perceive  if  they  are  noticed.  In  many  of  their 
playful  actions  one  cannot  tell  how  much  is  &om  the 
excitement  they  feel  &om  being  looked  at  and  talked  of, 
and  how  much  is  from  the  simple  promptings  of  their  own 
inclination. 

Observed  a  long  time,  in  the  fields,  the  down  of  thistles. 
Pleased  in  looldng  at  the  little  feathery  stars  softly  sailing 
through  the  air,  and  appearing  bright  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun.  But  next  observed  the  little  sportive  flies, 
that  show  life  and  toill  in  their  movements.  What  a  stupen- 
dous difference  ?  Talked  on  education.  The  advantages  of 
a  large  family.  Importance  of  making  a  family  a  society,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  need  of  other  companions,  and  adsciti- 
tious  animation  and  adventure.  Absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
venting as  far  as  possible  any  communication  of  the  children 
with  those  of  the  neighbourhood. 

770.  Very  grand  ide%  presenting  the  sun  and  a  comet  as 
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conscious  beings,  of  hostile  or  dubious  determination  towards 
each  other.  The  comet,  though  a  less  orb,  yet  fraught  with 
inextinguishable  ardour,  passes  near  the  sun  in  its  course, 
and  dares  to  look  him  in  the  face.  The  aspect  of  fearless 
calmness  with  which  the  greater  orb  regards  him.  I  have 
the  image,  but  cannot  express  it. — Fingid  and  Cathmor,  &c. 

771.  Conyersation  on  the  philosophy  of  JBrayer.  Certain 
fact,  that  whenever  a  man  prays  anght,  he  forgets  the  phi- 
losophy of  it,  and  feels  as  if  his  supplications  really  woidd 
make  a  difference  in  the  determinations  and  conduct  of 
the  Deity.  In  this  spirit  are  the  prayers  recorded  in  the 
Bible. 

772.  Conyersation  on  cruelty,  and  the  cruel  sports  par- 
ticularly among  children  and  very  young  persons.  Is  not 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  and  exhibiting  power  over  other 
beings,  a  principal  part  of  the  gratification  of  cruelty  ? 

774.  "Wnat  a  divine  enchantment  there  is  in  mind  in  every 
age  and  form.     I  have  felt  it  this  morning  with  little  Saran 
(Sbbs,  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  who  cannot  yet 
articulate  plainly,  but  of  very  extraordinary  character  for 
observation,  thoughtfulness,  and  grave,  deep  passions.     I 
took  her  on  my  knee,  played  with  her  hands,  stroked  her 
cheek,  and  never  felt  so  much  interested  by  any  child  of 
her  age.    Not  that  she  said  any  thing  scarcely ;  lor  though 
delighted  as  I  knew  with  the  attention  of  a  person  to  whom 
she  had  been  led  to  attach  an  idea  of  importance,  she  was 
serious,  confused,  and  as  it  were  self-inclosed ;  but  I  was 
certain  that  I  held  on  my  knee  a  being  signally  marked 
from  her  co-evals  by  an  ample  and  deep-toned  nature,  of 
which  perhaps  the  county  could  not  furnish  a  parallel.    She 
has  a  strange  accuracy  and  discrimination  in  her  remarks, 
and  a  sort  of  dignity  of  character  which  yet  is  not  mingled 
with  vanity,  but  which  puts  one  on  terms  of  care  with  her, 
and  makes  one  afraid  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  or  do  or  say 
any  thing  which  may  offend  her  sense  of  character.     She  is 
affectionate  to  enthusiasm,  but  without  any  childish  playful- 
ness.   When  angry  she  is  not  petulant  but  incensed.    She 
is  loquacious  often  with  her  companions  and  her  schoolmis- 
tress; but  still  it  is  all  thought  and  no  frisk.     She  is  a 
favourite  with  them  all.   The  expression  of  her  countenance 
is  so  serious,  that  one  might  think  it  impossible  for  her  to 
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smile ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  her  smile.  Her  parents 
axe  uncultivated  people  of  the  lower  class,  who  nave  no 
perception  of  the  value  of  such  a  jewel,  and  will  probably 
throw  it  away.  (Should  not  one  be  very  much  inclined  to 
cite  such  an  instance  as  something  very  like  a  proof,  that 
children  are  born  with  very  different  proportions  of  the 
capability  of  mind  P) 

775.  Last  evening,  in  a  neighbouring  family,  I  sat  oppo- 
site nearly  to  a  pleasing  young  woman,  who  was  going  the 
next  morning  to  quit  some  of  her  fidends,  in  order  to  assist 
in  a  distant  scene  of  sickness  and  danger.  I  observed  by  a 
faint  candle-light  the  very  strong  expression  of  sadness  and 
emotion  that  fixed  her  features  and  heaved  her  breast ;  and 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  additional  effect  of  a 
young  woman's  person  and  manners  while  invested  with 
the  half-concealed  and  suppressed  signs  of  pensiveness  and 
grief.  How  often  in  life  it  is  probable  that  an  extra-habitual 
exhibition  of  character  like  this  may  make  the  first  impres- 
sion that  is  cherished  into  love ;  and  how  very  deceptive  as 
to  the  general  state  of  character  such  an  exhibition  may  be. 

Is  it  a  general  fact,  I  wonder,  that  men  are  more  capti- 
vated by  a  woman  in  a  pensive  mood  than  in  a  gay  one  ?  K 
so,  how  prodigiously  many  of  the  young  females  miscalculate, 
whose  constant  effort  is  to  be  exuberantly  smart  and  viva- 
cious. 

778.  Mr.  E.,  who  has  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Eng' 
land,  Scotland,  and  "Wales,  told  me  he  had,  at  one  time,  a 
wish  and  a  project  to  travel  over  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
Continent.  While  musing  on  this  favourite  design,  he  one 
day  entered  the  cathedral  at  Worcester,  in  the  time  of  ser- 
vice. Walking  in  the  aisles,  and  listening  to  the  organ, 
which  affected  him  very  sensibly,  his  wish  to  travel  began 
to  glow  and  swell  in  his  mind  into  an  almost  overwhelming 
passion,  which  bore  him  irresistibly  to  a  determination.  He 
could  not  have  felt  more  if  he  had  seen  an  apparition,  or 
heard  a  voice  irom  the  sky.  Every  idea  on  the  subject 
seemed  to  present  itself  to  nis  mind  with  a  surprising  vivid 
clearness  and  force;  and  he  believes,  that  from  that  moment, 
nothing  could  have  prevented  his  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise, but  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  happy  illustration  and  proof  of  what 
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I  bad  maintamed  a  few  days  before,  in  a  conyersation  on 
music,  tbat  it  powerfully  reinforces  any  passion  which  the 
mind  is  at  the  ^e  indulging,  or  to  which  it  is  predisposed. 
This  was  maintained  in  opposition  to  seyeral  amateurs  of 
music,  who  asserted  that  sacred  music  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  produce,  by  its  own  influence,  deyotional  feeling. 
They  had  mentioned,  with  strong  approbation,  a  pair  of 
reyerend  diyines,  who  commonly  make  a  small  concert  on 
the  Sunday  eyening,  and  choose  sacred  music,  as  adapted  to 
the  day.  The  deyotional  effect  of  any  music,  except  on 
deyotional  minds,  was  utterly  denied  and  disproyed;  and  it 
was  asserted  that  a  young  man,  ybtj  susceptible  to  the  im- 
pressions of  music,  if  inclined  to  yicious  pleasures,  would 
probably  feel  the  sacred  music  inflame  to  intensity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  iuyest  with  a  kind  of  yicious  seductiye 
refinement,  the  propensities  which  would  lead  him  finsm  the 
concert  to  the  brothel.  By  the  same  rule  a  deyout  man, 
who  should  be  strongly  affected  by  music,  would  probably, 
tf  other  circumstances  in  the  situation  did  not  counteracts  feel 
his  deyotion  augmented  by  pathetic  or  solemn  music. 

779.  What  a  stupendous  progress  in  every  thing  estimable 
and  interesting  would  seem  possible  to  be  made  by  two 
tenderly  associated  human  beings  of  sense  and  principle,  in 
the  course,  say,  of  twelye  or  twenty  years.  Yes,  most 
certainly ;  for  one  has  been  conscious  of  undergoing  a  con- 
siderable modification  from  associating  eyen  a  month  with 
some  one  or  two  interesting  persons.  Only  suppose  this 
process  carried  on,  and  how  great  in  a  few  years  the  effect ; 
and  why  is  it  absiurd  to  suppose  this  process  still  carried  on 
through  successiye  time  in  domestic  society  ?  Yet  how  few 
examples  of  any  thing  respectable  in  this  way. 

784.  What  endless  deceptions  of  the  senses  may  happen. 
This  morning  I  mistook  one  object  for  a  totally  different 
one,  in  passing  it  many  times  within  a  few  feet ;  till  I  hap*- 
pened  to  examme  it,  when  in  a  moment  the  deception  was 
destroyed.  What  a  number  of  reports  and  recorded  &dbs 
may  be  of  this  kind. 

789.  Spent  part  of  an  hour  in  company  with  a  handsome 
yoimg  woman  and  a  friendly  little  cat.  The  young  woman 
was  ignorant  and  unsocial.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  more  easily 
make  society  of  the  cat.    I  was,  howeyer,  mortified  and  sur- 
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prised  at  this  feeling  when  I  noticed  it.  It  does,  however, 
seem  to  be  &  hiw  of  our  nature,  at  least  of  mine,  that  unless 
our  intercourse  with  a  human  being  can  be  of  a  certain 
order,  we  had  raliier  play  awhile  with  an  inferior  animal. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  ezpedioit  one  has  often  had  recourse 
to,  of  talking  a  large  quantii^  of  mixed  sense  and  nons^ise 
to  a  little  cMld,  to  eyen  an  msensible  infant  perhaps,  from 
hiding  the  toil  or  the  impossibility  of  holding  any  rati<mal 
intercourse  with  the  parents.  Fortunately,  in  this  ease  the 
parents  are  often  as  much  pleased  as  if  one  were  talking  to 
them  all  the  while.  One  has,  too,  yery  often  felt  one's  self 
TnaJring  the  child  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  parent,  and 
thus  easily  saying  to  the  parent  in  fact  a  great  many  things, 
some  of  which  would  haye  seemed  too  trifling,  and  some 
too  grave  or  monitoiy,  to  have  been  spoken  direetiy  to  the 
mature  person. 

^90.  Each  fact  that  comes  within  <me*%  obsoration,  and 
illustrates  or  suggests  some  useful  principles  of  conduct^ 
should  be  set  down  in  the  memory  as  a  lesson  for  one's  own 
conduct,  if  one  ever  be  in  similar  oircnmstances.  Semember 
then,  in  case  of  illness  and  confinement,  to  cause  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  to  attendant  friends ;  make  a  areat  and 
philosophic  exertion  to  avoid  this.  There  is  good  old  Mr. 
B.  here,  a  worthy  man,  and  very  kind  to  his  &mil^,  chi^9y 
daughters,  all  grown  up,  and  most  of  them  married.  Ejb 
has  suff<»*ed  a  very  severe  illness,  which  made  it  indispensa- 
ble for  some  person  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night.  For  eight 
or  nine  weeks  two  of  his  daughters  have  fulfilled  tins  office 
alternately,  with  an  occasional  exemption  by  the  aid  of  a 
third  person.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  assiduity  and  affec- 
tion, notwithistanding  that  he  is  an  extremely  tiresome 
patient.  But  owing  to  their  having  families  of  their  own, 
they  can  seldom  go  to  sleep  during  the  day,  after  the 
watching  night.  The  health  of  one  of  them  especially  is 
suffering  materiailjr,  thoujgh  she  is  fieur  too  generous  to  give 
him  the  smallest  hint  of  it ;  and  though  he  is  greatiy  reco- 
vered, so  as,  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  firiends,  not  to  need 
this  service  now,  yet  he  has  no  wish  to  dispense  with  it,  nor 
seems  ever  to  recollect  how  laborious  and  oppressive  it  must 
be ;  and  will  not  allow  other  persons,  even  one  of  his  other 
daughters,  to  watch  with  him  as  substitutes  sometimes,  to 
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relieve  the  two  who  have  borne  the  main  weight  of  the 
service,  and  who,  he  thinks,  can  do  it  better  th^  any  one 
elae.    Strange  inconsideration. 

792.  I  observe  that  all  animids  reeogmse  each  other,  in 
the  face,  as  instinctively  conscious  that  there  the  being  is 
peci]Jiarly  present.  Wnat  a  mysterious  sentiment  there  is 
in  one's  recognition  of  a  conscious  being  in  the  eye  that 
looks  at  one,  and  emphatically  if  it  have  some  pecuHar  sig- 
nificance with  respect  to  one's  self.*  A  very  striking  feeling 
is  caused  by  the  opening  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  any  consider- 
able animal,  if  it  instantly  have  the  expression  of  meaning. 
While  the  eye  is  shut,  the  being  seems  not  so  completely 
with  us,  as  when  it  looks  through  the  opened  organ.  It  is 
like  holding  in  our  hand  a  letter  which  we  believe  to  con- 
tain most  interesting  meanings,  but  the  seal  secludes  them 
from  us. 

793.  A  very  respectable  widow,  who  lost  her  husband  ten 
or  twelve  years  since,  told  me  that  even  now  the  last  image 
of  her  husband,  as  she  saw  him  ill,  delirious,  and  near  death, 
generally  first  presents  itself  when  she  recollects  him.  I 
always  think  I  would  not  choose  to  see  a  dear  friend  dead, 
because  probably  the  last  image  would  be  the  most  prompt 
to  remembrance,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  dead 
image  presented  to  me  rather  than  the  uving. 

794.  It  is  a  great  sin  against  moral  tf^te  to  mention 
ludicrously,  or  for  ludicrous  comparison,  circumstances  in 
the  animal  world  which  are  painful  or  distressing  to  the 
animals  that  are  in  them.  The  simile, ''  Like  a  toad  under 
a  harrow,"  has  been  introduced  in  a  way  to  excite  a  smile 
at  the  kind  of  human  distress  described,  and  perhaps  that 
human  distress  might  be  truly  ludicrous,  for  many  such 
distresses  there  are  among  human  beings;  but  then  we 
should  never  assume  as  a  parallel  a  circumstance  of  distress 
in  another  subject  which  is  serious  and  real.  The  sufierings 
of  the  brute  creation  are  to  me  much  more  sacred  fix>m 
ridicule  or  gaiety  than  those  of  men,  hecawe  they  never 
spring  &om  fantastic  passions  and  follies. 

*  **  The  human  soul  seeks  the  &ce  for  sympathy,  as  if  constituted  for 
sociality  only  through  that  medium — the  living  telegraph  of  all  that  is  felt 
inthm." — The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind,  by  Georob 
MooBi,  UJ>,f  London^  1847,  p.  103. 
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796.  Qu,  Whether  two  much  attached  friends,  suppose  a 
married  pair,  might  adopt  a  system  of  confidence  so  entire, 
as  to  be  total  eonfagors  to  each  other ;  disclosing,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  each  day,  all  the  most  unworthy  or 
ungracious  ideas  and  feelings  that  had  passed  through  their 
minds  during  the  course  of  it,  both  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  any  other  question  or  thing  P 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  on  characters  of  giyen 
decrees  ?  and  what  degree  of  excellence  must  exist  on  each 
sick,  to  preyent  its  haying  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on 
their  mutual  attachment  P 
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BSMOTAL  TO  »0M»— PTTBMOAHOIT  OF  THE  XS8AT8 — 
/    BOItBOTIC  KBTteW— HABBIAOE* 

1804—1808. 

Mb.  Fosteb  had  resided  about  fotir  years  at  Downend, 
when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  high  testimony  borne 
to  his  character  and  abilities  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  minister  of  a  congregation  meeting  in  Shep- 
pard's  Barton,  Frome.  He  remoyed  thither  in  Pebruary, 
1804.  <'It  is  a  new  place,"  he  tells  Mrs.  Mant,  ''from 
which  I  write  to  you.  'And  what  place  is  this  EromeP* 
you  will  say, '  and  how  come  you  to  be  there  ?'  My  good 
friend,  Frome  is  a  large  and  surpassing  ugly  town  in 
Somersetshire,  where  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
are  employed  about  making  woollen  cloth; — ^where  there 
are  several  meeting-houses,  and  among  the  rest  one  where 
a  Mr.  Job*Dayid  was  a  long  time  the  preacher.  This  place 
he  left  some  time  since,  after  avowing  himself  a  Socinian, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  partly  thought,  but  had 
liot  avowed  himself  to  be.  The  congregation  was  nearly 
reduced  to  nothing  before  he  left  it.  To  this  situation  I 
was  some  time  since  invited,  and  was  induced,  from  several 
considerationB,  to  accede  to  the  invitation.  I  am  now 
considered  as  settled  here.  Among  these  considerations, 
undoubtedly  one  wa»,  some  advantage  in  respect  of  pecu- 
niary means.  But  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  such 
as  to  have  been  a  strong  inducement,  if  there  had  not  been 
other  considerations  concerned.  I  have  experienced  the 
greatest  kindness  at  Downend,  and  left  my  friends  there 
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witH  great  regret ;  a  Bentiment  which  I  beHeve  I  caused  as 
well  as  felt."  To  another  Mead  (Mrs.  Qowing  of  Down- 
end)  he  says,  "I  experience  much  more  kindness  here 
than  my  social,  or  rather  unsocial  dispositions  deserve ; 
and  more  than  I  should  experience  if  those  dispositions 
were  fiilly  known.  You  will  not  suppose  me  foolish  enough 
to  tell  them  all.  I  often  make  myself  quite  a  social  man ; 
and  if  I  do  this  you  know,  and  perform  the  social  duties^ 
nobody  has  a  right  to  complain.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
going  very  often  into  society  that  I  evince  myself  a  social 
man,  but  behaving  with  decency  when  I  am  in  it.  To  do 
this,  is  but  the  very  lowest  degree  of  propriety  certainly, 
and  especially  when  some  of  the  persons  I  am  sometimes 
Ivith  are  persons  of  sense  and  great  worth.  I  avow  to  you, 
I  wish  I  were  much  less  monkish,  and  much  less  in  danger 
of  sometimes  approaching  to  nusanthropy.  To  the  fiimily 
in  whose  house  I  am,  I  behave,  I  assure  you,  with  grea^ 
propriety,  and  give  them  but  little  trouble.  I  spend  with 
them  but  extremely  little  time  beyond  inevitable  occasions ; 
and  I  dare  say  they  are  mistaken  enough  to  suppose  me 
one  of  the  most  studious  men  on  earth.  I  never  think  of 
fairly  sitting  down  for  a  conversation,  nor  even  think  of 
introducing  any  of  those  topics  that  have  so  often  kept  us 
up  in  your  disorderly  house  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  No, 
We  are  tober  people  here,  and  having  taken  our  supper,  go 
to  bed,  at  least  vanish  &om  one  another's  sight.  They  are 
very  worthy  people,  and  good  uatured ;  and  to  me  they  are 
even  more  than  sufficiently  attentive.  They  have  a  fine 
boy  about  nine  months  old,  that  sometimes  amuses  me  very 
touch.  They  are  young  people  in  "Wesley's  connection, 
keep  a  school,  and  have  some  property  independently. 
The  house  is  large ;  so  that  I  feel  no  inconvenience  at  f^ 
from  the  school.  I  sleep  in  a  small  chamber,  the  very  room 
in  which  Mrs.  Eowe  died :  and  have  for  my  studying  (if  I 
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erer  did  or  could  study)  a  room  tliat  was  added  to  the 
house  not  many  years  since, — an  exceedingly  spacious 
room,  with  a  rural  prospect  before  it,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  horizon  seen  from  your  windows.  In  this  I  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time;  for  I  scarcely  eyer  take  any 
walks,  not  oftener  at  any  rate  than  once  in  several  weeks ; 
though  there  are  at  the  distance  of  a  nule  or  two  some  very 
pretty  scenes,  in  the  form  of  narrow  valleys,  and  sometimes 
rocks  on  each  side. 

^  The  congregation  here  is  still  small,  though  not  quite 
so  small  as  at  first.  In  the  evening,  generally,  there  are  as 
many  as  would  make  a  pretty  good  congregation  for  the 
meeting  at  Downend,  but  the  size  of  the  meeting  makes 
these  appear  but  few.  I  have  not  yet  attained,  nor  probably 
ever  shall  (from  the  loftiness  of  the  house  I  suppose  it  may 
be),  the  power  of  talking  away  with  that  rapid  facility  that 
I  had  sometimes  at  Downend.  I  am  obliged  to  speak  more 
slowly,  and  that  makes  me  speak  more  in  one  set  manner, 
and  deprives  me  of  those  variations  of  manner  which  ac- 
company a  talking  style  of  preaching.  I  am  likewise 
obliged  to  take  somewhat  more  previous  pains  with  my 
sermons,  as  I  cannot  so  well  trust  myself  to  the  resources 
of  the  moment.  In  consequence  of  this  I  seldom  make  a 
sermon  quite  so  bad  as  I  sometimes  did  in  your  neighbour^ 
hood ;  though  I  doubt  on  the  other  hand  whether  I  have 
ever  made  one  so  good  as  some  of  the  most  successful  of 
those  you  have  heard.  My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  feel  the 
influence  of  religion  in  my  own  mind,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
which  would  inspire  in  public  a  zeid  and  energy  that  would 
easily  triumph  over  a  few  difficulties,  and  most  of  all  over 
that  barren,  uninterested  coldness  which  I  so  oflben  feel  and 
deplore.  My  dear  Mend,  to  cultivate  individual  Christianity 
is,  and  probably  ever  vnll  be,  the  greatest  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties.   J)o  you  not  find  it  so  ?    With  a  fiill  measure  of 
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this  religion  in  the  heart,  half  the  gloomy  feelings  of  life 
would  vanish ;  for  the  prospect  of  its  end  would  be  divinely 
animating,  and  aU  the  cares  of  the  course  would  be  alleviated 
by  a  habitual  trust  in  Providence,  and  a  solid  assurance  of 
all  dispensations  and  temporary  evils  tending  and  conducing 
towards  final  and  infinite  felicity.  Let  us  then  resolve  to 
make  more  vigorous  and  constant  efforts  to  obtain  a  large 
augmentation  of  this  internal,  this  infinite  and  neveivfailing 
consolation.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  labour,  experience 
and  reflection  continually  tell  us,  of  which  the  result  is 
in&llible  and  infinitely  estimable.  Be  this  then  our  earnest 
care.  If  this  concern  go  right,  nothing  else  will  long  be 
suffered  to  go  wrong.  The  shortness  of  this  vain  life,  if  it 
is  thus  employed,  will  be  the  grandest  consolation.  And 
this  sacred  possibility  of  making  the  shortness  of  life  a 
felicity,  is  so  much  the  more  welcome  that  there  is  nothing 
I  have  yet  found,  or  expect  to  find,  that  can  make  long  life 
deserve  to  be  esteemed  a  felicity.** 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Erome  that  the  "  Essays,** 
by  which  Poster  attained  his  great  celebrity,  were  published. 
They  appear  to  have  originated  in  his  conversations  with 
the  interesting  friend  (afterwards  Mrs.  Poster)  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother-in-law, 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Mason  Cox,  of  Ovem.  "  In  our  many 
conversations  while  you  were  here,'*  Poster  observes,  in  a 
letter  designed  to  be  introductory  to  the  Essays,*  "  it  could 
not  fail  to  occur  to  us,  by  what  a  vast  world  of  subjects  for 

*  **  It  will  not  seem  a  "wry  natural  manner  of  commendng^a  coune  of 
letters  to  a  friend,  to  enter  formally  on  a  subject,  in  the  first  sentence.  In 
tecuse  for  this  abruptness,  it  may,  be  mentioned,  that  an  introductory  letter 
went  before  that  which  appears  first  in  the  series ;  but  as  it  was  written  in 
the  presumption  that  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects  would  be  treated  in 
the  compass  of  a  moderate  number  of  letters,  it  is  omitted,  as  being  less 
adapted  to  precede  what  is  executed  in  a  manner  so  diffinrent  fifom  the 
&eeagn,^—AdveTtuement  to  the  first  edition  uf  the  Euayt,  p.  vi.  This 
letter  the  Editor  has  the  satisfaction  of  inserting  entire  in  the  correspondence. 
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eonsideraticni  we  are  surrounded.  Any  glance  into  tlie 
distance  in  quest  of  a  limit,  found  no  liinit  to  the  diffused 
and  endless  multitude  of  subjects,  though  it  could  soon  find 
one  to  the  power  of  investigating  and,  understanding  them. 
....  In  these  letters  I  shall  reyiye  some  of  the  subjects 
which  engaged  and  interested  the  social  hour,  and  shall 
perhaps  recall  some  of  the  hints  or  views  that  then  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  order  to  display  them  with  greater 
amplitude  and  precision." 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  Mant  tcom  Prome  (June  20, 1804t), 
Foster  says,  '^  I  have  confined  myself  very  much,  for  many 
months  past,  about  literary  business,  in  which  I  ei^ect  to 
be  confined  for  months  and  years  to  come,  should  life  be 
prolonged.  Having  been  idle  almost  all  my  life,  I  am  at 
last  become  diligent,  which  I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  be, 
the  remainder  of  it.  I  hope  always  to  be  constrained  to  it 
by  a  sense  of  duty ;  at  present  the  want  of  that  same  meialf 
which  I  have  lost  all  hope,  at  last,  of  gaining  by  the  db- 
eoveries  of  dreamihg,  ia  an  additional  stimulus.  One  part 
of  this  labour  has  been  about  a  volume  which  I  have 
written,  and  am  sending  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  be 
printed;  from  which,  however,  I  do  not  eji^ect  much  pecu- 
niary advantage,  as  being  a  first  production  of  a  quite 
unknown  person.  I^  however,  this  first  should  be  success- 
ful (a  very  uncertain  experiment),  I  may  produce  more,  and 
the  second  will  have  a  better  chance,  if  the  writer  have 
gained  any  notice  by  the  first.  This  first  volume  will,  I 
suppose,  be  several  months  in  printing.  It  is  on  a  very 
few  subjects,  partly  moral,  partly  philosophical  (as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  so  many  things),  and  partly  religious* 
The  writing  is  not  without  some  merit,  at  least  in  parts; 
though  I  can  easily  imagine  to  myself  something  better 
done,  incomparably,  and  though  no  reader  will  probably  see 
more  clearly  where  and  what  the  faults  are,  than  I  shall 
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myself.  I  think  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  that  k 
the  love  of  praise.  I  &el  I  have  some  of  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  ^dtes,  when  I  reflect,  more  self-contempt 
than  this  feeling.  To  seek  the  praise  that  comes  &om  Ood 
only,  is  the  true  nobleness  of  character ;  and  if  the  solicitude 
to  obtain  this  praise  were  thoroughly  established  ia  the  soul, 
all  human  notice  would  sink  into  insignificance  and  vanish 
Irom  regard ;  except  as  a  good  man  might  consistently  wish 
for  the  favour  of  mm,  in  order  to  influence  those  men  to 
what  is  good,  by  means  of  their  opinion  of  him ;  or  again, 
excepting  a&  it  may  be  very  correct  to  wish  to  gain  th^ 
applauding  feelings  of  a  few  dear  friends  and  connexions,  in 
order  to  secure  more  completely  l^eir  n^ectionate  feelings," 
In  his  next  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  (April  25^ 
1805),  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  work.  '!  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  believe  I  told 
you  I  had  completed  a  task  of  authorship  on  which  I  had 
been  employed  for  a  year  or  two  before.  What  a  fool  I 
waa,  even  so  lately  as  when  I  told  you  this !  I  had,  it  is 
true,  written  m<»re  than  enough  for  ^a  considerable  volume^ 
but  I  had  not  begun  to  revise  and  correct  it,  in  order  to 
write  it  for  the  press.  When  I  began  this  work  and  had 
proceeded  a  little  way,  I  found  I  had  a  job  on  my  hands 
with  a  vengeance.  To  my  astonishm^at  and  vexation,  I 
found  there  was  not  a  paragraph,  and  scarcely  a  sentencei 
that  did  not  want  mending,  and  sometimes  that  whole  pages 
could  not  be  mended,  but  must  be  burnt,  and  something  new 
written  in  their  stead.  This  was  ofben  a  most  irksome  and 
toilsome  business,  much  more  so  than  the  first  writing.  On 
the  whole,  I  verily  believe  the  revision  and  new  modelling 
of  the  job  haa  cost  quite  as  much  mental  exertion  as  the 
original  wnting  of  it.  In  this  business  I  have  been  em'> 
ployed  ever  since  the  time  that  I  wrote  to  you,  and  that 
was  last  summer,  till  very  lately.    This  exercise  has^  how- 
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eyer,  been  a  most  excellent  lesson  in  composition,  so  that  I 
flhaU  in  the  next  instance  do  better  the  first  time,  and, 
therefore,  never  have  again  such  a  long  and  irksome  task. 
This  task  is  finished  a  little  while  since,  and  I  am  now  pre- 
senting myself  to  the  public." 

Before  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  author 
submitted  it  to  the  critical  judgment  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Hughes.  '^  I  like,"  he  says,  "  the  method  and  distinctness 
of  your  remarks.  It  is  needless  I  suppose  to  observe,  that 
freedom  and  even  severity  on  your  part,  and  obstinacy  on 
mine,  are  to  be  held  entirely  warranted  and  innocent.  As 
to  the  dovht  which  you  express,  whether  you  shall  be 
entirely  obsequious^  I  do  not  ^ow  how  much  it  implies,  but 
certainly  I  should  myself,  in  the  same  case,  feel  the  duty  of 
an  absolute  practical  obsequiousness,  however  my  own 
opinion  might  differ, — except  in  the  case  of  some  obvious 
inadvertency,  and  this  I  believe  will  rarely  occur  in  my 
manuscript,  since  the  care  has  been  very  great.  I  am  glad 
of  your  remarks,  not  the  less,  and  am  certain,  independently 
of  examining  them,  of  profiting  by  many  of  them.  I  would 
make  one  remark  once  for  all,  viz.,  that  when  a  man  has 
written  so  much  as  to  have  formed  his  style,  it  wiU  have  a 
certain  homogeneity^  from  which  it  will  result  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  different  forms  of  expression  wiU  not  always  be 
an  improvement,  even  when  they  are  letter  in  themsehesy  since 
they  may  not  be  of  a  piece  with  his  habitual  manner  of 
expression." 

On  the  publication  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hughes,  by  his 
personal  exertions,  circulated  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
edition.  He  presented  copies  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  and  other  persons  of  note  and  influence. 
"Home  Tooke  has  your  volumes,"  he  tells  Mr.  Poster. 
"  I  went  over  to  make  him  a  helper.  He  is  considerably 
an  approver.     He  says, '  Let  him  simplify ;  there  is  a  basis 
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of  good  sense.  If  he  is  a  young  writer,  he  will  do.'  I 
requested  him  to  mention  the  publication :  he  will."  In 
about  four  months  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  "  The 
degree  of  success,"  Poster  remarks,  "is  indeed  very  un- 
usual ;  I  trust  it  is  a  direct  fayour  and  dispensation  of 
Froyidence,  both  for  public  utility  and  personal  happiness. 
It  will  have  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  numberless 
supplications  of  great  sincerity  and  earnestness ;  a  yery 
principal  part  of  which  have  been  employed  to  ask  for  more 
of  the  spirit  that  would  devoutly  and  benevolently  wish  to 
do  good.  I  feel  and  lament  a  great  deficiency  in  this  great 
point ;  but  I  am  not  content  to  do  no  more  than  feel  and 
lament  it."* 

The  autumn,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  were 
devoted  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  Essays ;  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account  to  a  friend  at  Downend.  "  I 
have  been  excessively  busy  this,  and  many  past  days.  If 
you  ask,  Busy  about  what  ?  I  answer.  Mending  and  botch- 
ing up  bad  sentences,  paragraphs  and  pages,  lliat  book 
that  I  published  had  at  least  five  thousand  faults ;  and  two 
or  three  thousand  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  try  and  mend. 
Many  of  them  I  have  certainly  mended;  but  perhaps  in 
some  places  I  have  made  new  faults  in  trying  to  correct  the 
old.  The  book  wiU  be  in  substance  the  very  same;  but 
very  many  pages,  and  a  multitude  of  single  sentences,  wiU 
be  very  different.  Many  sentences  are  left  out,  and  many 
others  put  into  so  different  a  form  that  they  will  not  appear 
the  same,  even  as  to  the  idea.  One  great  advantage  I  believe 
wiU  be,  that  there  will  be  much  fewer  obscure  passages ;  you 
will  feel  that  you  understand  more  clearly  than  in  reading 
the  first  edition.  When  I  began  correcting,  I  intended  to 
alter  but  little,  as  I  was  not  completely  aware  that  great 
alterations  were  necessary ;  and  as  I  did  not  wish  any  pro- 
*  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Sept.  8,  1805. 
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prietor  of  the  first  edition  to  feel  as  if  it  were  gone  out  qP 
date- in  consequence  of  the  new  one ;  but  when  I  went  in 
earnest  into  the  examination,  I  was  confounded  by  meeting 
such  an  immense  crowd  of  fiftults.  I  found  that  I  must 
dismiss  all  delicacy  respecting  the  first  edition,  and  alter 
eyerything  without  ceremony.  A  great  many  needless 
words,  and  some  that  were  too  fine,  have  been  sent  about 
their  business.  Many  long  sentences  are  made  shorter; 
many  imperfect  arguments  are  made  fuller  and  clearer. 
The  pages  will  have  somewhat  more  thought,  and  somewhat 
less  show.  Several  figures  are  dismissed.  The  coimezion 
of  thought  is  made  somewhat  more  close  and  dear.  There 
will  not,  however,  be  any  such  effect  produced  as  to  lead 
any  reader  to  guess  at  the  degree  of  labour  which  it  has 
cost.  This  labour  is  not  yet  finished,  nor  will  be,  for  at 
least  a  month.  I  shall  have  hard  work  every  day  for  so 
long.  About  that  time  I  expect  the  printing  to  be  finished ; 
— it  is  advanced  a  considerable  way  into  the  second  volume. 
....  Two  or  three  reviews  have  praised  the  book ;  one  of 
them  a  good  deal  beyond  its  merits.  But  besides  a  number 
of  magazines,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  reviews  to 
come,  from  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  which  I  can 
expect  much  fiivour.  I  have  written  to  the  principal  ones 
to  mention  that  a  second  edition  will  soon  be  printed,  and 
tell  them  that  if  they  are  disposed  to  be  liberal,  they  will 
review  tha^  instead  of  the  first,  xmless  their  arrangements 
are  already  fixed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be 
the  case  with  one  or  two  of  them,  and  therefore  I  shall 
receive  a  public  whipping,  a  week  and  two  or  three  days 
hence.  If  none  of  them  mention  me  at  that  time,  I  shall 
be  pleased;  as  I  shall  then  reckon  on  their  waiting  tiU 
I  shall  appear  before  them  in  a  better  dress.  But,  how- 
ever, that  will  not  save  me  from  the  severe  whipping,  or 
else  the  contemptuous  slight,  of  the  greater  number  of 
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them.  I  shall  open  each  of  them  in  sucoession  as  I  receire 
them,  with  this  expectation ;  excepting  as  I  have  Baid  one 
or  two,  from  which  I  hare  some  cause  to  expect  a  politer 
treatment.  Hughes,  however,  tells  me  that  as  far  as  he 
can  judge,  I  may  on  the  whole  bid  them  defiance,  for  that 
the  volumes  have  excited  so  much  attention  that  they  wiQ, 
in  some  degree,  make  way  for  themselves.  The  review  . 
which  I  mentioned  as  having  praised  too  much,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  by  no  means  omits  to  censure,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Hall.  "What  a  melancholy  circumstance 
it  is  that  he  should  at  this  time  be  your  neighbour  for 
such  a  cause.  Every  recollection  of  this  gives  me  a  feeling 
of  gloomy  regret.  We  had  hoped  that  tiie  calamity  might 
never  have  returned;  but  now,  if  he  should  recover,  l^e 
threatening  omens  wiU  always  hang  over  him.  It  is  a  most 
mysterious  dispensation  that  so  strong  and  sublime  a  spirit 
should  be  thus  humiliated.  You  often  hear  about  him, 
it  is  probable,  and  no  doubt  the  splendomr  of  his  mind 
often  breaks  out  through  the  shade  that  surrounds  ifc.  I 
hope  he  will  yet  be  all  himself  again,  and  enjoy  at  least 
intervals  of  life  free  from  this  affliction.  What  a  very,  very 
deplorable  thing  it  is  that  he  has  not  written  a  great  num- 
ber of  volumes;  I  never  think  of  this  without  extreme 
regret ;  he  would  then  have  instructed  and  delighted  to 
the  end  of  time,  even  though  his  intellectual  career  had 
now  been  closed." 

To  Mr.  Hall's  review  of  the  Essays  he  again  adverts 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Hughes.  "I  have  read  this  critique  on 
J.  P.  It  has  an  odd  effect  to  see  a  name  one  is  so  fumilior 
with,  connected  with  public  notices,  praises,  &c.  I  am 
glad  the  editor  did  change  such  an  expression  as  you  men- 
tion originally  to  have  been  in  the  critique.  A  number 
of  the  expressions  as  they  now  appear,  will  probably  be 
deemed  extravagant  by  most  readers  of  the  Essays,  who 
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may  see  also  these  remarks.    I  have  here  an  occasion  of 
verifying  that. vanity  is  not  the  predominant  vice  of  my 
mind.     These  praises  give  me  but  very  little  elation,  nor 
would  they  if  they  had  been  less  quali£ed  with  accompa- 
nying censure  than  they  are.    The  idea  that  circulated  com- 
mendation will  assist  to  sell  the  work,  and  so  may  contribute 
towards  an  object  which  cannot  be  attained  without — money 
— is  far,  very  fer,  more  gratifying  than  any  mere  considera- 
tion of  literary  distinction.     I  would  barter  all  the  fame  of 
Buonaparte,  if  I  had  it,  for  the  possession  to-morrow  of 
that  more  interesting  object.     But  I  am  not  unsolicitous 
to  feel  the .  influence  of  a  higher  motive  still ;   at  the  same 
time .  I  can  see  that  I  shall  not  probably  have  any  great 
share  of  fame  to  barter.    If  the  most  partial  of  the  public 
critics  so  strongly  marks  &ults,  what  wiU  be  done  by  the 
mean,  the    prejudiced,  the  dull,   or  the  spiteful?      His 
remarks  on  fsiults  of  composition,  are  most  pointed  and 
discriminative.    I  have  had  myself  the  clearest  perception 
of  such  things  as  they  discriminate,  in  correcting  for  the 
second  edition ;    to  which  I  cannot  but  be  confident  these 
very  just  remarks  wiU  be  very  much  less  applicable.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  this  critique  has  all  the  acuteness  and  fire  of 
its  author.     My  thoughts  hav^  not  yet  had  time  to  con- 
centrate into  any  precise  opinion  on  his  remarks  respecting 
theological  diction.    I  have  a  pure  certainty  as  a  matter 
oif  fact  that  what  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  effect  of 
this  diction    is    true,  whatever   qualifying  considerations 
ought  to  accompany  the  statement.     What  is  said  about 
Scripture  language  must    be  unfortunate,  for    Hall   has 
totally  mistaken  me.    I  have  expressly  said  that '  the  more 
the  sacred  oracles  are  quoted,  if  appropriately,  the  better.* 
What  I  mean,  is  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Scripture  phrases 
into  the  constitution  of  the  language ;  not  a  frequent  in- 
sertion of  passages  standing  distinct  in  the  page,  in  the 
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same  manner  as  I  have  myself  introduced  them.  Evidently 
there  would  be  a  vast  difference  between  trying  to  weave 
the  phrases  of  Milton  or  Shakespere,  for  instance,  into  the 
texture  of  my  own  diction,  and  citing  clear,  distinct  ex- 
pressions from  them  which  should  obviously  appear  foreign, 
and  forming  no  part  of  my  own  mode  of  expression,  though 
pertinently,  or  perhaps  strikingly  introduced  in  the  places 
where  they  stand." 

.  A  third  edition  of  the  Essays  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1806.  It  contained  a  very  few  small  alterations; 
and  the  author  tells  Mrs.  Mant,  ''I  have  no  idea  of  making 
any  further  alterations  or  additions,  in  case  another 
edition  should  ever  be  wanted.  The  third  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  quite  as  correct  and  perfect  as  I  am  able 
to  make  it." 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Hughes  (August  20,  1805),  Poster 
says,  "  I  am  now  beginning  an  essay  on  the  Improvement 
of  Time,  for  which  I  have  thrown  together  a  large  quantity 
of  rude  materials,  and  which  I  foresee  cannot  be  finished  in 
less  than  a  moderate  volume.  The  subject  suits  me  much, 
and  I  hope,  if  well,  I  may  be  able  to  finish  it  by  the  end  of 
the  year."  He  appears  to  have  laboured  upon  this  essay 
at  intervab  during  the  two  following  years,  and  at  last 
to  have  abandoned  it,  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Eeview.  So  fully  was 
he  occupied  in  this  department  of  literature,  that  upwards 
of  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  again  appeared  before  the 
public  in  his  own  name. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Foster^s  personal  history.  Some 
time  before  his  settlement  at  Erome,  a  morbid  state  of  the 
thyroid  gland  had  made  its  appearance.  It  was  so  much 
aggravated  by  the  exertion  of  speaking  in  public,  that 
in  May,  1805,  hie  said,  "  I  am  strongly  apprehensive  that  a 
short  time  longer  will  pi^t  an  end  to  my  preaching,  by  meana 
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of  a  swelling  of  a  gland  of  the  neck.  It  began  two  or 
three  years  since,  and  has  been  progressive  in  spite  of  every 
remedy.'*  In  a  letter  of  rather  later  date  he  tells  Mrs. 
Mant,  "  Every  month  makes  me  more  and  more  certain 
that  I  shall  preach  but  a  very  short  time  longer.  The 
progressive  complaint  of  my  neck  will,  I  am  persuaded 
and  certain,  in  a  few  months  more,  silence  me  forever. 
After  that  I  must  depend  on  writing ;  and  I  am  a&aid  it 
will  be  some  time  before  I  can  in  that  way  secure  an  income 
equal  to  that  which  I  shall  lose.  As  soon  as  I  shall  feel  a 
tolerable  certainty  of  this,  I  may  trust  to  attain  that 
social  state  which  I  so  much  long  for.  My  prospects  in  this 
way  are  not  actually  those  of  despondency." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Eyland,  vmtten  not  long  before  he 
resigned  the  pastoral  office,  he  describes  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  congregation,  and  gives  some  account 
of  his  own  circumstances  and  prospects.  "I  write  to  you," 
he  says,  "  at  the  request  of  the  people  to  whom  I  yet  ven- 
ture to  preach.  The  physical  cause  which  I  have  so  long 
complained  of  compels  me  entirely  and  finally  to  relinquish 
the  work.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  a  considerable  time 
since ;  but  have  been  withheld  by  a  reluctance  to  lay  down 
an  office  which  I  can  take  up  no  more.  I  may  perhaps 
endeavour  to  preach  three  months  longer,  but  that  must  be 
the  utmost :  and  that  will  only  be,  (after  two  or  three  weeks,) 
once  a  day. 

"  The  people  therefore  have  desired  me  to  request  in  their 
name,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  whether 
you  know  of  any  person  likely  to  be  useful  in  such  a 
situation  as  this,  and  also  likely  to  be  willing  to  undertake 
it.  They  desire  me  also  to  state  such  circumstances  as  are 
requisite  of  course  to  be  known  respecting  the  situation ; 
which  they  say  I  can  do  with  more  propriety  than  they 
could  themselves.    This,  however,  involves  some  difficulty. 
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I  need  not  say  that  the  society  has  acquired,  by  mewis  of 
Mr.  David,  an  unfortunate  character  among  the  churohes ; 
and  this,  in  the  public  estimation,  can  never  be  entirely 
reversed  while  it  really  consists  of  the  same  persons.  The 
character,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  unjust.  There  are 
I  believe  two  or  three  persons  belonging  in  some  sense  to 
the  society,  who  are  of  Mr.  David's  school;  but  the  principal 

of  these,  Mr.  G- ,  the  blind  man,  never  attends,  nor  ever 

would  attend  or  long  trouble  any  minister  inclined  to 
Calvinism.  As  to  the  society  taken  collectively,  there 
is  a  total  disapprobation  of  any  thing  like  an  approach  to 
Socinianism.  Some  of  them  I  believe  are  Trinitarians, 
in  the  common  and  simple  sense,  and  some  are  a  kind  of 
Sabellians,  not  materially  different  from  Dr.  Watts,  for 
instance.  In  regard  to  predestinarian  opinions,  I  believe 
Baateriem  would  be  the  most  appropriateand comprehensive 
term.  A  vety  mildy  moderate  Calvinist  would  not  displease 
them.  At  the  same  time  no  preacher  would  suit  that  was 
not  rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher.  Nor 
would  a  boisterous  manner  be  by  any  means  acceptable. 
The  society  is  extremely  small,  and  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  individuals  are  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  remain  a  great  while  in  any  terrestrial 
society.  The  chiu'ch  is  too  reduced  in  number  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  congregation ;  and  to  ^am  one  will  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  The  unfavourable  theological  reputation 
of  the  church  will  be  one  great  obstacle:  for  people  are 
a&aid  to  join  it,  and  serious  persons  are  commonly  most 
inclined  to  hear  where  they  think  they  could  be  happy  to 
become  members  of  the  church.  A  zealous  ma;n  of  good 
sense,  and  understood  to  be  substantially  sound,  might  have 
a  tolerable  congregation,  but  ought  not  to  begin  with 
reckoning  on  a  large  one.  The  people  say  they  would 
greatly  prefer  a  minister  of  some  standing  to  a  quite  young 
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inexperienced  man It  does  not  seem  necessary  to 

describe  tlie  circumstances  more  minutely If  you 

can  suggest  any  thing  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  people  here,  and  alao  by  me,  as  I  cannot 
but  be  concerned  for  their  welfare,  having  a  great  respect 
for  some  of  them,  and  having  experienced  the  utmost  degree 
of  kindness  and  respect  among  them. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Pope.  I 
cannot  but  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  [Bristol] 
Tract  Society  and  for  its  object,  to  which  I  shall  be  glad, 
if  I  shall  find  it  in  my  power,  to  contribute.  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  so  little  positive,  and 
wish  I  could  more  perfectly  avoid  any  thing  that  may  for 
a  moment  look  like  the  cold  calculation  of  selfishness.  But 
my  circumstances  are  changed ;  writing  will  become,  in  a 
few  months,  my  sole  resource  for  subsistence;  it  is  an 
employment  in  which,  as  yet,  I  am  inconceivably  slow,  and 
have  even  had  experience  enough  to  be  certain  that  I  shaU 
always  be  so ;  I  am  entering  on  a  plan  of  systematical 
reading  besides,  as  necessary  to  an  author,  and  which  will 
occupy  much  of  my  time  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  not  yet 
certain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  works,  or  to  gain 
wages,  beyond  the  indispensable  claims  of  self-interest. 
I  really  am  extremely  mortified  to  answer  in  such  a  manner 
to  a  request  which  has  the  best  kind  of  usefulness  for  its 
object ;  if  I  were  not  so  slow — ^beyond  all  comparison  slow 
— even  when  I  make  my  utmost  efforts,  in  the  business 
of  composition,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  this  is 
really  the  case ;  and  you  would  be  surprised^  if  I  were 
to  tell  you,  what  a  length  of  time  and  labour  it  cost  me  to 
write  any  given  part  of  the  small  volumes  already  printed; 
or  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  many  months  have  been  conr 
sumed  in  the  mere  revision  and  correction  of  those  volumes 
.  for  a  second  edition. 
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"  What  I  may  hereafter  write  will  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly subservient  to  the  best  cause ;  and  if  I  find  that  I 
can  but  sufficiently  make  out  in  the  way  of  trade,  I  shall 
be  yery  glad  to  meet  the  next  claims  of  christian  benevo- 
lence. How  the  trade  is  likely  to  serve  I  shaU  partly  be 
able  to  judge  in  a  short  time,  the  second  edition  of  the 
Essays  being  within  about  a  week  of  coming  fi*om  the  press. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Pope,  will  you,  my  dear  sir,  tell  him 
with  a  cordial  promptitude  I  could  wish  to  answer  his 
application,  and  how  much  I  wish  I  could  have  stated  the 
circumstances  of  my  present  studies  in  terms  less  liable  to 
the  charge  of  cold  self-interest  ? 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  health  continues  and  that 
your  labours  are  prosperous.  I  read  with  pleasure  your 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  May  you  still  proceed 
iu  your  various  and  important  work  with  the  animation 
both  of 'present  success  and  of  the  final  hopes.  .  .  .  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Hall  is  now  in  Bristol.  Does  he  ever  intend  to 
write  any  thing  ?  He  will  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
sinners  of  his  time  if  "he  do  not." 

Mr.  Poster  resigned  his  ministerial  charge  at  Midsum- 
mer, 1806.  The  greater  parfc  of  the  ensuing  four  months 
was  spent  at  Battersea  and  Margate.  "  A  preacher  instead 
of  me,"  he  says,*  "  is  now  settled  at  Erome.  I  was  very 
sorry,  on  various  accounts,  to  surrender  the  situation,  but  I 
found  myself  compelled  to  do  so.  Since  ceasing  to  preach 
the  complaint  is  become  much  less  troublesome ;  indeed  it 
is  hardly  so  at  all,  but  I  certainly  believe  I  should  soon 
feel  just  in  the  same  way  again  if  I  were  again  regularly 
to  preach.  The  cause  is  not  at  all  removed;  though  the 
pain  has  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  exercise,  the 
swelling  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  lessened." 
On  his  return*  to  Erome  he  applied  vdth  great  assiduity 
•  To  Mrs.  Mant,  Oct.  7, 1806. 
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to  his  new  literary  engagement.  His  first  critical  essay 
was  a  review  of  "  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Eclectic  for  November  and  December,  1806. 
The  reviewer  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  witnessed 
many  of  the  scenes  described,  and  of  having  observed  with 
benevolent  interest  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
people. 

"It  will  be  obvious,"  he  remarks,  "to  the  readers  of 
this  volume,  that  the  Irish  people  have  a  national  character 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  English.  And  it  will  be 
the  utmost  want  of  candour  we  think  to  denv,  that  they  are 
equal  to  any  nation  on  the  earth,  in  point  of  both  physical 
and  intellectual  capability.  A  liberal  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  high  state  of  mental  cultivation,  would  make 
them  the  Athenians  of  the  British  empire.  By  what  mystery 
of  iniquity  or  infatuation  of  policy,  has  it  come  to  pass, 
that  they  have  been  doomed  to  unalterable  ignorance, 
poverty^  and  misery,  and  reminded  one  age  afber  another 
of  their  dependence  on  a  protestant  power,  sometimes  by 
disdainful  neglect,  and  sometimes  by  the  infliction  of 
plagues  ?  The  temper  of  our  traveller  is  totally  the  reverse 
of  any  thing  like  querulousness  or  faction ;  but  he  occa- 
sionally avows,  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger,  the  irresistible 
impressions  made  by  what  he  witnessed,  on  an  honest,  and 
we  believe  we  may  say,  generous  mind.  He  clearly  sees 
that  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  whatever  might  be  their 
disposition,  have,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  absolutely 
no  power  to  redeem  themselves  from  their  deplorable  de- 
gradation. Without  some  great,  and  as  yet  unattempted 
and  perhaps  unprojected  plan  for  the  relief  of  their  pressing 
physical  wants,  they  may  remain  another  century  in  a 
situation,  which  a  Christian  and  a  philanthropist  cannot 
contemplate  without  a  grief  approachmg  to  horror.  Their 
popeiT  and  their  vice  will  be  alleged  against  them ;   if  the 

Sunishment  is  to  be,  that  they  shall  be  left  in  that  con- 
ition  wherein  they  will  inevitably  continue  popish  and 
vicious  still,  their  fate  is  indeed  mournful,  vengeance  would 
hardly  prompt  a  severer  retribution.  ...  It  is  not  by 
tempting  the  conscience  of  the  papist  with  a  pitiful  sum  of 
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money,  nor  by  forcibly  interrupting  the  follies  of  bis  public 
worsbip,  nor  by  making  bim,  for  tbe  sake  of  bis  religion, 
tbe  subject  of  continual  derision,  nor  by  unneces^irily 
excluding  bim  firom  any  advantage,  tbat  we  could  wisb  to 
see  genuine  Cbristianify  aided,  in  its  warfare  against  tbat 
wretcbed  paganism,  into  wbicb  wbat  was  once  religion  is 
found  degenerated,  among  all  yery  ignorant  papists  in  every 
country.  We  cannot  but  regret  tbat  botb  tbe  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Ireland  sbould  bave  been  for  tbe 
most  part,  unacquainted  witb  aU.  apostolical  metbods  of 
attempting  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  catbolics.  And  it  is 
melancboly  tbat  tbe  generality  of  tbe  ostensible  ministers 
of  religion  at  present  in  tbat  country,  sbould  be  so  very 
Uttle  eitber  disposed  or  qualified  to  promote  tbis  great 
work.  "We  bapj>en  to  know,  tbat  tbere  are  some  brifliant 
exceptions  to  tbis  remark ;  tbe  lustre  of  wbose  cbaracter  if 
it  cannot  prevail  to  any  distance,  yet  defines  and  exposes 
tbe  obscurity  wbicb  surrounds  tbem." 

In  conclusion,  be  observes : — 

"A  number  of  pages  are  occupied  witb  passages  from 
Mr.  G-rattan's  speecbes ;  some  of  wbicb  extracts  we  believe , 
were  supplied  to  Mr.  Carr  from  memoir,  and  tberefore  are 
probably  given  imperfectly.  On  tbe  wbole,  bowever,  tbese 
passages  tend  to  confirm  tbe  general  idea  entertained  of 
Mr.  Ghrattan's  eloquence,  as  distinguisbed  by  fire,  subHmity, 
and  an  immense  reacb  of  tbougbt.  A  following  cbapter  is 
cbiefly  composed  of  similar  extracts  from  Mr.  Curran's 
speecnes  in  most  of  wbicb  tbe  conceptions  are  expressed 
witb  more  lucidness  and  precision  tban  in  tbe  passages  from 
G  rattan.  Tbese  specimens  did  not  surprise,  tbougb  tbey 
deligbted  us.  "We  nave  lone  considered  tbis  distinguisbed 
counsellor  as  possessed  of  a  bieber  genius  tban  any  one  in 
bis  profession  witbin  tbe  Britisb  empire.  Tbe  most  obvious 
difierence  between  tbese  two  great  orators  is,  tbat  Curran 
is  more  versatile,  rising  often  to  sublimity,  and  often 
descending  to  pleasantry,  and  even  drollery;  wbereas 
Grattan  is  always  grave  and  austere.  Tbey  botb  possess 
tbat  order  of  intellectual  powers,  of  wbicb  tbe  limits  can- 
not be  assigned.  No  conception  could  be  so  brilliant  and 
original,  tbat  we  sbould  confidently  pronounce,  tbat  neitber 
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of  tliese  men  could  have  uttered  it.  We  regret  to  imagine 
how  many  admirable  thoughts,  which  such  men  must  have 
expressed  in  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  been  unrecorded 
and  lost  for  ever.  We  think  of  them  with  the  sarne  feel- 
ings with  which  we  have  often  read  of  the  beautiful  or 
sublime  occasional  phenomena  of  nature,  in  past  times,  or 
remote  regions,  which  amazed  and  delighted  the  beholders, 
but  which  we  were  destined  never  to  see."* 

In  the  following  year  (1807)  he  contributed  thirteen 
articles  to  the  same  journal.  He  was  now  entirely  depen- 
dent on  his  literary  exertions,  and  necessitated  to  defer  that 
domestic  union,  of  which  he  indulged  brighter  anticipatiomy 
than  either  the  habitual  pensiveness  of  his  mind,  or  the 
results  of  his  observation,  might  have  been  supposed  to  per- 
mit. The  event,  however,  amply  justified  his  prognostica^ 
tions.  "  Though  sufficiently  old  and  reflective,"  he  says, 
"  not  to  be  desperately  romantic,  I  own  I  do  indulge  antici- 
pations of  a  much  more  elysian  character  than  it  would  be 
*  philosophic  to  avow.  In  as  sober  a  judgment  as  I  can  form,, 
there  are  more  points  of  congeniality  than  in  any  instance 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  some  of  them,  by  being  of  a  high 
and  unusual  order,  will  produce  a  sympathy  of  so  much 
richer  quality  and  more  vivid  emphasis."t  To  his  friend  at 
Chichester  he  writes,  J  "  I  am  still  all  alone ;  and  since  I 
wrote  to  you  have  lived  a  more  solitary  life  than  ever  in  my 
life  before.  This  last  six  months  I  have  lived  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  in  a  house  amidst  the  fields — ^into  which 
fields,  however,  I  hardly  ever  go,  because  I  can  see  them  so 
well  through  my  Vindow,  the  window  of  an  upper  room.  I 
hardly  ever  what  can  be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely 
in  the  garden  adjoining  the  house.    The  beautieS  of  nature 

*  Vide  Contributions,  Biographical,  literary,  and  Philosophical,  to  the 
Eclectic  Review.    Vol.  i.  pp.  8, 9,  1 1,  17, 18. 
t  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Oct.  24.  J807. 
t  To  Mrs.  Mant,  July  18,  1807. 
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are  brought  so  directly  under  my  eyes  and  to  my  feet,  that 
I  am  rarely  prompted  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  even  as  far  as 
fix)m  your  house  to  the  top  of  Wick  Lane.  Excepting  one 
ioumey  to  Bristol  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  a  good  long 
walk  for  the  last  nine  months.  If  this  rigid  limitation  were 
imposed  on  me  by  some  external  authority,  by  the  will  of 
somebody  else  than  myself,  what  a  wretched  prisoner  I 
should  think  myself,  and  should  watch  day  and  night  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  my  escape.  I  almost  defcline  all  visit- 
ing, and  have  not  dined  from  home,  I  believe,  six  times 
these  last  seven  months.  The  fomily  consists  only  of  a 
worthy  man  and  his  worthy  wife,  with  a  little  servant  girl, 
and  with  them  I  pass  only  the  time  necessary  for  meals. 
You  will  wonder,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  not  acquired  one 
constant  companion, — and  you  may  wonder — ^but  so  it  is, 
however.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  sometimes  feel  this  com- 
plete solitude  oppressive ;  though,  indeed,  I  have  constant 
business  on  my  hands,  which  does  not  allow  much  of  my 
time  to  be  spent  in  tedious  vacancy.  I  am  become,  from 
necessity  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause,  more  dUigent 
than  when  you  knew  me.  Having  ceased  to  preach,  I  have 
not  a  penny  but  what  is  gained  by  hard  work.  A  large 
share  of  my  work  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  has  consisted  in 
reviewing  books,  which  I  have  found  a  very  laborious  busi- 
ness, but  also  highly  improving Perhaps  I  mentioned 

a  book  about  the  Improvement  of  Time,  that  I  began  to 
write  a  good  while  since  ^  this  is  still  far  enough  from  being 
finished,  but  it  must,  if  possible,  in  four  or  five  months 
more.  When  it  is  printed  I  shall  not  fail  to  have  a  copy 
sent  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  the  other  book  I  sent  you 
afforded  you  any  pleasure.  With  the  public  it  has  been 
much  more  successful  than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  expect. 
This  solitude,  however,  which  is  at  present  my  lot,  is  not 
likely  to  last  very  long.    A  house  is  at  length  taken  for  me 
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and  my  intended  oompaniony  at  Bourton,  the  village  in  the 
upper  part  of  Grbucestershire,  where  she  lives.  But  it  can* 
not  be  quitted  hj  the  present  occupant  till  next  Christmas, 
and  then  the  getting  furniture,  and  the  making  of  some 
slight  repairs,  will  occupy  at  least  a  month,  and  therefore 
defer  so  long  the  expected  union.  It  is  only  within  a  short 
time  past  that  we  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  living  at 
Bourton,  and  I  was  looking  out  for  a  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, though  with  little  hope  of  finding  just  such  a  one 
as  I  wanted.  A  suitable  house  offering  at  Bourton,  and 
M.'s  mother  and  sisters  wishing  us  to  live  there,  I  with 
pleasure  acceded  to  the  plan.  I  am  particularly  glad  of  it 
for  her  sake,  for  she  would  have  come  here  (to  !Frome)  a 

perfect  stranger  to  every  individual Not  that  we  shall 

seek,  or  want,  or  choose,  much  society;  but  a  very  few 
female  friends  are  desirable  for  a  woman,  and  there  are 
none  she  loves  so  much  as  her  sisters.  I,  too,  have  always 
liked  them  most  cordially.  And  I  like  the  village,  which 
is  in  a  pretty  situation,  and  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by 
a  decent,  good  kind  of  people.  Next  week  I  am  going 
there,  but  only  to  stay  about  a  week.  It  will  be  indispen- 
sable, I  believe,  for  me  to  make  another  visit  also,  and 
return,  before  I  go  to  remain  there  and  be  made  happy. 
Thus  you  see,  after  long,  long  waiting,  my  prospects,  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  are  converging  to  a  point,  and  that 
point  comparatively  not  very  distant,  if  no  unforeseen  pre- 
vention shall  interfere  to  blast  them,  or  protract  their 
accomplishment.  I  certainly  anticipate  very  much  felicity, 
but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  in  a  world  where  a  great  deal 
of  evil  and  sorrow  must^  absolutely  must,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  wise  Creator,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
mingle  in  the  cup  of  life.  I  do  not  forget,  that  the  grand 
essence  of  happiness  must  invariably  consist  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  divine  favour  and  the  conscioua  preparation  for 
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another  life,  and  that  the  value  of  the  other  sources  of 
felicity  will,  on  the  whole,  depend  on  their  being  combined 
with  this  supreme  requisite.  The  dear  and  inestimable 
friend,  to  whom  I  expect  to  be  united,  feels  this  conviction 
not  less  solemnly  than  myself;  and  we  mutually  hope  that 
the  complacency  of  affection  will  be  heightened  and  per- 
petuated by  a  mutual  zealous  cultivation  of  piety^  and 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  "We  are  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  each  other's  character,  tastes,  and 
habits ;  and  both  of  us  believe  there  is  a  singular,  even  an 
extraordinary,  degree  of  mutual  adaptation  in  all  our  views, 
feelings,  and  wishes.  Perhaps  I  might  have  mentioned  that 
my  dear  friend  is  about  six  years  younger  than  myself. 
Two  months  hence  I  shall  be  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
....  Our  acquaintance  has  now  been  as  much  as  seven 
years,  and  avowed  connexion  about  five.  I  regret  that  the 
imion  has  been,  though  unavoidably,  deferred  to  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  life,  but  I  never  wish  I  had  been  married 
very  young.  My  general  health  is  very  good.  The  state  of 
my  eyes  is  not  worse,  nor  the  complaint  which  has  com- 
pelled me  to  desist  from  preaching." 

About  two  months  before  his  marriage,  he  says,  ''It 
would  be  a  foolish  stoicism  if  I  did  not  meet  the  snow- 
drops, and  other  signs  and  approaches  of  this  spring,  with 
a  degree  of  interest  which  has  never  accompanied  any 
former  vernal  equinox.  I  expect  to  leave  this  place  in 
less  than  two  weeks,  which^  however,  I  should  not  do  so 
soon  but  for  the  necessity  of  decamping  from  this  house, 
my  host  being  obliged  immediately  to  leave  it.  A  few 
days  will  be  spent  in  Bath  with  P.,  &c.,  and  then  I  go 
forward,  if  all  is  well,  to  Bourton,  to  reside  there  perhaps  a 
month,  or  perhaps  more,  chiefly  in  one  room  of  the  ap- 
pointed habitation,  before  my  beloved  companion  can  be 
imited  to  me  to  reside  in  it  also.    I  do  feel  very  grateful  to 
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Heayen  for  the  combination  of  yalnable  things  whieh  I 
hope  for  in  this  appropriation.  Her  conscience,  intellect, 
and  tenderness,  are  the  chief.  In  her  society  and  co-opera- 
tion I  do  indulge  a  sanguine  hope  of  improving  in  every 
respect  by  a  much  more  quick  and  pleasing  progression  than 
I  have  done  in  a  given  space  during  all  these  past  years  of 

gloomy  solitude Eor  a  long  time,  however,  I  must 

be  at  a  great  expense  for  books,  of  which  my  stock  is 
miserably  deficient.  There  are  innumerable  things  inces- 
santly which  I  have  occasion  to  want  to  know,  but  have 
no  means  of  informing  myself;  and  this  will  be  felt  as 
much  at  Bourton,  while  we  may  stay  there,  as  it  is  here, 
from  its  distance  from  any  great  mart  of  knowledge.'** 


LBTTBES. 
XLii.  TO  HBS.  Gownrc^. 

Frome,  Feb,  IS04. 
Mt  3>eab  !Feibkd,  ....  I  reached  here  in  safety,  but 
with  feelings  very  far  from  any  thing  like  cheerfulness. 
The  pensiveness  caused  by  leaving  Downend,  uniting  with 
the  consciousness  of  no  very  favourable  prospects  here, 
made  me  gloomy.  I  was  received,  as  I  expected,  with 
kindness  by  the  family  in  which  I  spent  the  time  of  my 
previous  visit,  and  in  which  I  still  am,  without  any  cer- 
tainty as  yet  how  soon  or  into  what  house  I  shall  remove 
my  residence.  It  is  a  respectable  family,  and  each  of  the 
persons  in  it  is  very  kind ;  one  of  them  is  the  very  supe- 
rior young  man  that  you  heard  me  mention ;  he  is  to  take 
this  letter.  There  is  some  expectation  of  my  lodging  in 
the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Bowe  lived  and  died,  in  which 
I  wish  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  as  it  is  in  a  very  conve- 
•  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Feb.  15, 1808. 
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nient  situation :  if  I  had  a  little  superstition,  I  should  be 
interested  in  the  house  on  her  account ;  but  I  am  too  old 
to  be  strcmglj  susceptible  of  a  feeling  of  this  kind. 

I  probably  expressed  to  you  that  no  very  sanguine  pro- 
spects attended  my  remoyal  hither.  J^othing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  a  la^ge  lofty  meeting-house  with  a  very  small 
handful  of  hearers  who  are  never  likely  to  become  much 
more  numerous.  Some  fatal  destiny  seems  to  have  de- 
creed that  I  am  not  to  be  any  where  of  much  use  as  a 
fublic  speaker,  nor  perhaps  indeed  in  any  other  capacity, 
t  required  all  the  force  that  I  felt  in  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  leave  Downend,  to  determine  me  to  fix  in  a 
situation  like  this. 

I  lefb  your  house  with  great  regret,  and  shall  always 
feel  an  animated  pleasure  in  seeing  you  again.  Your 
habitual  and  extreme  kindness  can  never  be  lost  to  my 
memory,  nor  the  recollection  of  the  immense  number  of 
animated  conversations  that  we  have  held  on  so  many  sub- 
jects.    Some  of  those  subjects  I  hope  we  shall  discuss 

yet  again These  are  very  gloomy  times,  and  there 

IS  too  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  speedy  amendment. 
But  no  times  and  no  successes  would  exempt  reflective 
minds  from  feeling  a  fatal  deficiency  in  all  the  resources 
under  the  sun.  It  is  only  the  anticipation  of  a  superior 
state,  that  can  save  life  in  cmy  circumstances  &om  deserving 
to  be  called  wretched.  .  •  •  • 


XLHI.  TO  MBS.  MAl<rr. 

Frome^  June  20, 1804. 
....  It  was  peculiarly  painful  to  me  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  interesting  and  noble  friend  that 
I  have  somtimes  mentioned  to  jou^  who  has  always  be^n 
kind,  and  whom  no  distance  of  time  or  place  can  make  less 
dear  to  me.  I  shall  however  not  unfrequently  see  her,  as  I 
am  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  finding  here  any  friends  equally  interesting  as 
those  that  I  have  found  in  former  times,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
replace  the  former  by  new  ones  if  I  could.    As  to  that 
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other  most  interesting  person  on  whom  so  much  of  my 
Happiness  depends,  I  am  jet  far  enough  from  having 
appropriated  her  as  a  domestic  associate;  nor  can  any 
divinations  within  my  power  to  use  mform  me  or  you  when 
such  an  eyent  will  take  place.  It  might  soon  perhaps  he 
accomplished  if  I  were  to  dream  of  some  spot  where  one  of 
the  great  pots  full  of  old  pieces  of  gold  had  heen  hidden 
and  lost  for  centuries,  and  then  were  to  go  to  the  marked 
place  in  the  night,  and  after  digging  seyeral  hours  near  the 
old  tree  or  under  the  old  wall,  shoidd  strike  at  last  on  the 
crock  which  contains  the  dear  omnipotent  dust. — ^A  little 
of  this  material  I  want,  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
any  desires  of  yoDity  or  pride,  in  the  one  indiyidual  or  the 
other,  but  just  for  the  sake  of  necessary  use,  since  these  are 
very  bad  tmies  you  know:  that  abominable  vermin  called 
taxes,  a  far  more  mischievous  creatuie  than  the  locusts  of 
Egypt,  eating  up  every  green  thing,  and  every  other  thing 
of  every  other  colour.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  time 
may  not  be  very  far  distant  when,  even  in  spite  of  this 
voracious  and  infernal  breed,  I  may  hope  to  reap  a  little 
harvest  of  the  sweetest  kind  of  felicity. 

...  I  fear  you  may  be  again  the  victim  of  that  grievous 
head-ache  which  will  render  a  season  of  so  much  beauty  a 
season  of  unmingled  melancholy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  that  the  brilliance 
of  the  morning,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  evening,  the 
beauties  of  the  field,  and  the  songs  of  the  grove,  bring  jon 
their  whole  tribute  of  luxury,  which  tribute  they  bring 
only  to  health.  K  you  are  again  oppressed  with  illness, 
jrou  need  other  consolations  than  all  the  visible  creation  can 
impart ;  and  most  happily,  my  Mend,  it  is  not  now  the  first 
time  that  you  have  had  recourse  to  these  superior  consola- 
tions, the  efficacy  of  which  you  have  found  capable  of 
alleviating  the  heaviest  griefs,  and  which  you  know  it  is 
not  in  vam  to  seek.  The  Being  that  gives  beauty  to  the 
earth  and  grandeur  to  the  sky,  is  well  able  to  sustam  those 
souls  that  are  more  estimable  in  his  regard  than  the  whole 
material  creation.  To  that  Being  there  is  ready  access 
at  every  moment,  and  one  short  pathetic  supplication  to  him 
wiU  be  of  more  value  to  the  mmd  than  all  the  rhapsodies 
that  the  enthusiasts  of  nature  ever  uttered,  and  the  reveries 
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that  poets  ever  dreamed.  If  however  you  are  in  tolerable 
health,  you  are  unpardonable  if  you  do  not  sometimes,  as 
often  as  possible,  regale  yourself  with  rural  sweetness. 
This  I  say  with  emphasis,  though  I  have  myself  scarcely 
taken  a  walk  this  month,  except  as  part  of  a  journey  that 

I  was  lately  obliged  to  make I  was  interested  and 

amused  by  some  of  the  articles  of  intelligence  whic|i  you 

gave  me As  to  that  spiritless  dog,  John  S , 

I  have  lost  all  hope  of  him,  if  he  have  not  by  this  time 
accomplished  his  business.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be 
mistaken;  he  may  be  proceeding  most  regularly  with 
measured  steps  to  his  purpose,  having  begun  the  under- 
taking on  a  calculation  that  by  waiting  on  the  lady  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  so  each  Christmas-day,  the  great  achieve- 
ment might  be  accomplished  in  thirty  years.  Patience,, 
then,  my  good  friend  S.,  for  twenty  and  five  years  more,  and 
you  shall  be  the  happiest  feUow  in  Sussex.  There's  nothing 
like  your  steady  rogues,  that  can  follow  a  purpose  for  fifty 
years  at  a  heat.  I  was  something  very  like  sorry  to  hear 
that  Mr.  B.,  notwithstanding  all  his  merits  and  sacrifices,  is 
finally  excluded  from  the  band  of  gentle  warriors.  E>eally 
when  a  worthy  old  man  has  set  his  heart  on  some  interest 
that  is  not  absolutely  bad,  though  it  be  foolish  for  him  to 
pursue  it,  one  is  sorry  when  he  is  disappointed.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  your  old  servant  Dolly  was  married ; 
it  looks  like  a  kind  of  safety  for  the  character  of  a  wild 
girl.  One  has,  however,  I  think  seldom  known  a  composi- 
tion less  likely  to  make  a  respectable  wife  than  she.  So 
little  sense  and  so  much  caprice  wiU  be  a  pleasant  mess  for 
her  good  owner,  whoever  it  be  that  has  caught  this  piece 
of  good  fortune.  I  wonder  if  she  is  still  pretty ;  that  very 
likely  did  the  business  •  • 
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XLIT.  TO  MISS  MABIA  SliTOOKB. 
[Introductory  Letter  to  the  Essays.*] 

Near  Briaiol,  August  30,  1804. 

Mt  deab  FEiEiirD, — ^Tou  will  accept  my  most  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  the  allowance  you  have  given  me.  I 
shall  prove  how  far  I  am  sensible  of  its  value,  by  the  ample 
and  frequent  use  I  shaU.  make  of  it. 

The  coldness  and  languor  incident  to  solitary  speculations 
will  be  relieved  by  the  half-social  spirit  supplied  oy  the  con- 
stant recollection  that  I  am  writing  to  a  reflective  friend,  to 
whom  no  sentiment  of  importance  can  come  without  its 
interest,  and  from  whom  a  little  power  of  imagination  will 
seem  to  draw  intermingled  remarks  and  replies. 

My  mind,  I  am  fully  conscious,  cannot  do  justice  to  any 
subject ;  but  yet  it  does  appear  extremely  possible,  in  such 
a  series  of  letters  as  I  have  engaged  to  write,  to  suggest 
many  thoughts  not  altogether  common,  and  adapted,  in 
their  correct  application,  to  produce  a  considerable  effect 
on  taste,  on  character,  and  on  happiness. 

In  our  many  conversations  while  you  were  here,  it  could 
not  fjEiil  to  occur  to  us,  by  what  a  vast  world  of  subjects 
for  consideration  we  are  surrounded.  Any  glance  into  the 
distance  in  quest  of  a  limit,  found  no  limit  to  the  diffused 
and  endless  multitude  of  subjects,  though  it  could  soon 
find  one  to  the  power  of  investigating  and  understanding 
them. 

It  appeared  that  all  things  in  the  creation  are  marked 
with  some  kind  of  characters,  which  attention  may  decipher 
into  truth —  pervaded  by  some  kind  of  element,  which 
thought  may  draw  out  into  instruction.  Amidst  these 
various  views  it  could  not  fail  often  to  occur  to  us,  how 
many  exercises  of  the  judgment  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  the  attainments  which  form  even  a  tolerably  ac- 
complished human  being.  In  these  letters  I  shall  revive 
some  of  the  subjects  which  engaged  and  interested  the 
social  hour,  and  shall  perhaps  recall  some  of  the  hints  or 
views  that  then  presented  themselves,  in  order  to  display 
them  with  greater  amplitude  and  precisioiL  And  any  to- 
*  Vide  page  217. 
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pics  on  which  I  have  or  have  not  thought  before,  will  be 
introduced,  just  as  my  mind  may  be  in  the  disposition  to 
select  them,  or  as  casualty  or  observation  may  suggest 
them. 

For  myself,  I  hope  to  gain  by  this  course  of  writing  some 
advantage  in  respect  of  intellectual  discipline.  A  little 
studious  labour  will  indeed  be  amply  repaid,  if  it  will  assist 
to  reclaim  my  mind  from  its  inveterate  most  unfortunate 
habits  of  indolent,  desultory,  musing  vagrancy,  into  some- 
thing like  method  in  its  operations,  and  conclusiveness  in 
their  result. — Jf  this  reformation  cannot  be  effected  now,  I 
may  justly  despair  of  its  ever  being  possible.  But  I  am 
determined  not,  without  an  effort,  to  surrender  my  mind 
finally  to  the  state  of  a  garden  which  produces  a  few  scat- 
tered flowers,  only  to  make  one  regret  its  being  irretrievably 
abandoned  to  weeds. 

Another  advantage  may  be,  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
make,  or  rather  to  admit,  an  estimate  of  what  has  really 
been  gained  from  observation  on  a  world  which  I  have  seen 
so  long,  and  from  the  various  lessons  of  experience.  This 
will  be  to  find,  if  I  may  express  so,  the  amount  of  the 
annual  value,  to  the  mind,  of  this  mortal  routine  of  rising 
each  morning  to  view  again  the  scenes  of  nature,  to  mingle 
and  talk  with  various  society,  to  transact  accustomed  busi- 
ness, to  notice  the  occurrences  of  a  little,  or  the  events  of  a 
larger  sphere,  to  read  books,  to  observe  the  maimers  and 
disclosures  of  character  among  persons  around,  and  ever 
and  anon  to  turn  attention  on  one's  self. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  much  would  be  taught  by  all 
these  diversities,  to  an  attentive  and  diligent  spirit,  formed 
to  be  the  pupil  of  its  situation,  and  not  of  a  temper  to  yield 
either  its  character  in  obsequious  conformity  to  the  scene  it 
inhabits,  or  its  faculties  to  that  thoughtless  slumber  which 
perceives  none  of  the  views  that  present  instruction,  but  as 
the  visions  of  a  dream. 

My  friend,  to  have  thought  far  too  little,  we  shall  find 
among  the  capital  faults  in  the  review  of  life.  To  have  in 
our  nature  a  noble  part  that  can  think,  would  be  a  cause 
for  infinite  exultation  if  it  actuallv  did  think  as  much  and 
as  well  as  it  can  think,  and  if  to  have  an  unthinking  mind 
were  not  equivalent  to  having  no  mind  at  all.    The  mind 
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might,  and  it  should,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  habitual  exertion, 
that  would  save  us  from  needing  to  appeal  for  proof  of  its 
existence  to  some  occasion  yesterday  when  we  did  think,  or 
to-morrow  when  we  shall. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  often  been  severely  mortified  in  con- 
sidering, if  all  the  short  scattered  spaces  of  time  in  which  I 
have  strongly  exerted  my  fEiculties  could  be  ascertained,  and 
reckoned  together  into  one  space,  what  a  small  part  of  life 
it  would  fill.  This  space,  however,  may  be  deemed  the  me^ 
sure  and  the  total  oi  real  life. 

We  can  recollect  that  often  while  the  hour  has  been  paas- 
ing,  an  internal  faintly-accusing  consciousness  has  said, 
"  This  is  not  reflection."  "  This  is  not  reasoning."  "  This 
is  vacancy."  Often  on  looking  back  on  a  day  or  a  week, 
we  can  mark  out  large  portions  in  which  life  was  of  no  use 
— ^in  other  words,  was  nothing  worth — ^because  the  mind 
did  nothing,  and  gained  nothing ;  notwithstanding  that  the 
while  the  pulsation  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
of  the  animal  went  on ;  notwithstanding  that  the  dial  noted 
the  rapid  hours,  the  sun  rose  and  set,  the  grand  volume  of 
Truth  was  expanded  before  us,  and  the  great  operations  of 
Nature  held  their  uncontrollable  course. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  power  most  made 
for  action  and  advance,  the  power  apparently  adapted  to  run 
a  race  with  any  orb  in  the  sky,  should  be  so  immensely  left 
behind.  And  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  folly  of  wishing 
that  the  soul,  too,  were  under  some  grand  law  of  necessi- 
tated exertion  and  inevitable  improvement, 

I  remember  when  once,  many  years  since,  musing  in  re- 
flective indolence,  observing  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  some 
shrubs  and  plants  in  spring,  I  wished  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  too  could  not  help  growing  in  the  same  spontane- 
ous manner.  But  this  vain  wish  instantly  gave  place  to 
the  recollected  sober  conviction,  that  there  is  a  simple  and 
practical  process  which  would  as  certainly  be  followed  by 
the  high  improvements  of  reason,  as  this  vegetable  luxury 
follows  the  genial  warmth  and  showers  of  spring. — ^If  all 
our  wishes  for  important  acquirements  had  become  eff&rU^ 
my  friend ! — 11  all  those  spaces  of  time  that  have  been  left 
free  from  the  claims  of  other  employment,  had  been  spent 
in  such  a  determined  exercise  of  our  faculties,  as  we  reccd- 
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lect  to  have  sustamed  at  a  few  particular  seasons,  how  much 
more  correct,  acute,  ample,  and  rich,  they  would  at  this  time 
have  been. 

When  the  period  of  what  is  called  education  was  past,  and 
the  important  responsibilily  of  the  conduct  of  life  devolved 
on  oiirselves,  we  cUd  not  imagine  that  the  labours  and  solici- 
tudes of  mental  and  moral  cultivation  had  accomplished  all 
their  objects,  and  might  now  be  dismissed  to  final  repose. 
How  fertile  in  every  thing  wise  and  useful  would  be  that 
life,  the  early  part  of  whicn  should  be  the  sole  reservoir  to 
supply  opinions  and  virtues  to  ail  the  rest. 

The  condition  of  humanity  will  not  afford  a  wise  and 
happy  life  on  such  terms.  liife  itself  will  go  on  gratui- 
tously and  without  our  care ;  but  all  that  can  give  v^ue  to 
its  progress,  or  dignity  to  its  close,  must  be  obtained  at  the 
heavy  expense  of  imintermitted  labour. 

Judicious  education  anxiously  displays  to  its  pupils  its 
own  insuficiency  and  confined  scope,  and  tells  tnem  thaJb 
this  whole  earth  can  be  but  a  place  of  tuition  till  it  become 
either  a  depopulated  ruin,  or  an  Elysium  of  perfect  and 
happy  beings.  Its  object  is  to  qualifv  them  tor  entering 
with  advantage  into  the  greater  school  where  the  whole  of 
life  is  to  be  spent^  and  its  last  emphatic  lesson  is  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  an  ever-watchful  discipline,  which  must  be 
imposed  by  each  individual  self  when  exempted  from  all 
external  authority.  The  privileges,  the  hazards,  and  the 
accountableness  of  this  maturity  of  life,  and  consignment 
to  one's  self,  make  it  an  interesting  situation.  It  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  being  infinitely  dear,  whose 
destiny  is  yet  unknown,  whose  fsiculties  are  not  fUly  ex- 
panded, whose  interests  we  but  dimly  ascertain,  whose 
happiness  we  may  throw  away,  and  whose  animation  we 
had  rather  indulge  to  revel  than  train  to  labour. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  dignity  in  looking  round,  like  the 
first  man  in  Eden,  on  a  sphere  that  is  my  ovm,  on  which  no 
human  authority  may  intrude,  and  bounded  only  by  the 
laws  of  Him  who  commands  the  universe.  What  luxury 
of  existence,  if  there  were  no  duties,  and  no  dangers ! 

But  meanwhile  the  process  of  education  is  going  on,  even 
though  unobserved,  and  tending  fast  toward  the  tiltimate 
fixed  form  of  character.     Character  grows  with  a  force  thf^t 
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operates  eyerr  moment;  it  were  as  easy  to  elieck  the 
growth  of  a  K>rest.  You  find,  that  to  counteract  any  one 
of  its  determined  tendencies,  is  a  task  of  hard  and  recur- 
ring labour.  'Even,  its  slightest  propensity,  when  opposed, 
seems  inspirited  with  the  energy  of  the  whole. 

Habits  are  growing  very  fast ;  some  of  them  may  not  be 
good ;  but  they  still  grow  while  we  speculate  on  them,  and 
will  soon  close,  like  the  ices  &om  the  opposite  shores  in  the 
Artie  seas  except  dashed  by  the  interruption  of  a  mighty 
force.  Is  the  spectator  unconcerned  while  they  are  closing 
round  him?  Or  is  he  descanting  wisely  on  the  Icnos  of 
habit,  till  he  become  its  victim  ?  The  mind  is  a  traitor  to 
itself;  it  will  not  wait  while  we  are  seeking  wise  principles, 
nor  return  when  we  have  foimd  them.  * 

Every  thing  is  education ; — ^fche  trains  of  thought  vou  are 
indulging^  this  hour;  the  society  in  which  you  will  spend 
the  evemng ;  the  conversations,  walks,  and  incidents  of  to- 
morrow. And  so  it  ought  to  be ;  we  may  thank  the  world 
for  its  infinite  means  oi  impression  and  excitement,  which 
keep  our  faculties  awake  and  in  action,  while  it  is  our  im- 
portant ofElce  to  preside  over  that  action,  and  guide  it  to 
some  divine  result. 

I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  to  animate  both  myself  and  you 
to  the  utmost  zeal  respecting  this  high  concern.  As  the 
education  of  our  youth  could  give  us  only  some  faint  im- 
pressions  and  rude  elements  of  wisdom, — as  we  have  since 
found  that  no  great  and  estimable  improvement  will  spring 
unsolicited  or  flourish  uncultivated, — and  as  we  perceive 
that  the  world,  and  life,  and  time,  toill  mould  us  whether 
we  will  or  not,  if  left  to  their  influence,  it  is  supremely 
worth  our  care  that  we  be  not  fatally  and  irretrievably 
spoiled. 

There  are  scattered  here  and  there,  many  energetic  spirits, 
who  compel  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  to  pay  them 
tribute.  They  deserve  to  be  rich :  would  they  could  impart 
a  small  portion  of  their  treasures !  or  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing them.  But  I  have  often  been  struck  at  considering 
how  entirely  individual  are  all  estimable  attainments.  The 
man  into  whose  house  I  step  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  whom 
I  meet  on  the  road,  or  whose  hand  I  take,  and  converse 
with  him,  looking  in  his  face  the  while — ^he,  so  near  me, 
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that  walks  with  me,  that  traverses  a  field  or  sits  in  an  ar- 
bour with  me, — ^he  may  have  a  soul  fraught  with  celestial 
fire,  stores  of  science,  brilliant  ideas,  magnanimous  princi- 
ples, while  I — I  that  observe  his  countenance  and  hear 
him  talk — ^mav  have  nothing  of  all  this.  He  may  for  the 
last  ten  vears  nave  been  assiduous  in  studies  day  and  night, 
while  I  nave  consumed  the  morning  in  sleep,  and  the  day 
in  indolent  vacancy  of  every  sentiment,  except  wishing, 
which  "  of  all  employments  is  the  worst."  What  right 
have  I  to  wish  he  should  leave  part  of  his  animated  and 
powerful  character  with  me  ?  But  he  cannot,  if  he  would. 
He  takes  his  resplendent  soul  away,  and  leaves  me  to  feel 
that  as  ^  is  individual,  so  too,  unfortunately,  am  I.  The 
mind  must  operate  within  its  own  self,  and  by  its  own  will, 
else,  though  surrrounded  by  a  legion  of  angels,  it  would  be 
dark  and  stationary  stiU. 

Yet,  though  designs  and  efforts  must  be  individual,  they 
may  be  social ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  engage- 
ments of  friendship  to  offer  suggestions  tending  to  assist 
such  generous  cares.  I  would  not  wish  to  hold  a  friendship 
that  I  greatly  prized  at  less  expense  than  this. 

I  slmll  feel  the  most  animated  pleasure  in  mj  solitude, 
if  in  these  letters  I  can  assemble  from  the  regions  of  re- 
flection, or  of  reality,  into  which  I  have  wandered,  any 
sentiments  which  may  hereafter  be  recoUected  by  you,  as 
having  contributed  to  any  one  of  your  pleasures,  or  of 
your  improvements.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  character  of  an 
instrtictor  that  I  write,  but  as  a  cordial,  respectful  friend, 
certain  always  to  find  in  the  friend  to  whom  he  writes  an 
animated  rival  interest  in  every  thing  that  can  enlighten 
understanding,  or  conduce  to  felicity. 

I  am,  most  sincerely  yours, 
J,  P. 


XliY.  TO  THE  BET.  JOSEPH  HVOHBB. 

Frome,  March,  1 805. 
Mt  deab  Fbibitd,—  ....  I  was  afraid  to  open  your 
letter,  lest  some  savage  beast  or  serpent  should  dart  out  of 
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it ;  and  thought  it  vastly  mild  when  I  did  venture  to  ex- 
amine it.  I  wish  you  whatever  domestic  gratification  is 
derivable  from  the  addition  of  a  son. 

....  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  conformation  of  the  account 
of  Mr.  Hall's  recovery.  As  to  his  writing,  it  does  not 
seem  more  likely  he  will  attempt  it  now  than  before ;  it  is 
even  probable  he  will  be  rather  dissuaded  from  too  much 
of  the  solitude  and  hard  study  which  that  business  requires! 
that  is  to  say,  if  other  authors  are  at  all  like  me.  Tour 
censures  about  the  delay  of  my  manuscript  are  totally  mis- 
placed ;  it  is  true  I  have  been  twice,  part  of  a  week  each 
time,  at  Downend ;  but  thus  much  you  would  allow  that 
even  propriety,  had  inclination  not  been  a  competent  ia- 
ducement,  would  have  claimed.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  have  been  very  industrious  ;  but  I  did  not  know,  when  I 
had  finished  the  two  first  essays,  what  a  task  I  had  yet  on 
my  hands.  When  I  came  to  the  fourth  essay,  which  is 
much  longer  and  more  important  (as  far  as  the  word  im- 
portant can  apply  to  any  of  them)  than  the  others,  I  found 
it  requisite  to  write  the  first  part  of  it  anew,  and  at  five 
times  the  length;  besides,  the  whole  business  is  incon- 
ceivably tedious.  I  have  ofben  passed  the  whole  day  about 
two  or  three  sentences,  and  could  only  determine  to  do 
more  to-morrow;  but  I  could  not  help  myself;  it  was  no 
affair  of  will.  I  have  been  so  assiduous  that  I  have  hardly 
had  one  walk,  except  the  joumies  to  Downend,  for  these 
several  months;  and  though  I  have  been  necessitated, 
often  against  my  inclination,  to  make  visits  in  the  town,  I 
have  put  off  a  number  of  persons,  from  time  to  time,  with 
saying,  "  Certainly,  Sir,  i  intend  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  very  shortly.'*  Every  thing  was  wrong  in 
these  two  essays;  there  were  scarcely  three  pardonable 
sentences  together.  This  has  given  me  a  mingled  feeling 
of  being  pleased  and  mortified;  mortified  that  the  first 
operations  of  thought  were  so  incorrect,  but  pleased  that  I 
could  clearly  see  and  often  mend  the  faults.  The  latter 
essays  will  exhibit  more  of  the  work  of  understanding,  and 
more  of  what  will  please  or  displease  as  matter  of  opinion. 
As  to  how  soon  they  will  be  finished,  I  am  afraid  to  j^ledge 
myself,  after  my  past  experience  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  moving  fast;  but  as  I  have  only  about  halt  a  dozen 
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sheets  to  transcribe,  with  very  slight  corrections,  I  cannot 
be  many  d^s, — ^I  am  afraid  somewhat  more  than  a  week, 
but  surely  I  think  not  two.  .  .  . 

I  see  no  manner  of  reason  why  you  should  forswear  the 
press.  How  many  editions  wotdd  you  have  your  works  go 
throu£;h  P  By  aU  means  write  again ;  that  is,  after  you 
have  leamt  of  me  somewhat  more  simplicity  of  style.  You 
may  believe  me,  that  I  am  quite  worthy  to  be  a  model  in 
this  respect. 

....  Do  YOU  think  we  really  shall  do  anything  of  per- 
manence and  of  consequence  before  we  ^uit  this  orb? 
There  is  nothing  proceeding  in  this  stupid  town  worth 
notice.  I  lately  felt  high  elation  in  looking  to  an  immense 
distance  from  it,  that  is,  at  Sirius,  and  some  others  of  the 
sublime  spectacles,  in  a  glass  of  considerable  power. 

I  was  sorry  you  did  not  come  to  Bath  last  autumn.  It 
is  but  thirteen  miles  from  Frome.  You  would  be  treated 
very  respectfully  here,  only  you  would  be  severely  preached. 
After  the  preachers,  who  are  extremely  respectable  men, 
there  are  very  few  persons  here  in  whom  I  can  feel  any 


interest.  ...  I  should  nauseate  the  place  if 
been  habituated  to  it  a  century.  At  first  1  felt  an 
intense  loathing ;  I  hated  every  house,  timber,  stone,  and 
brick  in  the  town — ^and  almost  the  very  iarees,  fields,  and 
flowers,  in  the  country  round.  I  have,  indeed,  long  since 
lost  all  attachment  to  this  world  as  a  locality,  and  shall 
never  regain  it.  ^Neither,  indeed,  for  this  do  I  care;  we 
shall  soon  leave  it  for  ever.  .  •  •  I  now  seldom  compara- 
tively think  of  politics ;  when  I  do,  it  is  with  a  hatred  of 
the  prevailing  system,  which  becomes  but  more  intense 
by  time. 


XLYI.  TO  THE  BET.  JOSEPH  HI70HES. 

Dwmend,  March  26, 1805. 
Mt  DBAS  Ebiskd, —  ....  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  come  here  this  week,  if  I  would  see  the  person  on  whose 
account  I  came.  I  am  very  glad  also  for  the  sake  of  my 
eves,  which  were  become  very  uneasy,  by  the  exertion  of 
the  ndnd  perhaps  as  much  as  direct  use.     I  have  now 
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nothing  to  write  but  unconnected  notices.  First,  I  have 
admitted  I  think  two  thirds  of  your,  corrections,  a  very- 
large  proportion,  you  will  allow,  for  the  vanity  of  an  author. 
....  I  have  made  a  very  few  corrections  also ;  one  very 
necessarv  and  very  happy  one  about  the  beginning  of  the 
part  re&rring  to  atheism.  As  the  passage  stood  before, 
it  connected  the  idea  of  Deity  with  place,  in  a  manner 
which  I  had  felt  to  disapprove  before,  but  which  on  consider- 
ing again,  I  felt  absolutely  must  be  altered.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  modes  of  expression  I  have  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  they  had  stood  before.  I  have  erased  most 
of  the  marks  of  quotation  used  where  I  had  supposed  the 
sentiments  to  be  expressed  by  some  individual;  they  are 
ugly  and  foolish ;  and  by  observing  lately  the  usage  of  a 
distinguished  writer,  I  perceive  them  ^uite  needless.  I 
have  erased  also  several  notes  of  admiration  which  you 
had  introduced ;  I  hate  this  figure  mortally,  and  prohibit 
most  absolutely  the  iasertion  of  one  of  them  more  than  the 
very  few  which  I  felt  indispensable. 

....  I  perceive  one  mistake  in  your  manner  of  pointmg 
(that  is,  according  to  the  standard  of  GHibbon,  and  some 
other  of  the  highest  authorities).  When  there  are  several 
nouns  of  the  nominative  case  to  one  verb,  you  admit  no 
comma  after  the  last  of  them  previous  to  the  verb.  Or 
when  there  are  several  distinct  short  members  of  the  sentence 
converging  into  one  concluding  one,  you  admit  no  stop 
between  the  last  of  them  and  this  concluding  one.  In  this 
I  am  persuaded  you  are  wrong,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  as  well  as  the  highest  authority.  Of  the  authority  I 
am  quite  certain.  A  passage  or  two  where  you  have 
introduced  this  correction  wiU  teU  what  I  mean.  "New 
train  of  ideas,  presenting  the  possible,  and  magnifying  the 
certain,  difficulties  of  the  situation.**  "Though  a  man  is 
obedient,  and  probably  will  continue  obedient,  to  habit,'*  &c. 
"They  are  mistaken  if  they  ima^e  that  the  influences 
which  ^de,  or  the  moral  principles  which  impel,  this  self- 
applauding  progress,"  &c.  Now  1  feel  most  certain  that  the 
comma  ought  to  remain  in  all  such  cases,  and  that  the 
contrary  manner  is  a  vulgar  mode  onl^  of  pointing.  The 
authority  of  Gibbon  is  decisive,  and  he  invariably  points,  in 
such  instances,  as  I  have  done. 
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^ .  ^  There  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  cannot  now 
describe  grammatically,  but  of  which  I  sent  an  instance.  I 
wrote,  "Any  man,  whatever  were  his  original  tendencies, 
might,  by  hemg  led  through  a  different  train,  have  been  now  a 
different  man  from  what  he  is."  Tou  put  it  thus:  "  Wliat- 
ever  his  original  tendencies,  might,  by  having  been  led,"  &c. 
Now  in  such  cases  I  think  you  will  perceive,  if  you  consider, 
that  two  past  tenses  are  an  incorrect  mode  of  expression. 
When  one  past  tense  is  indicated,  the  other  thing  which 
was  contemporary  with  the  time  indicated  by  that  past 
tense  was  of  course  present  as  to  that  time,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  the  form  used  for  present  time.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  good  example.  I  much  dislike  the  article 
ow  before  a  word  beginning  with  «,  aa  an  universe,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  right  in  this,  but  I  nauseate  the 
full  broad  pronunciation  of  t»  as  yew.  I  cannot  recollect  to 
give  account  of  the  reasons  for  restoring  my  former  mode  of 
expression  in  places  where  you  had  mocBfied  it,  but  I  should 
not  have  done  it  from  the  mere  vanity  of  retaining  mg  oton. 
I  have  excluded  Caesar,  whom  you  introduced  among  such 
men  as  "  Alfred,  Timoleon,"  &c.  It  was  my  object  in  that 
one  instance  to  have  them  all  men  of  virtue,  I  retain  the 
appellation,  "My  dear  friend,"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  one  of  the  two  first  essays.  I  meant  it  not 
as  an  address,  it  had  then  been  a  singularity  from  the  begin- 
nings of  the  other  letters;  but  merely  an  appellation,  to 

stand  vn  the  commencing  line,  and  not  above  it I  saw 

your  meaning  in  altering  somewhere  a  simile  about  meteors, 
out  I  instantly  recurred  to  the  former  state  of  the  com- 
parison.   It  was  indispensable  to  have  it  not  formal  and 

lengthened,  but  momentary  and  gone Somewhere  m 

the  fourth  essay  I  have  made  an  assertion  respecting  the 
original  of  the  l^ew  Testament,  of  this  kind,  that  the  terms 
which  are  now  in  our  language  peculiarly  theological,  were 
not  so,  as  adopted  by  the  apostles ;  but  that  the;^  took  their 
words  from  the  simple,  general  vocabulary  of  their  language. 
I  do  not  express  it  right  here ;  but  it  is  a  distinctly  expressed 
idea  in  the  essay.  Now,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  this 
being  true,  you  know  how  well  qualified  I  am  to  prove  it  so. 
If  it  is  not  true  (of  which  you  will  be  able  to  judge),  it  can 
be  omitted  without  making  a  violent  chasm.    K  it  is  true,  it 
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is  a  remark  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  question  I 
am  there  considering.  I  have  said,  '*  sublimates  martial  into 
moral  grandeur;"  I  do  not  know  whether  sublimate  is 
exclusively  a  seientifie  word.  I  have  used  in  one  place,  in  the 
fourth  essay,  "lustre  of  array,"  as  synonymous  with  raiment ; 

perhaps  this  is  wrong I  have  not  one  book  of  reference 

about  me.  I  have  not  had  an  English  dictionary  of  any 
kind  whatever  during  the  whole  of  my  revision.  I  had  some- 
where used  the  word  partly  in  connection  with  "divine 
grace,"  or  the  "divine  Spirit's  tra^sformmg  a  man."  I 
wondered  at  your  erasing  this.  Surely  it  is  time  of  day  to 
take  care  what  we  assert  on  this  subject.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  transformation  is  very  partial,  even  in  the 
best  men.  I  think  I  must  trust  to  your  discretion  any 
slight  corrections  in  the  two  latter  essays.  The  care  I  have 
used  assures  me  they  can  need  to  be  but  small,  unless  it 
were  in  the  ideas, — ^and  that  is  another  thing 
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Fromey  April  8, 1805. 

....  I  left  the  correcting  of  the  two  latter  essays  to 
your  discretion;  I  have  since  thought  I  should  not  have 
done  this  absolutely,  as  there  are  many  sentences  which  you 
might  be  inclined  to  modify,  on  account  of  their  meanmg, 
in  a  manner  which  I  could  not  approve.  I  request  you, 
therefore,  if  any  corrections  of  consequence  have  occurred 
to  you,  to  write  them,  together  with  the  expressions  as  they 
stand  independently  of  the  correction,  and  send  them  to 
me.  I  am  sorry  for  every  addition  to  your  trouble ;  but  it 
will  not  take  much  time.  You  may  think  this  one  of  the 
mean  feelings  of  an  author,  but  in  the  same  case,  yourself 
the  author  and  I  the  corrector,  you  would  have  the  same 
wish.  Having  a  manuscript  by  me  (I  wish  for  the  proof 
that  I  have  been  sometime  laborious,  that  you  could  see  this 
manuscript^,  I  shall  instantly  be  able  to  refer  the  detached 
expressions  or  sentences  to  their  place,  so  as  to  judge  of 

their  connections What  should  you  deem  to  be  the 

reasonable  auguries  as  to  public  success  ?    It  is  an  experi* 
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ment  of  great  anxiety  to  me,  from  my  progressiye  appre- 
hension that  the  pen  will  soon  be  my  only  resource.  TJnfess, 
therefore,  I  am  successful  in  this  tnal,  my  prospects  of  life 
are  turning  again  into  darkness. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  with  myself  as  to  the  laborious 
care  which  I  have  employed.  I  fully  feel  that  unless  this 
volume  be  written  well,  I  camnot  write  weU.  But,  indeed, 
I  am  also  certain  that  in  many  respects  it  «  written  well. 

I  am  very  glad,  not  that  indolence  has  so  long  kept  me 
from  being  an  author,  but  glad  of  the  fact  of  having  not 
become  an  author  sooner.  A  more  advantageous  impression 
will  be  made  by  the  first  production  of  so  mature  a 
•  character,  than  I  should  probably  have  made  by  a  progressive 
improvement  to  the  present  intellectual  pitch  from  such  an 
in&rior  commencement  as  I  should  have  made,  even  six  or 
seven  years  since.  I  am  gratified  in  feeling  that  my  mind 
was  reserved,  either  in  consequence  of  something  in  its 
essential  constitution,  or  from  tne  defectiveness  of  its  early 
discipline,  for  a  late — a  very  late  maturity.  It  is  yet 
progressive ;  if  I  shall  live  six  or  ten  years,  and  can  compel 
myself  to  a  rigorous,  especially  if  to  a  scientific,  discipline, 
I  am  certain  it  will  thmh  much  better  then  than  it  does 
now ;  though  in  the  faculty  of  invention  it  has  probably 
ahnost  reached  its  limit. 

My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  of  all  metaphysical  reading,  I  exceedingly  deplore. 
"Whatever  of  this  fcmd  appears  in  these  letters  is  from  my 
own  observation  and  reflection,  much  more  than  from  any 
other  resource.  But  everything  belonging  to  abstraction 
has  cost  me  inconceivable  labour ;  and  many  passages  which 
even  now  may  appear  not  very  perspicuous,  or  not,  perhaps, 
even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  laboured  form  of  the  ideas. 
I  like  my  mind  for  its  necessity  of  seeking  the  abstraction 
of  every  subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  is,  without 
more  knowledge  and  djbcipline,  extremely  inconvenient,  and 
sometimes  the  work  is  done  very  awkwardly  or  erroneously. 
How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  an 
author,  unless  himself  also  were  an  author !  How  often  I 
have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting  two  or  three  sentences 
amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties,  which  would  be  fiur  too  im- 
palpable to  be  even  comprehended,  if  one  were  to  state  them, 
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by  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader 
aware  how  often,  after  this  has  been  done,  the  sentences  or 
paragraphs  so  adjusted  were,  after  several  hours*  delibera- 
tion the  next  day,  all  blotted  out.  The  labour  of  months 
lies  in  this  discarded  state  in  the  manuscripts,  which  I  shall 
bum  when  I  know  that  the  volume  is  all  printed.  Less  of 
this  kind  of  loss,  however,  would  be  sustained  in  malriTigr 
another  volume ;  the  long  revision  which  I  have  now  finished 
having  given  me  a  most  excellent  set  of  lessons  on  com- 
position, in  consequence  of  which  I  should  much  better 
execute  the  Jlrst  writing,  in  the  case  of  producing  other 
works.  You  will  forgive  this  egotism ;  none  of  it  appears 
in  the  book. 

I  must  protest  against  all  alteration  of  words,  on  account 
ovlj  of  their  bein?  of  similar  sound  to  words  in  their 
vicmity,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  apparent  inadvertency. 
This  is  a  very  puerile  kind  of  objection  and  criticism. 
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Frame,  April  20,  and  May  8, 1805. 
....  I  have  said,  **  Again,  what  is  the  value  of  all 
interestiQg  moral  books,  but  as  instructing  you  in  the  true 
doctrine  of  happiness  ?"  You  would  say,  "  "Wherein  con- 
sists the  value  of  all  interesting  moral  books,  but  in  their 
capacity  to  instruct  you  ?  '*  &c.  Both  of  us  bad.  "  Wherein" 
is  one  of  that  class  of  adverbial  compounds  which  is  dis- 
carded bv  every  elegant  pen,  and  expressly  condemned  by 
Blair ;  (there  are  whereby,  whereof,  whereto,  thereof,  &c.)  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  admitted  one  of  this  dass 
throughout  the  essays.  "  Conaists.**  It  is  one  of  my  laws 
of  composition  always  to  prefer  the  simple  verbs,  is,  does, 
makes,  &>c.  to  anymore  formal  words,  when  the^ will  express 
the  sense  as  well ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of 
simple  writing.  "  Oapacity,^^  is  not  the  word;  capacity 
belongs  more  to  a  consciotis  agent.  I  have  spent  and  wasted 
severdi  hours  on  this  insignificant  sentence.  There  is  no 
need  of  anything  about  "  value."  Write  simply,  "  Again, 
moral  writings  are  instructions  on  the  subject  of  happiness. 
Kow  the  doctrine  of  this  subject  is  dedared,"  &c.    The 
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plainest  simplicily  is  alwajs  necessary  in  a  sentence  which 
proposes  a  topic. 

1  have  said,  "  Tour  recollections  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  most  certainly  presumed  to  avow,  or  to  insinuate,  a 
doctrine  of  happiness  which  implies  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  be  a  needless  intruder  on  our  speculations,"  &c.  You 
question  the  authority  of  implies  with  an  infinitive  mood 
after  it.  Since  it  is  grammatically  correct,  and  a  very  neat, 
^uick  way  of  getting  out  the  meaning,  I  should  venture  it 
u  there  were  no  authority.  But  there  is  authoritjr.  I 
probably  never  use  it  iu  this  manner  without  either  a  distinct 
recollection,  or  a  kind  of  faint  echo,  of  a  sentence  in  a  long 
printed  speech,  in  my  possession,  of  Focc, — a  speech  to 
which  Mr.  Favell  told  me,  that  Home  Tooke  said  he  had 
hardly  deemed  even  Fox  to  be  equal.  "  Excellent  illustra- 
tion !  Why,  in  such  a  case  we  should  all  have  said  the  same 
tjiiag ;  but  what  stupidity  it  is  to  imply  this  to  he  suc^  a 
case  !  "     (It  is  not  a  newspaper  speech.) 

....  I  have  written,  "  And  what  appears  in  these 
illustrations,  as  the  highest  form*  of  happiness?  It  is  pro- 
bably that  of  a  man  feeling  an  elevated  complacency  in  his 
own  excellence,  a  proud  consciousness  of  rectitude,"  &c. 
I  have  attentively  considered  this  sentence,  and  do  not  ap- 
prove any  alteranon  in  it ;  it  expresses  just  what  I  wanted 
it  to  express.  I  can  by  no  means  approve  making  the  form 
or  kind  of  happiness,  to  he  the  mam  hiTnself  who  possesses  it; 
nor  the  introduction  of  the  word  "cherishing,"  or  any 
word,  before  the  expression,  "a  proud  consciousness  of 
rectitude,"  so  as  to  separate  this  from  the  preceding  ex- 
pression, "  an  elevated  complacency  in  his  own  excellence ;" 
it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  these  as  two  distinct  circum- 
stances of  the  man's  feelings.  The  latter  is  but  a  varied 
expression,  an  aggravation,  an  explanation,  or  whatever 
you  please,  of  the  former.  The  propriety  of  admitting  this 
sort  of  repetition  is  supported  by  numberless  examples  in 
Johnson,  and  many  others ;  particularly  Hall  abounds  with 
them.  The  sentence  would  be  more  absolutely  correct  thus; 
"  It  is  probably  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  feeling,"  &c. 
But  this  would  be  unpardonably  clumsy,  and  the  point  of 
correctness  is  here  of  tnvial  importance. 

•  **  Brightest  image,"  9th  edition. 
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I  have  said,  '*  To  shade  from  sight  that  vista  which  opens 
into  the  distance  of  etemitj."  Incorrect ;  as  it  would  seem 
to  say,  that  the  termination  of  the  vista  is  actually  in  the 
scene  of  the  distance.  It  will  be  perfectly,  or  su^ficientlyy 
correct,  to  say,  '*  opens  to  the  distance  of  eternity.  The 
expression,  "  the  distance,"  as  used  by  an  artist,  does  not 
mean  the  measure  of  space  from  this  point  to  some  distant 
one,  but  the  scene  or  region  which  is  distant.  "  Vastness  " 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  meaning ;  nor  could  "  vastness  " 
be  seen  through  a  vista.  "  Distant  eternity  "  wiU  not  do, 
because  distance  is  the  chief  thing  I  have  in  view,  as  opposed 
to  the  confinement  of  all  our  attention  to  immediate  objects. 
"Better  country,  the  heavenly,"  expresses  no  idea  of  distance; 
has  been  used  not  many  pages  before,  and  would  here  be  a 
very  heavy,  kzy,  far-fetched,  broken,  ending  of  the  sentence ; 
"  opens  to  the  distance  of  eternity,"  wiU,  when  connected 
witn  vista,  instantaneously  and  simply  give  the  right  ideate 
every  mind. 

....  I  have  said,  "  Have  not  the  most  enlightened 
and  devout  Christians,  meeting  death  in  their  chambers, 
and  the  men  who  have  publicly  died  for  the  best  cause,"  &c. 
You  say,  "  Have  not  the  most  enlightened  and  devout 
Christians,  whether  they  have  languished  in  their  chambers, 
or  have  been  consumed  at  the  stake,  disclosed  their  eleva- 
tion?" and  very  much  better,  if  this  stake,  a  most  odious 
word  every  way,  and  never  to  be  tolerated  except  in  narra- 
tive, could  be  got  out.  I  would  infinitely  rather  be  a  little 
rhetorical  and  say,  "  whether  they  have  languished  in  their 
chambers,  or  passed  through  the  fire  of  martyrdom,  dis- 
closed,*' &c.  Indeed  consumed  is  too  passive  a  word  ;  the 
expression  should  be  one  that  indicates  agency  on  the  part 
of  the  glorious  victim.  I  think  it  is  the  best  as  I  have  now 
expressed  it 

.  .  .  .  ^'  This  number  is  small  iQdeed,  compared  with,  <&c., 
but  it  is  large  enough  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  enable  it  to 
spare  the  heroes  whose  fierce  brilliance,"  &c. 

Obscure,  as  you  say.  My  meaning  is,  that  this  select, 
number  has  the  effect  of  standing  representative  of  the  hea- 
then character,  and  to  retain  the  mind's  devotion  to  it, 
notwithstanding  so  many  of  the  great  heathens  were  bad. 
It  inflicts  a  feeling  of  misery  to  be  employed  three  or  four 
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Hours,  as  I  have  in  tliis  case  been,  about  correcting  a  despi- 
cable sentence.  I  never  had  in  my  life  a  more  perfect  feeling 
tban  at  this  moment,  of  having  laboured  to  think  till  I 
cannot  form  one  single  idea.  I  seem  to  have  no  more  mind 
than  the  inkstand. 

....  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce  one  line  of  a  note 
somewhere,  according  to  your  suggestion,  to  parry  the  impu- 
tation of  consigning  all  heathens  to  destruction.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  any  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
mottoes.  It  is  such  mere  chance  to  find  or  recollect  any 
thing  peculiarly  apposite,  and  when  it  is  not  peculiarly  so, 
one  is  always  inclined  to  say,  "  Why  could  not  the  man 
have  been  quie^P"  How  often  I  have  said  this  in  reading 
mottoes.  Any  motto  for  the  whole  work,  and  therefore  for 
the  title-page,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  volumes  comprising 
a  number  of  unconnected  subjects ;  and  one  for  a  single 
separate  essay  looks  very  like  poverty,  luiless  there  were  one 
for  each,  wmch  would  be  a  quite  desperate  thing.  The 
passage  from  Eomans,  for  the  fourth  essay,  would  be  too 
strong  and  rugged  for  an  introductory  sentiment.  Nothing 
can  be  done  ;  what  is  general  cannot  be  particular,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  value !  what  is  particular  cannot  be  general, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  appficable  to  the  whole  work. 
Besides,  a  motto  in  English  alone  would  seem  totally  to 
forswear  the  scholar ;  and  a  motto  in  Latin  would  not  be 
of  a  piece  with  that  total  exclusion  of  Latinisms  which  I 
felt  necessary  to  preserve  throughout  the  letters,  because 
it  will  be  known  by  a  number  of  the  readers  that  they  were 

addressed  to  a  female I  am  very  unwilling  to  diminish 

the  applause  of  Milton.  The  short  notice  of  him  in  the 
last  letter  gives  no  proper  place  for  a  general  estimate  of  his 
merits,  and  in  that  particular  respect  in  which  I  have  cited 
him,  the  applause  is  correct ;  he  is  evangelical  far  beyond 
every  poet  of  consequence  besides,  except  those  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  after  him.  If  you  think  it  verif 
necessary,  I  will  write  a  short  note  to  say  that  I  do  not 
mistake  him  actually  for  Baphael  or  Gabriel.  I  deem  a  page 
or  two  about  where  his  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Pascal, 
the  best  in  the  volumes. 

It  is  a  very  new  and  uncouth  thing  for  me  to  talk  about 
Lords  in  any  connection  with  myself.    I  need  not  say  that 
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my  reference  to  Lord was  purely  literary,  not  that  I 

was  more  likely  to  judge  in  that  respect  &om  being  totaUj 
ignorant  of  him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  an  author. 

.  .  .  All  my  considerations  about  language  hare  resulted 
in  an  aversion  to  the  formal,  squared,  built  style,  of  which 
I  observe  many  instances  of  the  present  time,  so  different 
from  the  easy  and  admirable  style  of  Bolingbroke. 

.  .  .  Ton  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  as  many 
copies  gratis  as  you  please.     I  should  be  glad  that  one  were 

f  resented  to  Lord ,  with  the  simple  explanation  that 
gave  you  a  right  of  presenting  a  copy  to  whomever  you 
pleased.  It  must  not  be  in  the  most  distant  manner  in 
my  name,  for  I  am  most  certain  of  the  correctness  of  my 
perception  of  its  being  improper  for  a  plebeian  to  attempt 
to  impose  on  a  Lord  any  kind  of  necessity  of  paying  hun 
any  attention. 

The  style  of  your  predictions  certainly  raises  the  pitch 
of  mine ;  yet  I  can  by  no  means  be  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
the  speedy  sale  of  a  thousand  copies  or  the  speedy  call 
for  a  second  edition.  For  one  thing,  no  review  will  praise 
me,  whether  it  were  conducted  by  orthodox  divines,  by 
Socinians,  or  by  Deists.    No  man  might  more  justly  appro- 

Eriate  the  hackneyed  motto,  "  Nullitts  jurare  maaistri,^^ — 
ut  the  consequence  will  be,  that  no  magister  will  approve 
or  befriend  me. 

Tou  are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  I  live  in  Athens 
This  whole  city  will  be  rampant  for  fmf  booh,  that  is  to  say, 
five,  or  six,  or  perhaps  seven  copies  at  the  utmost  will  be 
bought  here.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town  that  ever 
open  a  book  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  how  many  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  buy  a 
half-gumea  book. 


XLIX.   TO   MES.   MAKT. 


Frome,  April  25, 1805. 

.  .  I  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  's  death  before  I 

received  your  letter.  I  felt  a  very  pensive  sentiment, 
while  I  so  easily  and  so  vividly  recalled  my  interviews  and 
conversations  with  him.      I  seemed  to  see  and  hear  hixa 
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as  distinctly  as  when  I  used  to  sit  or  waJk  with  him.  I 
really  had  a  great  esteem  for  him ;  but  yet,  my  dear  Mend, 
we  perfectly  know  that  his  character  was  an  extremely 
defective  one,  even  since  his  becoming  a  Christian  professor, 
not  to  go  so  far  back  as  his  juvenile  history.  Alas !  mv 
dear  Mend,  how  few  are  the  persons  that  display  the  full 
consistent  nobleness  of  the  Christian  character.    In  spite, 

however,  of  Mr.  's  striking  faults,  I  retain  such  an 

impression  of  his  imiform,  Mendly  attention  to  me,  and  of 
his  ample  knowledge,  from  which  I  gained  much  and  various 
information,  which  will  always  be  useful  to  me,  that  I 
did  feel  a  ^ater  impression  from  the  information  of  his 
death,  than  I  had  felt  on  account  of  any  removal  for  a  long 
tdme  before ;  and  more  than  I  should  m)m  hearing  of  the 
death  of  any  person  in  Chichester,  except  one,  and  that  one 
is  E.  Mant. 

....  How  very  far  you  are  from  envying  the  frivolous 
taste,  or  the  mean  selnshness  and  spite,  wMch  have  been 
the  causes  of  your  having  so  little  ini^acy,  and  partly 

losing  the  degree  that  you  once  had  with .    How 

infinitely  preferable  it  is  for  you  to  go  alone,  than  to  go 
their  way  for  the  sake  of  company ;  especially  while  you  can 
have  at  any  hour,  and  every  hour,  the  company  of  the 
greatest  Power  and  the  best  Friend  in  the  universe-  All 
company  will  be  insipid  to  a  thoughtful  mind  if  it  is 
deprived  of  this ;  if  it  enjoy  this  habitually,  it  will  be  in  a 
very  great  degree  independent  of  all  other.  I  say,  in  a 
areat  degree,  for  we  have  all  felt  how  desirable  is  agreeable 
human  society,  and  have  been  ^lad  when  we  have  Imd  easy 
access  to  it.  To  become  quite  mdependent  of  it  is  such  an 
attainment  that  even  /,  who  have  many  dispositions  tending 
to  solitude,  and  those  dispositions  confirmed  by  habit,  have 
not  yet  quite  reached  such  a  state  of  mind.  If  I  could 
fdUy  have  had  my  will,  however,  I  should,  since  I  came  to 
this  place,  have  been  very  much  of  a  recluse.  And  indeed 
on  the  whole,  I  have  been  so.  Long  spaces  of  time  during 
the  last  months  have  been  passed  in  a  more  solitary  manner 
than  any  former  part  of  my  life ;  and  I  have  deemed  it  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  when  I  have  passed  a  number  of  days 
without  going  out  of  the  house,  and  without  any  one  calling 
on  me.    Indeed  I  am  very  seldom  called  on,  for  I  never 
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invite  azij  one,  exo^t  two  women,  sisters,  of  great  worth, 
in  this  town,  and  tney  have  only  called  once.  The  time 
that  I  spend  with  the  family  in  whose  house  I  lodge,  is 
extremely  little ;  I  systematicBlly  make  it  as  little  as  possi* 
ble,  because  I  haye  my  own  affairs.  I  have  been  a  rather 
assiduous  student  since  I  came  into  this  house ;  though  still 
there  is  great  room  to  mend.  It  is  most  melancholy  to 
review  my  life,  and  see  the  habitual  indolence  which  has 
made  it  barren. 

....  What  are  the  feelings  with  which  you  meet 
another  spring  P  Are  ^ou  still  as  insulated  from  acquaint- 
ance? Do  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of 
religion  P  I  have  no  doubt  you  still  feel  the  same  detach-  . 
ment,  happy  detachment,  I  may  most  justly  call  it,  from  an 
anxious  loye  a£  life.  Think,  my  dear  Mend,  what  a  noble 
point  of  superiority  this  is  to  the  state  of  the  persons 
around  you,  however  gay,  young,  or  prosperous,  who  yet 
would  feel  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  death.  Let  this 
great  concern  of  being  ready,  habitually  ready,  for  death 
be  our  foremost  every  day  and  every  hour,  and  then  life 
may  tal^e  its  chance.  How  little  has  he  to  fear,  who  does 
not  fear  tc^  die !  Be  this  then  always  the  first  and  foremost, 
and  then  le^  t(he  other  matters  come  as  they  may,  or  as  thery 
please.  I  say  l^t  them  come  as  they  may ;  and  I  say  this 
with  a  much  better  gnee  than  if  all  were  gay  and  prosper- 
ous in  my  own  life  and  prospects ;  but  I  was  bom  with  an 
unchangeable  tendeni^  to  melancholy,  and  shall  probably 
never  want  actual  causes  for  it.  As  for  instance,  though 
my  eyes  have  for  the  last  year  and  more,  been  more  easy 
and  sound  than  several  years  before,  yet  the  infallible  symp- 
toms that  they  vnll  at  length  be  darkened,  graduaUy  and 
Bteadil}r,  and  of  late  more  perceptibly,  increase.  Before  I 
left  Chichester  a  light  streak  of  cloud  began  to  pass  before 
them.  This  cloud  has  been  increasing  in  size  ever  since, 
and  by  enlarging  still  a  few  years  more,  will  bring  a  total 
eclipse.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  medical 
appucation.  I  have  this  darkness,  therefore,  fully  in  pro- 
spect. Again,  two  or  three  years  since  the  gland  in  front  of 
my  neck  began  to  swell ;  it  has  continued  to  swell  in  spite 
of  every  remedy,  and  very  rapidly  since  I  came  to  this  town, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  effort  necessary  to  speak 
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within  the  wide  walls ;  if  durmg  a  few  montlis  more  I  find 
it  still  increase,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  over 
preaching,  aad  that  for  ever;  for  every  professional  man 
agrees  that  the  complaint  cannot,  in  a  person  of  my  age,  be 
cured ;  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  endeavour  to  check  its 
progress,  and  I  have  now  scarcely  any  hope  that  this  can  be 
done  while  I  continue  to  preach.  I  have  therefore  the 
expectation  that  not  long  hence  I  must  lose  this  mean  of 
domg  some  little  good,  and  this  source  of  support.  As  to 
my  matrimonial  hopes,  if  this  threatened  event  takes  place, 
those  hopes  are  deferred  indefinitely,  and  perhaps  for  ever; 
unless  the  business  of  authorship  should  prove  more  lucra- 
tive than  I  have  any  clear  right  to  expect Thus 

you  see  I  make  out  some  right  to  talk  to  you  in  the  strain 
of  consolation.  I  say  to  you  again,  Let  us  live  for  Qtod 
and  eternity,  and  then  let  Time  do  as  it  pleases.  But  yet 
even  as  to  time,  with  all  its  evils,  if  we  are  realLy  the 
servants  of  the  Almighty  he  will  make  'things  work  together 
for  our  good,  and  we  shall  one  day  thank  him  with  emo- 
tions of  rapture  for  aU  the  pains  which  he  has  mingled  in 
our  lot 


L.  TO   THB  EET.   JGHI!!^   IPAWOISTT. 

Fromet  May  23, 1805. 
Mt  deab  Pbienp, — ^It  is  altogether  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  excuse  for  answering  a  letter  from  a  friend  fifbeen  or 
sixteen  months  after  it  was  received.  I  can  only  wish  that 
the  condemnation  may  fall  on  the  right  point  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  that  excessive  indolence,  or  any  thing  else,  may 
be  imputed,  rather  than  the  want  of  a  sincere  and  ever- 
constant  regard.  I  own  it  rests  simplv  on  my  assertion 
that  this  has  not  been  the  cause  of  my  long  silence,  which 
would  in  no  part  of  the  world  be  deemed  a  proof  of  jfriend- 
ship.  But  I  have  my  own  consciousness  that  the  permanence 
of  mendly  regard  depends  in  my  mind  on  the  estimates  of 
my  judgment,  and  that  you  hold  the  same  place  in  mv  judg- 
ment now,  when  the  delusions  of  youth  are  passed  away. 
The  valued  associate  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  years 
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of  mj  life,  will  be  yeiy  often  recalled  to  thought  and  affec- 
tion, even  to  its  latest  periods.  And  I  trust  that  both  our 
lives,  through  whatever  scenes  they  may  separately  pass, 
will  be  distinguished  by  that  piety  which  will  conduct  them 
to  close  in  the  same  point, — an  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  social  and  eternal  feHcitv.  It  appears  to  me  a  veiy  long 
time  since  our  walks  and  conversations  at  Brearley;  the 
memory  however  of  that  period  is  still  extremely  vivid,  and 
I  am  persuaded  will  always  remain  so.  How  mai^  parti- 
cular moments,  places,  incidents,  and  di^ogues,  1  could 
recount.  If  I  were  with  you  I  should  feel  it  very  interest- 
ing to  spend  a  few  hours  in  comparing  our  recollections^ 
especially  in  a  visit  to  the  veiy  places  to  which  those 
recoUections  would  refer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  1^ 
though  my  memory  is  a  very  defective  one,  should  have 
the  stronger  traces  of  those  conversations  and  incidents, 
from  this  cause,  that  a  person  who  leaves  a  place,  and  who 
has  consequently  nd  later  associations  with  it  to  obliterate 
the  earlier  ones,  looks  back  through  a  clearer  medium,  so 
to  speak,  to  a  former  period,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  where  he  then  lived.  In  that  direction  of  his 
thoughts  nothing  seems  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
distant  object.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have  passed  through 
a  long  series  of  events  and  social  commumcations  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  these  would  be  found  to  occupy 
and  crowd  the  latter  part  of  your  retrospect  so  much  as 
probably  to  render  the  remoter  circumstences  much  less 
distinct.  I  wonder  which  of  us  feels  to  have  undergone 
the  greater  change  by  the  course  of  time.  It  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  that  you  should  more  emphatically  feel 
vourseli  a  different  person  from  what  you  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  since,  than  I  do.  And  yet  one  ^reat  cir- 
cumstance in  your  situation  which  is  not  in  mme,  your 
domestic  relation,  would  seem  sufficient  of  itself  to  change 
almost  the  whole  economy  of  feeHi]^.  In  this  epreat  artide 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  imagine  to  myself  the  nature 
of  the  new  order  of  sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  must  take  place  of  what  was  the  general  habit  of  feel- 
ing before.  I  can  however  very  easily  conceive  your  tender 
reuitions  to  form  an  estimable  source  of  happiness,  on  which 
I  can  cordially  congratulate  you,  while  I  think  of  you  as 
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passing  your  life  habituallj  with  a  friend  who  loves  you, 
and  whom  you  love,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  rising 
beings  (how  many  P)  in  whom  you  are  destined  to  take  a 
most  affectionate  interest  to  the  last  moment  of  your  life. 
How  far  does  your  happiness,  with  the  aid  of  these  inte- 
rests, exceed  what  you  can  imagine  it  possible  to  have 
attained  without  them  F  May  I  suppose  that  you  are  ttvice 
as  happy  a»  you  could  have  been  in  the  insulated  state  to 
which  I  am  still  condemed  ?  But  even  a  lower  supposition 
than  this  will  give  me  cause  to  commiserate  my  own  destiny 
thus  far.  When  that  destiny  may  change  is  beyond  even 
conjecture.  My  situation  in  this  respect  would  be  altered 
in  a  very  short  time,  if  worldly  circumstances  gave  me  any 
prospect  of  competence ;  but  slender  and  precarious  means, 
in  times  like  the  present,  doom  a  man  to  bear  his  solitude 
as  well  as  he  can.  I  have  a  thousand  times  felt  a  vain 
regret  on  this  subiect,  not  only  on  account  of  being  pre- 
cluded &om  one  of  the  capital  means  of  feHcitv,  and  even 
of  improvement,  but  also  on  account  of  the  enect  which  I 
can  perceive  this  exclusion  to  have  on  my  character.  It 
assists  a  very  strong  tendency  which  I  feel  to  misanthropy. 

I  have  long  been  taught  and  compelled  by  observation 
to  form  a  very  bad  opinion  of  mankind ;  this  conviction  is 
irresistible;  out  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  cultivating  a  benevolence  as  ardent  as  if 
the  contrary  estimate  of  human  character  were  true.  I 
feel  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  anything  like  this  benevo- 
lence ;  mj  mind  recoils  &om  human  beings,  excepting  a 
very  few,  into  a  cold  interior  retirement,  where  it  feels  as 
if  dissociated  &om  the  whole  creation.  I  do  not,  however, 
in  any  degree  approve  this  tendency,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
and  pray  for  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
worlcL 

Of  my  studies  I  cannot  give  you  any  account.  As  fSstr 
as  I  have  attended  to  any  thing  which  could  at  aU  deserve 
that  name,  it  has  been  in  nie  most  desultoi^  maimer 
imaginable.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  forming  or 
adhering  to  any  kind  of  -phu  or  system.     Por  many  years 

?ast  I  have  read  comparatively  but  little, — ^a  neglect  which 
feel  daily  and  hourly  cause  to  regret,  and  which  very 
lately  I  have  begun  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  or  rathec 
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to  reform.  Obdervation  of  &ct8  and  of  the  Hying  world, 
has  perhaps,  on  some  subjects,  given  me  the  feeling  of 
haying  better  materials  far  foiming  opinions  than  books 
could  supply ;  but  on  very  man^  of  the  greatest  subjects 
books  must  be  the  principal  mstructors.  I  often  mix 
together  in  the  most  oonfiised  manner  the  reading  of  books 
of  quite  opj>08ite  quality.  As  for  instance,  I  lately  read  at 
the  same  time,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Eall,  and  Baxter's 
Account  of  his  own  !^ife  and  Times.  The  work  of  Gibbon 
excites  my  utmost  admiration;  not  so  much  by  the  im- 
mense learning  and  industry  which  it  displays,  as  by  the 
commanding  intellect,  the  keen  sa^acit^,  apparent  in  almost 
eveiy  page.  The  admiration  of  his  abiHir^  extends  even  to 
his  manner  of  showing  his  hatred  to  Ghnstianity,  which  is 
exquisitely  subtle  and  acute,  and  adapted  to  do  veiy  great 
mischief,  even  where  there  is  not  the  smallest  avowal  of 
hostility.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  great  part  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  was  exactly  such  as  a  man 
like  him  could  have  wished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his 
hands,  Pathers,  Comicils,  and  the  ancient  contests  and 
mutual  persecutions  of  Christian  parties,  take  their  worst 
form ;  but  after  every  allowance  for  this  historian's  malig- 
nity, it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  disgust  and 
reprobation  a  great  part  of  what  the  Christian  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  revere.  .  .  . 

I  have  lately  begun  to  read  the  works  of  Charles  Leslie. 
Happening  to  see  the  old  volumes  in  the  library  of  an 
acquaintance,  I  recollected  the  ver^r  strong  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  once  spoke  of  this  writer.  I  intend  to  read  a 
large  proportion  of  him  with  the  most  careM  attention. 
!Prom  what  I  have  seen  thus  far,  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  our 
language  a  theological  writer  of  greater  talents  in  the  field 
of  argument.  I  am  gratided  in  the  extreme  degree  by  his 
most  decisive  reasonings  against  the  Deists.  A  great  part 
of  his  works  seems  to  be  against  the  Deists,  Socinians,  and 
Jews.  Some  parts  are  in  defence  of  the  established  church, 
which  of  course  it  is  now  very  needless  to  read.  He  was 
very  fierce  against  dissenters. 

X  our  life,  I  have  been  informed,  is  most  completely  filled 
with  employment,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  employment  will 
be  of  high  utility.   ...  I  hope  the  consciousness  of  this 
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utiliiy,  and,  I  ma^  add,  the  temporal  advantage,  will  allevi- 
ate, and  in  some  unperfect  [degree  reward]  the  toil.  'For 
the  supreme  reward  you  must  wait  till  another  period.  .  . . 
I  would  express  to  ^our  father  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
grateful  [sense]  which  I  shall  never  lose,  of  the  advantages 
I  derived  from  heing  his  pupil.  Each  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  my  mind  (as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  regard 
that  progress  ias  a  course  of  improvement)  recalls  him  to 
my  memory  as  a  wise  and  friendly  preceptor,  of  whom  I 
shall  never  cease  to  think  with  affection  and  veneration. 

I  am  ashamed  to  revert  to  the  old  subject  of  authorship. 
It  seems  that  you  had  heard  more  than  a  year  since,  that  I 
was  going  to  print  a  number  of  essays.  I  supposed  so  my- 
self, as  I  had  written  enough  at  that  time  for  a  moderate 
volume.  But  on  consideration  I  felt  that  one  very  long 
essay  (on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolis)  would  not  be 
ezactlv  the  thing  to  appear  in  a  first  publication.  I  had 
there&re  a  good  deal  more  to  write  to  make  a  reasonable 
quantity ;  and  when  I  began  the  critical  revision  (now  as 
much  as  eight  or  nine  months  since),  of  the  whole  mass, 
I  was  con&unded  at  the  crudeness,  feebleness,  or  inele- 
gance, that  met  my  sight  in  every  page,  and  almost  every 
paragraph.  The  revision  and  correction  cost  me,  I  really 
believe,  as  much  labour  as  the  whole  previous  composition, 
though  composition  is  a  task  in  which  I  am  miserablv 
slow.  At  length  two  volumes,  12mo.,  are  nearly  through 
the  press,  and  would  have  been  finished  some  tune  since, 
but  for  a  general  refusal  of  the  printers  to  work  without 
higher  wages.  ...  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of  success ; 
for  one  thing,  because  there  are  other  reasons  than  those 
of  pure  criticism,  why  no  Beview  will  probably  praise  me. 
If  I  should  be  successful,  and  if  I  become  disabled  for 
personal  public  services,  I  shall  devote  myself  entirely  to 
the  business  of  writing.  .  .  •  The  person  to  whom  the 
letters  which  make  the  essays  were  addressed,  is  the 
female  friend  to  whom  my  affections  are  irrevocably  de- 
voted. ... 
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I.I.   TO  HBS.   GOWTETa. 

Frvne,  Auguat^  1805. 

My  pbab  Pbieni) — .  •  •  .  I  have  numberless  times 
wished  to  hear  about  you,  and  should  have  solicited  you  to 
write,  but  &om  knowing  how  much  you  dislike  the  task. 
I  expected  to  have  seen  you  before  this  time,  and  am 
amazed  to  think,  that  almost  four  months  have  elapsed  since 
my  last  visit.  How  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you 
been  doing  since  then  ?  How  strange  it  feels  to  me,  that 
I  who  have  lived  years  in  your  house  and  daily  society, 
should  not  now  be  certain,  whether  you  are  in  healtn, 
whether  you  have  any  determinate  plans,  whether  the  girls 
are  with  you,  whether  you  are  reconciled,  for  the  time, 
to  your  house,  and  aU  the  other  things  which  I  used  so 
lately  to  know  habitually,  and  which  it  would  be  at  this 
moment  an  animated  pleasure,  or  at  least  interest  (for  it 
would  partly  depend  for  being  pleasure  or  not,  on  your 
beiog  happy  or  not),  to  be  able  to  learn.  My  dear  fiiend, 
I  feel  that  time  does  not  at  all  lessen  my  regard  for  you; 
in  every  instance  in  my  past  experience,  I  have  found  a 
very  little  time  of  absence  and  distance  from  those  with 
whom  I  had  associated  to  be  a  very  complete  test  of  the 
kind,  and  degree,  of  my  interest  in  them ;  if  that  interest 
has  been  slight,  and  caused  merely  by  having  associated 
with  them,  I  have  always  found  it  sink  away  after  a  veiy 
short  time ;  much  less  thau  a  year's  absence  would  annihi- 
late it.  But  I  retain  for  you  as  cordial  a  friendship  as  on 
the  pensive  day  that  I  left  your  house.  Believe  me,  my 
excellent  friend,  you  are,  and  always  wiU  be  dear  to  me. 
I  would  ask  twenty  questions  about  you,  and  your  family^ 
and  your  course  of  ]iie,  but  that  I  cannot  know  for  asking. 
But  why  wiU  you  not  let  me  know  ?  Surely  it  would  not 
be  so  vert/  severe  a  grievance  for  once  to  write  part  of  a 
sheet.  Surely  you  mow,  that  I  do  not  mind  about  letters 
not  being  written  fine.  And  you  do  me  extreme  injustice 
if  you  do  not  believe,  that  any  intelligence  from  you  would 
be  most  welcome.  ...  I  rather  expect  to  see  your  neigh- 
bourhood before  the  end  of  next  month.  My  mode  of  life 
is  much  the  same,  month  after  month ;  I  continue  as  much 
a  recluse  as  I  well  can;  the  di£&culty  is  to  make  this 
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recluse  life  a  diligent  one ;  I  am  almost  despairing  of  ever 
being  able  to  make  my  life  any  thing  worth,  whether  alone 
or  social.  My  mind  seems  for  ever  to  cany  about  with 
it  five  hundred  weight  of  earth,  or  lead,  or  some  other 
heay^  and  useless  material,  which  denies  it  all  power  of 
contmued  exertion.  How  much  I  could  regret,  that  in- 
dustry and  all  other  virtues  are  not  by  the  constitution 
of  nature,  as  necessary  and  inevitable  as  the  descent  of 
water  down  a  hill,  and  of  all  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth. 
There  has  indeed  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  mental 
hard  exercise  in  manufacturing  and  finishing  the  essays 
lately  published;  but  this  exertion  was  all  by  bits  and 
pieces,  and  I  have  acquired  even  no  degree  of  any  thing  like 
a  habit  of  strong  exercise  by  the  employment.  I  have  kept 
for  you  one  of  a  few  copies  which  I  had  for  something  less 
than  the  regular  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  The  book 
ia  considerably  less  than,  from  the  Quantity  of  ^aper  which 
it  seemed  to  fill  in  writing,  I  haa  expected  it  to  make 
when  printed.  I  will  bring  you  this  when  I  come.  I 
do  not  know  at  all  in  what  manner  the  thing  sells ;  I  shall 
not,  however,  be  much  disappointed  if  I  should  gain  by 
it  a  good  deal  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  I 
am  a£aid  vou  and  I  were  not  bom  to  find  traps  for  catching 
crowds  of  those  wandering  guineas  and  bank-notes  with 
which  some  parts  of  this  our  earth  seem  to  abound,  and 
which  some  people,  who  do  not  seem  so  much  wiser  any 
other  woff  than  one's  self,  have  such  a  wonderful  knack  of 
tricking  mto  their  possession. 

•  «  .  .  I  have  done  more  justice  to  the  beautiful  season 
this  year  than  in  many  former  ones ;  for  I  have  taken  many 
solitary  walks,  and,  with  a  book  and  pencil  in  my  hand, 
have  done  my  best  to  catch  all  the  id!eas,  images,  objects, 
and  reflections,  that  the  most  beautiful  aspects  and  scenes 
of  nature  could  supply.  I  have  felt  it  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  if  I  am  to  write  ajgain,  to  assemble  as  many  natural 
fisbcts  and  images  as  possible,  to  supply  what  may  be  called 
colours  to  writing.  I  must  increase  the  stock,  or  else  I 
shall  soon  be  out^  as  I  have  expended  a  great  deal  of 
material  on  what  is  already  written. 

Into  company  I  cannot  actually  take  this  book  and 
pencil,  but  1  endeavour  to  seize  fast  every  remarkable 
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drcumstance,  and  each  disclosing  of  cliaracter  that  I  wit- 
ness, and  then  when  I  return  to  my  room,  they  go  by 
dozens  into  my  book. 

I  keep  to  my  text  on  the  subject  of  fonning  new  Mend- 
ships  ;  I  am  quite  too  old  for  it.  When  I  see  people  good 
and  sensible,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  their  sake,  not  for  my 
own. . . .  • 


lh.  to  the  bey.  db.  btlaiti). 

Frome,  Aupmai,  1805. 
Deab  Sib, — I  am  ashamed  that  I  hare  not  socmer 
acknowledged  your  very  friendly  letter,  which  gratified  me 
the  more  as  the  time  in  which  it  was  written  appeared  to  be 
actually  stolen  from  the  urgent  claims  of  multiped  duties. 
My  enyy  has  been  numberless  times  excited  by  thinking 
of  your  faculty  of  dispatching  such  a  variety  of  literary  and 
other  business  within  the  short  space  of  each  month ;  and  I 
have  often,  very  often,  made  you  a  lesson  of  mortification 
to  my  own  incurable  indolence.  Yet  I  am  still  unwilling 
to  confess  to  myself  that  it  is  incurable,  and  would  hope 
that  a  sense  of  duty,  especially  when  aided  by  some  measure 
of  success,  will  yet  prevail  to  excite  me  to  vigorous  and 
persevering  exertion.  When  the  listlessness  returns,  I 
trust  the  recollection  of  your  exhortations  and  approbation 
will  not  be  found  a  slight  stimulus,  as  assuredly  it  will  be 
felt  a  very  strong  reproach.  I  sincerely  wish  to  render  what 
service  I  may  to  the  best  cause ;  and  if  what  has  already 
appeared  shall  in  any  degree  have  this  effect,  I  would  b»e 
tnankful  to  Heaven.  Yanity  is  not  probably  my  besetting 
sin,  though  it  were  in  vain  to  disavow  the  indwelling  of  too 
much  of  this  part  and  proof  of  human  depravity.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  reckon  on  such  success  as  should  greatly 
elate  this  very  despicable  passion,  even  if  it  were  more  pre- 
valent than  it  is  in  my  mind ;  especially  as  I  have  reason  to 
expect  the  censure  or  contempt  of  one  dasB  of  professed 
Christians,  and  of  the  most  popular  of  those  things  called 
reviews,  which  contribute  so  much  to  lead  and  determine 
public  opinion.    I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  a  pure  Chris- 
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tian  zeal,  and  for  divine  assistance,  to  do  wliat  little  an 
individual  eon  do  in  this  unhappy  world.  Have  vou  never 
been  inclined  to  regret  that  jou  were  not  reserved  to  come 
into  it  in  that  futinre  glorious  age  when  there  will  be  so 
little  necessary  of  the  pretent  order  of  Christian  duties, — 
the  zealous  opposition  to  iniquilr^  and  error  P 

I  have  been  constantly  mtijSed  to  hear  of  your  good 
health,  and  very  active  and  successful  labours.  May  the 
prospect  of  the  crown  stUl  animate  those  labours,  and  a 
gracious  Providence  long  protract  the  health  and  vigour 
requisite  for  prosecuting  them. 

....  I  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  to  hear  at  last  of  the 
purchase  of  the  premises  in  Stokes  Croft ;  *  it  is  a  very 
noble  acquisition  to  the  cause :  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  an 
effect  resultuig  which  will  continue  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  What  mve  we  to  pray  for  next,  but  that  the  church 
may  become  prolific  of  combined  talent  and  piety,  so  that 
a  very  large  number  of  young  men  may  come  forth  quali- 
fied and  animated,  as  agents  of  the  divine  power,  to  extend 
that  kingdom  which  shall  at  length  be  extended,  as  to  its 
space,  over  the  earth;  and,  as  to  its  duration,  through 
eternity  ? 

May  we,  my  dear  sir,  and  our  Mends,  be  the  eternal 
witnesses  and  participants  of  its  glory. 


Lin.  TO  MBS.  Gownre. 

Prome,  1805. 

My  bxab  Fbtbitd,— I  have  for  several  weeks  past  intended 
to  write  to  you  against  the  Sunday. ...  To  this  I  am  prompted 
1^  an  affectionate  regard  for  you,  which  time  and  absence 
do  not  diminish,  and  which  I  shall  never  lose.  I  am  certain 
I  shall  never  lose  it,  because  I  completely  know  the  struc- 
ture of  my  own  mind,  and  know  that  I  never  lose  any 
sentiment  which  is  absolutely  founded  on  the  estimates  of 
my  judgment.  And  I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you 
agam,  uiat  my  estimate  of  you  is  very  high.  I  must,  how- 
ever, observe  to  you,  that  I  have  many  times  been  hurt  by 
«  nie  preBent  rite  of  the  Baptist  College. 
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your  8eemin|^  not  to  believe  me  sincere  when  expressing 
such  an  estiinate.  1  have  always  been  perfectly  sincere 
when  using  even  the  strongest  expressions  that  I  have  at 
any  time  used.  It  is  true  that  a  naif-smiling  manner  has 
sometimes  accompanied  these  expressions;  but  that  was 
your  fault ;  I  can  never  help  this  manner,  when  I  perceive 
that  a  person  does  not  believe  what  I  am  saying.  Do  not 
then  doubt  my  sincerity  when  I  now  assure  you  once  more 
that  I  feel  for  you  a  very  great  degree  of  mingled  respect 
and  affection;  and  that  you  are  one  of  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  that  I  have  ever  known,  whose  infection 
I  shall  alwavs  be  anxious  to  retain,  and  shall  rejoice  in  every 
indication  that  it  is  not  lessened  nor  lost* 

Though  I  experience  uniformly  the  utmost  attention  and 
respect  from  the  £Eunily  in  whose  house  I  am,  I  have  never 
felt  myself  at  home  since  I  left  your  house.  I  never  use 
the  word  home  whenspeaking  of,  or  returning  to,  the  place 
of  my  residence.  "Wnenever  the  word  has  occurred^  my 
heart  has  rejected  it,  and  recalled  you,  my  dear  Mend,  to 
my  thoughts.  "With  you  I  felt  happy  to  pass  a  number  of 
hours  each  day,  tdll  I  felt  the  absolute  necessity  and  duty  of 
literary  labour  imposed  on  me,  and  that  my  extreme  slowness 
of  execution  made  all  my  time  seem  too  little  to  do  anything 
like  what  I  wished.  But  even  this  allowed  many  pleasing 
social  hours. 

I  wish  you  happy,  my  dear  friend,  and  regret  the  un- 
pleasant curcumstances  tnat  attend  you.  Probably,  however, 
your  prospects  include  some  things  which  in  one  way  will 
be  an  alleviation.  Allow  me  to  urge  you  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  secure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  the  highest 
order  of  .consolations.  How  many  thousand  times  I  have 
resolved  to  cultivate  personal  religion,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  in  the  direct  exercises  of  devotion^ 
with  a  much  more  serious  dili&;ence.  I  am  still  making  the 
same  resolutions,  and  not  without  hope.  I  would  entreat 
you  also  to  adopt  this  great  expedient  for  happiness.  We  per- 
fectly feel  (and  no  instructions  can  make  us  more  clearly 
understand)  that  we  shall  be  happy  or  not  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  or  the  want  of  habitual  devotion  to  the 
Almighty.  "We  are  perfectly  convinced,  tod,  that  he  will 
most  certainly  take  a  kind  and  parental  care  oi  every  thing  that 
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concerns  even  the  temporal  interests  of  those  who  are  his 
devoted  servants.  Amidst  the  uncertainty  of  mj  prospects 
I  often  wish  to  feel  the  full  value  of  this  consomtion.  Do 
jou  also,  my  dear  friend,  have  recourse  to  this  noblest  cause 
of  hope. 

....  What  an  immensii^  of  beauty  has  spread  over  all 
your  neighbourhood  since  1  was  there.  I  have  walked  very 
little  since  then,  but  have  been  delighted  at  every  sight  of 
a  hedge,  tree,  or  field.  A  few  days  since  I  walked  to  the 
top  of  a  very  high  hill  about  four  miles  from  here,  and  saw 
a  vast  and  beau^fiil  prospect  on  almost  every  side. 

Having  gone  through  the  whole  of  my  late  literary  lob 
without  the  help  of  an  English  dictionary  of  any  kind,  I 
have  just  now  received  as  a  present,  from  I  do  not  know 
whom  nor  where,  Johnson's  great  dictionary,  new  and 
elegantly  bound, — a  book  that  must  have  cost,  I  suppose, 
four  guineas.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  whoever  they 
are ;  and  shall  be  so  much  the  better  provided  for  my  next 
literary  labours.  I  am  beginning  anxiously  to  consider 
what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  those  labours,  and  do  not  yet 
know 


JJY.  TO  THE  BET.  JOSEPH  HTJ&HES* 

Frome,  August  20,  1805. 

Mt  deab  FEiEirD, — ^I  have  received  your  two  notes,  as 
well  as  your  letter.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  animated  activity  with  which  you  have  promoted  my 
interests ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  be  sony 
for  the  personal,  detailed,  and  tmHterajry  trouble  which  it 
must  have  cost  to  seU  a  hundred  and  for^  books.  I  really 
ought  not,  and  cannot  wish,  to  tax  ;^our  friendship  so  far. 

Five  hundred  copies  disposed  of  m  so  short  time  might, 
in  the  circumstances,  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
success,  if  so  much  of  it  were  not  owing  to  a  few  friendly 
individuals.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  not  to  send,  in 
any  way,  any  hastening  intimation  to  any  of  the  Eeviews, 
L- paid  a  very  good  price  for  this  kmd  of  impatience. 

In.  some  of  the  Beyiews,  the  later  the  notice^  and  the 
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better.  For  which  of  them  will  Hall  write  his  critique,  if 
he  do  write  one  ?  Such  a  one  as  he  would  write  would  not 
be  accepted  in  the  Monthly,  which  eould  do  one  the  greatest 
serrice,  and  which  mil,  in  all  probabilily,  do  an  injury.  If 
a  plausiye  character  of  the  book  appear  in  any  other  Keview 
earlier  than  the  notice  in  the  Monthly,  that  notice  wiU  be 
BO  much  the  more  ^iteM  on  that  account.  I  have  a  very 
dear  perception  of  what  that  is  in  the  style  which  your 
Socinian  cntic  calls  pompous  and  qffheted.  It  is  a  certain 
kept  np  formality,  an  artificial  march  of  diction,  which  I 
have  before  called  half-rhetorical.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  attain  more  ease  and  simplicity.  As  to  praise  and  cen- 
sure, whatever  effect  they  may  have  on  the  feelings  of 
vanity,  they  will  have  extremely  little  on  my  estimate  of 
the  book,  or  of  the  faculties  which  produced  it ;  my  own 
deliberate  opinion  is  too  deliberate  to  be  raised  or  depressed. 
It  were  in  vain  to  pretend  that  I  do  not  feel  so  mudi  of 
that  mean  passion  which  can  be  elated  by  applause,  and 
mortified  by  the  contrary,  but  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
which  I  more  sincerely  and  totally  despise,  and  nothing 
which  ever  makes  me  so  emphatically  despise  myself.  I 
feel  it  infinitely  despicable  at  tne  very  moment  that  I  feel  it 
excited ;  and  I  hope  by  degrees  to  be  substantially  delivered 
&om  it.  I  have  a  thousand  times  been  astonished  that  this 
mean  feeling  should  not  have  been  completely  extirpated  by 
the  sincere  and  deliberate  contempt  which  I  have  long 
entertained  for  human  opinion — opinion  I  do  not  mean  as 
regarding  myself  but  as  regarding  any  other  person  or 
book.  One  cannot  have  lived  thus  long  in  the  world  with- 
out perceiving  how  little  sterling  sense  there  is  among 
mankind,  especially  in  re&;ard  to  anything  a  little  removed 
from  the  common  ground  of  their  business  and  attention. 
And  then  that  wQch  there  is  never  operates  simply,  and 
unbiassed  by  circumstances  tending  to  pervert  it.  How 
constantly  everywhere  one  observes  opinions  to  be  the  result 
of  whim,  of  momentary  mipression,  of  partiality,  of  spite, 
or  of  adherence  to  a  class;  and  to  betray  ignorance, 
incapacity,  or  inattention.  There  is  neither  affectation  nor 
sagacity  m  these  remarks ;  the  truth  of  them  is  obvious  to 
every  attentive  observer;  and  I  have  observed  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  fixed  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  ma^ind.  It 
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IS  needless  to  say,  that  hj  mankind  we  mean  the  generality, 
including,  when  this  estimate  of  their  opinions  is  expressed, 
a  very  Isurge  proportion  even  of  those  who  have  receiyed  a 
considerable  degree  of  cultivation. 

Whatever  degree  of  vanity,  less  op  more,  I  may  feel,  there 
is  another  feeling  which,  in  my  present  circumstances,  is 
much  more  prevalent,  and  which  Idonoi  despise  myself  for 
even  indulgmg,  "  auri  sacra  famesJ* 

A  few  corrections  will  be  very  necessary,  yet  I  think  the 
necessary  are  not  many,  and  further  than  necessary  it 
would  be  wrong  to  go,  especially  as  the  business  must  be  to 
make  another  book,  and  not  to  oe  spending  time  and  labour 
without  end  on  this  one.  Some  of  the  ohscure  passages  are 
so  from  a  kind  of  expression  that  may  be  mended;  some 
appear  so  because  the  sentiment  is  recondite,  and  no  form  of 
words  can  make  it  plain  to  a  reader  who  has  not  analogous 
sentiments  of  his  own.  I  shall  make  corrective  notes  as 
they  may  occur  to  me.  The  grand  fsiult  in  the  fourth  essay 
is  the  mdefiniteness  of  the  denomination,  '^  Evangelical 
Beligion,"  which  I  seem  to  use  sometimes  in  a  specific 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  more  general  sense,  tantamount 
to — Chrisiiamty.  But  this  cannot  be  mended;  at  least,  I 
do  not  see  how,  as  it  goes  through  the  whole  texture.  It 
must  even  be  let  alone.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  had  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Omnipotence  of  Truth ; 
nor  whether  it  is  right  to  confound  truth  with  conmction  or 
persuasion,  iu  the  manner  that  I  have  done.  I  do  not  see 
that  more  religious  references  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
the  essay  on  Decision,  &c.,  as  the  object  was  merely  to 
illustrate  the  general  principles  of  this  decision,  as  appli- 
cable to  religious  pursuits,  or  any  other  iudifferently,  and 
not  to  dwell,  except  very  briefly,  on  am  specific  form  of  the 
operation  of  these  principles.  And  besides,  I  think  the 
volumes  have  quite  a  competent  measure,  on  the  whole,  of 
what  belongs  to  religion,  such  a  measure,  that  any  consider- 
able addition  would  have  given  the  appearance  of  a  specifi- 
cally religious  book,  which  would  not  have  been  the  best 
policy,  either  for  usefulness  or  Hterary  success.  I  am  glad 
of  wilberforce's  approbation. 

....  I  shall  reckon  on  seeing  you  both  in  Bristol  and 
here ;  and  if  it  will  really  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  visit  Lon- 
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don,  I  should  prefer  retoming  with  you  from  the  west.  To 
do  it  just  now,  would  seem  as  if  I  were  very  eager  to  get  a 
little  flattery,  which  I  really  am  not,  and  which  there  is  bo 
need  for  me  to  appear  to  want. .... 

It  is  probable,  that  what  I  recollect  to  have  said  some 
time  since,  about  the  continuance  of  my  preaching,  appeared 
to  you  on]^  a  casual  or  exaggerated  expression ;  and  I  have 
felt  little  inclined  to  repeat  the  simple  and  absolute  fact, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  preach  any  great  while  longer ; 
this  is  now  become  more  certain  than  when  I  first  said  it. 
It  is  no  matter  of  apprehension^  but  a  thing  entirely  decided. 
•  •  • .  It  is  not  my  throat  now  that  causes  me  any  incon- 
venience; that  has  been  perfectly  well  a  long  time;  the 
complaint  is  a  formidable  swelling  of  the  gland  that  passes 
across  the  front  of  the  neck,  which  cannot  be  reduced,  and 
which,  in  this  enlarged  state,  presses  with  a  weight  and  con- 
striction on  the  moving  parts  that  are  constantly  in  action 
in  speaking ;  and  the  effort  is  at  once  very  uneasy,  some- 
times quite  painful,  and  causes  a  continual  increase  of  the 
eviL  Even  talhmg  a  great  deal,  for  several  hours  in  com- 
pany, becomes  very  oppressive  as  well  as  injurious ;  and  I 
took  forward  with  dread,  mingling  with  the  pleasure  to  the 
whole  days  which  I  may  spend  with  you  some  time  h^ice. 
Lately  I  spent  almost  a  whole  day  with  Sibree,  Williams  of 
Westbury,  and  another  of  the  frt^mity ;  and  though  much 
pleased  with  the  company,  the  evening  became  extremely 
oppressive,  from  this  physical  cause,  and  the  escape  into 
sHence  by  our,  separation  was  an  exquisite  luxury.  I  am 
probably  destined,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  restraining  the  copiousness  of  expression, 
even  in  the  easy  talk  of  domestic  societj^.  A  grand  advan- 
tage which  I  promise  myself  from  this  is,  to  acquire,  from 
necessitjr,  the  art  of  putting  more  thought  in  fewer  words — 
dn  inestimable  art,  for  a  writer  espedaUy.  My  regret  for 
the  preclusion  from  the  possible  utility  of  preaching  is  con- 
siderably consoled  by  the  hope,  that  1  may  be  able  to  render 
much  greater  services  to  tne  best  Master,  and  the  best 
Cause,  by  writing.  Viewed  in  regard  to  my  personal  in- 
terests, this  is  a  melancholy  di^ensation I  cannot  see 

any  reason  for  your  relinquishment,  of  literary  purposes. 
"With  the  amencunent,  so  pifcen  noted  already,  you  will  write 
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vigorously  and  elegantly.  "We  must  both  endeavour  to  do 
something  that  wifi  speak  a  little  while  at  least,  after  we  are 
finally  silent.  Keep  yourself  in  the  exercise,  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  points  where  modification  ia  de- 
sirable. ..... 


LT.   TO   MBS.   B.  HANT. 

Frome^  November  22,  1805. 

....  During  the  summer  I  several  times  intended  to 
have  written  again ;  but  really  I  was  not  bom  under  the 
writing  planets,  whichever  they  may  be.  It  occurred  to 
me  sometimes,  that  it  was  but  too  probable  you  were  again 
suffering  that  severe  headache  which  has  before  so  much 
lessened  to  you  the  value  of  the  delightful  season, — delight- 
ful to  a  person  in  health.  Yet,  as  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  known  a  summer  with  so  little  oppressive  heat,  I 
am  willing  to  persuade  myself  that  you  have  not  suffered 
quite  BO  much  as  in  former  seasons.  If  you  did  not,  you 
would  be  delighted  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  season ;  there  was  never  a 
parching  and  scorching  interval;  the  verdure  never  died, 
nor  hardly  even  languished.  I  never  have  been  more  en- 
chanted with  a  summer,  since  I  left  whatever  part  of  cre- 
ation or  chaos  I  lived  in,  in  former  ages,  and  came  to  this 
our  green  orb.  I  took  frequent  soHtary  walks,  even  ad 
matter  of  duty  I  did  it  sometimes,  when  the  at1a*action  of 
pleasure  might  have  failed  to  overcome  mv  ^eat  indispo> 
sition  to  move.  These  walks  were  commonly  in  the  retired 
fields  and  woody  lanes,  of  which  I  found  a  number  this  last 
summer  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  very  beautiful, 
as  well  as  extremelv  quiet.  There  are,  besides,  two  or  three 
extremely  beautiful  valleys  not  far  from  this  town.  Afi  to 
the  town  itself,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  how 
much  I  nauseate  it ;  but  no  length  of  time  would  ever  cure 
my  loathing  of  it.  But  sweet  Nature!  I  have  conversed 
with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury;  I  have  almost  wor- 
shipped her.  A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been  enough 
to  kmdle  a  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  some- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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times  to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  When 
the  autumn  stole  on  I  observed  it  with  the  most  vigilant 
attention,  and  felt  a  pensive  regret,  to  pee  those  forms  of 
beauty  which  tell  that  all  the  beauty  is  going  soon  to 
depart.  One  autumnal  flower  (the  white  convolvulus)  ex- 
cited very  great  interest,  by  recalling  the  season  I  spoilt  at 
Chichester,  where  I  happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this 
flower,  and  once  or  twice,  if  you  recollect,  endeavoured  to 
draw  it  with  the  pencil.  I  have  at  this  moment  the  most 
lively  image  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the  delight  I  used  to 
feel  m  looking  at  this  beautifiil  flower  in  the  hedges  of  those 
paths  and  fields  with  which  you  and  I  are  both  so  well 
acquainted.  Yes,  I  am  well  acquainted ;  though  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  long  since  my  wanderings  and  musings 
there ;  yet  I  could  most  promptly  find  each  field,  each  path, 

each  gate,  each  comer,  each  stile I  could  tell  where  I 

formed  plans,  indulged  pensive  regrets  for  the  waste  of  past 
life,  made  pious  resolutions,  or  let  my  fancy  run  into  vision- 
ary reveries.  AU  this  is  out  of  your  house ;  I  need  not  say 
how  well  I  recollect  the  circumstances,  conversations,  read- 
ings, &c.,  which  took  place  in  the  house.  I  shall  always  be 
partial  to  the  recollection  of  that  house ;  to  the  pictures 
which  gave  a  kind  of  life  to  the  walls ;  to  the  pretty  vine 
which  crept  in  at  my  window ; — and  all  this  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  inhabitant — ^who,  I  conclude,  is  the  inhabitant 
still,  though  I  have  left  it  so  long.  While  she  continues  in 
it,  may  the  ^atest  Being  in  the  universe  continually  visit 
her  there.  I  am  well  assured  she  wiU  continually  crave  his 
society,  and  I  know,  too,  that  he  loves  to  receive  and  accept 
such  invitations 


LVI.   TO   n.   PAEKElf,  ESQ.* 

Frome,  November  20,  1806. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Your  letter  seems  to  require  to  be  answered 
some  time,  and  the  present  may  be  as  proper  a  time  as 

*  In  reference  to  Mr.  Foster's  critique  on  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie, 
inserted  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  January  and  February,  1 807,  **  Con- 
tributions,'* &c.,  vol.  I.  pp.  19 — 36. 
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any  otlier.  The  writer  of  an  article  in  a  Review  is  apprised, 
of  course,  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  writes  it. 
He  knows  that  the  editor  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
publication,  and  that  he  must  necessarily  be  the  judge 
and  arbiter  of  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  every  piece 
that  is  supplied  and  submitted  to  him.  The  writer, 
therefore,  surrenders  it  at  discretion,  to  be  modified  as  the 
occasion  requires,  and  abandons  it  to  its  chance  without 
taking  any  further  interest  or  care  about  it  as  his  own. 
This  is  no  doubt  one  cause,  as  I  have  seen  some  writer 
observe,  that  few  pieces,  comparatively,  of  good  writing  will 
be  likely  to  appear  in  reviews,  since  the  writer  will  seldom 
make  much  effort  about  what  is  merely  to  serve  its  temporary 
purpose,  and  be  no  further  an  object  of  his  care  after  he  has 
sent  it  out  of  his.  hands.  This,  however,  is  the  condition 
under  which  he  writes,  and  his  business  is  to  keep  himself 
perfectly  indifferent  in  what  maimer  his  pages  may  be  put 
m  print.  All  this  I  knew,  and  therefore  need  not  disavow 
the  remotest  vnsh  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  province 
and  authority  of  the  editor.  After  the  piece  is  printed,  and 
indeed  after  these  few  lines,  I  shaU  not  make  the  smallest 
remark  or  complaint. 

As  you  have  made  some  remarks  and  exceptions  however, 
I  will  here  say  a  few  words  in  the  person  of  the  writer  of 
the  piece. 

Ajid,  in  the  outset,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  sentence 
too  much  in  the  spirit  of  censure  or  satire.  It  may  be 
all  very  true  about  Sir  William's  good  qualities,  among  his 
friends ;  but  here  he  comes  forth  before  the  public  with  a 
great  book.  In  the  first  place,  this  book  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  there  was  a  fully  long  enough  account  of  Dr.  Beattie 
before  published;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  it  is  far 
too  big  for  the  subject,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  aU  propor- 
tion and  modesty,  as  to  the  extent  of  record  claimea  by 
individuals,  are  to  be  set  at  defiance.  This  is,  besides, 
becoming  a  custom,  and  Hayley  has  played  the  penny-and- 
book-making  game  with  a  vengeance.  This  book  is  eked 
out  with  very  many  very  insignificant  letters,  with  leaf 
after  leaf  of  fac-similes,  with  analyses  of  books,  vnth  long 
stories  about  the  union  of  colleges,  and  with  an  immense 
quantity   of  miscellaneous   heraldic  biography  and  gene- 

T  2 
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alogj.    In  tKe  next  place,  unless  all  the  rules  hj  wliieh 
we  judge  of  men  in  their  conversation  are  to  be  reversed, 
when  we  are  to  judge  of  so  much  of  their  characters  as 
they  voluntarily  choose   to  display  in  their  books,  there 
never  was  a  greater  excess  of  ostentation  on  the  part  of 
the  author  thfui  in  this  book.     It  is  impossible  not  to  know 
what  judgment  we  should  form,  as  to  this  point,  of  a  man 
who,  alluding  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  to  many 
distinguished  personages,  should  always  take  care  to  let  us 
know  that  these  persons  were  his  old  mmiliar  acquaintance, 
when  there  was  no  other  use  in  the  information,  and  no 
need  to  give  it.    It  appears  evident  to  me,  that  not  a  few 
of  these   short  pieces   of  biography  and   &;enealogy  were^ 
introduced  for  the  very  purpose  of  teUing,  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  one   distinguished  personage  more. 
And  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  this  is  done  in  sheer  sim- 
plicity, the  reviewer  cannot  be  exculpated  for  letting  go, 
without  castigation,  an  instance  of  such  weakness  as  would 
be  made  a  precedent  of  unbounded  ostentation  and  egot- 
ism.    Sir  W .  takes  care  to  tell,  that  much  stronger  things 
in  the  way  of  compliment  were  in  Dr.  Beattie's  letters  to 
him,  but  that  he  has  left  them  out;  and  this  is  said  to 
apologize   for    those    strong    things  which    are   retained. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  decency,  were  they  not  both  omitted  ? 
Or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  without  actually  destroying 
the  texture  of  the  letters,  why  were  the  letters  printed  at 
all  ?    Who  wanted  the  letters,  or  can  be  benefited  by  them  P 
And  besides,  unless  he  had  intimated  that  the  emolument 
from  the  book  would,  at  least  in  part,  be  applied  to  some 
other  than  personal  use,  does  not   the  whole  affair  look 
like  his  raising  money  by  showing  strangers  the  monument 
of  his  friend  ? 

Again;  the  correspondence  is  most  obviously  crammed 
with  excess  of  praise  and  mutual  flattery.  Here  my  eve 
glances  on  your  remark,  that  "every  body  is  made  sple- 
netic by  every  body  else's  praise/*  This  may  be  trua 
enough,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  subject?  The 
reviewer  ma^  be  prompted  by  spleen,  and  half  a  dozen 
more  such  virtues,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  public ;  the 
question  is  only,  whether  his  allegation  is  just,  that  is, 
whether  it  is  true;  and  surely  the  present  case  is  out  of 
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all  doubt.  Are  not  the  correspondents  habitually  larding 
and  daubing  one  another  with  flattery  from  head  to  foot, 
and  next,  S\  their  acquaintance?  Is  not  eyeiy  virtue, 
eyeij  accomplishment,  and  eyery  talent  almost,  constantlj 
attributed  to  each  other  and  all  who  were  their  friends, 
while  at  the  yery  same  time  we  know  that  manj  of  them 
were  just  no  better  than  they  should  be  ?    Eyen  the  late 

miserable  Archbishop is  liberally  bepraised,  of  whom 

I  happen  to  know  specific  fisu^ts  that  prove  him  one  of  the 
meanest  muckworms  that  ever  crawled  into  a  mitre.  Sir 
"W.  describes  James  Boswell  as  a  man  of  "fervent  devo- 
tion" ! ! !  These  are  his  identical  words,  and  I  should  have 
cited  them  in  the  critique,  but  because  I  thought  it  could 
not  be  done  without  requiring  to  be  accompanied  with 
isome  expression  of  such  emphatical  censure  or  contempt 
as  would  be  absolute  rudeness.  They  all  join  with  one 
consent  in  the  profoundest  sorrow  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fane and  frivolous  Garrick,  who  was  however  one  of  the 
best  of  human  beings.  As  to  the  lavish  excesses  of  enco- 
mium on  Dr.  B.  and  his  writings,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
there  were  many  contemporary  writers  of  even  greates 
fame,  and  that  they,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  had  also  thei^ 
friends  who  wrote  to  them  and  of  them  in  the  very  same 
style.  Now  only  imagine  that  the  correspondence  of  and 
concerning  each  of  them  were  to  be  published,  after  this 
edifying  example, — ^what  is  to  become  of  us  therty  or  of 
modesty,  decency,  or  sense  P  What  a  nauseous  inundation 
of  fulsome  folly  we  should  have  to  wade,  swim,  or  drown, 
in.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  in  every  instance  P 
There  would  be  the  same  right.  Now  is  a  critic,  because 
he  is  called  Eclectic,  and  is  an  excellent  good  Christian,  to 
let  aU  this  pass,  as  a  display  of  the  amiable  feelings  of 
friends  for  one  another,  as  Sir  W.  would  have  it  under- 
stood P  Or  is  he  even  to  praise  it,  as  I  dare  say  some  of 
the  Eeviews  have  done,  though  I  have  not  seen  one  of 
them  P  Or  if  he  blames  it,  is  he  to  do  this  in  a  duU  quota- 
tion from  Tillotson's  Sermons,  or  in  the  feebleness  of  a  few 
milk-and-water  phrases  ?  If  friends  choose  to  write  in  this 
style  to  and  of  one  another,  let  them ;  the  critic  is  not 
bound  to  keep  in  his  pay  scoundrels  to  rob  the  mails  in  order 
•to  come  at  their  letters ;  but  if  these  are  all  to  be  publishedi 
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I  tMok  he  is  bound  by  every  law  of  public  decorom  to 
indict  the  nuisance. 

Then  as  to  the  royal  conversation^  as  what,  and  for  whaty 
is  it  to  be  introduced  ?  As  &  specimen  of  royal  wisdom, — 
QF  for  an  attempt  to  coax  the  public,  by  an  overdone 
loyalty,  to  take  in  the  Eeview  ?  This  would  seem  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  awkward  and  laborious  loyalty  by  which  the 
dissenters  have  of  late  years  disgraced  themselves  in  many 
of  their  publications.  It  however  loses,  as  it  deserves  to 
lose,  its  reward.  A  spirited,  independent,  critical  work  may 
easily  throw  off  this,  without  on  the  other  hand  ^^aaln'ng 
into  &ction.  Can  there  be  a  more  fair  object  of  satire  than 
that  |>omp  and  importance  which  a  literair  man  assumes, 
and  ms  mends  for  him,  on  account  of  his  having  talked 
with.  ...  a  kin^  ?  It  appears  to  me  quite  time  of  the  day 
to  show  that  we  are  not  to  be  gulled  into  admiration  of  his 
sublime  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  this  serumshf 
without  an  air  of  faction ;  dry,  calm  satire,  therefore,  is  the 
onlv  resource 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  with 
which  I  began  (and  it  is  quite  in  character  for  any  kind  of 
writer  to  be  of  this  opinion  concerning  any  thing  he  has 
written,  if  it  were  even  but  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper)^ 
that  if  one  sarcastic  or  condemnatory  sentence  is  softened 
and  neutralized,  it  will  be  so  much  spoiled,  not  simply  in 
respect  of  writing,  but  of  justice.  Better  turned  sarcasms 
or  censures  may  be  easily  invented,  but  if  the  writing  is 
reduced  out  of  satire  and  out  of  censure,  it  is  destroyed  as 
a  review. 

The  Eclectic  wants  a  greater  proportion  of  this  class  of 
writing ;  I  do  not  say  like  my  specimens,  but  of  this  general 
quality.  There  are  a  good  many  exceptions,  and  I  verily 
believe  these  are  from  the  pen  of  the  editor ;  but  the  greater 
part  fells  under  the  heavy  censure  of  literary  men  (without 
whose  approbation  no  literary  work  can  prosper)  as  defective 
in  spirit,  freedom,  aud  poignancy.  1  have  heard  a  good 
many  of  them  talk  of  the  subject ;  and  what  they  say  is, 
that  the  Beview  dares  nothing ;  that  its  highest  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  do  no  harm ;  that  it  takes  the  style  of  a  puri- 
tan divine  in  some  instances  where  that  of  Yoltaire  would  be 
better ;  that  it  is  too  anxious  to  preserve  a  quiet  impunity, 
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under  tHe  wings  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty ;  that  it  is  like  a 
dog  that  has  been  whipped,  and  therefore  but  just  ventures 
to  growl,  and  then  runs  away Ac,  &c. 

I  should, not  forget  to  .allude  to  the  parts  of  the  article 
in  question  which  relate  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  deemed 
necessary  to  Dr.  Beattie,  and  to  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Cock- 
bum,  and  these  passages  ought  to  be  bitter,  whether  they 
are  or  not.  Nothine;  can  possibly  be  too  acrid  for  the 
occasions.  One  recollects  the  cases  of  Bums,  Bloomfield, 
<&c.,  but  those  in  question  are  much  more  legitimate  cases 
for  the  lash. 

Here  is  a  man  of  moderate  economical  prudent  habits, 
a  deep  student,  a  diligent  lecturer,  an  useful  writer,  and  an 
amiable  man, — ^who  is  in  circumstances  hardly  affording,  or 
securing  the  permanence  of,  the  comforts  of  Lfe ;  and  &ere 
are  a  very  great  number  of  affluent,  literary,  titled,  and 
most  affectionate  dear  friends,  and  Sir  William  among  them, 
who  are  wishing,  and  wishingy  and  udshvng,  that  some  little 
matter  could  be  done  for  him,  while  they  are  rolling,  many 
of  them,  in  luxury  and  splendour.  That  his  delicacy  would 
not  have .  refused  their  generosity,  is  evident  firom  the 
animated  gratitude  he  expressed  for  Mrs.  Montague's  hint. 
And  here  again  is  a  desolate  widow  of  extraordi^uy  worth 
and  endowments,  who  is  (ictualli/  known  to^  cmd  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  distinctionf  and  particuhrlg  the 
Duchess  of  Qordon^  who  yet  lives  dozens  of  years  in  a  state 
next  to  ahsolt^e  want, — and  yet  these  persons'  knowing  her 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  with  the  utmost  complacency ! ! ! 
Now  if  a  Eeview  can  pass  quietly  over  all  this  as  all  very 
good  and  pretty,  or  just  only  make  some  innocent  insipid 
remark  upon  it,  that  B«new  deserves  to  perish. — ^I  have  no 
more  to  add,  but  that  having  thus  told  my  mind,  I  shall 
not  make  the  slightest  complaint  whatever  alteration  is 
made,  and  that  I  remain, 

Tours  respectfully, 

J.   FOSTEB. 
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LTH.  TO  THE  BBV.  JOSEPH  HTTOHES. 

Fnmey  January  21, 1807. 

....  I  am  writiiig  to  Paternoster  Bow  for  a  whole  set 
of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview.  It  is  a  work  essential  to  the 
library  of  a  literary  man.  My  own  experiments  in  review- 
in?  make  me  more  distinctly  feel  the  measure  of  talent 
evinced  in  that  work,  a  work  though  of  very  bad  tendency 
as  to  religion. 

....  You  saw  the  stupid  article  about  the  Essays  in 

the  Monthly  Beview The  Edinburgh  will  not  take 

any  notice I  have  been  struck  at  seeing  how  muck 

the  truth  of  the  last  essay  is  evinced  by  the  very  manner 
in  which  all  the  reviews,  excepting  the  one  or  two  specifi- 
cally religious,  have  noticed  tnat  essay.  Even  the  candid 
and  plausive  ones  have  considered  it  as  the  worst  part  of 
the  book, — a  kind  of  appendage  of  subordinate  material* 
which  had  better  have  been  omitted. 

For  the  last  three  months  nearly  I  have  been  keeping 
mvself  to  work  with  great  seclusion,  and  a  tolerable  degree 
of  application, — a  very  meritorious  application,  since  it 
has  been  a  dogged  self-compulsion ;  for  all  the  labour  has 
been  invitd  Minervi.  Yes,  I  have  almost  every  day  felt  it 
an  ungracious  and  unsuccessful  task, — ^ungracious  in  a 
great  measure  from  its  bein^  unsuccessful.  Almost  the 
only  exception  to  this  description  was  in  one  or  two  of  the 
dajrs  in  which  I  wrote  the  critique  on  Sir  W.  Forbes, 
which  I  did  with  a  facility  which  1  have  never  felt  since. 
In  part  I  attribute  the  sterility  and  inert  cast  of  thought 
to  the  dreary  influence  of  winter ;  and  I  am  warranted  to 
do  this,  from  havii^  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  influence 
since  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  studying  and  writing. 
Johnson  may  say  what  he  pleases,  but  I  Imow,  and  have 
long  known,  as  to  myself,  that  there  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference, in  the  powers  of  imagination  at  least,  between 
winter  and  the  spring  and  autumn.  On  this  account  I 
regretted  that  my  London  dissipation  should  fall  in  such 
a  way  as  to  alienate  the  finest  part  of  autumn  from  the 
business  of  composition.  The  two  or  three  first  weeks 
after  my  return  hither  I  felt  the  most  extreme  repugnance 
to  go  to  work,  and  had  also  as  another  prevention,  a  num- 
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ber  of  visits  to  make.  After  these  two  or  three  weeks 
thus  spent,  I  flagellated  myself  in  great  angler,  and  drove 
myself  to  work,  and  have  kept  at  it  ever  since,  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  a  day,  which  has  been  lost,  per- 
haps, from  some  visiting  parson  spoiling  the  morning, 
which,  during  these  short  days,  is  incomparably  the  best 
part.  By  sheer  hard  labour  I  have  worsed  out  perhaps 
twice  as  much  as  I  ever  did  within  the  same  number  of 
weeks  before,  but  hardly  one  page  has  appeared  to  me  ta 
be  done  well.  I  have  worked  under  the  feeling  that  I 
must  not  wait  for  more  auspicious  times,  but,  good  or  bad, 
must  absolutely  produce  something.  The  subject  also  is 
unfavourable,*  as  bein^  of  a  wide  and  common-place 
nature,  just  as  well  admitting  one  thing  to  be  said  as 
Another,  and  all  resting  on  a  few  main  principles  so  per- 
fectly trite  and  obvious,  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to 
give  the  smallest  appearance  of  point  or  novelty.  As  to 
fine  figures,  not  one  of  them  ever  comes  near  me.  I  never 
before  thought  and  wrote  so  much  with  half  so  few  images. 
The  utility  of  the  business  will  be  the  only  consolation. 
Of  that  I  cannot  altogether  fail.  There  is  no  hope  of  get- 
ing  to  an  end  in  less  than  perhaps  three  months  ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  I  had  written  hardly  any  thing  before  I  re- 
turned hither  from  London.  A  number  of  sheets  full  of 
mere  topics  and  hints  indeed,  but  no  composition.  I  see 
no  chance  that  the  thing  will  be  much  less  than  the  whole 
of  the  four  essays  together. 


LVIII.   TO   THE  BEV.   JOSEPH  HUaHES. 

FrwM^  March  12,  1807. 
....  My  having  transferred  my  residence  to  a  different 
house,  together  with  a  deluge  of  new  entertainment  rush- 
ing upon  me  in  the  form  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  and 
several  other  things,  has  made  a  deplorable  chasm  in  my 
sentence-making  for  more  than  a  month  past.  But  I  must 
and  will  be  at  it  again  from  this  day  forward.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  see  how  much  the  days  are  lengthened  since  I 
♦  On  the  Improvement  of  Time. 
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did  any  thing  material  to  the  business.  It  will  not,  how- 
erer,  be  quite  in  vain  to  have  read  a  large  portion  of  this 
terrible  Eeview ;  a  work  probably  superior  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind  for  the  last  century,  every  thing  since  Bayle's 
time.  I  read  it  with  abhorrence  of  its  tendency  as  to 
religion,  but  with  admiration  of  every  thing  else.  It  can- 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  literary  world, 
by  imperiously  requinng  a  high  style  of  intellectual  per- 
formance, and  setting  the  example.  It  is  most  wonderful 
how  a  parcel  of  yoimg  men  have  acquired  such  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  such  a  firm,  disciplined, 
unjuvenile  habit  of  thinking  and  composing.  But  I  shall 
not  be  made  believe  that  they  have  not  an  old  fox  or  two 
among  them.  Yet  they  all  admirably  support  the  general 
level  of  able  performance.  The  belles-lettres  critics  seem, 
to  be  stocked  with  logic  as  well  as  principles  of  taste,  and 
the  scientific  critics  to  be  fraught  with  satire  as  well  as 
definitions.  Either  their  modesty  or  their  pride  keeps 
them  almost  clear  of  any  direct  attention  to  theology,  but 
their  incidental  references  are  detestable  and  pernicious. 
It  may  not  seem  very  consistent  after  this  to  insist  that 
you  must  have  this  work,  from  the  beginning,  and  so  must 
or  ought  Qvery  other  intellectual  and  literarv  man :  he  can- 
not pretend  to  have  a  competent  library  without  it 


LIX.   TO  JOSEPH   COTTLE,  ESQ. 
[In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  meet  S.  T.  Coleridge.] 

Frome,  June,  1807. 
My  deab  Sib, — ^I  am  very  unfortunate  in  having  made 
an  engagement  two  or  three  weeks  back,  to  go  just  at  this 
time  on  a  venr  particular  occasion,  to  a  distant  place  in  this 
county,  and  therefore  being  deprived  of  the  very  high  luxury 
to  wmch  you  so  kindly  invite  me.  I  shall  be  unavoidably 
detained  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  my  imagioation 
will  strongly  represent  to  me  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
.which  an  inevitable  necessity  deprives  me.  *But  I  will 
indulge  the  hope,  that  I  shall  sometime  be  known  to  Mr. 
Coleridge,  under  more  favourable  circumstances  in  a  literary 
respect,  than  I  can  at  present,  after  a  regular  application  to 
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'the  seyerer  order  of  studies  shall  in  some  measure  have 
retrieved  the  consequences  of  a  verj  loose  and  indolent 
intellectual  discipline,  and  shall  have  lessened  a  certain 
feeling  of  imbecility  which  always  makes  me  shrink  from 
attempting  to  gain  the  notice  of  men  whose  talents  I  admire. 

No  man  can  feel  a  more  animated  admiration  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  than  I  have  retained  ever  since  the  two  or  three 
times  that  I  was  a  little  while  in  his  company ;  and  during 
his  absence  in  the  south  and  the  east,  I  have  very  often 
thought  with  delight  of  the  immense  acquisitions  which  he 
would  at  length  bring  back  to  enrich  the  works  which  I 
trust  the  public  will  in  due  time  receive  from  him,  and  to 
which  it  has  an  imperious  claim.  And  stiU  I  trust  he  will 
feel  the  solemn  duty  of  makiug  his  ver^  best  and  continued 
efforts  to  mend  as  weU  as  delight  mankind,  now  that  he  has 
attained  the  complete  maste^  and  expansion  of  his  admirable 
powers.  You  do  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  urge  him  to  devote 
himself  strenuously  to  literary  labour.  He  is  able  to  take  a 
station  amongst  the  most  elevated  ranks,  either  of  the  philo- 
sophers or  the  poets.  Fray  teU  me  what  are  his  vmmediate 
intentions,  and  whether  he  has  aiy  important  specific  under- 
taking in  hand.  For  the  sake  of  elegant  literature,  one  is 
very  glad,  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  those 
most  interesting  scenes  and  objects  which  you  mention. 
"WiU  you  express  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  my  respect, 
and  my  animated  wishes  for  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his 
utility?  You  can  inform  me  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
literary  project  to  which  you  allude.  TeU  me  also,  what  is 
the  state  and  progress  of  your  own  literary  projects,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say  labours. 

1  behaved  shabbily  about  some  slight  remarks  which  I 
was  to  have  ventured  on  Mr.  Southey's  Madoc.  On  reading 
the  critiques  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  on  Thalaba  and 
Madoc,  I  found  what  were  substantially  my  own  impres- 
sions, so  much  better  developed  than  I  could  have  done,  that 
I  instantly  threw  my  remarks  away.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
when  you  have  half  an  hour  of  leisure,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
with  every  kind  remembrance  to  your  most  excellent  £unily, 
my  dear  sir, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

John  Fosteb. 
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LX.   TO  MBS.   B.  MAirr. 

Frome^  July  18,  1807. 
....  In  tHe  article  of  society  I  know  jou  are  unfortunate, 
and  have  long  been  so.  Even  if  the  persons  near  you  would 
be  friendly,  tnej  would  yield  you  but  a  very  defective  satis- 
faction, tneir  tastes  are  in  general  so  very  different  &om 
yours.  Though  you  would  sometimes  be  gay,  you  would 
not  be  MyoIous,  and  though  you  would  be  gay  sometimes, 

yet  you  would  wish  to  be  often  serious A  time  will 

come,  when  you  will  know  why  it  was  appointed  you  to 
walk  to  a  better  state  and  better  society  tlnough  a  path  so 
desoLite  and  solitary.  That  it  is  appointed  by  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  jour  faith  is  well  assured,  though  it  is 
p^haps  unaYoidable  for  the  heart  sometimes  to  feel  sad. 
W  omen  that  pass  through  life  without  forming  any  domestic 
connections  are  sometimes,  perhaps  generdly,  left  more 
solitary  than  others  when  they  advance  towards  its  latter 
part.  But  yet  what  circumstances  of  vexation  and  wretched- 
ness they  escape.  This  remark  I  am  led  to  make  by  a  fact 
that  has  happened  in  this  town  this  very  morning.  A 
middle-aged  woman,  a  widow,  who  has  always  borne  a 
respectable  character,  has  cut  her  throat,  and  is  dead,  owing, 
AS  it  is  said,  to  the  vexation  occasioned  her  by  two  wicked 
sons.  Think  of  this,  my  dear  friend,  and  consider  how  much 
better  is  a  situation  like  yours,  in  a  social  respect,  than  one 
so  miserable  as  to  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe.  I  could  wish 
you,  what  perhaps  you  cannot  have,  excellent,  cheerful,  and 
social  friends ;  but  I  still  more  wish  you,  what  you  can  have, 
much  of  the  society  of  that  supremely  beneficent  Being, 
who  is  able  to  make  you  a  compensation,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  for  all  that  he  at  present  sees  it  proper  to  refuse 
you. — Let  me  once  again  exhort  vou,  while  I  would 
admonish  myself  also,  to  be  much  in  the  exercise  of  making 
your  requests  known  to  the  Almighly.    It  is  the  greatest 

of  all  consolations  upon  earth My  father  and  mother 

are  stiU  living,  but  very  infirm;  the  former  being  I  believe  as 
much  as  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  about 
seventy-five.  My  brother,  who  is  a  number  of  years 
younger  than  myself,  has  three  or  four  children 
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LXI.   TO  THE  BET.   JOSEPH  HXTGHES. 

Frome,  January y  1808. 
Mt  deae  Pbiettd,  ....  I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
authors,  in  the  office  of  Minos ;  a  pack  of  scoundrels  thej 
are ;  infidels  to  a  man,  both  small  and  great.  Just  now  I 
am  about  the  vile  pamphlet  of  Scott  Waring  (as  I  am  told), 
called,  "  Observations,"  &c.  I  repeat  to  you,  this  is  a  most 
excellent  mode  of  mental  and  preparatory  exercise ;  and  I 
feel  yeiy  sensibly  that  I  acquire  a  stronger  hand,  and  a  more 
comprenensive  view,  by  means  of  it.  Once  more,  therefore, 
I  exhort  you  to  join  m  the  same  good  cause.  For  a  good 
while  past  I  have  quite  neglected  any  other  composition; 
and  probably  shall  do  so  now  till  ^uite  into  the  fine  days  of 
spring,  which,  spite  of  Johnson,  is  far  more  favourable  to 
original  thinking,  and  the  rich  play  of  imagination,  than  this 
chiU  and  dreary  season,  with  its  fogs,  snows,  and  endless 
nights.  The  authorship  will  be  all  the  better,  when  I  set  to 
it  in  earnest,  jfrom  this  diversified  exercise;  in  which  I 
continually  am  made  to  feel  a  humiliating  debility,  and  a 
prodigious  ignorance.  Often  I  am  perhaps  too  willing  to 
impute  the  former  to  the  latter.  Both  will  lessen  by  the 
continuance  of  discipline.  The  removal  to  Bourton  will 
rather  harden  than  slacken  this  disci^ine.  Our  plan  is  that 
of  a  mutually  very  hard  life.  My  Maria  rejoices  in  this 
prospect,  and  will  oe  an  estimable  companion  and  prompter 
and  participator  of  improvement.  She  regrets  the  indolence 
and  mental  lassitude  of  her  past  life  as  much  as  I  do  of 
mine;  and,  for  conscience'  sake,  for  pleasure's  sake,  for 
utility's  sake,  and  for  each  other's  sake,  we  shall  adopt  a 
plan  by  which  we  shall  hope  to  make  the  improvement  of 
our  united  life  equal  to  its  tenderness 


LXII.   TO  THE  BEY.   JOSEPH  HXIOHES. 

Fromet  February  15,  1808. 

....  Coleridge  was  lately  in  Bristol,  and  Cottle  wrote 
to  me  to  say  they  two  had  been  on  the  point  of  visiting  mo 
at  Prome,  but  that  Cottle's  lameness  had  decided  them 
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rather  to  ask  me  to  go  to  Bristol.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  do  tliis  at  the  time,  without  putting  off  the  review  of 
Scott  Waring  to  a  later  number  of  the  Eclectic,  which  P. 
had  earnestly  deprecated,  and  for  what  were  obvioush^  good 
reasons.  I  was  compelled  therefore  to  decline  it,  and  wrote 
to  Cottle  to  express  my  highest  respect  to  Coleridge,  and 
my  hope  that  I  might  sometime  perhaps  better  deserve  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  great  genius. 

Coleridge  has  some  project  of  a  new  review,  it  seems,  on 
which  Cottle  says  he  wished  to  talk  with  me,  having  heard, 
I  suppose,  that  I  am  a  decent  journeyman,  as  the  business 
in  general  goes.  Have  you  attended  any  of  his  lectures  at 
the  Boyal  Institution?  Cottle  says  he  is  very  greatly 
improved  as  to  the  religious  part  of  the  character  of  his 
mind,  and  that  really  he  is  even  substantially  orthodosp,  &s 
weU  as  a  believer  in  Christianity  in  the  general.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  will  have  the  requisite  perseverance  for  giving 
fim  effect  to  a  review,  if  it  should  ever  be  commenced. 

....  Once  more  I  tell  you  to  become  a  reviewer;  it 
will  fling  your  diction  abroad  iuto  variety  and  freedom.  It 
is  the  best  writing  discipline  in  the  world.  If  that  there 
Coleridge  should  really  begin,  we  will  now  and  then  get  to 

be  of  his  gang You  must  not  think  of  leaving  this 

dusty  planet  without  first  writing  a  valuable  and  a  fine  book 
or  two ;  but  in  order  to  this  you  must  get  more  freedom  of 
diction,  and  this  reviewing  is  the  very  thing.  .  .  . 


LXIII.  TO  MISS  B- 


Ihrome,  February  15,  1808. 
...  I  shall  always  recollect  with  most  grateful  pleasure 
the  very  large  contribution  to  the  interest  and  felicity  of 
my  life  which  has  been  derived  from  your  family  during  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  which  I  trust  will,  at  successive 
times  be  derived  again ;  for  I  should  leave  this  place  with  a 
melancholy  feeling  if  I  did  not  promise  myself  that  I  shall 
sometimes,  wherever  I  may  be  placed,  see  you  in  visits  of 
not  a  short  duration  to  me  and  my  Maria.  ...  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  likely  that  we  shall  continue,  if  life  is  prolonged. 
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any  rery  long  time  at  Bourfcon.  It  is  very  much  too  far 
from  any  grand  scene  of  human  society  and  knowledge  to 
be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  life  to  which  I  am  necessarily  and 
permanently  devoted.  It  is  not,  as  you  well  know,  that  I 
want  to  be  very  much  in  various  society,  but  I  want  the 
means  of  hrummg  and  seeing  with  facility  many  things 
which  are  to  be  ^own  and  seen  only  in,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  very  large  towns.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  would  please  me  better  than  almost  any  other 
place ;  and  if  #e  should  become  residents  there,  it  would 
be  a  thing  of  perfect  ease  to  see  you,  even  frequently. 
Meanwhile  you  must  endeavour  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  visit  Bourton.  Our  residence  there  for  a  short  time — • 
say  for  two  or  three  years — ^if  life  should  continue,  may 
very  well  suit  for  the  tand  of  improvement  and  attainment' 
which  I  am  most  defective  in,  and  most  determined  to 
endeavour  to  acquire. 

I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  so  many  things  and  persons 
that  have  given  vou  pleasure  or  improvement.  In  Cdieridge 
you  saw  one  of  the  highest  class  of  human  beings,  with 
respect  to  combination  of  talents,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  C.  that  he  is  much  more  firmly 
established  in  the  principles  of  religion  than  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life ;  he  is,  as  Mr.  C.  tells  me,  in  a  very  great 
degree  even  orthodox.  If  this  were  previoits  to  his  being 
exposed  to  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  pervert 
human  genius,  one  should  be  less  assured  of  its  value ;  but 
it  is  very  gratifying  when  this  is  the  state  of  such  a  mind 
after  travelling  over  Europe,  associating  with  wits  and 
infidel  philosophers,  and  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
a  thousand  tmngs  tending  to  lead  such  a  mind  into  an 
oblivion  or  rejection  of  Christian  truth.  I  wonder  he 
should  have  maintained  a  theory  on  the  subject  of  taste, 
which,  as  you  observe,  there  are  such  a  multitude  of  facts 
to  confute.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  personally  tell 
all  that  you  observed,  heard,  or  thought,  in  attending  his 
lecture. 

The  friend  to  whom  you  refer  has  been,  since  you  saw 
her,  transferred  by  a  greater  Friend  to  a  happier  region, 
from  which  affection  could  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
recall  her  to  a  life  of  suffering.    That  suffering  no  doubt 
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was  intended,  and  has  conduced  to  qualify  her  for  the 
sublime  scene  and  society  to  which  she  has  been  called. 
It  will  be  very  consolatory  to  you  in  reflection  to  have  seen 
her,  to  have  soothed  her  affliction,  and  to  have  witnessed 
her  preparation  for  the  superior  abodes.  You  will  combine 
the  two  ideas,  of  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is,  in  a  more 
affecting  manner,  and  when  some  of  the  pensiveness  of 
thought  is  removed  by  time,  in  a  more  pleasing  manner, 
than  you  would  have  been  able  to  do  if  you  had  not  seen 
her  once  more  before  the  change.  I  earnestly  hope,  that 
whoever  shall  be  appointed  to  precede  us,  or  to  follow  ua, 
in  the  transition  to  another  life,  we  shall  exercise  incessant 
solicitude  and  diligence,  that  we  may  not  fail  to  be  added 
in  due  time  to  the  hest  and  happiest  beings  in  the  universe. 
When  you  return  hither  you  will  probably  find  the 
generality  of  persons  and  things  much  in  the  same  state  as 
when  you  left  them.  ...  As  to  myself,  I  am  solitary  still, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interesting  hours  which  I  pass  at 
your  house,  and  a  very  occasional  visit  to  a  few  other 
houses.  Sometimes,  from  a  species  of  absolute  force,  I  am 
very  industrious  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  I  relapse  into 
musing  indolence,  or  the  most  desultory  and  uiseless  kind  of 
reading.  Beviewing  has  been  the  chief  part  of  any  thing 
I  could  call  labour  for  a  good  while  past,  and  I  find  it  an 
extremely  advantageous  mode  of  literary  exertion,  as  to  its 
effect  in  strengthening  the  power  of  comprehension  and 
vigorous  expression.  In  this  respect  I  am  sensible  of  a 
gradual,  though  slow,  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  operation.  I  most  sincerely  promise  myself 
to  improve  much  faster  in  ar  given  space  of  time  when  I 
have  an  interesting  domestic  associate,  whose  congenial 
taste  and  solicitude  not  to  live  in  vain  will  often  inspire  a 
degree  of  animation  into  important  pursuits,  which  it  is 
impossible  almost  to  maintain  in  the  cold  Hstlessness  of 
habitual  solitude.  My  estimable  associate  expects  a  very 
hard  life,  in  regard  to  mental  exertion,  and  she  loves  to 
expect  it,  both  as  forming  a  dignified  basis  of  social  interest, 
and  as  strongly  adapted  to  her  own  improvement,  not  to 
mention  that  such  an  occupation  of  social  time  will  mate- 
rially contribute  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  a  business 
which  is  to  be  in  part  the  source  of  competence,  and  may 
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also  obtain  a  little  for  beneficence,  and  may  effect  a  little 
for  public  utility. 

...  I  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  have  lived  so  long  in  this 
world,  without  acquiring  the  painful  knowledge  that  all 
human  hopes  are  subject  to  a  degree  of  disappointment; 
for  this  to  some  certain  extent,  both  myself  and  M.  are 
pensively  prepared;  but  we  do  imiformly  think,  that  if 
Providence  shall  be  benign,  we  have  a  rational  prospect  of 
a  greater  measure  of  felicity  (but  it  seems  almost  presump- 
tion for  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  use  such  a  word)  than 
we  generally  see  in  married  life,  and  that  this  felicity  will 
be  of  a  finer  quality.  We  do  not  forget,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  it  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  mortality  to  experience 
sorrow,  but  we  do  hope  we  cannot  be  fated  to  regard  each 
other  as  the  cause  of  it. 

I  have  just  received  Mr.  Cottle's  new  poem,  "  The  Fall 
of  Cambria,"  in  two  duodecimos,  aad  have  read  a  little, 
from  which  I  think  it  must  be  a  pleasing  work ;  you  can 
mention  it,  if  any  one  asks  you  to  name  a  new  book  for  a 
reading  society. 


LXrV.   TO  THE  BEV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Frame,  March  3, 1808. 

.  .  .  Tes,  the  spring  does  open  upon  me  with  a  fascination 
which  I  have  not  felt  before,  notmthstanding  that  I  have 
often  felt  a  kind  of  worship  of  nature,  on  the  return  of  that 
delightM  season  with  its  flowers,  birds,  and  genial  gales. 
This  once  I  certainly  do  feel  in  its  first  indications  a  deeper 
charm  than  I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  as  fiill  of 
fancy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  much  less  susceptible  of  the  verual  impressions,  and 
have  considered  myself  as  advancing  fast  toward  the  state 
of  feeling  which  I  recoUect  P.  a  few  years  since  described 
himself  to  me  as  having  reached,  the  state  of  feeling  no 
impression  at  all.  And  no  doubt  it  is  &om  the  new  and 
adventitious  cause,  that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  the 
beautiful  days,  which  we  have  had  for  a  week  past. 

I  am  glaa  of  your  concurrence  in  opinion  as  to  the  high 
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Talue,  for  domestic  interest,  of  associated  intellectual  em- 
ployments. This  anticipation  is  both  to  me  and  mj  Maria 
supremely  gratifying,  as  furnishing  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
security  against  etmuif  and  the  waste  of  time, — as  involying 
and  eyen  necessitating,  the  improvement  of  both  our  minds, 
— ^as  improving  them  in  the  same  direcHany  so  as  to  make 
the  individual  attainments  interchangeable,  and  so  to  speak 
mutually  recogmsable, — as  tending  to  promote  our  highest 
interests, — as  giving  scope  for  great  diversification  in  the 
indulgence  of  tenderness, — ^and  as  essentially  conducing  to 
our  ordinary  temporal  means ; — ^to  a  certain  extent,  I  may 
perhaps  add,  as  tending  to  effect  a  little  public  usefiilness. 
.  .  .  We  are  most  powerMLy  convinced,  that  no  mistake 
could  be  more  fatal  tnan  that  of  the  imcalculating  persons 
who  in  forming  such  an  union,  place  their  tohole  reliance  on. 
affection  and  its  indulgences.  This  is  the  wretched  mistake 
commonlj  made  by  very  young  persons,  and  which  I  myself 
was  not  mcapable  of  havmg  made  at  that  age.  For  many- 
years  past,  however,  I  have  been  too  wise.  .  .  .* 

*  ^  Next  to  the  diyine  favour,  jou  rightly  place  your  anticipationfl  of 
happinefls  at  home,  on  congeniality  of  character.  I  know  some  who  have 
neglected  what  regards  character,  and  yet  hare  fondly  imagined  at  least 
that  they  should  not  be  miserable.  Alas!  they  are  now  undeceiyed. 
They  bleed  on  the  altar  erected  by  their  own  folly,  and  thor  wound  is 
incurable.  Every  day  reminds  them  of  felicities  which  they  might  once 
have  secured,  and  irritates  feelings  which  will  be  composed  by  nothing  but 
tiie  opium  of  death.  Half  thdr  virtues  are  shattered,  and  the  other  half 
seem  to  move  in  chains.  They  have  generosity,  but  it  is  chilledl  They 
could  spread  an  intellectual  feast,  but  they  must  each  partake  of  such  a 
feast  without  a  companion.  They  have  energies  which  they  could  wield 
mightily  in  the  animated  ranks  of  the  tacramental  host,  but  those  who 
should  be  their  auidiiaiies  are  their  antagonists.  Thwarted,  forsaken, 
weary,  and  despondent,  they  sink  into  mekincholy  or  misanthropy,  and 
finish  life  without  having  achieved  or  enjoyed  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
was  originally  within  thdr  grasp.  But  why  should  I  intrude  with  this 
gloomy  contrast  on  a  mind  revelling  amidst  delicious  hopes !  Go  forward, 
attended  with  all  auspicious  omens ;  invite  the  fall  influence  of  piety,  and 
having  resources  in  the  divine  attributes,  and  your  own  and  your  Maria's 
mind,  meet  every  vidssitude  of  life,  and  every  frown  of  mortals,  with 
heroic,  wiUi  apostolic  fortitude  and  tranquillity.  I  shall  rejoice  to  witness 
your  progressive  satis&ction." — Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  to  Mr,  Foster,  1808. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  FACTS,  SUGGESTIONS,  ; 
WBITTEN  DUBU^a  MB.  IPOSTBB's  BBSIDBIirGB  AT  TBOMB. 

1.  A  long,  admonitorj,  and  cogent  conyeraation  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  about  education.  Insisted  on  the  indis- 
pensable law  of  habitual,  prompt,  and  absolute  obedience  of 
young  children.  In  observing  on  the  mode  of  obtaining 
this  obedience,  represented  strongly  the  wretchedness  of  the 

Elan  which  does  not  maintain  authority  as  a  necessary  and 
abitual  thing  in  so  uniform  a  manner  that  the  child 
scarcely  eyen  thinks  of  resistance,  any  more  than  of  thrust- 
ing its  hand  into  the  fire, — ^but  by  a  succession  of  violent 
ef^rts,  each  of  which  ig  of  the  nature  of  a  battl^  and  a 
trial  of  strength  and  of  rights  with  the  child,  in  which  the 
success  (when  success  even  of  any  kind  is  gained)  is  just  a 
bare  effect  of  physical  force.^  Strongly  represented  that 
acts  of  authority  and  correction  should  be  done  tnthatU 
hmtle,  in  a  short,  calm,  decisive  manner. 

2.  How  transcendently  ridiculous  is  the  excess  of  the 
passion  of  love,  when  the  object  is  demonstrably  a  very 
insignificant  one.  A  yoimg  newly-married  pair  have  just 
been  in  this  neighbourhood ;  the  young  man  was  opposed 
for  a  while  by  the  girl's  father ;  but  after  some  time,  even 
the  old  feUow  thought  the  young  one  would  die,  if  he  were 
prevented  from  attaining  the  object.  I  could  not  help 
asking  contemptuously,  ^*  And  what  are  the  illustrious 
qualities  of  this  girl  P  (I  had  been  well  informed  she  was 
very  insignificant.)  What  is  she  to  be  to  him,  or  to  do  for 
himP  Has  she  angelic  virtue,  or  extraordinary  sense,  or 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  or  any  other  rare,  inestimable 
resources  for  creating  the  happiness  of  an  associate  P  "  I 
could  perceive  that  some  of  the  persons  (young  ones)  before 
whom  I  ridiculed  this  passion,  understood  me  to  scorn,  and 
therefore  not  to  comprehend,  and  to  be  incapable  of  feeling, 
ardent  sentimentalism  unconditionally,  I  therefore  observ^ 
that  this  ridicule  is  absolutely  warranted  and  rational,  when 
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tbe  object  of  passion  does  really  not  possess  any  of  the 
high  and  rare  qualities;  but  that  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples a  deep  passion  is  dignified  and  rational,  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  the  object  actnall;^  does,  in  the  estimate  of 
sober  intelligence,  possess  distinctions  of  extraordinary 
valtte.  It  would  not  have  been  a  desertion  of  reason,  and 
ridiculous  thing,  to  have  felt  an  enthusiastic  passion  for 
Lady  Jane  Orey.  Certainly  the  excess  of  feeling  which 
regiffds  a  human  being  as  a  kind  of  divinity,  is  in  all  possible 
cases  absurd,  and  therefore  either  ridiculous  or  criminal; 
still  this  does  not  prevent  that  a  £freai  decree  of  passion  is 
in  some  definable  cases  rational. 

3.  Walked  with  a  gentleman  into  a  yeiy  singular  and 
very  beautiful  rural  scene ;  was  disgusted  and  amused  by 
his  inappropriate  and  extravagant  expressions  of  admiration; 

— "  glorious,"  "  incomparable,"  "  why  this  is  heaven  itself" 
&c.  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  really  felt  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest,  but  I  thought  he  did.  I  could 
perceive  he  had  not  the  smallest  perception  of  the  distinct 
kinck  and  gradations  of  beauty,  nor  ot  any  of  the  principles 
and  laws  of  observation.  A  manufactory  is  going  to  be 
built  in  this  solitary  scene;  he  thought  this  wOidd  be  a 
great  improvement  to  it. 

4.  Bemarked  of  several  persons  that  their  minds  are 
sensible  all  round  the  circle  of  their  operations ;  they  are 
silly,  whimsical,  or  perverse  on  no  subject;  they  have 
nothing  of  what  are  sometimes  called  crotchets,  maggots, 
hohbg-horses. 

5.  What  an  inconceivable  measure  of  domestic  mischief 
and  vexation  would  be  prevented  by  a  Kttle  self-government 
in  the  selection  and  pronunciation  of  words. 

6.  Mr.  C,  a  preacher,  told  me  how  very  tiresome  and 
useless  he  felt  the  long  visits  which  he  seemed  under  the 
necessity  of  making, — ^visits,  including,  perhaps,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper.  I  suppose  there  are  hundreds  of  preachers, 
and  thousands  of  other  reflective  persons,  who  would  join 
in  this  complaint.  It  is  high  time  they  should  be  advised 
to  adopt,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  the  value 
and  use  of  time,  a  decisive,  time-saving  plan,  and  that  the 
people  should  be  taught  the  propriety  of  not  censuring  sudi 
a  plan  and  resolution. 
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7,  struck  exceedingly  with  the  thought,  how  completelj 
men,  for  the  most  part,  are  and  must  be  confined  to  their 
own  little  spot  of  this  earth,  like  the  animalcule  belonging 
to  their  own  particular  leaf,  or  rabbits  keeping  ta  flieir 
warren.  It  is  a  great  consolation  under  tma  feeling  of 
extreme  confinement,  that  the  earth  is  substantiallj  the 
same  everywhere ;  in  any  distant  part  which  I  might  wish 
to  see,  the  earth  only  consists  of  earth,  grass,  trees,  hills, 
stones,  waters,  &c.,  with  just  here  and  there,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  as  a  glacier,  a  volcano,  a  vast 
cataract,  a  large  race  of  animals,  or  some  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  human  industry  or  art.  These  oiie  should  be  most 
happy  to  see,  if  one  could  pass  instantaneous^  &om  one  to 
another;  but  the  vast  spaces  between  these  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  world,  and  are  quite  of  a  common  order.  One 
may  nearly  as  well  be  confined  to  a  space  of  ten  square 
miles  as  have  the  power  of  rapidly  expatiating  over  half  a 
continent. 

Interesting  subject  of  speculation. — ^How  men  are  con- 
fined to  their  own  little  habitations ;  their  own  little  district 
of  fields,  paths,  brooks  (or  one  brook),  and  hillocks ;  their 
own  Ettle  circle  of  acquaintance ;  their  own  little  sphere  of 
observation. 

What  is  the  use  or  value  of  communities,  extenduifl;  be* 
yond  actual  communication — of  states,  republics,  kingdoms^ 
empires? 

Kow  can  we  take  interest  enough  in  distant  beings  of 
our  own  sort,  to  feel  anything  that  deserves  to  be  ^dled 
universal  benevolence?  Why  did  the  supreme  Disposer 
put  so  many  beings  in  one  world,  under  circumstances 
which  necessarily  make  them  strangers  to  one  another  ? 

Views  which  strongly  realize  to  me  mind  the  vast  multi-^ 
tude  of  mankind,  tend  to  contract  benevolence.  The  mind 
seems  to  say,  What  can  I  do  with  all  this  crowd  ?  I  cannot 
keep  them  in  my  habitual  view;  I  cannot  extend  my 
affections  to  a  tnousand  millions  of  persons  who  know 
nothing,  and  care  nothing  about  me  or  each  other ;  I  can  do 
them  no  good,  I  can  derive  no  good  from  them ;  they  have 
all  their  own  concerns^  and  I  have  mine ;  if  I  were  this 
moment  annihilated  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  them,  and  if 
a  whole  continent  full  of  them  were  annihilated  it  would 
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be  the  same  to  me; — ^tbere  is  no  connectioii,  nor  relation, 
nor  Bympathy,  nor  mutual  interest  between  us.  I  cannot/ 
therefore,  care  anything  about  them ;  my  affections  cannot 
reach  beyond  these  four  or  five  with  whom  my  own  personal 
interests  are  immediately  connected. 

8.  What  a  numberless  succession  of  distressing  feelings 
must  attend  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  some  striking 
deformity.  I  undengnedly  caused  one  of  these  feelings 
lately,  when  I  called  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  the  house 
of  a  poor  person  in  this  town,  who  belongs  to  our  society. 
There  lives  with  her  another  poor  woman,  who  supports 
herself  by  working  ia  the  fields,  &c.  This  woman  has,  I 
am  told,  a  very  frightful  and  monstrous  configuration  of  the 
one  side  of  her  fiice,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  her  mother  being 
frightened  during  pregnancy.  She  wears  always  a  hand- 
kerchief or  cloth  over  this  side  of  her  face.  Without 
knowing  the  woman  or  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  I 
observed  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  that  the  person's 
face  as  she  sat  by  the  fire,  was  thus  partly  botmd  up,  and 
asked  the  woman  of  the  house,  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
your  friend  PV  and  I  saw  and  regretted  the  movements 
mdicating  confusion  and  distress  in  the  person  in  question, 
while  the  other  was  telling  me  what  the  matter  was.  It 
would  be  a  very  benevolent  exercise  of  talent  to  write  a 
piece  in  the  way  of  consolation  to  persons  labouring  under 
the  affliction  of  deformity.  This  may  indeed  have  been 
liiready  done,  if  one  knew  by  what  author.  I  remember 
having  read  a  foolish  novel  which  professed  to  have  this 
intention.  The  mode  of  doing  it  was,  to  make  the  young 
woman,  by  a  lucky  accident,  become  heiress  to  the  wealth  of 
an  old  noDleman,  amounting  to  £800,000. 

9.  (Of  preachers.)  It  is  strange  to  observe  how  some 
men,  whose  business  is  thought  and  truth,  acquire  no  en- 
largement, accession,  or  novelty  of  ideas,  from  the  course 
of  many  years,  and  a  wide  scope  of  experience.  It  might 
seem  as  if  they  had  slept  the  last  twenty  years,  and  now 
swaked  with  exactly  the  same  intellectual  stock,  which  they 
had  before  they  began  the  nap. 

10.  In  glancing  over  the  movements  and  local  varieties 
of  my  past  life,  I  feel  a  degree  of  regret  to  think  what  an 
immense  number  oi pictures  my  mind  has  lost;  what  a  num^ 
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ber  of  views  of  woods,  hills,  streams,  towns,  ruins,  humaa 
companies,  have  been  before  these  eyes,  and  for  a  while 
painted  on  this  imagination,  which  are  now  quite  yanished. 
Of  a  great  many  others  I  retain  but  the  faintest  trace.  I 
am  led  to  this  reflection  by  having  just  recalled  (I  do  not 
know  what  suggested  it)  the  scenes,  the  persons,  the  con- 
versations at  and  about  Mr.  Chippendale's  in  a  wild  part  of 
Yorkshire,  which  I  have  not  probably  recollected  for  months 
or  years  past.  I  find  this  recollection  associated  (I  am 
totally  ignorant  why)  with  another  scene  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ever  saw  in  reality  or  not,  and  with  a  third 
which  I  did  see  near  Kilkenny  or  Clonmel,  I  cannot  tell 
which.  It  would  really  have  been  a  good  thing  to  have 
kept,  ever  since  the  earliest  youth,  a  progressive  record  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  excited  great  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  to  have  read  over  this  record  entirely 
once  or  twice  every  year,  in  order  to  retain  the  images 
clearly  in  the  mind.  Such  a  plan  would  have  rendered  one's 
retrospect  far  more  distinct  than  it  now  is. 

11.  After  reading  an  hour  or  two  in  Shakespere,  with 
astonishment  at  the  incomparable  accuracy,  and  as  it  were 
tangle  relief  oi  all  his  images,  I  have  walked  an  hour  or 
two  more  in  the  act  of  trying  to  take  on  my  mind  the  most 
perfect  perceptions  possible  of  all  the  surrounding  objects 
and  circumstances.  Found  and  have  very  often  found,  that 
set  laborious  attention  is  absolutely  necessary  to  this.  I 
take  no  images  completely,  itmohmtarily  and  imconsciamly. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  a  good  way  of  taking  a  wide 
general  image,  to  open  the  eyes,  and  let  them  fix  or  wander 
without  precisely  looking  at  any  thing  (even  when  they 
are  fixed)  strongly  the  while  exerting  the  mind  to  seize 
the  whole  compass  at  once  of  all  that  can  thus  come  into 
the  eye. 

12.  Never  before  so  attentively  observed,  between  where 
I  sat  and  the  light,  the  manner  in  which  the  drops  of  rain 
fiill.  They  form  a  vast  number  of  contimwui  lines,  and  thus 
have  &r  less  the  appearance  of  multitude  and  confusion, 
than  it  would  seem  that  so  vast  a  number  must  produce. 
They  (these  lines)  have  some  little  the  appearance  of  MLing 
^arrows. 

13.  Observed  a  long  time,  through  a  small  opening  in  a 
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completely  built  and  closed  shed,  a  cow  and  caif.  The  cow 
advanced  ner  head  to  the  opening  to  observe  me  too.  We 
looked  in  each  other's  face^  at  a  yerr  short  distance,  a  long 
time,  and  I  indtdged  a  kind  of  wondering  about  the  nature 
of  our  mutual  consciouisness  and  thought  of  each  other.  (By 
the  way,  the  mutual  reco|^tion  of  bemgs  of  any  order,  is  a 
yery  strange  and  mysterious  thing.)  I  observed  the  great 
dijQ^rence  between  the  degree  of  mtelligence  express^  in 
the  eyes  and  looks  of  the  cow,  and  in  those  of  the  calf.  Yet 
vastly  less  difference  than  between  the  looks  of  a  human 
infant  and  a  mature  person. 

Observed  the  beautiM  appearance  of  the  numerous  shin- 
ing flexures  or  wrinkles  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the 
cow.  Noticed  also,  an  exquisite  beautiful  cerulean  appear- 
ance within  the  eyes  of  the  cal^  in  the  half-darkness  ^ore 
than  half)  of  the  shed. 

Observed  that  the  cow's  attenUon  was  much  more  excited 
(even  when  the  calf  did  look  at  me),  and  much  longer 
fixed  and  continued,  than  that  of  the  calf.  (Tide  Journal^ 
792.) 

14.  Have  been  a  thousand  times  struck,  and  very  forcibly 
this  morning,  with  the  miserable,  degraded,  and  almost 
revolting  appearance,  of  the  visages,  both  in  features  and 
expression,  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  poor,  especially  when 
old.  Oh,  how  little  is  made  of  the  human  species  in  dignity, 
refinement,  knowledge,  and  happiness,  in  comparison  with 
what  they  might  become,  under  the  influence  of  good  insti* 
tutions— of  education: — of  religion,  and  a  state  of  society 
^hich  should  eadhf  secure  a  competence  without  so  much 
labour! 

15.  I  have  seen  the  bad  effect  between  a  husband  and 
wife,  of  the  one  of  them  pertinaciously  retaining  some 
tecret,  as  inviolable,  which  the  other  knows  him  or  her  to 
possess,  and  wishes,  for  the  very  sake  of  the  pleasure  of 
total  union  and  confidence,  to  be  simply  informed  of;  and 
which  is  retained  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  my  inde- 
pendence—that I  can  keep  a  secret — that  I  have  a  will  of 
my  own — ^that  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  tell  a  thing — or  that 
when  I  have  said  I  would  not  tell,  I  will  stand  to  my  word. 

My  distinctest  recollection  of  this  kind  is  in  the  ease  of » 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  — ^.    Mrs.  -^—  was  a  widow,  and  a  number 
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of  years  older  than  Mr. .    She,  durmg  their  courtship, 

was  one  time  poing  to  tell  him  her  age,  for  the  sake  of 
frankness ;  he^  in  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  said  he  would  not 
hear  anything  about  her  age;  he  did  not  care  about  her 
being  a  little  older  than  himself;  she  therefore  did  not  tell 
him  ner  age.  After  they  were  married,  perhaps  a  good 
while  after  (the^  had  been  married  many  years  at  the  time 
I  became  acquainted  with  them),  he  wisned,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  friendly,  or  of  slight,  curiosity,  to  know  how  old  she 
was ;  she  said  he  had  not  let  her  tell  this  before,  and  she 
therefore  did  not  choose  to  tell  him  now.  This  siaruck  him 
as  a  somewhat  unfriendly  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
a  kind  of  artificial  impoitance  to  the  secret,  merely  as  being 
a  guarded  secret.  These  feelings  naturally  cauised  a  pro-* 
pensity  to  recur  frequently  to  this  trifling  circumstance, 
with  yarious  modes  of  attempting  to  elicit  the  secret ;  but 
no,  she  would  keep  her  secret,  that  she  would, — and  would 
defy  him  ever  to  learn  what  he  was  so  curious  to  know. 

I  have  a  number  of  times  seen  him  either  hurt  or  vexed 
by  her  silly  obstinacy  in  retaining  this  petty  means  of  plagu- 
ing him  when  he  was  inclined  to  be  curious.  This  little 
dirty  feeling  of  keeping  an  advantage  against  him ;  of  hav-' 
ing  sometlung  whicn  she  could  defy  him  to  obtain,  was  her 
motive ;  for  nothing  at  aU  depended  on  her  age,  or  on  hia 
knowing  it.  How  much  I  despised  a  woman  who  could 
forego  one  particle  of  the  affection  which  a  kind  discarding 
of  all  reserve  might  have  excited,  for  so  stupid  a  kind  of 
pleasure. 

16,  When  we  were  remarking  that  vanity  is  confined  to 
no  station,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  possible  accom- 
plishment on  which  men  may  not  pique  themselves,  Mr< 
Hiskett  told  me  he  knew  a  man  who  used  to  break  stones 
on  the  road,  who  was  vain  in  a  very  high  degree  of  his 
excellence  in  this  department;  he  would  break  a  load  of 
stones  with  any  man  in  England.  He  added  that  he  had 
heard  a  chimney-sweeper  indulge  in  the  same  boast  of 
superiority,  with  an  appearance  of  great  self-complacency* 

It  is  most  mortifjdng  to  feel  how  little  the  clearest  pos- 
sible perception  of  a  certain  class  of  feelings,  being  both 
irreligious  and  despicable,  and  the  clearest  possible  percep- 
tion when  these  feelings  rise  in  the  mind,  and,  in  addition^ 
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an  extreme  contempt  of  these  feelings,  and  of  one's  self  foi^ 
indulging,  and  even  for  being  subject  to  tbem — ^how  little 
all  tlui9  tends  to  prevent  their  rising  in  the  mind.  This  is 
mj  own  experience  in  respect  of  vatdtff,  whether  as  to  its 
pleased  or  its  mortified  feelings.  Yet  I  would  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  feel  that  these  hateful  weeds 
are  eradicated.  An  accurate  perception  of  what  feelings 
are  vanity,  or  at  least  will  appear  so  if  disclosed,  enables 
one  to  preserve  an  appearance  tolerably  £ree  from  the  signs 
of  vanity ;  but  under  this  managed  appearance  one  has  the 
loathsome  consciouftness  how  much  oi  the  vile  feeling  there 
is  within.  Even  at  this  moment  I  feel  vanity  in  havw^  this 
accurate  perception  of  what  my  feehngs  are,  and  how  they, 
would  appear.    I  feel  vanity  to  think,  that  probably  if  a 

rd  judge  of  human  nature  were  casually  to  see  these  lines 
would  say,  "How  well  he  understcuids  himself;  how 
lar  he  is  from  the  weakness  of  being  duped  by  his  own 
mini"* 

17.  One  has  been  amused  sometimes,  when  the  one  of 
the  domestic  associates  has  advanced  an  opinion,  or  recited 
a  supposed  £ek^,  which  the  other  has  thought  extremely 
absurd,  to  see  that  other  in  haste  to  express  Ms  or  her  con- 
tempt of  such  folly  of  opinion,  or  credulity  of  belief,  instead 
of  silentl;|^  sliding  the  circumstance  or  the  subject  out  of 
conversation,  or  mildlv  expressing  that  he  or  she  cannot 
entirely  concur  in  opinion  or  beUef^  and  endeavouring  to 
make  as  good  a  retreat  as  possible  for  the  associate's 
ignorance  or  weakness.  I  say  one  has  been  amused;  but 
in  some  instances  one  has  felt  a  painful  sympathy  with  the 
person  so  treated  with  scorn  by  an  intimate  relative,  and 
oefore  a  number  of  witnesses,  each  of  whom  would  have 
politely  let  pass  the  unfortunate  remark  or  narration. 
Striking  instences  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  *— ,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs. .    Mr. said,  "  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,  my 

*  La  yanit^  est  si  ancr^e  dans  le  oceur  de  I'homtne,  qu'un  goujat,  un 
marmiton,  un  crocheteur  se  vanto  et  yeut  ayoir  ses  admuateun:  et  les 
philosophes  mfeme  en  veulent  Ceux  qui  ^crivent  contie  la  gjioire  veulent 
avoir  la  gloire  d'avoir  Men  6crit ;  et  ceux  qui  le  lisent  yeulent*  avoir  la 
gloire  de  I'avoir  lu ;  et  moi  qui  ^cris  ced,  yai  peui4tie  cette  envie ;  et 
peut-Atre  que  ceux  qui  le  liront  raniont  aussL — Pasoal,  Feru^etf  Pfyrtie  I. 
art.v.3. 
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dear.'-  Dr. said,  "  Do  make  a  little  use  of  yoitf  rea- 
son," when  his  wife  told  a  story  which  she  had  heard  of 
Lord  somebody  having  expended  £30,000  on  a  breed  of 
turkeys. 

18.  Was  told  of  a  party  of  musicians,  who  heard  with 
indifference  the  first  long-expected  account  of  the  victory 
over  the  combined  fleets,  and  seemed  almost  vexed  at  the 
interruption.  I  wsb  disposed  to  applaud  them;  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  men  ought  to  be  so  mtent  on  their  work  as 
to  deprecate  evejy  interruption,  and  to  feel  that  that  is  what 
they  nave  at  present  to  mind, 

19.  How  glad  one  is  this  morning,  that  one  did  not  say 
some  things  to  which  an  indignant  feeling  prompted  last 
evening,  and  which  at  the  time  would  have  appeared  to 
one's  judgment  as  pure  justice ;  but  which  it  is  now  very 
easy  to  see,  would  have  been  partly  unjust  and  altogether 
useless,  and  would  have  caused  a  very  awkward  social 
embarrassment  this  morning.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
one  shall  attain  a  state  of  mind  which  wm  permit,  at  every 
instant^  a  luminous  and  impartial  operation  of  the  under- 
standing  ? 

20.  Most  forcibly  struck  yesterday,  while  hearing  S.  G.'s 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  his  wife  (sufferings  which  she 
has  now  endured  several  years,  and  of  which  she  has  no 
prospect  of  a  termination,  or  even  relaxation,  but  by  death), 
with  these  two  considerations : — 1.  How  little  one  realizes 
to  thought  or  feeling  the  sufferings  of  others,  while  one  ia 
Well  one's  self. — 2.  What  infinite  cogency  ought  to  be  felt 
in  the  duty  of  making  the  best  and  most  indefatigable 
improvement  of  health  and  ease,  while  they  continue  to  be 
granted.  Oh,  what  a  mass  of  guilt,  on  this  account,  my 
conscience  pronounces  on  the  review  of  past  life. 

21.  I  have  just  crushed  a  moth  which  was  hurt  by  flying 
near  the  candle.  I  have  thus  demolished  a  most  admirable 
system  of  mechanism,  motion,  sensation,  life.  Is  the  being 
destroyed?  does  no  finer  part  survive?  is  this  active, 
animated  creature  now  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion  and 
unconsciousness  ? 

22.  Becollect,  in  some  vulgar  instances,  the  vast  differ^ 
ence  as  to  a  man's  manners,  between  his  being  in  the 
immediate  sphere  of  his  practice  and  authority,  and  out  of 
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it.  Bemarlukble  instance  in  the  captain  of  a  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  packet ;  instance  in  a  collier  at  Norton,  a  -  kind  of 
foreman.  He  was  quite  an  unassuming,  and  what  is  called 
sheepish  creature  in  a  parlour  where  I  had  seen  him  before, 
but  he  was  all  man  when  seen  on  his  own  proper  gromid ; 
all  man,  not  only  in  respect  of  his  habitual  companions,  but 
in  respect  of  the  yery  identical  persons  whom  he  had  been 
so  awrward  and  hali-timid  with,  in  the  parlour. 

23.  While  Mr.  D.  was  reading  a  chapter  this  morning, 
I  had  a  deep  feeling  of  dislilring  all  social  exercises,  unless 
it  could  be  with  an  individuaL  or  two  with  whom  I  could 
feel  an  entire  reciprocation  of  soul.  This  was  a  feeling  of 
individualitfff  not  of  impiety;  and  how  often  I  have  ex« 
perienoed  it,  even  in  the  presence  of  worthy  people ; — a 
feeling  as  if  I  could  wish  to  vanish  out  of  the  room,  and 
find  myself  walking  in  some  lonely  wood.  I  have  a  feeling 
of  being  still  completely  insulated,  and  that  therefore  the 
forme  of  a  serious  sociality  are  irksome.  This  is  not  felt  in 
the  public  exercises  of  a  congregation,  by  the  ofBlcial  person, 
because  he  feels  to  be  occupied  in  Jus  own  work^  as  am 
official  and  imulaled  individual^  and  not  as  one  of  the  large 
and  heterogeneous  company.  His  sympathies  are  not  seek- 
ing to  mingle  with  all  the  beings  who  are  present,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  feel  as  if  they  ought  to  do,  when  it  is 
only  a  small  domestic  party. 

24f.  I  know  not  how  to  bring  into  intelligible  description 
a  feeling  which  I  have  many  tunes  been  obscurely  conscious 
of  having,  and  particularly  in  two  or  three  instances  of 
late ; — a  leeling  of  revolting  when  I  find  myself  coining  into 
any  thing  like  intimate,  confiding  kindness  (I  have  no 
reference  to  any  kind  of  personalties  whatever)  with  per* 
sons,  however  worthy  and  kind,  if  they  are  not  the  indi- 
vidual or  two  with  whom  my  intimacy  can  be  congenial  and 
entire.  It  is  a  part  and  an  operation  of  the  same  feeling 
which  would  recoil  from  the  direct  personalities  of  love  with 
any  one  that  was  not  the  absolute  object  of  love.  It  is  a 
noble  law,  that  (in  the  case  of  a  refined  and  reflective  mind 
at  least)  all  the  symbols  that  of  right  belong  to  tenderness 
are  felt  to  be  out  of  place  with  any  one  but  a  real  object  of 
tenderness.  But  according  to  this  law,  conjugal  life,  with  a 
being  that  is  not  sympathetic,  congenial,  and  beloved,  must 
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be  a  veiy  teyolting  and  odious  thing,  to  a  person  of  such  a 
mind  as  I  have  mentioned.  That  this  is  a  tact  I  now  recoU 
lect  to  have  heard  emphatically  asserted  by  a  sensible  man. 

25.  Wesley's  moderation  in  sleep,  and  his  rigid  con- 
stancy in  rismg  early,  being  mentioned  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Bradbum,  who  travefled  with  "Wesley  almost  con- 
stantly for  years,  he  said  that  Wesley  generally  slept 
Beyer£U  honra  in  the  course  of  the  day;  that  he  had  himself 
seen  him  sleep  three  hours  together  often  enough.  This 
was  chiefly  in  his  carriage,  in  which  he  accustomed  himself 
to  sleep  on  his  journeys,  and  in  which  he  slept  as  regularly, 
as  easily,  and  as  soundly,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  l^d.  A 
zealous,  ignorant  Methodist,  who  considered  Wesley  as 
altogether  an  angel,  was  most  indignant  at  hearing  this  said 
by  Mr.  S.,  who  heard  Bradbum  say  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Bradbum  must  be  a  liar !" 

26.  Have  been  looking  a  little  while  in  the  parish  register 
of  this  town,  which  begins  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  I 
felt  something  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  even  in  such  a 
dull  thing  as  this.  The  impression  is  from  reflecting  that 
all  these  persons  (those  recorded,  and  those  who  recorded 
them,  in  the  earlier  part)  are  so  long  since  dead ;  and  that 
80  many  of  the  things,  and  persons,  and  events,  that  we 
look  back  upon  as  long  since  gone,  were  posterior  to  the 
birth  or  marriage  here  recorded. 

27.  Had  a  most  beautiful  evening  walk,  and  a  diversity 
of  views.  Prom  an  eminence  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of 
wood,  the  soft  moulded  forms  of  the  superficies  of  which 
were  inexpressibly  beautiful ; — distant  country;  remote  hills 
and  horizon ;  setting  sun,  the  White  Horse^  the  venerable 
memorial  of  Alfred,  which  I  looked  upon  with  an  emotion 
which  few  other  monuments  could  cause.  There  was  a 
most  enchanting  softness  spread  over  the  whole  view  of 
heaven  and  earth,  which  gradually  £aded  into  the  sombre, 
and  then  the  gloom  of  evening. 

28.  How  strongly  the  wish  comes  on  me  while  traversing 
tnis  solitude,  in  the  twilight  hour,  that  I  may  not  live  a 
trifling  idle  life,  that  I  may  not  live  altogether  in  vain. 
How  powerfully  I  felt  this  same  sentiment  when  standing 
by  the  White  JEEorse^  on  the  Westbuiy  hills,  and  apostro- 
phising the  spirit  of  Alfred.    What  despicable  earth  I 
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must  liave  been  net  to  feel  in  this  manner  in  Bach  a 

situation  witk  its  associations The  sun  is  setting. 

Go,  glorious  and  beneficent  orb ;  I  am  sorry  if  thou  shalt 
not  be  immortal.  Oh  I  hope  I  shall  never  more  waste  thylight. 

29.  I  am  privileged  to  see  one  more  night  of  surpassing 
beauty ; — a  moonlight  night,  with  a  gentle,  unequal  gale,  in 
an  August  so  temperate,  and  so  wet  with  delicious  rains, 
that  the  irUen^e  green  of  the  earth  is  ^roeptible  b^  this 
moonlight.  I  feel  an  earnest  wish  to  seize  such  a  view  of 
nature,  and  fix  it  in  my  mind,  even  for  ever.  It  w  a  very 
noble  luxury  to  see  such  aspects  of  solemn  beauty;  and  1 
will  not  be  ungrateful  nor  ne&^lectfiil. 

30.  A  wide  soft  scene  of  field  and  wood: — one  most 
forcibly  feels  the  insufficiency  of  those  despicable  things 
called  wards — ^to  do  justice  to  "Nature  at  this  season.  After 
a  succession  of  warm  and  rainy  days  the  green  seems  infi- 
nitely condensed,  it  is  more  deepfy  green  than  one  ever, 
almost  saw.  The  slight  yellow  tinge  now  assumed  by  the 
com  fields  is  unharmonums,  but  yet  extremely  welcome.  If 
I  describe  this  as  a  sedate  evening,  the  wordw]!  appear  dull, 
but  the  thinff  to  which  this  word  is  inapplicable,  is  extremely 
bland  and  pateM.  The  air  has  a  considerable  current  and 
is  most  b{£ny.  It  is  equally  and  perfectly  &ee  &om  the 
sultriness  of  summer,  and  the  chilness  of  winter.  Indeed 
it  has  nothing  of  the  chilness  which  is  usual  in  a  summer 
evening,  alter  and  contrasted  with  a  hot  day.  This  is  of  all 
kinds  of  weather,  the  weather  for  me ;  it  is  not  specifically 
adapted  to  one  season,  and  therefore  partly  pleasing  and 
partly  not  so ;  but  it  is  all  pleasing,  it  is  a  weather  for 
universality,  and  such  as  one  might  wish  to  last  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

31.  Have  been  reading  a  most  awfiil  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  how  &r  correct  is  one  of  the  feelings 
caused  by  this  description  P  namely  this ;  a  feeling  as  if  the 
actions  of  man,  in  a  moral  view,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
Creator,  could  scarcely  be  of  any  manner  of  consequence ; 
the  creature  as  a  physical  being  appearing  so  inconceivably 
insimificant,  so  despicable,  so  much  on  a  level  with  the  , 
sm^lest  reptile,  when  he  and  his  powers,  &c.,  are  placed  in 
thought  beside  these  enormous  natural  phenomena  and 
powers. 
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J3ut  the  feeling  cannot  be  right  when  it  goes  the  length, 
as  I  feel  it  inclined  to  do,  of  annihilating  all  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  way  of  asking.  What 
signifies  it  what  thoughts,  as  they  are  called,  this  despicable 
animalcule  entertains  in  what  he  calls  his  mind?  what 
signifies  it  into  what  articulations  he  may  form  the  trivial 
sound  which  he  calls  his  voice,  in  uttering  what  he  calls 
speech?  what  can  it  signify  in  what  manner  he  uses  his 
insect  limbs  in  what  he  calls  action,  and  sometimes  conduct? 
what  signifies  all  the  trivial  action,  thought,  speech,  and 
existence  itself  of  such  an  atom,  that  he  should  deem 
himself  under  some  sublime  law  of  accountableness  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit,  and  there  should  be  an  awful  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  evil  in  such  an  agent  ? 

Perhaps  after  all,  there  is  but  little  real  analogy  between 
the  ph^rical  and  the  moral  standard  of  great  and  little ; 
perhaps  not  enough  to  warrant  our  drawing  from  the  one 
any  measures  by  which  to  judge  of  the  things  belonging  to 
the  other.  Taken  as  a  mere  jniysical  agent,  maf,  compared 
to  the  physical  powers  and  grandeur  of  a  volcano  is  infinitely 
little  and  despicable ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  physical  powers 
and  being  that  man  finds  his  true  value;  he  is  an 
intellectual  and  moral  agent,  and  if  the  phenomena  and 
qualities  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  beiag  could  possibly 
be  justly  compared,  by  means,  if  it  existed,  of  any  inter- 
mediate principle  and  common  measure  of  proportions,  with 
the  grand  physical  phenomena  of  an  earthquake,  a  stormy 
ocean,  or  a  volcano,  those  moral  phenomena  might  prove 
much  the  more  grand.* 

While  reading  this  tremendous  account  of  Vesuvius  (and 
as  long  as  it  IS  forcibly  remembered)  how  contemptible 
appears  my  own  comparison  of  the  valour  and  anger  of 
Homer's  heroes  to  Vesuvius.t    Achilles  like  Vesuvius!! 

*  L'homxne  n'est  qu'un  roseau  le  plus  &ible  de  la  nature,  mais  c'est  un 
rofleau  penaant.  II  ne  &ut  pas  que  I'univen  entier  s'arme  pour  P^cnwer.. 
Une  vapeuT,  une  goutte  d'eau  suffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais  quand  Puniyers 
r^crasendt,  Phomme  sendt  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue,  parce  qu'U 
sait  qu'il  meurt ;  et  I'avantage  que  Tuniyers  a  sur  lui,  l\uiiyeFS  n*en  sait 
lien.  Ainsi  toute  notre  dignity  conaste  dsms  la  pens^  C^est  de  \k  qu'il 
&ut  nous  releyer,  non  de  Tespace  et  de  la  dur6e.  Trayaillons  done  a  bien 
penser ;  yoila  la  piiucipe  de  la  morale. — Pasoal,  Pensies^  Partie  I.  art* 

f  <'  Let  this  BUMtpC&le  ifoath,  after  haying  mingled  and  burned  in 
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How  impossible  to  haye  made  such  a  comparison,  if  I  had 
composed  tkose  sentences  while  under  the  full  impression  of 
the  account  I  have  just  now  read,  of  the  awful  phenomena 
of  one  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  (in  Dr,  Gregory's 
Economy  of  Nature).  But  yet,  is  it  absurd  in  regard  to  the 
ideoi  of  the  reader,  who  probably  has  not  in  his  mind,  any 
more  than  the  writer  had  in  his,  a  grand  habitual  idea  of  the 
volcano  P  to  him  it  will  be  hut  strong  enough^  and  he  wiU  feel 
no  eztravaf^ce.  Whereas,  had  some  much  inferior  thing 
been  mentioned  (as  a  Jwrnace  for  instance),  it  would  hare 
appeared  quite  feeble,  and  almost  despicable,  as  a  parallel  to 
Achilles  and  Diomedes.  We  do  injustice  to  almost  every 
thin^  we  mention ;  our  ideas  are  infinitely  less  (if  it  is  any 
Bubhme  object  at  least)  than  the  thin^  itself. 

32.  Beauty  when  in  any  graceful  way  associated  with 
grandeur  becomes  more  beautiful  Instance, — some  fine 
trees  seen  on  the  dowing  horizon,  just  after  the  sun  is  set. 

83.  A  large  and  very  aged  thorn,  but  still  in  a  fiill  and 
vigorous  state,  prolific  of  its  prickles.  Analogy, — ^an  old 
anan  whose  vices  are  still  in  full  vigour. 

84u  Very  curious  appearance  of  the  collective  vibraHon  of 
aU  the  wings  of  a  very  large  number  of  rooks  flying  away. 
To  take  the  image  to  advantage,  the  eye  must  vapiely  fix  on 
the  whole  company,  and  not  be  let  to  single  out  any 
individuals. 

35.  To  exert  a  |;reat  degree  of  attention  in  an  instant,  is  a 
most  desirable  thing.  One  might — one  now  and  then  can, 
throw  one's  whole  soul  through  one's  eyes  in  a  single  glance. 

36.  There  is  a  time  for  the  most  easily  agitated  thing  to  be 
at  rest ;  a  willow,  with  exceedingly  slender  and  tall  sprigs,  is 
perfectly  still,  even  to  the  last  lea^  which  does  not  tremble  in 
this  evening  calmness. 

37.  I  really  feel  a  special  sympathy  with  this  bat  which 
flies  round  and  round  over  my  head,  and  with  yonder  owl 
which  I  hear  from  a  distance. 

88.  How  very  imperfectly  five  months  hence,  in  winter,  I 

imagination  among  heroes,  whose  valour  and  anger  flame  like  Vesuvina, 
who  wade  in  blood,  trample  on  djdog  foes,  and  hurl  defiance  against  earth 
and  heaven ;  let  him  be  led  into  the  companj  of  Jesus  Chnst  and  his 
disdples,  as  displayed  by  the  eyangelists,  with  whose  narrative,  I  will 
Buppose,  he  is  but  slightly  acquamted  before." — Essay  on  the  Aversion  qf 
Mem  qf  Taste  io  Evangelical  Religion,    Letter  V, 
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shall  be  able  to  form  the  image  of  this  soft  and  beautiful 
scene  and  season.  One  of  these  exquisite  pictures  formed 
by  a  tree  on  the  sky,  will  then  be  but  faintly  imagined. 

89.  Extremely  grand  appearance  of  the  douds  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Chiefly  a  soft,  darkened  red,  becoming 
quite  dark  above  and  then  below,  slang  the  horizon,  a  rid^e 
of  dark  purple  mountains  .  .  —  It  is  now  become  still 
ibore  beautiful.  The  appearance  of  some  of  these  clouds  is 
very  remarkable,  for  being  at  once  extremely  sofb,  and 
exlremely  bright,  an  union  which  painting  cannot  reach. — 
WhUe  I  am  writing  these  lines  almost  all  this  brightness  is 
gone ;  the  whole  is  fisiding  into  the  gloom  of  evening.  The 
papillons  of  the  night  have  begun  to  appear. 

40.  When  stan&ig  on  a  high  eminence  one  feels  partly  a 
greater  being  and  partly  a  less; — greater,  as  commanding  an 
ampler  view  —  less,  as  needing  tbos  heap  of  earth  to  mount 
one's  littleness  to  this  privilege. 

41.  One  verifies  in  a  scene  like  this  one's  real  superiority 
to  the  brutes,  which  take  no  interest  in  the  wide  diversity  of 
beauties,  or  in  this  evening  solenmity. 

42.  This  seems  to  be  the  hour  of  Jubilee  for  hares.  Yet 
they  cannot  trust  me;  they  run  into  their  woody  covert. 
To  catch  the  sight,  a  distinct  sight  of  each  one  of  them  as 
they  go,  is  a  good  exercise  for  quickness  of  eye. 

48.  How  rapidly  all  that  is  beautiful  is  passing  away.  The 
flowers  of  the  year,  an  almost  infinite  number,  are  a]inost*all 
gone,  and  will  be  flowers  no  more.  Soon,  very  soon,  this 
rich  immensity  of  foliage  which  still  continues,  and  this 
delightful  verdure  over  the  plains  and  hills,  will  also  be 
vanished  away  to  be  seen  no  more  for  ever.  The  next  will 
be  altogether  a  new  production  in  its  own  year,  and  it  also 
will  have  its  season  and  depart  for  ever.  The  animal  tribes 
will  also  have  theirs  and  not  very  long  hence  will  be  all  dead. 
On  re-opening  the  book  I  find  two  of  these  animals,  two 
little  flies,  dead  on  the  page,  having  been  closed  in  without 
my  perceiving  it,  when  I  a  moment  since  shut  the  book. 
They,  even  they,  were  gay  and  full  of  life  at  that  recent 
moment  that  I  wrote  the  sentence  respecting  the  fleeting 
life  of  the  animal  tribes. 


TOJ*.  I. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

HESIDE^Cl!  AT  BOTTBTOW-OlT-THE-WATEll— VISIT  TO  TBOMB 
— ^ECLBCTIO  BBVIBir — ^BIBTH  OF  HIS  SOlf — ^BIOTTBSIOK 
INTO  HOBTH  WALES — ^YISIT  TO  BBI8T0L  AHB  FBOMX — 
hall's  FBXAOHnrCI — ^DXATH  07  HIS  PABBITTS — ^DOKXSTIC 
HABITS — BEMOYAL  TO  DOTTNEin). 

1808—1817. 

Mb.  Fo8TBB*s  marriage  took  place  in  May,  1808.  In  one 
of  his  earliest  letters  after  this  event,  addressed  to  a  highly 
esteemed  friend*  at  Erome,  he  says,  ''  If  the  distance  of 
some  miles  and  some  months  conld  obliterate  from  my  own 
mind  all  regard  for  persons  with  whom  I  have  passed  so 
many  agreeable  and  animated  hours,  I  ought  to  conclude 
that  I  am  myself  no  longer  remembered  with  kindness  at 
the  Iron-Gates,  or  at  the  cottage ;  but  as  I  experience  no 
such  effect  of  time  and  distance,  I  will  not  let  myself  believe 
it  is  experienced  by  my  friends,  especially  as  probably  less 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  circumstances  than  in 
mine ;  unless,  indeed,  my  good  friend  Miss  S.  has  by  this 
time  been  (where  I  have  repeatedly  warned  you  there  was 
danger  of  her  going)  to  Gretna  Green.  In  this  last  case,  I 
fear  that  she  at  least  will  have  quite  forgotten  me,  whereas 
I,  after  an  adventure  somewhat  of  this  kind,  have  a  very 
faithful  and  friendly  remembrance  of  her.  I  seem  to  have 
so  little  more  to  tell  about  myself  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  situation  caused  by  that  adventure,  that  I  clearly 
perceived  those  adventurers  who  fill  long  volumes  with  their 
own  story,  must  make  very  large  use  of  fiction ;  and  that  a 
*  Mn.  John  Sheppard,  August  3,  1808. 
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book  which  I  have  just  been  reading,  written  by  a  very 
plain-sailing  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Ghiss,  who 
narrates  a  grand  voyage  of  discovery,  across  the  continent 
of  North  America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back  again,  in 
a  rather  thin  octavo,  is  the  very  standard  for  fdl,  who,  in  re- 
lating their  own  adventures,  are  determined  to  tell  nothing 
but  what  is  new,  and  nothing  bat  what  is  true.  For 
myself  indeed,  if  I  will  tell  nothing  but  what  is  true,  I 
must  tell  nothing  at  all  that  is  new,  for  as  to  saying,  that  I 
am  happy  in  the  changed  situation,  that  is  but  the  same 
thing  that  a  tolerable  niunber  of  millions  of  men  have  said 
of  themselves  when  they  had  been  married  hardly  three 
months. 

'^  K I  were  a  young  man,  I  should  very  likely  be  saying 
with  a  prompt  and  sanguine  confidence, — ^  Well,  and  why 
may  not  a  man,  who  can  be  happy  with  an  associate  three 
months,  assure  himself  of  a  similar  happiness,  if  they  should 
live  three  years,  or  even  thirty  years?'  But  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  well  aware  how  many  people,  who  are  wiser 
than  myself,  would  laugh  at  the  romantic  cast  of  such  a  pre- 
sumption, and  shall  therefore  keep  the  notion  to  myself. 

^'  My  habits  in  this  new  residence  are  sober,  quiet,  and 
recluse,  to  the  last  degree.  I  will  answer  for  it,  there  is  not 
a  mouse  that  haunts  any  bank,  or  brake,  or  bam,  in  this 
county,  that  is  seldomer  seen  than  I  am,  or  that  runs  more 
instantly  into  its  hiding-place,  if  it  should  happen  to  meet 
any  eye,  even  that  of  a  cat.  My  life,  when  at  Wall-bridge, 
was  perfect  dissipation,  as  to  the  artide  of  visiting,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  now;  but  I  do  not,  therefore,  in- 
siauate  it  is  a  life  of  industry:  exeepting  a  quantity  of 
reading,  thare  has  been  but  a  miserably  small  portion  of 
work  done  since  I  came  hither,  and  since  I  entered  the 
house  in  which  I  am  now  writing ;  I  am  vowing,  however, 
and  almost  beginning  to  mend." 

z  2 
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"  Nobody  in  the  village,"  he  tells  another  Mend;*  '**  ex- 
cept the  sick  or  lame,  has  kept  so  well  at  home,  as  we  have 
done  the  last  ten  weeks.  We  almost  literally  go  no  whither, 
but  to  meeting  on  the  Sunday,  and  a  short  walk  into  the 
fields  sometimes  in  the  eyenings  of  the  other  days.  I 
belieye  we  are  thought  the  strangest  people  in  the  place, 
and  it  is  y&rj  convenient  to  me  they  should  think  so.  But 
they  think  this  stay-at-home  fondness,  this  being  so  satisfied 
with  each  other,  will,  in  due  time,  have  had  its  day,  and 
leave  us  to  wish  for  the  assistance  of  our  neighbours  to  help 
us  drag  on  the  tediousness  of  life.  They  are  not,  however, 
apprised,  what  a  vast  number  of  guarto  and  octavo  books 
there  are  yet  on  the  shelf,  or  likely  to  come  there.  Till  a 
tolerable  share  of  these  are  conquered,  we  must  make  shift 
to  endure  each  other's  company  alone,  as  well  as  we  can." 
In  another  letter,t  he  describes  the  village  as  being  '^  the 
one  place  in  the  world  where  nothing  can  be  said  to  happen 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  year ;  nothing  that  is  worth  tell- 
ing at  the  distance  of  five  miles  off."  "  This,"  he  adds,  "  is, 
perhaps,  a  very  good  thing  to  say  of  a  place,  when  one  con- 
siders how  much  that  is  remarkably  bad  takes  place  in  most 
other  towns  and  villages.  To  have  nothing  remarkable  to 
say  of  the  events  of  a  place,  where  there  are  a  good  many 
people,  is  surely  some  proof  that  Satan  is  not  so  active 
there  as  in  some  other  of  his  haunts.  There  are  several 
places  round,  at  no  great  distance,  where  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  notable  incidents  are  constantly  occurring  to  help  out 
the  talk  and  scandal  of  society.  Bourton  is  hardly  good  or 
bad  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  that  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences should  be  uttered  or  written  about  it." 

Mr.  Hughes  spent  two  days  at  Bourton  in  August,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  set  off  for  Cheltenham. 

*  To  Mn.  Gowing,  Aug.  1,  1808.  f  July  3, 1809. 
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**  After  staying  about  a  day,"  Foster  tells  his  parents,* 
*^  we  walked  to  Qloucester  (nine  miles),  and  went  by  coach 
to  Thombuiy,  eleven  miles  from  Bristol.    It  was  near  the 
end  of  the  week ;  Hughes  was  to  be  in  Bristol  on  the  Bun- 
day,  and  I  proposed  going  with  him,  but  on  the  Saturday  it 
was  heard,  that  a  good  old  minister,  who  was  to  have  come 
to  preach  at  Thombury  on  the  following  day,  had  suddenly 
died  that  morning.    I  therefore  stayed  and  preached  twice. 
I  had  not  preached  there  before  for  perhaps  eight  years.f 
On  the  Sunday  evening  I  walked  to  Bristol  with  two  of  the 
Bristol  students,  one  of  whom  is  nephew  to  Mr.  Hall,  and 
of  the  same  name.{    He  had  been  lately  to  see  Mr.  Hall, 
and  I  did  not  fail  to  make  many  inquiries  about  him,  as  I 
have  also  done  from  other  quarters.    As  to  his  mind,  he  has 
been  perfectly  weU  a  long  time,  but  his  health  is  greatly 
oppressed  by  an  almost  continual  pain  in  his  side  and  back, 
to  which  he  has  been  much  subject  almost  all  his  life. ..... 

He  is  said  to  preach  incomparable  sermons  still,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  at  Leicester,  a  very  dull  place,  by  no  means 
adapted  to  such  a  man,  who  ought  to  be  in  some  one  of  the 
three  or  four  principal  towns  in  England.    In  Bristol  I  saw 

Mr.  Bogue,  Dr.  Byland,  and  others I  was  two  ot 

three  days  about  Downend,  and  was  kept  in  almost  con- 
tinual motion,  in  order  to  call  on  each  of  the  persons,  whose 
houses  I  used  to  visit  when  a  resident  there.  Most  of  them 
I  found  as  weU  as  when  I  lived  there,  though  some  of  the 
aged  persons  are  fast  declining,  and  a  few  are  dead.  I  went 
with  Hughes  to  Bath,  where  he  preached  on  a  week-day 
evening  for  Mr..  Jay,  in  whose  company  we  passed  a  number 
of  hours.  He  retains  quite  undiminished  his  extreme  po- 
pularity, and  his  inflexible  sobriety  and  excellence  of  cha- 

*  September  1, 1808. 

f  Probably  the  visit  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  No.  764. 

X  The  late  Re?.  Joh|i  Keene  Hall,  M.A.,  of  Ketterkig. 
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nMster. ....  Hughes  accompanied  me  to  !Frome,  though  he 
was  not  able  to  stay  there  more  than  half  a  day :  he  left  me 
axid  returned  to  Bristol.  His  health  is  now  firm ;  his  mind 
ia  addTe,  and  he  is  kept  in  ahnost  continual  exertion  bj 
his  concern  in  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the 
Habemian  Society,  the  Surrey  Mission,  and  varioua  and 
frequent  preaching,  besides  his  regular  employment  on  the 
Sunday.  His  religious  opinions  and  devotional  habits  are 
quite  established,  his  talents  have  attained  their  fuU  matu- 
rity, and,  both  from  nature  and  constant  exercise,  he  has 
▼ery  great  facility  and  quickness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. »  •  • 

^'  At  Prome  I  was  recedyed  with  the  most  animated  kind- 
ness, both  among  the  richer  and  the  poorer  class  of  my 
acquaintance,"— 4  kindness  to  which  I  could  not  make  an 
adequate  return  in  the  way  of  giving  much  of  my  com- 
pany, as  I  had  determined  not  to  stay  more  than  three 
days.  I  felt  the  propriety,  even  as  a  matter  of  appearance, 
of  not  being  like  a  rambler  from  home,  besides  the 
impatience  of  affection  to  be  again  with  my  dear  domestic 
associate.  I  returned  to  her  at  the  time  I  had  determined^ 
found  her  well,  and  was  welcomed  with  inexpressible 
tenderness.  The  felicity  of  thus  rejoining  her  seemed  to 
me  to  exceed  even  the  joy  of  being  first  united  to  her. 
Nearly  four  months  have  now  elapsed  since  that  time,  and 
on  both  sides  the  affectionate  complacency  has  very  sensibly 
increased.  We  both  every  day  express  our  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  having  given  us  to  each  other ;  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  continue  a  cause  of  the  most  lively  gratitude 
as  long  as  we  live,  and  also  in  a  state  after  death.  I  most 
entirely  believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly 
affectionate,  more  anxious  to  promote  his  happines,  or 
more  dependent  for  her  own  on  his  tenderness  for  her. 
In  the  greatest  number  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  concerns, 
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we  find  ourselves  perfectly  agreed :  and  when  any  thing  oc- 
curs on  which  our  judgments  of  dispositions  differ,  we  find  we 
can  discuss  the  subject  without  violating  tenderness,  or  in 
the  least  losing  each  other's  esteem^  even  for  a  moment. 
Greater  trials  of  our  mutual  affection  and  respect  than  any 
that  have  yet  occurred  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  course 
of  life>  if  it  is  considerably  protracted ;  but  the  experiment 
thus  far  has  given  us  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  per- 
petuity of  tenderness  and  harmony  than  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  have,  previously  to  any  experiment  at  alL" 

Foster's  connexion  with  the  liclectic  Eeview  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  precedmg  chapter.  Erom  the  period 
of  his  settlement  at  Erome,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
frequent  contributors  to  that  Journal,  which  for  several 
years  was  the  only  one  in  this  country  that  comBiued  the 
advocacy  of  "spiritual  Ohristiamty"  with  liberal  views  on 
social  and  political  questions.  At  its  commencement  church- 
men and  dissenters  were  united  ia  its  support,  cm  the 
understanding  that  the  points  at  issue  between  them  were 
not  to  be  brought  under  discussion.  It  soon,  however, 
became  evident  that  a  neutrality  which  would  exclude  from 
animadversion  not  only  the  abstract  question  of  religious 
establishments,  but  all  abuses,  past  and  present,  which 
might  attach  to  our  social  institutions,  would  narrow  the 
freedom  of  discussion  to  a  degree,  that,  in  a  nation  as  practical 
as  ours,  would  deprive  the  Eeview  of  all  interest  to  persons 
holding  decided  opinions.  Against  this  equivocal  and 
undignified  position  which  even  then,  and  still  more  in 
later  years,  would  be  so  unsatisfiEUstory  to  earnest  minds, 
Mr.  Foster  made  frequent  and  pointed  remonstrances, 
which,  combined  with  the. tone  of  several  of  his  articles, 
contributed  to  a  settlement  of  the  journal  on  a  iN'oncon- 
formist  basis.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  after  alluding  to 
certain  clergymen  who  were  concerned  in  the  management  of 
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the  Beview,  he  says,  "It  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  on  terms 
with  them,  I  am  persuaded,  but  at  the  cost  of  injuring  the 
character  of  the  Beyiew  for  any  thing  like  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence. Tou  may  be  very  sure  they  will  not  only  require 
that  we  do  not  condemn  an  establishment,  or  the  English 
establishment,  in  the  abstract,  but  that  we  do  not  presume  to 
touch  the  abominable  corruptions  of  the  actual  condition  of 
that  church;  not  only  that  we  do  not  declare  against  what  is 
called  the  British  constitution,  but  also  that  we  be  very 
respectful  to  the  actual  goyemment  and  administration, 
whaterer  it  may  be."     "  I  meant  to  have  added,"  he  writes 
again,  ''to  the  eadi  of  Macdiarmid*  some  good  sentences 
in  continuation  and  condusion  of  the  remark,  that  our 
being  pledged  to  let  alone  the  question  of  the  Establish- 
ment is  not  a  pledge  to  let  vile  men  and  vile  measures  go 
.  free  because  they  have  belonged,  or  may  at  any  time  belong, 
to  the  established  church.     This  would  be  to  make  and 
acknowledge  the  church,  just  as  it  was  literally  in  popish 
times,  the  asylum  of  miscreants,  who  had  only  just  to  get 
within  its  widls  to  laugh  at  all  the  agents  of  justice.    But 
this  palpable  distinction  will  probable  not  be  admitted  by 
any  high-church  readers  that  may  condescend  to  notice  the 
Beview,  and  therefore  either  they  must  be  disregarded,  or 
the  Beview  must  shift  to  live  in  a  state  of  miserable  sub- 
jugation, despised  by  those  who  must  be,  after  all,  the 
resource  of  any  thing  that  dares  to  be  free  and  to  promote 
freedom.    Eor  it  is  to  me  as  clear  as  the  sunshine  in  which 
I  am  writing,  that  nothing  of  an  useful  work  of  this  kind 
wiQ  ever  succeed  that  does  not  substantially  please  the 
dissenters.     And  this  maybe  done  without  the  slightest 
approach  towards  any  thing  like  formal  declaration  in  their 
favour ;  but  it  absolutely  never  can  be  done  by  a  trembling, 

•  Vide  Contributions,  Ac,  Tol.  i.  pp.  224,  225,  or  Eclectic  Renew, 
October  and  November,  1808. 
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rererential  forbearance  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  cor- 
ruptions, and  tyranny,  and  wicked  men  inyolved  in  the 
history  and  practice  of  the  church  and  state.  There 
absolutely  must  be  something  to  express  an  abhorrence  of 
star-chambers,  St.  Bartholomews,  and  the  principles  of 
non-resistance.  And  besides  the  question  of  policy,  should 
not  a  work  which  pretends  to  be  the  free  and  absolutely  inde- 
pendent advocate  of  truth  and  justice,  be  anxious  to  lend 
a  hand  against  some  of  the  most  pernicious  evils  that  ever 
infested  the  world?  Of  what  diminutive  consequence  is 
the  correction  of  any  mere  literary  errors,  and  faults, 
compared  with  a  manly  resistance  of  those  notions  and 
that  spirit  which  have  made  prisoners,  wanderers,  exiles, 
or  martyrs,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind ;  which  have 
aanctioned  the  despotism  of  the  vilest  governments,  and 
which  still  are  strongly  operating  ia  the  same  way,  even  in 
this  country.  Look  at  France,  the  whole  intellectual  being 
and  discipline  of  which  is  now  submitted  to  a  system  of 
instruction  wholly  prescribed  by  a  tyrant;  every  thing 
should  be  done  in  every  country,  not  yet  totally  enslaved, 
to  avert  so  melancholy  a  destiny,  towards  which  we  have, 
of  late  years,  been  virtually  very  fast  approaching  in  this 
country.  K  the  '  supporters'  have  no  hope  of  *  supporting* 
the  Eclectic  Beview  without  a  sacrifice  of  this  free  and 
courageous  quality,  let  them  lay  down  their  thankless 
undertaking,  and  let  some  other  men  be  sought  to  under- 
take a  really  bold  and  free  work,  which  should  in  its 
prospectus  declare,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Bible  is 
to  be  held  sacred,  but  nothing  else  on  earth — ^that  all  sub- 
jects whatever  are  considered  as  free  for  discussion ; — and 
that  all  systems,  institutions,  and  practices,  as  being 
merely  of  human  authority,  are  fully  open  to  the  exercise 
of  human  reason.  The  '  supporters'  may  hobble  on  a  while 
under  their  weight,  but  they  may  depend  upon  it  that^ 
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without  gaining  the  cordial  approbation  of  dissenters  and 
independent  thinkers,  thej  will  sink  at  last  ;•  for  as  to  their 
church  friends,  they  will  never  help  them  on  without  some 
more  settled  and  distinct  pledges  and  proo&  of  servitude 
and  obsequiousness. 

''  What  a  stupid  thing  it  was  to  begin  a  thing  on  such 
a  plan !  They  wisely  thought,  I  suppose,  that  the  whole 
business  of  preserving  neutrality  was  confined  just  to  two 
or  three  bare  questions,  and  that  these  could  evidently  be 
easily  avoided.  They  could  not  see  that  this  question  of 
neutrality  would  necessarily  extend  to  ten  thousand  things 
in  the  course  of  general  reasoning  and  criticism ;  that  it 
would  interfere  in  all  works  of  history,  of  political  economy, 
of  biography,  of  theories  of  government,  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  of  missionary  designs,  of  educa- 
tion, of  rights  of  conscience,  and  of  discussion  of  present 
parties,  measures,  and  expectations.*' 

When  Mr.  Foster  relinquished  the  pastoral  office  at 
!Frome,  it  was  with  the  painful  apprehension  that  his 
labours  as  a  Christian  minister  were  finally  closed;  but, 
within  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  the  morbid 
affection  in  his  throat  had  so  fiur  diminished  as  to  allow  of 
his  once  more  speaking  in  public.  ''Diuing  the  summer 
and  earlier  autunm,"  he  says,*  "  I  preached  every  Sunday 
here  and  there,  and  generally  twice  ;  the  last  month  or 
two  has  not  been  quite  so  busy,  though  I  have  probably 
never  had  two  unemployed  Sundays  together.  The  every 
Sunday  service  recalled  somewhat  of  the  complaint,  which 
expelled  me  from  a  regular  pulpit.  I  am  become  accustomed 
to  pulpits,  desks,  stools,  blocks,  and  all  sorts  of  pedestal  ele- 
vations.'* At  a  later  period  he  informs  his  mother,  "  I  am 
returned  from  another  expedition  to  preach,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  which  has  taken  up  several  days.  Since  I  wrote 
♦  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Noy,  21, 1810. 
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to  you  last,  I  have  gone  to  preach  at  two  Tillages  or  towzus^ 
where  I  had  never  been  before.  On  reckoning  up  the 
number  of  places  in  the  circuit  of  neighbourhood  at  which 
I  have  preached  Gonce  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  find  it 
amounts  to  Jburteen — several  of  them  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  this  village,  and  several  of  them  as  &r  off  as  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles.  Many  of  these  are  small  congregations, 
and  several  of  them  consisting  chiefly  of  poor  people.  .... 
I  am  pleased  with  having  so  &r  the  means  of  doing  any 
small  degree  of  good,  and  feel  it  an  advantage  that  I  am  in 
circumstances  to  enable  me  to  preach  for  nothing.  This 
circumstance  gives  some  additional  weight  to  a  man's 
religious  instructions,  especially  in  some  of  the  ignorant 
places  where  the  people  are  industriously  taught  by  the 
clergy,  and  other  enemies  of  the  dissenters,  that  there  is 
some  self-interested  object  in  view,  in  all  this  busy  activity 
in  going  about  to  preach.  I  every  where  meet  with  civility, 
decent  behaviour,  and  often  very  £nendly  attention.  ... 
It  must  be  acknowledged  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
that  they  do  not  attempt  in  any  active  manner  to  thwart  or 
incommode  us.  They  let  us  alone,  except  now  and  l^en 
railing  a  little  at  us  from  their  pulpits,  and  in  their  con- 
vivial meetings.  And  in  this  we  hear  that  the  one  or  two 
of  a  more  serious  stamp  are  not  hehind-hmd  with  the  rest, 
disliking  dissenters  as  sueh^  just  as  much  as  the  more 
profligate  ones  dislike  the  dissenters  as  religious.  And 
indeed  all  over  England,  I  believe,  that  in  general  the 
evangelical  clergy  are  found  very  great  bigots,  with  here 
and  there  a  rare  exception." 

Foster's  domestic  life,  so  full  of  satisfaction  in  its  chief 
relation,  acquired  additional  interest  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
in  January,  1810.  He  acknowledges  the  congratulations  of 
one  of  his  friends  on  the  event  in  iiie  followiitg  terms: 
''You  have  my  thanks  for  all  the  good  wishes  and  con- 
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gratulatoiy  expressioiui  in  which  you  have  manifested  your 
beneyolence.    I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  far  as  I  possibly 
ean,  your  opinion,  that  it  is  the  parents'  faxHt  if  the  children 
are  not  causes  of  satisfaction,  ultimately,  rather  than  vexa- 
tion.   In  the  case  in  question,  there  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  more  systematical,  and  a  more  agreeing  and  co-operating 
endeavour  to  prevent  evil,  and  communicate  good,  than  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances;  and  indeed  this  may  be^ 
and  no  great  merit  neither,  for  education  always  appears  to 
me  as  the  one  thing  which,  taken  generally,  is  the  most 
vilely  managed  on  earth.    If  the  fellow  turns  out  ^^ood,  I 
shall  not  so  much  mind  about  his  being  extra  clever.     It  is 
goodness  that  the  world  is  wretched  for  wanting ;  and  if  all 
were  good,  none  would  need  to  be  able.    I  am  willing  ta 
hope  that  by  the  time  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  if  that  should 
ever  be,  the  world  will  be  a  little  better  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  will  have  made  a  perceptible  advance  toward 
that  state  in  which  talents  will  be  little  wanted.    It  is  at 
the  same  time  needless  to  say  that  it  would  be  gratifying 
that  a  son  should  have  some  qualifications  for  being  an 
iigent   in   the    happy  process.      Physically,  the  chap  is 
deemed,  I  understand,  as  promising  as  his  neighbours.    My 
wife  is  still  extremely  well,  for  the  time,  and  I  hope  will 
soon  be  restored  to  her  full  health  and  strength.    It  is  she 
that  I  care  fifty  times  more  about  than  I  should  about  any 
Infant.    It  is  only  by  time  and  habit  that  a  young  child 
becomes  in  any  great  degree  interesting  to  a  man,  especially 
a  man  never  in  the  least  accustomed  to  such  children.    The 
young  fellow  has  not  yet  been  thought  worth  calling  by  any 
name.    My  sisters-in-law  do  not  approve  of  either  Adam  or 
Cain,  and  one  does  not  like  to  expose  one's  self  to  a  veto  a 
third  time.    If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  any  name  at  last, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  to  be,  according  to  your 
injunction,  John."    To  another  Mend  he  says,  "Though  I 
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like  female  children  better  tlian  boys,  I  am  better  pleased 
that  this  is  a  boj,  because  a  boy,  if  he  grows  up  with  good 
faculties  and  good  principles,  can  be  made  more  extensively 
an  agent  than  a  female  of  eyen  the  same  faculties  and 
principles ;  and  also  it  appears  but  too  probable,  the  age  we 
are  entering  on  may  be  a  yery  rugged  one,  and  such  that 
beneyolence  might  almost  wish  that  there  might  be  nothing 
but  men  to  suffer  its  calamities.*' 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Foster  made  an  excursion  into 
North  Wales,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes  of 
Worcester,  and  two  other  friends.  ''  Eyer  since  the  yisit  to 
Bristol  and  Erome  last  autumn,"  he  tells  Mr.  Hughes, ''  I 
haye  been  beating  my  little  quiet  routine  of  reading,  light 
criticism,  and  yillage  preaching,  with  most  exemplary  uni* 
formity,  with  one  capital  exception  indeed,  of  superlative 
interest,  an  excursion  through  North  Wales.  The  delight 
with  which  I  contemplated  the  magnificent  scenery  was 
ardent,  abnost  up  to  the  degree  of  poety,  even  notwith- 
standing a  most  incommodious  lameness  which  I  incurred 
on  one  of  the  earliest  days,  and  retained  to  the  last,  from  a 
formidable  crush  of  my  foot  by  rolling  a  stone  among  the 
mpuntains.  The  only  bad  effect  that  now  remains  is  a 
certain  debility,  which  will  continue  for  a  while,  probably, 
to  incapacitate  me  for  any  very  long  walks,  if  I  were 
inclined,  or  had  occasions,  to  attempt  them.  The  impression 
I  retain  from  what  I  saw,  creates  a  decided  intention, 
should  life  and  health  be  prolonged,  to  see  those  sublime 
objects  yet  again,  and  to  take  longer  time  to  explore  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  localities,  especially  the 
region  round  Snowden,  which  imperial  eminence  I  ascended 
at  midnight,  and  saw  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  its  summit. 
»  .  «  .  This  excursion  was  undertaken  (by  me)  really  and 
truly  much  more  with  a  view  to  diversify  my  ideas,  and  lay 
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in  KHne  stock  in  the  iinaginationy  than  from  any  calculation 
of  the  mere  pleasure  of  beholding."  * 

In  Angast,  1815,  he  visited  Bristol  and  Frome,  accom- 
panied bj  Mrs.  Poster.  Eeferring  to  his  friends  at  the 
latter  place,  he  says,  "  I  revisited  at  their  houses  a  number 
of  the  good  people  I  had  once  preached  to,  especially  the 
poor  people,  who  manifested  a  liyelj  pleasiue  in  seeing  me 
agun.  A  strange  number  are  dead  of  those  whom  I  knew 
when  I  liyed  there.  The  oldest  and  most  estimable,  how- 
ever,  of  my  former  friends  there  still  lives,  and  lookq  weli^ 
and  is  very  cheerful,  in  her  mghtieth  year.  She  is  a  person 
of  the  rich  and  what  is  called  genteel  class,  but  of  most 
extraordinary  pieiy  and  beneficence.  I  hope  she  may  yet 
survive  a  few  years,  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  an  example 
to  the  rich.  In  that  town  the  disposition  for  hearing  about 
religion  is  increasing  in  a  degree  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
known  elsewhere.  There  must  be  at  least  two  thousand 
more  attendants  at  places  of  worship  than  th^«  were  at  the 
time  I  was  in  the  tovm ;  and  even  at  that  time  I  considered 
it  as  surpassing,  in  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  so  attend- 
ing, any  other  place  vnthin  my  knowledge. . . .  The  grand 
attraction  at  Bristol  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  JTall,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  there,  and  preached  three  Simdays. 
I  contrived  to  hear  him  several  times,  and  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity,  as  I  had  never  heard  him  but  twice  or 
three  times  before.  .  .  •  The  last  sermon  I  heard  him 
preach,  which  dwelt  much  on  the  topic  of  living  in  vain, 
made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than,  I 
think,  any  one  I  ever  heard.  And  this  was  not  simply 
from  its  being  the  most  eloquent  sermon,  unquestionably,, 
that  I  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  shall  hear,  but  from  ^e 
solemn  and  alarming  truth  which  it  urged  and  pressed  on. 
*  To  Mr.  Hughes,  September  1,  1812. 
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the  consQience,  with  the  force  of  a  tempest. ...  I  suppose 
eveiy  intelligent  person  has  the  impression,  in  hearing  him, 
that  he  surpasses  eyery  other  preacher  probably  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  largest  congregation  there  is  an  in- 
conceivable stillness  and  silence  while  he  is  preaching, 
partly  indeed  owing  to  his  haying  a  weak,  low  yoice,  though 
he  is  a  strong,  large-built  man;  but  yery  much  owing  to 
that  commanding  power  of  his  mind,  which  holds  all  other 
minds  in  captivity,  while  within  reach  of  his  voice.  He  has 
no  tricks  of  art  and  oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations,  no 
ranting,  no  pompous  declamation.  His  eloquence  is  the 
mighty  power  of  spirit,  throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of 
thoughts — explanatory,  argumentative,  brilliant,  pathetic, 
or  sublime — sometimes  all  these  together.  And  the  whola 
mamier  is  simple,  natural,  grave,  sometimes  cool,  often 
impetuous  and  ardent.  He  seems  always  to  have  a  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  subject  on  which  he  is  dwelling ; 
and  over  the  subjects,  on  every  side,  to  which  he  adverts 
for  illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre-eminent  power  in  his 
ordinary  conversation  as  in  his  preaching.  What  is  best  in 
the  account,  the  power  of  religion  is  predominant  over  every 
other  power  in  his  mind.  A  devotional  spirit  is  very  con-' 
spicuous  in  his  religious  exercises,  and  is  said,  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  to  be  the  habitual  character  of  his  mind. 
I  was  in  his  company  a  number  of  times." 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Mr.  Foster^s  father  died, 
in  1814.  "  Before  an  advanced  period  of  old  age,  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  year  his  earnest  desire,  as  far  as 
compatible  with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  that  it  might 
be  his  last ;  so  that  I  have  no  doubt,*'  his  son  observed  to  a 
friend,  ''  that  he  entered  on  twenty  successive  years  with 
this  desire  expressed  in  prayer."  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her 
husband  to  the  dose  of  1816,  and  durii^g  this  interval  of 
widowhood,  her  son,  not  only  as  he  had  uniformly  done 
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during  his  father's  lifetime,  contributed  liberally  iko  lessen 
the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  but  bj  writing  more 
frequ^itlj  than  before,  endeavoured,  with  the  most  sedulous 
affection,  to  cheer  her  loneliness  and  aUeviate  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age.  Poster's  last  visit  to  his  parents  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1801,  and  at  that  time  he  said  of  them, 
**  thej  fear  not  death,  nor  need  to  fear  it ;  for  they  are  emi- 
.nentlj  ripe  for  heaven.  I  have  never  met  with  a  piefy  more 
entire  and  sublime." 

During  his  residence  at  Bourton,  his  family  was  increased 
by  the  birth  of  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infiEuic^. 
Some  of  his  private  habits,  and  the  tenor  of  his  domestic 
life,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  sketches  by 
himself  in  his  letters  to  his  motlfer.  "  I  have  not  yet  begun 
my  usual  winter  practice,  of  rising  before  the  beginning  of 
day-light  in  the  morning ;  but  it  is  quite  time  to  resume  it, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  also 
begin  to  have  a  fire  in  this  cold  garret.  AH  this  dozen 
years  I  have  always  done  everything  about  my  own  fire 
myself;  and  I  believe  nobody  can  much  excel  me  in  that 
business ;  most  certainly  no  one  can,  in  the  art  of  keeping  a 
fire  alive  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel.  This  is  a  very 
requisite  art,  for  coals  are  very  dear  here,  being  all  brought 
from  a  great  distance.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
what  you  call  raking  the  fire  and  keeping  it  in  all  night. 
We  have  always  to  light  anew  in  the  morning,  by  means  of 
a  tinder-box,  and  a  handful  of  shaviugB  and  sticks.  It  is 
literally  scarcely  more  than  a  handful  that  I  make  use  of 
for  making  mine.  Our  coals,  however,  are  good.  But  in 
burning  they  never,  like  yours,  acquire  a  sort  of  pitchy  soft- 
ness and  run  into  large  lumps  of  cinder. 

"  I  wish  I  could  perform  every  other  part  of  my  employ- 
ments as  well  as  I  can  make  a  fire ;  and  that  I  had  ever 
learnt  to  be  as  economical  of  time  as  of  coals.    But  this  I 
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Lave  not  yet  learnt,  daring  all  these  years  that  my  time  has 
been  passing  away.  I  have  it  still  to  learn,  practicaDy,  now 
that  so  much  less  a  portion  of  my  life,  in  all  probability^ 
remains  behind,  than  that  which  is  expended.  I  am  most 
deeply  mortified  to  think  the  case  should  be  so,  and  some- 
times am  tempted  to  despair  of  its  being  mended.  But 
despair  ccmnot  he  amy  pari  of  my  d/mty.  I  still  must  hope, 
and  resolve,  and  pray,  and  endeavour. 

*'  Hardly  any  man  has  his  time  so  much  at  his  command, 
in  one  sense,  as  I  have; — ^no  visiting  scarcely — ^very  little 
travelling — ^very  little  letter-writing — ^very  little  business  to 
transact.  I  should  have  made,  under  such  circumstances, 
ten  times  greater  acquisitions  and  improvements  than  I 
have;  and  should  have  performed  much  more  that  should 
turn  to  the  account  of  public  utility,  of  one  sort  or  another. 
I  am  often  at  once  grateful  and  ashamed  in  comparing  my 
lot  with  that  of  many  men  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  but  are  harassed  with  business,  and 
worn  down  with  cares  and  vexations;  or  have  some  one 
uniform,  constant,  severely  laborious  employment  to  attend 
to, — for  example,  teaching  a  school;  which,  at  former  pe- 
riods of  my  life,  I  thought  of  as  likely  to  be  my  own  em- 
ployment for  perhaps  a  great  part  of  my  life.  Even  preach- 
ing is  a  much  less  laborious  thing  in  my  way  of  performing 
it,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  settled  minister  who  has  to 
preach  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  habitually  to  the 
same  people.  My  preaching  is  here  and  there,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  places  where  I  do  not  much  mind  regular 
preparation,  but  talk  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
people,  in  any  strain  of  thought  that  I  can  call  up  at  the 
idme.  I  have  oftener  than  not,  however,  a  small  piece  of 
paper  under  my  eyes,  because  I  have  so  wretched  a  memoiy. 
But  I  take  no  such  aid  in  preaching  in  two  or  three  of  the 
Tillages  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

VOL  I.  T 
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"  In  one  way  and  another,  I  Have  all  manner  of  books  at 
mj  command,  and  can  see  newspapers  everj  day.  Bj  such 
means  I  haye  been  enabled  in  a  measure  to  avoid  the  disad- 
vantages  otherwise  inevitable  in  such  an  out-of-the-world 
situation.  I  habituallj  see  as  much  as  five  or  six  of  the 
periodical  Eeviews.  So  that  I  can  learn  nearly  whatever  I 
want  to  be  informed  o^  as  to  the  course  of  literature  and  of 
the  general  affiurs  of  society.  I  even  sometimes  feel  that 
too  much  time  is  spent  in  this  kind  of  reading.  Yery  much 
less  would  not,  however,  have  well  sufficed  for  the  pursuit  of 
that  sort  of  business  which  has  so  considerably  occupied  me 
now  for  many  years. 

"  My  wife  and  the  brats  are  still  well.  Those  brats  are 
just  now  makii^  a  great  noise,  and  running  about  to  make 
themselves  warm  in  the  house  under  me.  I  have  noticed 
the  curious  feet,  of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what  other 
people's  children  do  and  one's  own.  In  the  situations  I 
have  formerly  been  in,  any  great  noise  and  racket  of  chil- 
dren would  have  extremely  incommoded  me  if  I  wanted  to 
read,  think,  or  write.  But  I  never  mind,  as  to  any  such 
matter  of  inconvenience,  haw  much  din  is  made  by  thete 
brats,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  in  the  room  where  I  am  at 
work.  When  I  am  with  them  I  am  apt  to  make  them,  and 
join  in  making  them,  make  a  stiU  bigger  tumult  and  noise ; 
80  that  their  mother  sometimes  complains  that  we  all  want 
whipping  together.  As  to  liking  freaks  and  vivacity,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  much  older  than  I  was  twenty  years  since. 
I  have  a  great  dislike  to  all  stiff  and  formal,  and  unneces* 
sary  gravity ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  should  be  to  children  quite 
an  old  man,  and  could  have  no  easy  companionship  with 
them.  It  must  be  a  great  evil  for  parents  to  have  with 
their  children  an  immoveable,  puritanical  solemnity — espe- 
cially when  the  disproportion  in  age  is  so  unusually  great, 
as  in  my  case.  But  I  feel  no  tendency  to  this ;  of  course, 
to  avoid  it  is  no  matter  of  effort  or  self-denial. 
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^  I  sliall  not,  after  some  little  time  longer,  know  well 
!wliat  to  do  with  John.  One  shall  be  very  reluctant  to  send 
him  to  school  at  a  distance  from  home,  wherever  that  may 
be ;  and  jet  there  is  no  doing  much  good,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  in  the  way  of  regular  pursuit  of  learning, 
without  the  advantage  of  companions  of  a  boy's  own  age, 
and  the  systematic  employment,  which  cannot  be  enforced 
anywhere  so  effectually  as  in  a  school.  I  am  hoping  we 
may  remove  to  some  situation  where  there  may  be  a  good 
school  just  at  hand,  that  he  might  attend  during  the  day, 
and  return  home  at  night.*'* 

"  I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  long  garret,  in  which  I  spend 
a  considenible  part  of  every  day,  excepting  the  days  on 
which  I  go  out  to  preach.    Here  I  have  a  little  fire,  and, 
excepting  along  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  room  is  crowded 
and  loaded  with  papers  and  books,  intermingled  with  dust 
that  is  never  swept  away.    Along  this  middle  space  of  the 
floor  I  walk  backward  and  forward,  as  much  as  several  hours 
every  day ;  for  I  cannot  make  much  of  thinking  and  com- 
posing without  walking  about,  a  habit  that  I  learnt  early  in 
my  musing  Ufe.    Formerly  I  used  to  walk  about  thQ  fields 
for  hours  together,  indulging  imaginations  and  reflections, 
thinking  of  myself  and  innumerable  other  objects,  reviewing 
past  life,  and  forming  plans  or  vows  for  the  friture.    Since 
I  came  to  this  village  I  h&ve  walked  in  the  fields  in  this  way 
comparatively  but  little ;  this  garret  has  served  me  instead. 
1  have  been  more  in  habits  of  such  kind  of  study  as  re- 
quired to  have  books  and  pens  at  hand.    But,  nevertheless, 
I  probably  walk  not  mnch  less  than  I  did  when  it  was  in 
the  open  air.    It  would  be  a  marvellous  number  of  miles,  if 
it  could  be  computed  how  far  I  have  walked  on  this  floor. 
It  would  be  a  length  that  would  reach  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.    If  all  my  musing  walks,  since  I  was  twenty 

•  To  his  Mother,  Nov.  1815. 
t2 
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years  old,  could  be  computed  together,  it  would  not  uut 
likely  be  a  length  that  would  go  several  times  round  the 
globe. 

*'  I  seem  as  if  I  could  hardly  believe  that  eight  years 
within  a  few  weeks,  have  really  passed  away  since  I  begaa 
to  frequent  this  same  garret — ^a  time  which  I  can  look  back 
to  as  if  it  were  but  a  few  months  since.  This  space  bears  a 
very  material  and  serious  -  proportion  to  a  whole  life  of 
moderate  length.  And  then,  too,  when  it  happens  to  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  my  case,  the  meridian  portion  of  life,  the  part 
at  which  life  attains  its  highest  maturity,  and  is  preceding, 
at  no  great  distance,  the  period  of  decline,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  higher  value  than  perhaps  the 
same  length  of  time  in  any  other  part  of  life ;  unless  we 
except  the  space  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 
Thus  regarding  it  as  immensely  valuable,  and  now  all  past, 
I  cannot  but  feel  some  very  solemn  reflections  and  emo- 
tions, in  which  regret  bears  a  very  prominent  share.  Con- 
science admonishes  me  to  how  much  more  effectual  purpose 
these  years  might  have  been  expended.  Gratitude  to  the 
divine  forbearance,  and  the  divine  bounty,  claims  also  a 
large  part  in  the  sentiments  with  which  I  ought  to  dwell  on 
the  review.  Whatever  time  is  yet  to  come  before  death 
shall  shut  up  the  account,  may  the  divine  grace  enable  me 
to  improve  it  in  a  far  nobler  manner ;  so  that,  if  I  should 
live  another  eight  years,  I  may,  at  the  end  of  it,  be  able  to 
say,  with  animated  gratitude, — *•  how  much  more  valuable  a 
portion  of  my  life  this  has  practically  been  than  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years,  or  indeed  than  any  preceding  portion 
of  my  life.'  I  do  humbly  trust,  that  the  more  or  less  time 
to  come,  will  really  be  of  this  improved  character,  in  what- 
ever place  that  time  may  be  spent."* 

Towards  the  close  of  1817  Mr.  Foster  left  Bourton,  and 

•  To  hU  Mother,  Jan.  1816; 
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became  once  more  a  resident  and  stated  preacher  at  Down- 
end.  "  It  is  not  without  yery  great  hesitation,"  he  informs 
his  Mend  Mr.  Stokes,  "  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  accept  an  inyitation  to  preach  regularly  at  Downend,  four 
miles  from  Bristol;  a  place  where  I  was  stationed  several 
years  in  the  same  service  as  much  as  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  since ;  but  where  it  is  striking  to  observe  how  many 
persons  who  then  formed  a  part  of  the  congregation  do  not 
appear  in  it  now,  nor  in  any  other  on  earth.  Those  that  do 
remaia,  profess  to  have  retained  a  Mendly  recollection  of 
me  during  the  protracted  interval,  and  for  several  of  them  I 
have  always  retfuned  a  most  sincere  kindness. 

"There  is  a  small  proportion  of  highly  cultivated 
individuals,  contrasted,  however,  so  decidedly  with  the 
perfectly  rustic  state  and  character  of  the  great  majority,  as 
to  constitute  an  incommodious  kind  of  congregation,  since 
what  would  seem  requisite  to  please  the  few,  would  be  of 
little  or  no  use  te  the  greater  number.  The  style  of 
preaching,  must  however,  at  all  events,  be  endeavoured  to 
be  adapted  te  the  latter.  Indeed  the  circumstance  that  has 
decided  me  to  enter  on  the  undertaking  is  precisely  my 
having  had,  for  a  good  while,  the  design  of  trying  what  may 
be  practicable  in  the  way  of  adapting  sermons  to  such 
rustics;  sermons  made  on  a  plan  of  combining  perfect 
simplicity  and  intelligibleness,  even  a  degree  of  obviousness, 
with  what  shall  have  as  much  as  possible  of  novelty  or 
originality  in  the  way  of  illustration.  I  am  but  very  little 
sanguine  as  te  this  plan ;  but  its  having  been  a  matter  of 
intended  experiment,  has,  I  repeat,  been  the  deciding  point 
in  the  present  case ;  but  for  this  I  should  have  had  no  hesi- 
tation te  decline  the  situation* 

"J^o  doubt  an  additionally  deciding  consideration  has 
4been,  that,  declining  this  station,  I  might  perhaps  never 
reside  near  Bristol  at  aU,  nor  perhaps  for  years  to  come, 
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should  life  continae,  remoye  to  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
large  place,  however  convinced — as  for  manj  years  back  I 
have  been  convinced — ^that  Jiere  I  am  a  good  deal  too  much, 
for  the  most  useful  improvement,  out  of  the  waj  of  seeing 
what  we  call  the  ujorld.  While  I  have  had  an  uniform 
preference  for  Bristol,  I  have  jet  dreaded  coming  to  any 
positive  determination  of  removing  thither  under  the 
character  of  a  preacher  wiengaged.  The  summonses  which 
I  might  be  liable  to  have,  when  a  preacher  happened  on  any 
Sunday  to  be  wanting,  would,  if  at  all  frequent,  have  been 
extremely  incommodious  to  me,  unless  I  had  made  a  rule  to 
refuse  uniformly,  which  would  not  have  comported  with  the 
sense  of  duty.  They  would  have  been  incommodious  from 
the  size  of  the  places,  and  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
more  time  than  I  could  easily  spare  in  preparations.  As 
the  case  will  now  be,  I  shall  have  my  own  regular  engage- 
ment, and  that  not  so  onerous  as  such  occasional  services 
would  be,  if  frequent. 

''It  is,  however,  quite  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment  in  a 
physical  respect.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  old  debility 
of  the  organs  affected  by  speaking  may  not  return  in  the 
degree  to  forbid  a  constant  course  of  preaching.  In  point 
of  emolument,  the  undertaMng  has  very  small  temptation. 
The  business  of  removal  will  be  a  heavy  grievance;  and 
there  are  some  of  our  good  neighbours  whom  it  will  be, a 
matter  of  sincere  regret  to  leave." 

"  Xext  week,  it  seems,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hughes,  Sept. 
23, 1817,  "  you  are,  in  conjunction  with  Hall,  &c.,  to  appear 
in  the  best  style  at  Oxford.*  I  should  very  greatly  like  to 
hear  the  prime  of  our  Baptist  oratory,  but  it  is  not  to  be. 
In  a  humbler  way  I  did  my  own  share,  by  a  long  sermon 
here  last  Sunday  evening,  which  left  me  so  hoarse  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  talk  after  it  was  over. 

*  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Sfiwonaiy  Society. 
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"By  the  end  of  next  Dlonth,  I  expect,  if  all  is  well,  to  be- 
come a  resident  again  at  Downend.  This  has  been  deter 
mined  by  a  balance  of  various  considerations.  As  to  the 
mere  measure  of  public  exercise,  it  will  make  but  a  trifling 
difference,  as  I  have  been  preaching  nearly  every  Sunday  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  generally  twice  in  the  day." 


LETTEE8. 


£XV.   TO  3£BS.   JOHN  SHEPPABD. 

Bourhn,  August  3,  1808» 

Dejlb  Madam, This  should  be  about  the  time  that 

you  have  often  made  your  Dorsetshire  journey ;  and  possibly 
you  are  even  now  enjoying  the  society,  excursions  and  rural 
luxuries  of  your  native  downs,  and  even  extending  your 
rides  to  the  sea-shore.  Should  this  be  the  case,  I  trust  you 
will  bring  back  to  the  cottage  confirmed  health,  and  such  an 
addition  to  your  spirits  as  susceptible  minds  acquire  from 
renewed  intercourse  with  esteemed  relatives,  and  an  interval 
of  variegated. scene  and  action.  Probably,  however,  no  scene 
will  more  cordiajly  please  you  than  the  very  pretty  meadows, 
and  gentle  hills  round  the  cottage,  with  which,  besides  their 
acknowledged  beauty,  you  have  so  long  a  train  of  interesting 
associations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  pleasing  situation,  and  I 
shall  not  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  recollection,  that  it  is  a 
very  pleasing  house ;  I  need  not  say  in  what  light  I  regard 
the  family  with  whom  I  was  for  several  weeks  a  resident  of 
it.  I  hope  I  may  yet  many  times  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  in  the  same  place, — excepting  indeed  the  youngest 
of  you;  for  as  to  her,  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  chance  of 
her  staying  there  long.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world,  that 
engineers  of  a  certain  description,  are  often  reconnoitring 
the  house,  with  a  view  to  the  best  mode  of  laying  siege  to  it, 
in  order  to  take  her  out;  nor  have  I  the  smaillest  confidence 
that  she  may  not  volunt^y  go  over  to  the  enemy.    As  I 
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am  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  methods  adopted  hj 
this  sort  of  banditti,  I  do  think,  my  dear  madam,  that  in 
case  of  my  being  in  your  neighbourhood  a  little  while  hence, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  and  me  to  hold,  between  our- 
selves,  a  council  of  war  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  humbly 
think  I  mi^ht  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions,  tending  to 
guard  against  the  danger  both  from  external  attack  or 
stratagem,  and  from  treachery  within. 

I  ho^  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Walter  S.,  retains  that  spring 
and  animation  of  character  for  which  every  bodv  admires 
him,  and  that,  as  one  requisite  to  this  vivacity,  his  health 
is  tolerably  good.  He  has  no  doubt  by  this  time  made 
some  of  those  pleasant  excursions,  that  conduce  so  much  to 
preserve  it.  One  shall  find  no  man,  who  has  more  of  the 
happy  art  of  varying  his  occupations,  and  enjoying  the 
full  pleasure  of  each  of  them  in  its  turn.  He  seems 
equally  at  home  in  the  employment,  whether  he  enters  the 
social  circle,  or  combats  a  modem  quarto  volume,  or  directs 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  or  gardens,  I  hope  he  will 
long  be  able  to  enjoy  such  a  vicissitude  with  animation ; 
and  that  his  benevolence  will  not  let  it  be  any  increase  of 
his  satis&ction  to  know  that  a  great  many  younger  people 

envy  him 

I  am,  dear  madam, 

Yours,  with  the  sincerest  respect, 

J.  POSTEB. 


IiXVI.   TO   n.   PABKBW,  ESQ. 

Bourion,  1808. 
....  I  was  much  surprised  at  your  making  a  difficulty 
and  a  delicacy  as  to  the  character  of  the  review  about 
Fox's  book.  I  was  never  aware  there  was  the  smallest 
question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Eclectic  Eeview  should 
be  most  decidedly  favourable  or  not  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  liberty*  The  case  is  bad  with  us,  with  a  vengeance^ 
if  we  are  to  be  vastly  careful,  and  genteel,  and  timorous  in 
telling  what  we  think  of  the  Charleses,  James,  Laud,  and 
all  the  high  church  of  those  times,  ...  »  if  we  must  not 
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applaud  in  toto,  and  without  any  limitation  whatever,  the 
very  noble  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, exults  through  this  admirable  fragment  of  a  history. 
We  have  read  it  twice,  and  some  parts  of  it  a  third  time ; 
but  also  I  have  entirely  forgotten  all  it  contains,  except  the 
death  of  Argyle,  and  a  few  more  such  interesting  episodes. 
Did  yon  notice  this  passage — ^the  death  of  Argyle  ?  Ex- 
cepting some  Christian  martyrs^  a  nobler  exit  and  character 
cannot  be  found  in  all  the  nistory  of  time.  To  have  one 
such  man  rise  among  us,  I  would  gladly  see  all  the  empe- 
rors, kings,  bishops,  and  reviewers  (except  two,)  carried  to 

the  top  of  Mount  Hecla,  and 

....  I  have  read  the  admirable  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeview  on  the  paper  of  Cevallos.  It  is  indeed 
superlative ;  but  it  does  not  want  for  absurdities ;  as,  for 
instance,  iii  representing  that  though  Bonaparte  wiU  pro- 
bably subdue  the  Spaniards,  yet  their  having  revolted  will, 
even  after  they  are  subdued,  tend  to  excite  other  revolts,  iii 
Germany,  &c.,  &c.,  as  if  the  concluding  part  of  the  specta- 
cle, their  prostration  and  punishment,  must  not,  m  all 
reason,  be  tne  most  impressive  part  of  the  lesson,  confirming^ 
beyond  any  former  campaign,  the  popular  persuasion  of  his 
being  invincible,  and  therefore  oi  its  being  mere  madness 
to  provoke  his  vengeance.  But  a  greater  absurdity  is  the 
pretending  that  the  whole  British  nation  are  consciously 
and  intentionally  abetting  revolutionary  principles,  when 
any  child  may  know  that  the  business  of  principles  is  not 
thought  of  by  one  in  ten ;  that  the  great  motive  is  mere 
hatred  and  fear  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  our  aristocracy  and 
government  hate,  and  wiU  not  faU  to  endeavour  and  stipu* 
late  to  prevent  and  repress,  any  thing  revolutionary  in  the 
Spanish  transactions.  It  is  utterly  absurd  too  to  assume 
beforehand  that  the  monarchy  of  Ferdinand,  or  Noodle,  or 
Sooterldn,  or  whoever  is  to  reign,  will  be  of  a  very  limited, 
restricted  kind,  and  that  there  will  be  a  grand  reforming  of 
all  abuses.  Who  is  to  secure  all  these  fine  things  ?  Are 
not  the  nobility  now  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  ?  Are 
they  not  absolute  in  their  power  ?  Will  they  not  still  be 
thus  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the 
insurrection?  And  in  that  way  are  the  people^  such  as 
survive,  to  order  and  compel  them  to  all  these  notable  self- 
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denying  ordinances?  Indeed,  wHo  is  foolish  enough  to 
dream,  that  a  most  ignorant  populace,  even  if  they  had  such 
power,  know  any  thing  about  politics  ?  Perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  of  them  knows  that  there  u  such  a  thing  as  representa- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  absurdity  is  not  less  of  talking  what  grand  reforms 
we  shall  have  here  in  consequence  of  it  all,  whether  it  &il 
or  succeed.  One  does  want  to  a«k  these  talkers  in  what 
way  these  reforms  are  to  be  effected.  Pray,  how  are  the 
people — the  general  people — to  be  excited  to  demand  any 
thing  about  reforms  r  Abominable  abuses  enough  have 
been  displayed,  by  Cobbett,  by  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry, 
Ac,  &c.,  but  what  do  the  collective  people  think  or  care 
about  it  P  And  if  the  stupid  corrupted  herd  did  think  and 
care,  and  demand,  what  hold  haye  they  on  the  government  ? 
The  government  will  very  probably  laugh  at  their  demand- 
ing, their  palavering,  their  petitioning,  and  their  grumbling. 
....  What  a  strange  iaconsistency  pervades  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeview.  But  ktely  they  were  defending,  against 
Cobbett,  every,  absolutely  every,  corruption,  even  formallj 
and  specifically  that  oi  buying  seats  m  parliament. 

It  IS  very  striking  to  observe  how  totally  all  reference  to 
Providence  is  dis  disowned  by  our  political  writers,  and  how 
trivial  in  their  view  would  Ibe  any  religious  object  which 
that  power  may  possibly  have  in  view  in  such  a  case. — ^As 
to  the  success  of  Bonaparte,  I  suppose  there  must,  in  fact, 
have  been  no  great  difference  of  opmion,  since  we  have  seeQ 
how  easily  Austria  was  quieted,  perhaps  by  the  Erfurth 
journey.  With  respect  to  the  co-operation  of  our  aj*my,  it 
seems  never  to  strike  any  body  what  horror  the  Spaniards 
must,  at  bottom,  have  for  a  vast  assemblage  of  heretics,  men 
whom  they  deem  children  of  the  devil,  going  straight  to 
him,  and  essentially  endangering  any  cause  ia  which  they 
are  employed.  This  feeling,  not  to  mention  insults  which 
will  inevitably  be  interchanged  on  the  score  of  religion,  will 
strangely  damp  the  ardour  of  co-operation. 
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LOII.   TO  D.   PASSEK,  ESQ. 


Baurian,  Feb.  28,  1809. 
KoKOVSEB  Snt, — ^As  far  as  the  feet  simplj  of  your  con- 
descension is  concerned,  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
"  protesting,"  I  am,  as  in  duty  bound,  humbly  grateful.  .  .  . 
As  to  connecting  Walker  with  Gt,  Wakefield,  in  the  way  you 
propose,  besides  the  silly  vanity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
eagerly  stepping  forward  to  proclaim  that  we  will  lend  no 
sanction,  no,  not  we,  to  reformers  and  their  schemes,— just 
as  if  the  system  of  corruption  held  its  existence  suspended 
on  the  fevour  and  authority  of  the  Eclectic  Beview,  and  just 
as  if  there  was  nobody  else  in  all  the  church  and  state  to 
denounce  Walker  and  Wakefield — ^besides  any  consideration 
of  this  kind,  the  coupling  them  together  in  tne  manner  you 
are  for,  would  ^bably  be  incorrect  in  point  of  feet.  I  never 
read  much  of  Wakefield,  nor  have  any  mighty  impression  of 
his  talents  or  wisdom,  but  the  precise  thing  I  recollect  most 
distinctly  in  his  political  references,  is  a  short  piece  of 
argumentative  ridicule  (in  a  pamphlet  in  1792  or  1793)  of 
the  notion  of  our  balanced  constitution,  tending  to  show, 
indeed  asserting,  that  a  real  and  independent  representation 
of  the  people  would,  by  its  very  nature,  soon  put  an  end  to 
monarcny,  or  at  least  reduce  it  to  a  thing  of  perfect  insigni- 
ficance.  For  what  I  can  know.  Walker  might  be  a  repub- 
lican too;  but  in  this  book  nothing  of  the  kind  appears. 
Since  reading  your  letter,  1  have  again  read  those  two  or 
three  speeches  at  public  meetings  about  the  petitions,  as  it 
is  in  these  that  the  poKtical  portion  of  the  memoirs  con- 
sists; and  there  is  no  insinuation  in  the  slightest  degree 
against  monarchy.  He  distinctly  s;pecifies  the  three  parts 
of  the  constHution,  and  fully  avows  his  approbation  of  a  con- 
stitution so  formed  ....  in  a  short,  simple,  and  unaffected 
way,  briefly  deducing  the  history  of  its  formation.  But 
then  he  goes  on  to  represent  that  this  constitution,  so 
judicious  and  so  extolled,  is  a  mere  pWitom,  a  mere  name, 
unless  it  do,  bonii  fide^  consist  of  those  three  separate  estates 
which  have  always  been  considered  as  composing  it,  both  by 
commentators  at  home  and  commentators  abroad.  An^ 
he  makes  a  series  of  siagularlj-  lucid,  simplified,  and  forcible 
observations  to  show  that  if  the  representatives  of  the 
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people  be  substantially  under  the  control,  botb  as  to  tbeir 
election  and  tbeir  legislative  proceedings,  of  the  crown  and 
the  aristocracy,  there  cannot  be  the  three  separate  consti- 
tuent powers  required  and  meant  bj  the  universally 
received  theory  of  the  constitution,  both  among  the  vulgar 
and  the  learned.  He  dwells  but  briefly,  and  with  no  lan- 
guage of  virulence,  on  the  fact  that  the  representation  is  at 
S resent  utterly  corrupt,  in  its  election  (as  to  a  prepon- 
erating  proportion)  and  in  its  consequent  action, — ^no 
doubt  presummg  that  this  was  quite  apparent,  and  indeed 
it  had  been  stated  by  other  speakers  in  the  meetings ;  but 
warmly  urges  a  popidar  endeavour  by  petition  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  that  kind  of  election  which  the  constitution, 
by  its  whole  nature  and  design,  and  by  its  specific  provi- 
sions, had  always  intended;  cautioning  the  people  at  the 
same  time  against  every  thing  violent  and  rash.  The  busi- 
ness is  done,  as  nearly  as  can  be  imagined,  in  the  manner 
in  which  Locke  would  have  done  it.  In  the  meeting  and 
speech  relating  to  ''Economical  Eeform,"  he  mentions  a 
few  items  of  corrupt  and  extravagant  expenditure.  In  the 
large  tract,  ''  The  Dissenter's  Flea,"  he  argues  the  matter 
in  hand  with  great  acuteness  and  exemplary  liberality; 
indeed,  in  one  or  two  places  conceding  full  as  much  as  a  dis- 
senter could  consistently  do ;  stoutly  maintaining,  however, 
that  religion  is  not  a  thing  within  the  magistrate's  jurisdic- 
tion. I  should  have  spoken  more  strongly  of  this  essay, 
but  in  consideration  of  our  "  neutraUiyJ*  This,  however, 
is  only  a  collateral  argument,  and  not  that  on  which  he 
chiefly  dwells  in  pleading  for  a  repeal  of  the  acts  petitioned 
against.  In  short,  in  tins  book  (and  any  where  else,  as  far 
as  I  know)  there  is  nothing  to  identij^  him  with  the  revolu- 
tionary school;  he  was  of  the  school  of  Locke,  and  those 
other  names  that,  till  of  late  years,  have  been  generally  held 
up  as  the  standard  and  worthiest  advocates  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

.  .  .  •  You  say,  **  No  good  is  to  be  got  by  forwarding 
the  views,  and  adopting  the  spirit,  of  the  Cobbetts  and 
Burdetts.  What  are  Cobbett  and  Burdett  to  us,  or  to 
the  question, — except  so  far  as  they  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
witnesses  or  advocates  ?  There  is  a  grand  question  before 
the  nation,  not  merely  at  this  or  the  other  particular  junc- 
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ture,  but  constantlj  and  permanentlj ;  and  a  very  simple 
question,  though  it  consist  of  several  parts;  as,  first, 
whether  dvil  and  relimous  liberty,  with  a  firm  and  guarded 
security  for  it,  be  reafiy  a  good  thing  for  a  people  or  not ; 
or  whether  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  by  reputed 
wise  and  good  men,  has  been  foolish  babbling,  or  deliberate 
deception ;  and  all  that  has  been  suffered  in  its  defence  or 
recoyery  a  mere  sacrifice  to  a  worthless  idol ;  and  whether 
afber  all  the  millions  of  yolumes'  worth  that  has  been 
written  or  speechified,  and  prayed  against  despostism,  po- 
litical and  sacerdotal,  this  same  despotism  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  very  thing  most  conduciye  to  social  happiness 
.and  improyement.  Second,  whether  our  constitution  do 
or  do  not  really  mean  that  there  shall  be  real  representation 
of  the  people.  Third,  whether  what  is  caUed  the  repre- 
sentative body  be  not  now,  and  of  late  years,  desperately 
and  systematically  corrupt;  and  necessarily  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  mode  of  election,  and  its  length  of  duration ; 
and  whether  it  does  not  palpably  betray  the  very  interests 
of  which  it  is  professedly  the  guardian,  and  with  impunity 
laugh  in  the  mce  of  any  complainant  or  remonstrant  that 
tells  it  does  so.  Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  palpably 
proved,  on  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  some  oi  the 
clearest  and  least  contradictable  of  which  happens  to  be 
brought  forward  by  "  the  Cobbetts  and  the  Burdetts,"  that 
throughout  every  part  of  the  practical  executive  system, 
down  to  the  smallest  ramifications,  the  most  enorQious 
peculation,  and,  in  plain  speech,  what  would  be  called 
villain;^  in  any  other  department  than  that  of  the  state 
(that  is,  the  conduct  of  the  great  public  interests),  does 
prevail,  and  continually  increase.  Now,  these  and  similar 
matters,  I  suppose,  form  the  prominent  part  of  what  we 
mean  by  politics.  I  suppose,  too,  that  no  honest  man, 
that  has  at  all  attended  to  the  subjects,  can  make  a  doubt 
how  the  truth  stands  on  each  of  these  points.  And  then 
I  may  surely  ask,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  decency, 
whether  an  honest  and  religious  reviewer  can  have  a 
question  which  side  he  should  take,  when  the  subject  is 
placed  in  his  way  by  the  very  topics  of  the  book  which  he 
IS  to  criticise.  JBecause  Burdett  and  Cobbett,  and  some 
men  whose  characters  he  does  not  approve,  are  among  the 
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means  of  exposing  a  world  of  abominable  proceedings,  at- 
tributable, in  a  good  measure,  to  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation,— do  therefore  these  base  proceedings,  and  this 
parliament,  the  protector  or  parta&er  of  the  baseness, 
instantly  acquire  a  claim  te  the  kind  parfciaUty  and  delicate 
forbearance  of  this  honest  and  religious  reviewer?  It 
does  not  belong  te  his  yocation  te  dwell  long  on  the 
subject;  and  /,  whose  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  the 
kind  are  the  present  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  cause  of 
this  most  stupid  sheetful  of  common-place  and  truism, 
do  never  dwell  long,  and  have  never  dwelt  long,  on  the 
subject.  If  passa^s  of  the  length  that  I  have  made  them, 
and  inteUigiblj  pointed  against  the  system  of  corruptioii» 
cannot  rightlv  have  a  place  in  the  ficlectic  Eeview,  that 
Beview  ought  avowecQy  and  explicitly  te  confine  itself 
te  a  limited  and  defined  department  of  literature,  and 
not  let  itself  be  understeod,  as  it  now  is,  to  take  a  general 

cognizance  of  speculation  and  morals It  would 

no  doubt  be  curious  enough,  just  at  this  time,  te  forswear 
all  reference  to  a  subject  which,  taken  on  the  wide  scale, 
is  convulsing  the  whole  civilized  world, — ^which  is  afiecting 
.  the  very  essence  of  the  public  morals, — ^is  practically 
drawing  tewards  a  very  awxiil  crisis,  and  which  is  inter- 
fering in  nimiberless  ways  with  our  civil  and  religious 
condition,  our  exertions,  our  pecuniary  means,  and  all  our 
temporal  prospects :  but  one  good  thmg  would  be  gained 
te  the  Beview  by  the  exclusion; — ^there  would  be  no 
insinuated  apologies  for  wickedness  in  high  places;  there 
would  be  no  praises  of  such  thin^  as  Ci^ance;  nor 
fawning,  and  at  the  same  time,  despised,  attempts,  to 
gratify  bigots  and  plunderers  by  officious  and  uncaUed-for 
disclaimers  of  such  men  as  Walker  and  Wakefield,  either 
of  whom,  at  least  the  former  of  whom,  would  have  lost  his 
head  sooner  than  have  participated  the  wages  of  unright- 
eousness. .  ,  .  . 

....  If  by  "  attempts  te  advance  particular  interests  " 
you  really  mean  the  general  interest  of  truth  and  justice 
against  all  manner  of  corruptions,  and  against  that  mnd  of 
corruption  in  particular  which  any  book  in  hand  forces  on 
our  view— it  is  a  noble  plan  for  a  free  and  Christian  Eeview, 
te  renounce  any  such  design,  and  wonderfully  useful  it  i^ 
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likely  to  be  in  consequence.  Yes,  he  must  be  a  most 
worthy  and  formidable  censor  morum,  who  dare  not  for  his 
neck  say  a  word  against  corrupt  statesmen  and  prelatical 
bigots,  or  give  the  smallest  hmt  of  being  aware  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  anything  else  than  a  convocation  of 
saints,  so  holy  that  we  had  need  plant  a  guard  on  them  to 
prevent  angels  stealing  them  into  heaven,  the  moment  they 

come  out  of  doors  at  St.  Stephen's 

Yours  with  profound  respect, 

J.F. 


LXVin.  TO  THE  EBT.  JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bourton,  March  16,  1809. 

My  beab  Pbiekd, — I  am  highly  delighted  by  the  pro- 
bability— almost  probabiliiy,  of  soon  seeing  you  here 

Though  I  cannot  wish  that  your  complaint  may  not  be 
better,  I  do  certainly  and  veiy  strongly  wish  that  while  it 
is  a  Httle  mending  you  may  tnink  it  is  not  better :  or  that, 
at  least,  you  may  have  prudence  enough  to  conclude  to 
forbear  ail  public  effort  for  some  time.  A  permanent 
injury  to  the  voice,  to  say  no  worse,  may  be  the  conse-s 
quence  of  forcing  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  organic 
disability.  Come  and  stay  a  few  weeks ;  the  very  change 
of  air  may  be  useful;  and  both  I  and  wife  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  retain  you  till  it  be  fully  safe  for  you 
to  attack  the  obdurate  Battersea  consciences  again.  Leave 
the  pagan  catiffs  awhile  to  their  reflections,  and  to  a  change 
of  mimst^,  while  you  take  a  change  of  air. 

....  1  our  letter  contains  some  very  just  reproof,  and 
some  very  foolish  explanation,  of  my  unconscionable  length 
of  silence.  I  feel,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  mortifica- 
tion and  irksome  sense  of  debility  about  intellectual  faculty 
and  performance,  than  I  do  self-complacency.  And  I  must 
stiU  and  ever  protest  that  my  neglect  of  writing  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  decline  of  friendship.*  It  is  owing  to  an 
inveterate,  and  I  now  believe  unchangeable,  antipathy  to 

*  **  You  address  so  many  pages  to  the  public,  that  your  former  cor- 
respondents ought  to  excuse  you,  and  more  than  excuse  you,  if  they  diould 
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all  writing;  an  antipathy  which  I  maj  truly  say,  and  am 
sorry  for  its  being  true,  accompanies  me  through  eveir 
paragraph  or  sentence  that  I  ever  write.     It  is  with  a  feel- 

•eem  to  be  neglected,  and  even  abandoned  in  consequence  of  your  iar 
extended  lucubrations. 

*'  I  have  said  too  much;  a  certain  portion  of  your  former  correspondents 
claim,  at  least,  an  occasional  notice — and  it  would  not  misbecome  you,  if 
you  granted  what  they  claim  a  little  oftener.  He  is  the  fittest  man  to 
teach  and  discipline  the  community,  who  himself  observes  all  the  pro* 
prieties  of  life.  But  that  Maria! — Maria  repels  the  charge,  and  asks, 
'whether  correspondents  did  not  complain  before  the  alleged  monopoly 
took  pkoe.'  I  will  settle  the  business,  then,  in  another  way.  J.  F.  has 
not  the  privilege  of  numbering  among  his  would-be  correspondents,  men  of 
adequate  intellectual  strength;  the  most  Herculean  among  them  can  barely 
appreciate  and  relish  his  paragraphs;  they  can  make  him  no  return  in 
kind.  Hence  his  interest  in  them  becomes  feeble ;  if  he  seizes  his  pen, 
with  a  view  to  their  individual  gratification,  his  mind  sinks  towards  th&i 
level  by  an  oppreauve  sympathy ;  or,  if  he  keeps  up  to  his  own  standard, 
he  writes  what  ought  to  be  printed,  without  acquiring  either  the  fame  or 
the  emolument  which  he  might  have  acquired  by  printing.  Here,  it  is 
obvious^  benevolent  as  well  as  selfish  motives  may  influence,  since  the  time 
occupied  in  writing  a  superior  letter  might  enable  J.  F.  to  instruct  an 
author  and  his  readers,  through  the  medium  of  the  Review  whose  sale  hia 
pen  appears  to  have  promoted.  Yet  this  said  J.  F.  might  perhaps  be 
suitably  reminded,  that  a  letter  might  please  and  improve  which  ^ould 
involve  no  labour,  and  display  no  genius.  I  will  not  prose  on  this  pkin 
subject.     Verbum  saL 

**  It  is  sometimes  remarked,  that  your  critiques  have  too  little  reference 
to  the  article  before  you ;  that  they  are  deficient  in  analysis  and  citation ; 
and  that  thus,  while  they  exhibit  the  reviewer,  they  obscure  the  author. 
This  censure  applies  eminently  to  your  critique  on  the  Chronicle  of  the 
dd.  The  work  is  disposed  of  rather  uncivilly,  and  every  thing  gives  way 
to  your  reflections  on  Hispano-Anglican  politics.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  not  exact  much  more  than  you  have  assigned  to  the  work,  except 
on  the  score  of  precedent ;  especially  as  your  reflections  are  so  accurate^ 
and  so  much  in  point.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  our  having 
stipulated  nothing  in  &vour  of  Protestantism,  detached  from  the  mass  of 
your  reflections,  may  be  plausibly  vindicated  against  your  implied  animad- 
▼ernon;  but  taking  the  article  as  a  whole,  it  so  well  asserts  general 
prineipies,  and  so  completely  confounds  the  pseudo-patriotic  declamations 
on  behalf  of  the  Q,uixotic  effort  to  aid  a  people,  who  to  this  hour  have  no 
just  conceptions  of  liberty,  that  I  read  it  with  animated  pleasure.  What 
must  we  think  of  Sheridan  and  other  opposition  men,  who  bawled  so  loud 
for  these  roused  but  not  illuminated  Dons,  who,  aflt^  all,  have  treated  their 
£ng^ish  protectors  with  so  much  indifference  and  so  much  contempt ! 

''  Who  is  to  review  *  Zeal  without  Innovation  V  It  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  rich  harvest  of  theological  wormwood.  With  some  serioiiB 
deductions,  I  admire  *  Ccslebt  ;*  hope  it  will  be  reviewed  by  you.  Row> 
land  Hill's  Lovegood  should  be  held  up  for  comparison  witii  that  orderlf^ 
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ing  approaching  to  Hatred,  that  I  do  at  any  time,  on  any 
occasion  or  subject,  take  up  the  pen.  Even  the  small  wares 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  therefore,  that  I  have  compelled 
myself  to  manufacture,  have  cost  me  more  self-denial  than 
Henry's  or  GFill's  Expositions,  or  the  whole  immense  works 
of  Calmet,  ever  cost  their  respective  authors.  This  aversion 
would  diminish  if  I  acquired  any  greater  facility ;  but  I  do 
not,  except  in  point  of  being  correct,  nor  I  suppose  now 
ever  shall. 

Do  you  come  next  week,  and  that  will  be  better  than 
quires  of  writinff ;  I  mean  im/y  writing,  for  I  have  lost  none 
of  the  animated  pleasure  with  which  I  receive  a  letter 
from  you. 

Coles  has  just  lost  his  infant.  ...  It  is  too  true  that  he 
is,  as  you  say,  a  better  man  than  I  am ;  I  hope  to  get 
before  him  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  Parken  is  still  at  you, 
he  says,  about  the  Eeview,  whenever  he  sees  you.  Why 
do  you  not  buckle  to  ?  I  repeat  once  more,  that  it  will  be 
useful  both  to  the  Eeview  and  yourself.  And  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  have  a  complete  crew  of  dissenters,  as  I 
am  persuaded  the  churchmen  auxiliaries,  excepting  perhaps 

J of  H ,  will  by  degrees,  and  rather  soon,  declare 

off.  "We  are  taking  a  tone  of  freedom  which  they  will  not 
be  able  to  endure,  and  in  which  they  will,  besides,  feel  it 
impolitic  to  have  been  known  in  any  manner  to  coalesce 

parson  Barlow.  What  is  the  starched  priest  by  the  side  of  the  cordial 
pastor  I  Had  that  Rowland  left  out  half  his  controversies  and  purified  his 
dialect,  his  work  in  pomt  of  utility,  would  have  borne  away  the  palm.  In 
a  large  circle  it  will,  with  all  its  imperfections. 

*<•...  I  have  not  seen  the  Quarterly,  which  is  to  rival  the  Edmburgh. 
In  religion,  I  suppose,  it  will  have  the  praise  of  not  being  so  bad ;  but  in 
politics,  I  anticipate  the  reverse  of  all  I  delight  to  read  in  the  Edinbuigh. 

<*  I  was  impressed  while  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Eclectic,  and 
indeed  I  am  often  impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  and 
drawing  forth  the  mental  talents  of  the  sanctuary.  The  barrister  and  a 
hundred  more  are  reviling  the  class  without  mercy ;  opposed  to  them  are 
the  vapid,  or  the  violent,  or  the  illiterate;  when  shall  the  right  race  come! 

«  Again  I  exhort  you  to  prepare  for  your  fourth  edition,  and  to  revi«e 
your  Essay  of*  Time.  Moreover,  I  recommend  you  to  study  the  signs  of 
the  times,  ....  so  as  to  start  a  suitable  subject,  ^  the  discussion  of 
which  you  shall  bear  down,  with  Napoleonic  energy,  on  the  host  summoned 
by  folly  and  by  an." — The  Rev,  Joseph  Hughes  to  Mr, Foster;  Battersea, 
March,  1809. 
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with.  They  have,  it  seems,  been  warned  not  to  do  it,  W 
the  author  of  Zeal  withawt  Innovation,  Now,  as  a  realt 
positive,  absolute,  peremptory  secret — ^and  wliicli,  for  the 
present  at  least,  you  must  keep  so— Parken  has  informed 
me  that  Achilles  himself  is  poising  his  tremendous  lanoe 
against  this  ill-fated,  officious,  bravo  champion  of  the 
church.  We  shall  see  whether  its  point  of  steel  has  be- 
come less  deadly  from  rusting  so  long  at  Leicester.  .... 
I  hope  the  article  will  come  soon,  wm  be  long,  and  in  ihe 
best  manner.  I  do  not  ezpect  to  see  CcBldng  in  any  con- 
nection with  the  Eeview.  The  article  about  the  CM^  though 
open,  I  am  fully  aware,  to  various  objections — some  of 
which  I  could  liave  obviated  if  I  had  not  been  severely 
driven  for  time — ^is  perhaps  the  one  by  which  I  ^ould 
ezpect  to  produce  more  good  effect  than  any  other. 


LXIX.   TO   D.   PASKEN,   ESQ. 

BourUm,  June  2,  1809. 
....  Sose's  is  really  an  entertaining  book.  I  was 
very  mad  when  I  saw  the  price  marked  at  £1  6s.,  but,  on 
coming  to  read  a  piece  of  it,  I  found  that  Gborffe  had 
worked  very  hard  lor  his  money.  He  does  indeed  tran- 
scribe and  translate  most  plentifdlly,  and  charges  you  for 
acres  of  white  paper ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  sives  you 
such  a  sample  of  mdustrious  grubbing  among  old  records, 
manuscripts,  and  moss-covered  statutes,  as  you  shall  pro- 
bably never  live  to  see  again.  He  has  certainly  refuted 
Fox,  as  to  some  slight  historical  particulars,  especially  as 
to  his  assertion  and  reasonings  that  the  introauction  of 
popery  into  England  was  not  a  leading  (or  the  leading) 
object  of  James  s  policy.  As  far  as  I  have  yet  look^ 
there  is  nothing  that  bears  with  any  particular  force  on 
Fox's  political  principles,  excepting  nis  partiality  to  the 
Whigs,  whom  Cfeorge  proves  to  have  been  as  confounded 
villains  about,  as  their  opponents.  The  whole  job  is  done 
with  perspicuity,  and  prodigious  good  humour;  and  the 
whole  job  tends  to  prove  the  foUy  of  any  man's  pretending 
to  write  history,  as  it  shows  what  enormous  toil  of  research 
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is  necessary  to  ascertain  conclusively  a  diminutive  portion 
of  the  facts,  of  a  diminutive  portion  of  the  annals,  of  a 
diminutive  portion  of  the  two-legged  insects  that  swarm 
on  this  earth,— «f  indeed  even  this  sample  i»  conclusive, 
and  if  some  still  more  effectual  grubber  should  not  grub 
up  even  a  confutation  of  George  himself.* 

....  Now  that  I  recollect---about  Hidl's  composition — 
that  excellence  which  you  praised,  and  which  he  has  in  a 
very  high  degree,  of  .making  brief  strong  sentences,  com- 
pleting the  sense  in  each — ^is  sometimes  carried  to  a  fault. 
He  makes,  in  some  places,  a  number  of  lacome  proposi- 
tions in  succession,  which  are  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  contrived  into  a 
texture.  Or,  to  go  from  the  business  of  weaving  to  the 
more  dignified  one— fighting — ^he  attac]|^  with  a  number  of 
single,  separate,  bold  savages,  whom  he  should  have  dis- 
ciplined* and  combined  into  a  phalanx.  In  this  qualify  of 
writing  we  are  all  beaten  hollow  by  the  old  workmen,  such 
as  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor ;  the  latter  is  just  now  more 
in  my  memory.  Tou  shall  find  him  preserve  a  strict  con- 
nection through  a  whole  folio  page ;  a  sentence  shall  be  a 
complete  thought,  but  it  shalt  at  the  same  time,  be  an 
integral  and  inseparable  portion  of— -not  an  accumulation^ 
but  a  combination,  of  thoughts,  which  are  assisting  one 
another  by  a  linked  and  consentaneous  action  to  prove  or 
illustrate  some  one  truth.  The  figure  is  much  less  than 
sufSiciently  strict  if  I  say  that  there  is  one  long  identical 
rope,  and  that  every  thought,  however  richly  dressed,  is 
placed  close  behind  its  feUow  and  giving  a  stout  pull. 
From  the  little  I  have  yet  read,  I  am  strongly  indined  to 
think  this  said  Jeremy  is  the  most  compteteh/  eloquent 
writer  in  our  language.  There  is  a  most  manly  and  grace- 
ful ease  and  freedom  in  his  composition,  while  a  strong 
intellect  is  working  logically  through  every  paragraph, 
while  all  manner  of  beautiful  images  continually  &11  in  as 
by  felicitous  accident.  .  .  . 

*  Such  a  "  grubber  ^  was  Serjeant  Hstwood.  Vide  Contributions,  &c.. 
Vol.  I.  p.  160  (Eclectic  Review,  July,  1809),  and  p.  176  (Eclectic 
Review,  Dec.  1811). 
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IXX.   TO  THE  BET.   JOSEPH  HUaHES. 

Bcurton,  JuJ^f  4, 1809. 

Mt  bbab  Fbieitd,  ....  We  were  mucb  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  jou  at  the  association  time.  We  Had  the 
first  tangible  gooseberries,  &c.  &c.,  prepared  to  regale  you, 
and  were  representing  in  our  imagmations  how  we  should 
be  ourselyes  mentally  and  morally  regaled.  But  we  did 
not  wonder  at  not  having  seen  you,  when  we  afterwards 
learnt  the  limits  of  your  time,  what  your  plan  was,  and  how 
you  were  accompamed. 

This  chance  oeing  gone  by,  is  there  none  of  your  passing 

this  way  to  Bristol  r But  for  something  like  a  wish 

to  visit  London  within  the  space  of  half  a  year  or  so,  I 
should  be  for  trying  to  make  an  inducement  of  my  own 
wish  to  accompany  you  to  Bristol K  I  should  con- 
clude for  Bristol  myself,  I  shall  venture  to  iu»ge  the  plan. 
But  really  I  have  passed  so  idle*a  spring  and  summer  that 
I  think  1  must  not  venture  so  far  from  my  books.  Among 
those  books  I  am  muddling  on  in  a  poor  way.  Many  of 
them  I  never  look  into ;  some  of  them  when  I  do  look  into 
I  cannot  understand  (per  ex.  Oudworth,  Locke,  Hume,  &c.); 
the  bits  and  sections  I  read,  without  order,  in  others,  I 
utterly  forget ;  and,  in  short,  but  for  the  name  and  notion 
of  the  thing,  I  might  nearly  as  well  have  no  books  at  all ; — 
excepting  indeed  those  with  pictures  in,  which  I  find  nearer 
my  taste  and  capacity.  Partly  by  opportunity  I  have  lately 
been  led  into  a  fancy  for  possessing  myself  of  the  most 
noted  divines  of  the  established  church,  and  have  bought 
the  principal  works  of  Hooker,  Cudworth,  Taylor  (Jeremy), 
and  Barrow,  and  I  have  read  enough  of  each  to  be  able  to 
talk  about  them,  and  to  praise  them  in  the  customary  lingo 
of  criticism,  without  talking  altogether  without  book.  I 
want  a  few  more  of  them,  especially  Chillingworth  and 
Leslie.  I  apprehend  our  dissenters  are  not  sufficiently- 
acquainted  witn  these  antique  gentlemen.  Perhaps  we  are 
mortified  at  their  striking  superiority  over  all  the  non-cons, 
of  that  or  the  subsequent  age.  I  have  read  more  of  Taylor 
than  of  the  others  that  I  have  enumerated,  and  certamly 
should  soon  have  discovered  him  to  be  passing  eloquent  and 
able  in  every  respect,  if  I  had  never  once  heard  of  his  name; 
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— Yerj  far  beyond  eren  such  men  as  Bates  and  Howe. .... 
Eeadmg  such  authors,  and  some  others  that  I  have  looked 
into  of  late,  tends  to  make  one  shrink  &om  the  thoughts  of 
writing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  humiliating  consciousness 
as  to  the  degree  of  talent,  one  is  made  to  feel  that,  in  point 
of  knowledge,  one  has  a  world  to  learn,  before  one  can  pre- 
tend to  wnte  in  any  commanding  manner.  I  am  trying,  in 
the  teeth  of  indolence,  debility,  and  a  wretched  memory,  to 
read  and  study  hard,  and  will  hope  to  become  competent  to 
something  or  other  in  time,  that  may  considerably  serve  the 
cause  of  religion. 

I  am  vexed  to  hear  you  again  declare  off  from  being  a 
reviewer,  after  I  have  told  you  so  many  times  of  its  pal- 
pable advantages,  in  a  literary  respect.  I  cannot  forbear 
to  renew  my  exhortations  on  the  suoject.  It  helps  to  toss 
abroad  your  manner  of  thinking  and  composing,  and  there- 
fore to  help  your  riddance  from  any  bad  habit  that  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  fixed  and  unalterable.  I  am  bound  in 
duty,  therefore,  once  more  to  give  and  inculcate  neglected 
good  advice.  Your  last  Tract  Society  Eeport  is  freer  than 
any  thing  you  have  written  before,  from  your  literary  be- 
setting sin;  indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  about  wholly  free. 
I  am  always  gratified  to  think  of  your  various  and  active 
utility;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  ought  to  set  it  down  in 
your  purposes,  and  the  train  oi  your  studies,  to  do  some- 
thing that  shall  continue  to  preach  and  persuade  after  you 
shall  have  become  finally  sUent.  And  this,  not  for  that 
bubble,  fame,  but  to  protract,  as  far  as  possible,  a  beneficial 
agency. 


LXXI.   TO  n.   PABKSir,  £S<2. 

Deab  Sib, — ^It  would  be  some  consolation  to  poor  authors 
if  they  could  know  how  reviewers  plague  one  another.  And 
truly  it  may  be  made  a  question  how  far  that  calling  can 
be  a  good  one  which  involves  so  much  irregularity,  idleness, 
threatening,  reproach,  disregard  of  promises,  and  consequent 
want  of  confidence  and  co-operation  among  its  agents.  Only, 
however,  set  aside  the  morality  of  the  employment,  and  all 
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this  may  be  yery  good  for  giving  it  ej^ect^  for  depravity  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  whetstones  of  ability.  What 
would  beoome,  I  wonder,  of  our  preparing  of  vitriol  for 
authors  and  their  books,  if  we  w6pe  always  talking  to  one 
another  in  the  style  of  Moravians  at  a  love-feast,  and  Hand- 
ing round  candies  and  cowslip  wine?  This  would  be  a 
poor  mental  diet  for  the  noble  profession  of  tomahawks. 
The  more  we  can  contrive  to  snarl  and  quarrel  among  our- 
selves, the  more  will  our  hands  be  in,  for  the  benefit  of 
authors,  the  edification  of  our  readers,  and  the  sale  of  our 
Eeview. 

....  I  hope  you  have  not  engaged  Coleridge*s  Poems, 
soon  to  be  published,  to  any  of  your  gang.  I  shall  be  eager 
to  see  them,  and  should  review  them  c<m  amore.  He  is  the 
poet  that  will  overtop  all  his  contemporaries. 

....  Jeremy  Taylor  will  never  more  be  read  but  by  thfe 
curious  few.  He  is  too  learned,  too  antiquated,  and  has 
too  much  of  logical  technicality,  to  be  ever  again  a  popular 
author.  He  is  further  removed  from  popular  language,  a 
good  deal,  than  even  Barrow,  and  incomparably  further 
than  Tillotson.  So  far  as  he  shall  be  read,  the  only  harm 
the  critic  on  him  has  to  prevent,  is  of  that  kind  which  Hall 
describes  so  weU  in  characterizing  TiUotson's  and  Barrow's 
theology,* — ^and,  the  possibility  of  being  tempted,  under 
the  notion  of  being  ingenious  and  brilliant,  to  unitate,  and 
produce  a  gross,  conceited  affectation  in  imitating,  his  rich 
novelties  of  phrase,  his  arbitrary  combinations  of  words — 
the  result,  in  him,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  particularities 
of  thought — such  analogies,  antitheses,  and  aUusions,  as  no 
mind  could  have  been  capable  of,  that  was  not  fiill  of  all 
manner  of  learning,  and  teeming  with  all  manner  of  fancy. 


LXXII.  TO  D.  PABKElSr,  ESQ. 

Bmirton,  October  25, 1809. 

The  speaking  in  the  personation  on  the  stage 

intends,  at  least,  and  assumes,  to  be  something  more  than 
•  Haul's  Works,  Vol.  ir.  p.  134  {Review  qfCHsbome*^  Sermons). 
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pure  recitation ;  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  considered  as 
merely  free  and  memoriter  reading ;  and  its  being  so  con- 
sidered would  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the  fascination. 
It  aims  to  impose  itself  on  the  fisuicy  as  at  the  least  some 
middle  thing  between  mere  recitation,  and  an  utterance  of 
the  Hying  sentiments  of  real  characters  in  a  real  situation. 
Indeed,  that  which  it  necessarily  aims  at,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  must  captivate,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  in- 
volve so  gross  and  monstrous  an  absiurdity,  that  we  are 
persuaded,  if  there  shall  ever  come  an  age  of  sound  sense, 
the  acted  drama  will  be  contemned  for  being  essentially 
irrational,  setting  aside  all  moral  and  religious  considera- 
tions. For  ourselves,  we  will  own,  that  the  suggestions  and 
questions  naturally  arising  in  our  minds, — "li^^t's  Hecuba 
to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  r "  Who  and  what  are  you,  that 
are  vociferating  these  words  of  passion  ?  What  business 
have  you  to  be  in  any  passion  on  those  boards,  and  to  be 
taking  all  those  postures  and  gesticulations  about  it,  when 
you  mow  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  at  which  you  are  going  to 
laugh  at  supper  P  And  if  you  are  in  no  passion  at  all,  any 
more  than  you  will  then  be  over  your  wine  and  ratafia,  what 
a  ridiculous  thing  it  is  to  be  thus  whining,  writhing,  and 
tossing,  to  keep  up  such  a  miserable  sham !  We  w^  own 
that  such  suggestions  have  always  been  to  us  a  plentiful 
damper  to  anv  portion  of  that  sympathy  and  rapture  we 
have  so  often  heard  of.* 


LXXIII.    to  WALTEB  BHEFFABB,   ESQ. 

BourUmy  December  25, 1809. 
Deas  Sib, — ^A  late  letter  from  Miss  A.  ^ves  me  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  your  health,  which,  in 
common  with  every  one  of  your  friends,  I  am  very  sorry  to 

*  ^  From  J.  Foster,  Oct.  25,  1809,  intended  as  a  part  of  a  critique  on 
Plumptre;  preserved  as  indicating  a  curious  trait  In  his  character— the 
absolute  control  possessed  by  his  judgment  over  his  fancy,  while  that  fiincy, 
at  the  same  time,  is  above  all  others  electrically  vivid  and  energetic.  The 
&ncy  of  other  men  is  often  the  tyrant  of  their  passions — ^his,  the  servant  of 
his  understanding." — Note  hy  Mr,  Parken;  vide  Contributions,  A;c.,to  the 
Eclectic  Review,  vol.  I.  p.  345,  on  Plmaptie's  Defence  of  the  Stage. 
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hear.  I  have  been  so  accustomed,  in  mj  own  mind,  and  in 
speaking  of  you  among  our  Mends,  to  congratulate  you  on 
possessing  an  activity  and  an  animated  enjoyment  of  life, 
very  unusual  at  your  age,  that  I  have  very  seldom  anticipated 
for  you  a  time  when  these  woidd  necessarily  fail. 

I  have  promised  myself,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
whenever  1  should  see  you  again  I  should  find  you  just  as 
before.  But  at  last  the  time  is  come  for  the  JDisposer  of 
life  and  health  to  intimate  to  you,  and  your  surroimding 
friends,  that  he  has  a  sovereign  right  to  resume  what  he  has 
so  long  bestowed. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  A.  B.'s  account  leads  me  to  hope  that 
your  life  may  be  spared  to  your  friends  jet  a  while  longer : 
and  I  sincerely  jom  with  them  all  in  wishing  it  might  be 
even  for  a  number  of  vears — though  I  do  not  know  whether, 
as  to  yourself,  this  shoidd  be  the  wish  of  true  £nendship, 
since  every  month  and  year  through  which  we  all  wish  your 
life  may  be  protracted,  would  impose  an  exercise  of  youp 
patience  and  resignation,  and  painfully  remind  you  of  that 
past  vigour  which  you  will  not  expect  to  possess  any  more 
on  earth.  Happily,  the  dermination  of  this  concern  lies 
with  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  your  friends,  and  happily, 
too,  you  can  rejoice  that  it  does  so.  It  is  gratifying  to  me, 
though  not  at  all  surprising,  to  be  informed  that  jour  mind  is 
so  tranquil  and  resigned.  You  can  look  back  with  thankful- 
ness on  a  long  life,  during  which  you  have  been  favoured 
with  prosperity,  with  affectionate  mends,  and  with  a  most 
uncommon  share  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  during 
which  you  have  not  forgotten  to  whom  you  owed  all  these 
blessings,  and  (which  is  a  subject  for  still  much  greater 
thankfulness)  you  now  look  forward  to  an  infinitely  longer 
and  better  life,  to  be  conferred  by  the  same  divine  Bene- 
factor. To  be  able  thus  to  look  back,  and  thus  to  look 
forward,  with  profound  emotions  of  gratitude  to  that 
BenefisKstor  at  every  step  of  the  contemplation,  will  inspire  a 
joy  which  I  trust  will  sustain  you  during  your  hours  of 
greatest  languor  and  weakness,  and  during  dl  the  remainder 
of  your  journey  of  life,  whether  longer  or  shorter.  What  a 
deughtful  resource  is  piety  at  such  a  season,  when  it  is  an 
old  resource,  instead  of  being  then  sought  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  not  a  trifling  consolation  neither,  that  all  your  friends 
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near  at  Hand  will  cordialljr  and  anxiously  contribute  to 
aUeviate  the  pressure  of  affliction,  and  that  the  best  of  them 
will  petition  our  supreme  Eriend  to  make  it  light.  I  will 
hope  to  hear  that  you  are  considerably  reviving,  and  likely 
to  remain  among  them  a  while  longer,  and  afford  them 
pleasure  without  feeling  life  a  burden  yourself.  I  will  hope 
to  have  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yet  again,  and 
feeling  some  of  that  cheerfulness  in  your  company,  which  I 
have  scarcely  ever  been  in  it  without  enjoying.  Whatever 
may  be  the  divine  dispensation  concerning  your  health  and 
life,  it  will  assuredly  be  a  merciful  one.  You  yourself 
believe  that  it  will,  and  this  faith  will  be  precious  in  every 
oppressive  hour. 

I  most  cordially  wish  you  the  recovered  strength  neces- 
sary for  making  your  life,  if  protracted,  more  pleasing  than 
painfdl,  or  the  gracious  support  xequisite  for  sustaining  with 
Christian  fortitude  a  prolon^d  illness  which  may  terminate 
in  a  removal  to  a  better  world 


LTXrV.    TO  THE  IU5V.   JOHN  PAWCBTT. 

Bourton,  January  7,  1810. 

Mx  BEAS  Sib, — ^Tour  letter  did  not,  and  could  not,  fail 
to  awaken  some  of  the  most  pleasing  sentiments  that  I  can 
ever  feel,  recollections  of  ancient  friendship,  and  assurances 
that  this  finendship  includes  no  principle  of  decay.  I  im- 
mediatedy  recognized  your  hand,  and  was  glad  to  see  it ;  I 
had  often  wished,  during  the  past  half  year,  to  hear  from 
you  again;  but  I  knew  you  are  at  all  times  busy  in  the 
most  usefiil  engagements,  I  wish  myself  also  to  be  usefully 
busy ;  but  I  would  entreat  you  not  to  repeat  such  expres- 
sions as  that  in  your  letter  of  being  "  unwilling  to  intrude 
too  much  on  my  time;*'  such  expressions  have  quite  a 
morticing  and  irksome  effect,  as  coming  from  a  most 
respected  old  friend,  whose  own  time  is  employed  to  a  much 
more  valuable  purpose,  and,  I  am  afraid,  with  much  more 
unremitted  industiy. 

I  find  myself  naturally  adopting  such  words  as  "old" 
and  "ancient,"  in  referrmg  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
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friendship.  Does  not  that  period  appear  to  yotf  a  very  long 
time  since  P  and  have  you  not  half  a  feeling,  sometimes,  as 
if  jou  were  growing  old  ?  I  have,  at  times,  veiy  much  of 
this  kind  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  being  aware  of 
any  physical  or  mental  decline,  but  a  remoteness  in  my 
retrospects — ^the  disappearance  by  death  of  so  many  of  my 
elders,  and  even  co-evais — ^the  dispersion  and  changed  con- 
dition of  my  early  companions — ^the  alteration  of  a  great 
part  of  the  economy  of  my  feelin&fs — the  five  feet  ten  inches 
altitude  of  persons  whom  I  recollect  as  infants  when  JT  first 
reached  that  altitude — ^and  the  very  sound  and  appearance 
of  the  word  fi>fty  (to  the  number  meant  in  which  word  I 
shall  soon  have  a  very  particular  relation) — ^these,  and  I 
suppose  many  more  things,  concur,  to  make  me  feel  how  tar 
I  have  gone  already  past  the  meridian  hour  of  the  short  day 
of  life.  Nor  do  I  m  the  least  deplore  this  &ct,  in  any  ol^er 
way  than  regretting  the  miserably  deficient  improvement  of 
a  life  of  which  the  best  partis  now  gone. 

This  grand  consideration  of  making  the  noblest  use  of  life 
will  be  very  animating  and  consoung  to  you,  amidst  a 
measure  of  labour  which  would  otherwise  be  really  oppres- 
sive to  you.  You  will  have  the  gratification  of  feeling  that 
each  week  that  passes  away  is  fiUed  with  your  very  best 
efforts,  in  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  human 
industry.  I  earnestly  wish  your  health  may  be  habitually 
firm  enough  for  your  of&ce,  and  that  the  health  of  your  most 
intimate  associate  may  be  firm  enough  to  bear  her  part  of 
the  economy.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  unfavourable  account 
of  it,  but  wish  to  hope  tlubt  by  this  time  you  have  some  more 
decisive  indications  of  its  being  soon  to  be  re-established. 
She  must  sustain  a  most  am^e  share,  indeed,  of  your 
domestic  and  even  professional  cares ;  and  if  it  were  only 
for  your  sake,  I  wish  that  such  an  important '' help-meet " 
may  recover,  and  long  retain  her  vigour  and  spirits;  but 
also  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  her  children,  I  most 
sincerely  wish  she  may  have  all  the  strength  and  animation 
which  she  possessed  at  those  times,  which  I  ofben  recollect, 
when  I  used  to  frequent  her  house  and  her  company,  and 
derive  vivacity  from  seeing  so  much  of  it  displayed  by  her. 
Your  children,  I  trust,  wiU  somewhat  more  than  repay  your 
incessant  cares  for  them,  by  their  affection,  docility,  and 
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Bopeful  dispositions  and  faculties.  The  larger  number  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  boys,  and  I  continue  to  wish  that  the 
larger  number  of  them  may  sometime  turn  out  jprectchers^ 
since  there  is  no  cause  on  earth  so  important  as  religion, 
since  there  is  no  chance  of  this  cause  being  extensively 
served  but  by  dissenters,  and  since  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  dissenting  teachers  should  spring  from  among  the 
youth  of  a  liberal  and  literary  education. 

I  am  glad  your  respected  father  does  not  experience  so 
much  of  the  infirmities  of  age  as  to  prevent  him  from 
feeling  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  prosecuting  his  com- 
mentary. It  appears  to  me  an  employment  most  happily 
chosen  to  beffuile  those  infirmities,  as  well  as  to  crown  the 
conclusion  of  life  with  a  peculiar  utility.  No  doubt  he 
feels  it,  next  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  his  most  pleasing 
and  even  exhilarating  resource,  amidst  those  visitations  of 
pain  and  languor  from  which  the  age  of  seventy  can  seldom 
be  entirely  exempt.  I  cannot  wonder  that  your  mother,  as 
she  is,  I  believe,  some  years  older  than  your  i&ther,  should 
show  the  evident  isigns  of  decline  within  a  single  year ;  but 
I  hope,  especially  for  his  sake,  that  she  is  yet  appointed  to 
continue  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  a  good  while  longer. 
My  imagination  has  often  sought  out  the  site  of  their 
house,  and  represented  the  calm  and  devout  habits  of  its 
possessors 

Mr.  Greaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  in- 
felicity arising  from  the  loss  you  advert  to,  is,  perhaps, 
among  otir  early  friends,  the  individual  on  whose  lot  and 
progress  Providence  has  borne  fully  as  auspicious  an  aspect 
as  on  any  other.  We  three  have  all  of  us  the  strongest 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  tiiat  most  gracious  Providence. 
And,  considering  our  age,  and  now  established  principles, 
views,  and  habits,  it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  hope  that 
we  are  now  passed  safe  beyond  the  most  unsteady,  hazard- 
ous, and  tempting  periods,  feelings,  and  scenes  of  life. 
Not  that  we  can  ever  be  safe  but  by  divine  preservation ; 
but  still  it  is  no  trifiin^^  advantage  that  some  of  the  most 
pernicious  infiuences  of  a  bad  world  have  necessarily,  as 
to  us,  lost  very  much  of  their  power. 

I  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  hearing  so  favourable  an 
account  of  my  father  and  mother.    I  should  like  to  see 
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them,  and  all  of  you  a^^ain ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
mehmcholj  of  parting,  the  enormous  expense  of  trayelling 
so  fiir,  with  many  other  considerations,  prevent  me  from 
forming  any  plan  or  positive  intention  on  the  subject.  I 
deeply  regret  the  condition  of  the  manuflBu^turers  and  the 
poor  in  your  neighbourhood :  and  the  more  as  there  seems 
no  prospect,  in  the  political  state  of  the  world,  of  any 
material  chfuige  in  favour  of  commerce.  As  to  Spain,  I 
suppose  that  no  one,  calculating  even  on  merely  military 
principles,  has  now  much  en»ectaiion  of  its  success,  and 
those  who,  in  addition,  speculate  on  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  prophecies  of  the  down£Edl  of  popery,  have 
reasons  from  that  quarter  also  to  anticipate  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  most  extraordinary  mortal  who,  though  a 
pretended  papist  himself,  is  substantially  destroying,  for 
some  time  past,  the  power  of  Popery.  I  am  most  anxious 
for  the  fall  of  Babylon,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our 
own  country,  in  wnich  she  still  maintains  no  small  degree 
of  her  state,  and  power,  and  bigotry. 

The  business  of  reviewing  has  l>een  the  chief  use  I  have 
made  of  the  pen  for  a  good  while  past,  and  probably  will 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  mean  to  addict  myself  a  good 
deal  to  other  composition  for  a  while ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  consider  this  reviewing  as  the  best  possible  kind  of 
discipline  for  my  improvement  in  composition,  while  also 
I  am  acquiring  a  littie  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  by 
the  reading  wMch  attends  it. 

The  review  of  Crabbe's  Poems  in  the  January 

number  is  by  Mr.  Hall,  but  is  only  the  second  article  he 
has  ever  contributed,  and,  I  am  afraid,  may  not  soon  be 
followed  by  any  other :  he  has  such  a  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate aversion  to  writing My  domestic  situation 

is  emphatically  complacent. 


LXXV.   TO  B.   PABEEK,   ESQ. 

Bouriofu 

....  There  is  a  very  good  show  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge in  the  Quarterly  Beview.    The  article  about  Spain 
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is  hj  some  person  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  state 
of  that  country  than  any  of  the  political  critics.  It  in- 
volves, however,  no  refutation  of  the  notions  of  Cobbett 
and  us ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  more  folly  than  any.  thing 
I  have  seen  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  and  totid 
demolition  of  every  part  of  the  govenunent,  the  prostra- 
tion to  the  very  dust  of  every  institution  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  create  anjr  union  and  prolongation  of 
the  national  energy.  I  own  it  goes  a  good  way,  at  the 
same  time,  towards  showing  that  this  was  impracticable, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  design  was  preposterous,  and 
the  English  but  fools  to  encourage  it.  Southey's  article 
may  do  good,  by  gaining  the  attention  to  the  Mission,  of 
persons  whose  attention  would  never  have  been  gained  bv 
the  professedly  religious  publications,  that  is,  as  he  will 
foolishly  have  it,  the  Methodistical.*  But  how  ill  he 
writes,  between  the  concerted  quaintness  of  his  style,  and 
the  snarHsh  dogm^sm  of  his  spirit !  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  party,  the  editor,  or  the  journeymen  of  tins 
undertaking  ? 

....  I  have  not  the  means  of  learning,  forther  than  by 
internal  evidence,  what  you  do  for  the  Eclectic  Eeview. 
The  article  about  Hannah  More  was  very  decently  done  ; 
part  of  the  first  page  being  unintelligible,  as  should  always 
be  the  case,  when  the  article  is  to  be  of  some  length,  in 
order  to  give  it,  at  the  outset,  a  kind  of  oracular  and  mys- 
terious dignity 

With  great  and  melancholy  interest  I  have  been  running 
through  a  good  part  of  the  New  Annual  Eegister  for.  the 
years  1791-2-3-4,  Ac,  ai\d  contemplating  the  enormous 
expense  of  talent,  grand  achievement,  and  life,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  one  clearly  sees  the  moral  impossibilitv 
of  doing  any  good.  Between  the  depravity  of  the  Erench 
populace  and  the  effects  inevitably  produced  by  the  coali- 
tion of  the  hostile  powers,  one  sees  haw  the  greatest  talents 
and  virtues  that  ever  came  on  this  earth  would  have 
failed  to  establish  the  Erench  people  in  a  state  of  liberty 
and  happiness 

*  Vide  Quarterly  Review,  Feb.  1809,  Art.  xvii.  ^  Periodical  Accounts 
relative  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,"  &c. 
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LXm.   TO  3).   PABKEN,  ESQ. 

Bourton, 

....  As  to  the  phrase  "gnashing  of  teeth,"  you 
shonld  be  more  discreet  than  to  defend  it;  it  is  quite 
enough  to  haye  inserted  it,  and  it  is  more  than  enough,  in 
condemning  it,  to  say,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  turn  iniK)  a 
witticism  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  Bible  to  de- 
scribe the  most  dreadful  of  all  things  in  the  universe, — the 
agonies  inflicted  by  the  divine  vengeance  in  another  world. 
As  to  fnff  often  adverting  to  the  great  wicked  spirit,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  sav  that  I  do  not  too  often  and  too 
lightly  do  this ;  but  there  is,  notv^thstanding,  a  very  mar 
terial  difference  between  alluding  too  lightly  to  him  as  the 
prompter  of  many  fooleries  as  well  as  many  crimes, — ^and 
alludmg  with  the  same  indefensible  lightness  to  the  express, 

inspired,  description  of  infernal  suffering Have  you 

any  guess  who  wrote  the  admirable  review  of  Sydney  Smith 
in  the  Christian  Observer?  Has  Hall  undertaken  any 
thing  more  P  An  excellent  subject  for  him  would  be^  when 
it  comes  to  a  volume,  Coleridge's  "Friend," — excepting 
what  is  political  in  it.  Do  you  read  it  ?  He  is  a  miar- 
vellously  original  and  subtile  thinker.  Appearances  are 
favourable  thus  for  as  to  religion ;  and  I  hope  he  is  one  of 
the  few  geniuses  that  the  aforesaid  Satan  does  not  inspire, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  seize.  If  Hall  should  not  choose, 
I  m^ht  have  the  ambition  of  trying  my  own  hand  on  this 
"  Fnend,"  but  Hall  is  the  proper  man. 

....  The  "  four  supporters  "  are  no  doubt  oracular  men, 
one  and  all ;  but  I  can  tell  those  supporters  that  it  is  with 
the  dissenters  that  the  work  will  ultimately  stand  or  fall, 
and  with  the  dissenters  it  has  but  barely,  even  now,  re- 
covered its  character  for  spirit  and  freedom,  afber  its  merge 
in  that  slough  of  low  sycophancy  to  church  and  state 
through  which  these  "supporters"  had  the  wisdom  to 
make  it  go,  in  the  commencement.  Talk  of  me  "  hanging 
them ;"  why,  they  were  within  the  smallest  trifle  of  hanging 
themselves,  and  would  have  done  it,  if  I  and  Co.  had  not 
slackened  the  noose  by  means  of  a  quantity  of  that  very 
independence  which  these  very  same  rescued  and  living 
men  bawl  out  will  be  the  hanging  of  them. — ^As  it  is  totally 
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out  of  the  question  to  think  of  really  pleasing  both  the 
two  great  parties,  the  policy  is  to  lean  towards  the  dis- 
senters— ^they  are  the  nsing  party,  and  they  are  the  final 
resource  and  hope  of  any  thiag  which  is  to  pretend  to 
freedom  of  thinking;  and  the  "supporters"  know,  or  may 
know,  that,  do  what  they  please,  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  satisfy  permanently  the  church  people  with  any 
thing  that  woidd  deserve  the  approbation  of  independent 
men.  But  it  is  not  simply  the  chureh  and  state  people,  as 
it  should  seem,  but  the  high  church  and  state,  tiiat  these 
supporters  are  so  intimidated  at :  the  class  of  persons,  I 
suppose,  that  cannot  endure  to  have  it  said  that  there  has 
ever  been  corruption  among  statesmen,  or  intolerence  and 
persecution  among  bishops;  i.  e.  who  must  not  allow  a 
reference  to  the  most  notoriotis  facts  of  our  history,  even 
when  the  transactions  and  characters  of  that  history  are 
the  subjects  formally  in  hand.  But  why  did  not  this 
right  worthy  class  of  readers  patronize  the  Eeview  at  first, 
when  it  was  so  anxiously  cooked  to  their  taste  ? 


LXXTn.   TO   THE   EEV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bourion,  June  28, 1810. 
....  A  residence  in  a  place  Hke  this  is  subject  to  such 
a  perfect  sameness  of  occurrences,  actions,  and  feeling, 
that  one  really  has  a  consciousness,  at  any  time  all  round 
the  year,  of  having  nothing  at  all  to  write  about  to  a 
friend  at  a  distance.  You  can  form  no  notion  of  it  in 
the  remotest  degree,  in  your  active  sphere,  and  various 
expeditions,  pursuits,  and  societies.  The  truth  is,  that  my 
faculties  suffer  very  materially,  in  point  of  vigour  and 
dexterity,  and  even  in  point  of  mere  knowledge,  by  this 
extreme  recluseness  of  Itfe.  But  this  is  no  neighbourhood 
to  mend  the  matter.  Society  here,  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  individuals,  is  all  miserable  trifling  and 
small  talk.  These  observations  involve  or  imply  no 
complaint  whatever  of  my  immediate  domestic  society; 
that  is  soft,  complacent,  tender;  and  it  is  improving  too, 
80  far  as  this  very  softness  does  not  tend  to  preclude  the 
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harder  subjects  and  the  severer  exertions  of  thouglit  from 
social  conyerse.  But,  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  compla- 
cency, and  the  nimierons  topics  of  more  fisicile  discussion, 
my  wretchedly  indolent  mind  is  reluctant  to  set  itself 
in  earnest,  to  dialogues  (in  which  it  would  not  be  leffc 
without  co-operation)  on  the  questions  that  contribute  most 
to  harden  and  invigorate  the  intellectual  man.  We  read 
socially  a  great  deal ;  among  other  books,  almost  all  those 
that  I  review. — ^As  far  as  I  read  or  study  solitarily,  I  am  just 
as  desultory  and  unsystematic  as  I  have  always  been — ^but 

shall  not  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 

It  is  an  interesting,  though  too  rapid,  sketch  you  give  of 
your  northern  adventures.  We  must  have  the  deficiency 
made  up  by  oral  recitals,  a  little  while  hence. — ^I  am  glad 
you  are  not  yet  too  old  and  sapless  to  be  delighted  with 
recollecting,  on  the  spot,  your  morning  of  life,  and  its  in- 
terests. I  have  mys^  but  little  of  this  capability  now* 
Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  and  not-to-be-forgotten 
beauties  of  Todmorden  Vale,  I  have  no  wish  to  revisit  the 
scene  of  early  life,  but  on  accoimt  of  those  two  old  persons 
you  saw,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  several  of  them  of  nearly 
the  same  antiquity.  I  am  very  glad  those  two  have  once 
seen  you ;  they  always  think  of  you  as  a  benefactor  to 
them,  in  having  been  so  to  me ;  and  as  long  as  they  live 
they  will  be  gratified  to  have  at  last  a  defined  image  of  you 
in  their  min(&. — ^I  find  my  immediate  relationships  at  prodi- 
gious extremes  when  I  turn  in  thought  from  those  two 
venerable  persons,  whose  joint  ages  amount  to  at  least 
seventy-nine  years  a-piece,  to  Jack  here,  that  is  scarcely 
six  months  old.  He  is  a  healthy  vigorous  fellow,  and 
occupies  quite  as  much  of  people's  time  and  attention  as  he 
deserves.  As  to  "  education,'*  if  he  Hve  to  be  its  progres- 
sive subject,  it  may  be  much  better  than  the  ordinary  qimlity 
of  that  article,  and  yet  fer  enough  fix)m  "  perfect."  If, 
however,  it  could  be  near  perfection,  I  know  too  much  of 
human  nature  to  be  very  sanguine. 
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LXXnil*    TO  THE   BBV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bourton,  1810. 
....  Tou  say,  there  are  *' materials  lying  within  you 
(as  well  as  around  you)  inefficient,  and  but  little  known."* 
....  Why  are  they  inefficient  ?  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  you  are  bound  to  make  them  efficient.  Were 
they  beyond  the  moon  or  so,  there  were  no  duty  in  the 
case ;  but  as  lying  within  you,  they  are  in  some  way  or 
other  of  the  nature  of  a  talent,  for  which  you  are  made 
accountable.    Tor  the  rest,  your  dissertation,  or  rather,  as 

•  **That  homily  of  mine  on  the  inefficiency  of  much  good  material, 
was  suggested,  perhaps,  by  a  reference  to  certain  efforts  of  my  own,  which, 
if  the  subjects  of  them  would  allow  them  free  course,  would  exhibit  a 
glorious  result.  I  feel  that  I  could  instruct,  and  elevate,  and  soften,  and 
fill  with  joy,  were  the  minds  of  my  auditors  willing  to  be  so  impressed. 
For  not  only  am  I  supplied,  as  all  who  have  the  Scriptures  are,  with 
ample  topics, — I  often  feel  them,  and  my  heart  dictates  to  my  tongue  what 
wme  would  hear  with  strong  emotion.  Will  you  remuid  me,  that  the 
triumph  is  to  achieve  where  one  must  melt  the  ice,  and  hew  the  rock 
asunder!  I  know  it;  but  you  have  told  us  in  terms,  probably,  too 
discouraging,  that  the  hope  of  achieving  thus  should  not  be  sanguine. 
Not  that  any  of  us  morsd  champions  display  all  the  ardour,  and  per- 
severing prowess,  that  the  case  requires.  The  generality  try  the  power  of 
means  but  £aintly.  We  have  reasoners,  and  declaimers,  and  founders  of 
societies,  and  promoters  of  Christian  missions;  but  where  are  the  specimens 
of  self-denial,  of  heavenly-mindedness,  of  universal  sanctity,  and  of 
apostolic  fervour? ,  Why  should  we  quote  a  Fletcher,  a  Newton,  and  a 
Pearce,  as  superior  specimens  !  It  may  be  said,  These  men,  in  addition 
to  their  piety,  possessed  peculiar  talent,  which  not  only  enabled  them  to 
express  their  sentiments  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  created  around  them 
a  sort  of  moral  element  fiivourable  to  the  reception  of 'all  that  piety  might 
dictate.  They  had  a  certain  richness  and  susceptibility,  the  immediate 
gifts  of  Heaven.  Still,  if  piety  were  intense,  we  have  surely  men  of 
intellectual  vigour,  and  fancy,  and  sentiment,  who  might  be  expected  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Zion's  Monarch  far  nobler  spoils.  In  my  own  instance, 
I  refer  many  disappointments  to  the  want  of  consistency  and  sacred  glow. 

'*  But  though  the  experience  of  an  individual  might  have  suggested  the 
theme,  that  theme  is  suggested  daily  by  what  one  perceives  in  every 
direction.  Nothing  accomplishes  all  that  it  tends  to  accomplish.  Much 
of  our  expenditure  is  apparent  waste ;  we  are  doomed  to  sow  in  the  sand. 
I  would  infer  hence  the  necessity  of  ledoubling  our  exertions ;  for  if  domg 
our  utmost,  we  effect  little, — doing  less,  we  eliall  perhaps  effect  nothing. 
That  someUiing  is  effected,  I  believe,  and  know. 

**  Then  what  an  argument  for  a  future  state,  and  how  exultant  should 
that  hope  be  which  Christianity  inspires." — Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  to  Mr. 
hosier,  July  24,  1810.  , 
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I  suspect,  your  pliilippic,  against  the  circle  in  which  jou 
moye,  is  too  sadly  just.  They  do  not  derive  from,  your 
presence  half,  nay,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  advantage  they 
might,  and  would,  if  they  were  thoughtful  and  docile.  But 
you  abdicate,  emphatically,  the  right  to  complain,  when  you 
advert  to  that  most  stupendous  instance  of  but  partial,  emci- 
ency — TTim  that  shone  a  light  in  darkness,  and  '^  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.**  At  the  same  time,  each  of  the 
*^  lesser  lights  "  should  be  carefully  trimmed,  and  every 
possible  accession  made  to  its  means  of  burning  and  shining, 
however  small  a  sphere  of  illumination  it  may  be  able  to 
create  in  so  dark  and  thick  an  atmosphere. 


LXXIX.  TO  THE  BEV.  JOSEPH  HVOHES. 

Bourton,  November  21,  1810. 

Mt  deab  Ebiend, If  I  had  been  in  the  habit 

of  writing  to  Battersea  twice  a  week,  I  suppose  an  hour 
would  quite  suffice  to  run  on  a  sheetfiil;  the  longer  the 
interval,  the  less  one  seems  to  know  what  one  has  to  say. 
....  My  wife  and  the  brat  are  in  good  health.  The  latter 
grows,  frisks,  and  indicates  the  decent  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching to  something  of  an  intelligent  nature  ;  though  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  slender  sign  to  be  so  fiill  of  exceed- 
ing wonderment  at  the  knocking  of  a  hammer,  the  ringing 
of  glasses,  or  a  blazing  stick.  But  doubtless  I,  and  even 
you,  were  once  at  this  very  same  pass.  He  is  degenerate, 
physically,  from  the  genuine  Yorkshire  quality,  for  he  does 
not  walk  yet,  at  an  age  at  which  I,  and  three  more  of  us 
in  succession,  were  able  to  march  and  fight.  His  elders 
keep  strictly  at  home,  save  that  I  frequently  go  out  hither 

or  thither  of  a  Sunday One  of  the  places  I  have  had 

most  frequently  to  go  to,  is  a  town  about  ten  miles  hence, 
where  one  worthy  individual,  a  tradesman,  has  been  the 
mean  of  commencing,  and  putting  in  a  most  hopeful  train, 
a  new  preaching  establishment.  Within  a  few  months,  a 
very  neat  meeting-house,  to  hold  perhaps  four  hundred 
eople,  has  been  raised  and  covered  in,  and  is  expected  to 
e    opened    at  the  beginning  of   January.      The  man's. 
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character  and  intentions  are  so  nnquestionablj  excellent, 
and  some  such  undertaking  is  so  evidently  desirable  in  a 
rather  large  and  very  heathenish  town  (Winchcomb,  seven 
miles  on  this  side  Cheltenham),  that  he  has  received  the 
most  marked  approbation  from  all  us  zealous  people  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  easily  obtained  a  number  of  us  in 
rotation  to  preach  in  his  house,  till  the  meeting  should  be 
raised.  He  is  sanguine,  and  I  think  reasonably,  that  the 
expense  (near  iBlOOO)  wiU  be  so  far  discharged,  as  in  two  or 
three  years  not  to  leave  a  very  oppressive  debt.  Himself, 
his  father-in-law  (a  monied  farmer,  but  too  far  off  to  attend 
in  the  place),  and  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  the  town, 
have  begun  with  £50  a-piece  toward  the  liquidation,  and 
the  good  man  has  met  with  more  than  the  accustomed 
liberality  in  the  few  places  that  he  has  yet  laid  under 
contribution.  The  meeting-house  is  now  vested  in  trustees 
by  a  deed,  of  which  one  permanent  condition  is,  the 
freedom  for  what  is  called  mixed  communion,  though  this 
projector  and  conductor  is  himself  a  Baptist.  Having  gone 
thus  far  on  such  a  local  subject,  I  am  forcibly  reminded 
how  much  this  particularity  must  look  like  the  communica- 
tion of  an  inhabitant  of  a  retired  dull  part  of  the  country, 
where  nothing  is  doing  and  little  is  known,  who  quite 
forgets  that  his  friend  lives  in  and  near  the  metropolis, 
where  the  succession  and  quality  of  events  is  such  as  to 
make  the  raising  of  a  new  meeting  house  an  exceediogly 
diminutive  matter  for  talk,  if  it  were  even  in  his  own 
neighbourhood. 

....  It  was  a  very  serious  disappointment  not  to  see 

you  here But  when  you  were  given  up,  it  remained 

among  my  expectations,  that  I  should  before  now  see  you 
in  London.  But,  not  to  mention  what  is  centripetal  on 
the  score  of  affection,  I  have  each  month  seemed  to  have 
something  indispensable  to  be  done,  at  home,  and  not  a 
sufficients^  defimte  business  in,  London.  I  did,  however, 
very  positively  resolve  and  promise  for  a  fortnight  at 
iVome  and  Bristol  neighbourhood ;  but  when  the  intended 
time  for  that  came,  I  had  reviews  to  write,  monev  to  earn, 
and  a  long-pledged  excursion  with  Coles  for  a  few  days  to 
"W'orcester,  where  we  experienced  J;he  most  friendly  atten- 
tions, and  indulged  an  active  curiosity  in  the  direction  of 
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Malvern  liills,  and  other  noble  scenes.  I  am  fiiUy  con- 
vinoed,  that  as  an  intellectual  manufacturer  I  shall  need 
occasional  change  of  scene,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  my 
ideas,  renovating  my  images  of  beautiful  nature,  and  avoid- 
ing the  total  loss  of  all  social  dexterity  and  pliancy  of  mind. 
My  cultivation  of  personal  religion  is  aided  essentially  by 
the  preaching  habits,  which  conduce  also  a  little  to  keep  up 
my  aoauaintance  with  mankind. 

Studies,  so  to  call  them, •  continue  miserably  desultory; 
and  take  most  wonderful  care  to  wind  along  the  lower, 
smoother  grounds,  meandering  in  all  manner  of  directions, 
to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  regions  of  metaphysic,  direct 
science,  Ac.  Li  all  manner  of  fault,  however,  I  am,  for 
my  age,  wonderfully  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  amendment, 
and  zealous  in  all  the  resolutions  relative  to  all  the  amend- 
ments. If  there  be  one  point  I  am  less  perfectly  confident 
about,  it  is  the  practice  of  buying  books.  In  this  point, 
since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  greatly^  tempted,  and  have 
moderately  sinned.  "When  I  last  visited  the  old  tempter 
there  were  Sir  W.  Jones's  works — and  above  aU,  the 
Annual  Eegister,  &om  its  commencement,  about  1757,  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  AU  these  and 
more  I  was  destined  to  take  off,  the  last  particularly,  being 
very  cheap,  allowed  no  hesitation,  as  I  had  no  work  what- 
ever to  refer  to  for  any  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  period 
through  which  even  I  myself  have  lived. 


LXXX.   TO  JOHN    SHEPPABD,   ESQ. 

1810,1811. 

....  I  was  lately  very  powerfully  and  suddenly  struck 
(though  certainly  not  for  the  first  time)  with  the  simple 
idea — Now,  there  is  some  one  state  of  character  and  pma 
of  action  the  very  best  possible  to  me,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  age,  measure  of  mental  faculties,  and  means 
within  my  reach ;  the  one  plan  that  will  please  the  Governor 
of  the  world  the  most,  that  wiU  be  the  most  pleasing  to 
look  back  upon  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  most  satisfactory 
to  hear  referred  to  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  can  I   be 
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80  infatuated  as  not  instantly  and  most  eamestlj  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  what  is  that  plan,  and  then  most 
zealously  devote  myself  to  its  execution?  This  idea 
strongly  recurs  to  me  in  writing  to  my  respected  firiend 
and  my  expressing  it  to  you  in  the  form  in  which  it  struck 
mjeea,  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  such  reflections 
will  not  be  likely  often  to  occur  to  your  own  mind.  Only 
we  are  enjoined  to  "  provoke  one  another  to  good  works  ;'* 
and  this  must  be  by  suggesting  the  ideas  that  can  most 
powerfully  stimulate  our  conscience  concerning  them. 
There  is  a  conceivable  mode  of  applying  all  means  and 
advantages  that  a  thoughtful  mind,  in  its  most  solemn 
moments,  will  feel  very  certain  must  be  the  one  that  our 
great  Master  will  most  approve,  and  on  which  he  will  one 
day  the  most  emphatically  pronounce  those  words,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

....  Power,  to  its  very  last  particle,  is  duty.  To  have 
full  independence  for  deliberating  and  for  entering  on  the 
best  plan  for  future  life,  imposes  the  indispensable  obliga- 
tion of  proceeding,  without  delay,  to  the  balancing  and  the 
determination.  Those  who  cannot  change  their  situation 
and  mode  of  employment  are  bound  to  consider  them  as 
the  allotment  of  Providence,  forming  their  peculiar  sphere 
of  duty,  in  which  they  are  to  exert  themselves  faitmully, 
and  to  exercise  patience  and  self-denial  amidst  and  against 
involuntarv  feelings  of  dislike  to  the  nature  of  that  allotted 
sphere.  But  when  a  man  has  the  full  power,  and  is  in  the 
favourable  season  of  life,  to  make  a  choice,  having  also  the 
essential  means  for  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  choice 
effectually,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  mere  fact  of  having 
been  previously  in  one  particular  way  of  life  surely  does 
not  of  itself  fix  on  him  a  dutv  of  continuing  in  it.  This 
would  suppose  him  absolved  from  the  paramount  dutj^  of 
considering  what  is  the  best  and  greatest  thing  he  might 
accomplish  in  life.  Such  a  notion  would  be  as  gross  a 
superstition  as  that  of  the  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  knowledge  and  aptitude 
acquired  hy  the  practice  of  such  previous  emplovment  are 
to  be  considered  as  of  the  nature  of  a  talent,  of  no  small 
value,  and  ought  in  all  reason,  to  be  the  deciding  weight 
if  the  balance  were,  as  to  all  other  things^  in  equilibrio, 
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between  retaining  tbe  mode  of  employment  and  changing 
it.  .  .  • 


LXm.   TO  D.   FAEXJBK,   ESQ. 

Bouritm,  February  7,  1812. 
....  In  spite  of  so  much  good  advice  as  you  have 
received  you  are  still,  I  understand,  at  that  foolish  project 
of  Law,  Pray  now,  what  ^ood  do  you  ever  expect  to  do  ? 
On  the  grand  estimate  which  a  philosopher,  philanthropist, 
and  Christian  ought  to  hold  of  the  value  of  life,  and  ils 
noblest  employments,  what  pleasure  wiH  it  be,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  it,  to  have  to  recollect  aU  the  toils,  quibbles, 
and  jabber  of  that  inglorious  profession  ?  Not  to  mention 
that  many  able  men  do  actualiy  linger  out  half  a  life  with- 
out obtaining,  agwnst  the  monopolists  of  the  bar,  even  the 
opportunity  of  5uurly  figuring  off  in  this  jabber  itself.  As 
to  getting  money,  making  a  fortune,  and  living  in  style, — 
surely  a  philosopher  and  Christian  will  and  must  hold  such 
an  object  in  contempt.  It  is  quite  time  of  day  to  make 
this  contempt  a  real  and  praclical  principle  of  me.  It  is 
in  perfect  seriousness  that  I  make  such  remarks.  I  never 
think  without  regret  of  your  sacrificing  your  life  and  talents 
to  that  profession,  which  has  so  litt&  connexion  with  the 
highest  objects  to  which  an  able  young  man  might  devote 
his  studies  and  life ;  and  a  profession  too  that  is  already, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  excessively  crowded  and  crammM 
with  comjpetitors.  Surely  it  is  worth  one  serious  hour's 
Consideration,  whether,  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  in 
the  ultimate  appearance  before  the  Divine  Judge,  it  would 
not  be  incomparably  a  more  delightM  recollection  to  have 
passed  such  a  life  and  course  of  emplo^nent  as  that,  for 
mstance,  of  Puller,  or  as  that  of  Hall  might  be,  if  he  were 
not  so  hopelessly  idle  in  one  respect,  than  the  career  of  the 
most  famous  lawyer  in  the  empire. 
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IXXXII.   TO  B.   PjLBKEir,  ESQ. 

Bourloiiy  April  30,  1812. 

....  No  language  I  can  easily  find  would  exaggerate 
my  most  real,  sincere,  and  habitual  horror  of  the  implements 
of  writing.  I  long  hoped  that  this,  even  through  compelled 
practice,  might  be  paitily  removed ;  but  now  I  foresee  its 
prevalence  to  the  end  of  life.  I  literailj  never  write  a 
letter,  or  a  page  or  paragraph  for  printing,  without  an  effort 
which  I  feel  a  pomted  repugnance  to  make.  And  this 
circumstance  I  will  not  at  all  dlow  to  be  anything  negative 
of  the  truth  and  cordiality  of  my  Mendship  for  a  few  indi- 
viduals, including  among  the  very  foremost  my  old  master, 
whom  it  would  l^  a  most  cordial  luxury  to  see  and  converse 
with,  at  this  or  any  other  hour,  of  any  day  of  my  life ;  but 
writing — writing — ^is  one  of  the  most  grievous  afflictions 
laid  on  this  mortal  state. 

I  am  very  glad  of  so  good  an  account,  so  much  better  an 
account  than  some  time  since  I  could  have  hoped  to  hear,  of 
your  health ;  or  rather,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  I  should  be 
very  glad,  if  you  were  Jikely  to  m&ke  a  good  use  of  the 
inestimable  possession.  .  .  . 

I  believe  the  last  thing  of  the  nature  of  letter  I  wrote  to 
you,  and  most  appropriately  denominated  by  you  **  trashy,'* 
was  something  about  this  topic.  It  made  not  the  slightest 
impression,  vou  are  careful  to  say,  in  disfavour  of  your 
adopted  pro&ssion.  Eaith !  it  little  eipected  to  do  any  such 
thii^ ;  nor  would  it  have  been  in  the  least  n^ore  successful 
if  it  had  been  written  in  the  best  mode  of  Johnson  or 
Junius.  What  effect  had  Andrew  Marvell's  preaching,  in  his 
time,  or  would  the  preaching  of  any  the  like  of  him  have 
now,  on  the  congregation  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  ? 

But  to  be  sober  on  this  point  just  one  moment.  It  if  a 
remarkable  and  incontestable  fact,  that,  throughout  the 
oommuniiy,  men  of  the  legal  profession  have,  as  a  class 
collectively,  a  much  worse  reputation  for  integrity  than  any 
other  class  of  men  not  directly  and  formally  addicted  to 
iniquitous  employments.  There  is  a  general  and  very 
decided  feeling  that  their  consciences  are  of  a  looser  tex- 
ture, that  they  easily  make  their  own  rules  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  hazardous  and  unfortunate 
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to  be  tlurown  on  their  meroy,  or  to  have  anj  important 
points  of  interest  depending  on  the  discretion  of  their 
mtegrity.  This  is  such  an  established  impression  in  society 
as  could  not  have  been  made  without  an  adequate  cause 
founded  in  experience.  Again  (as  I  probably  noticed  in  mj 
last  scribblement),  the  public  and  political  conduct  of  t}m 
class  of  men,  as  exhibited  diuing  this  last  melancholy  stage 
of  our  history,  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  general  base- 
ness of  their  principles.  It  is  nearly  as  a  hodtf — ^it  is  with  a 
most  extremely  small  number  of  exceptions — that  they  have 
supported  all  manner  of  corruptions — ^that  they  have  fiercely 
and  insolently  opposed  all  manner  of  reforms — ^that  they 
have  gone  with  the  ministry  (such  a  ministry  as  this  country 
has  been  under  the  last  twenty  years !)  through  thick  and 
thin.  All  this,  or  the  substance  of  all  this,  it  would  be 
mere  quibbliug  and  folly  to  attempt  to  deny.  And  all  this 
being  so,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  whose  opinions  shall 
be  formed  clear  of  the  influence  of  any  specific  bias  or 
interest,  to  help  being  convinced  that  there  is,  either 
in  the  essence  of  the  profession,  or  in  the  established 
systematic  spirit  and  mode  to  which  the  characters  of  its 
members  have  reduced  its  practice,  something  extremely 
adverse  to  pure  and  exalted  integrity,  and  something  pecu* 
liarly  destructive  to  political  independence.  The  moral  of  all 
this  is  very  obvious;  if  a  man  enters  the  profession 
unaware,  or  unbelieving  of  its  perverting  influence,  and 
without  adopting  at  the  commencement,  and  maintaining  in 
perpetuity,  an  extra  moral  discipline  and  regimen  for  pre- 
serving the  rectitude  of  his  conscience,  there  is  too  strong 
a  probability  that  he  will  lose  that  rectitude  irretrievably,  as 
he  advances  into  the  thickening  influences  and  associations 
of  the  profession.  The  moral  might  indeed  be  applied  at 
an  earner  step  of  the  concern,  making  it  an  important 
question,  whether  a  man  who  is  deeply  solicitous  about  the 
moral  and  religious  habits  of  his  mind  should  enter  the 
profession  at  all ; — ^but  I  have  supposed  that  question  and 
affirmatively  decided,  and  only  suggested  that  the  person 
who  has  chosen  it  had  need  be  fiilly  aware  of  the  quality  of 
the  auspices  under  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  his  charac- 
ter, and  aware  of  what  is  indispensable  to  defeat  their 
malignant  influence.  .  .  . 
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Your  brother  is  just  come  to  take  leaye.  I  most  sincerely 
wish  him  health  as  the  grand  sine  qu&  non ;  and  then,  all 
success  in  his  pursuits.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  pursuits  have  the  preference  to  a  certain  other  desti- 
nation to  which  you  allude,  and  to  which  I  had  some  time 
since  heard  that  he  also  had  alluded.  My  regret  on  this 
point  would  be  more  decidedly  expressed,  but  for  the  doubt, 
for  which  I  fear  there  is  too  much  ground,  that  the  kind  and 
degree  of  physical  effort  required  in  frequent  public  speaking 
would  be  mjurious  to  him,  if  not  dangerous.  If  his  health 
shall  become,  which  I  most  earnestly  wish,  fully  established 
during  the  few  next  ensuing  years,  I  hope  the  question  of 
reverting  to  this  theological  destination  will  become  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  him.  But,  indeed,  he  may  very  well 
unite  the  two  engagements,  maintaining  a  moderate  exercise 
of  both ;  for  I  am  for  preachers  having,  as  many  of  them 
as  possible,  some  other  sources  of  emolument  than  the 
precarious  one  of  their  ministerial  employment. 


LXXXni.   TO   THE   BET.  3>B.   BTLAITD. 

Bourton,  May  20,  1812. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^Dr.  Cox's  return,  early  in  the  morning, 
from  a  three  or  four  days'  visit  here,  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning,  without  having  recourse  to  any  public 
conveyance,  the  books  jrou  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me,  so 
long  since  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  think  of  it.  In  any 
similar  case  in  fdture,  there  really  mwt  be  some  legal  bond, 
with  a  penalty  for  not  returning  the  article  lent  within  a 
specified  short  time.  I  am  the  less  excusable  in  this  delay, 
from  having  in  my  present  possession  (sent  by  Mr.  Fuller,  I 
believe,)  the  second  volume,  4to.  of  the  Eamayuna,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Confucius,  wanting  only  the  first  sheet,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  biographical  introduction,  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  philosopher. 

I  am  amazed  beyond  expression  at  the  achievements  of 
these  missionaries ;  and  I  am  almost  glad,  that  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  their  labours  has  been  expended  in  trans- 
lating for  us  the  most  renowned  works  of  the  east;  for 
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thus  we  BliaU  all, willing  and  unwilling, be bron^lit  to  aright 
iindentanding  of  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  orientals,  wl^sh 
bad  left  no  need  of  such  a  thing  as  Christianity.  As  to  tiie 
abfolnte  ndae  of  what  we  thus  obtain,  one  reillj  b^^ins  to 
doubt,  whether  all  that  will  ever  be  brought  from  tiie  trea- 
sures of  Asiatic  learning,  will  be  worth  much  more  thaa  the 
song  of  Chevy  Chaoe. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese,  a  grand  object  is  gained  by 
our  having  now  fairly  got  a  way  opened  into  that  hitherto 
formidable  and  inaccessible  language,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  truth  by  means  of  the  translations  that  will 
now  be  easily  made  into  it  of  the  Bible,  and  other  volumes 
of  soimd  instruction. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  you  continued  health,  to  sustain 
you  in  your  unwearied  and  diversified  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Chnst;  and  am,  with  friendly  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Byland,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  most  respectfully  and  cordially, 

J.  EOSTEB. 


LTIXIV.   TO  n.   PABEEK,  ESQ. 

BourUm^  June  30,  1813. 

My  deab  Sib, — It  is  a  long  enough  time  since  I  received 
your  letter,  but  it  can  never  be  too  long  to  remember 
favours  and  services,  nor  be  impertinent  to  acknowledge 
them.  I  was  not  pleased  with  myself  for  having  caused 
you  so  much  trouble.  .  .  .  Accept  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment that  there  is,  at  least,  one  benevolent  individual 
in  the  profession  of  the  Law. 

....  I  am  setting  off  in  a  few  hours  for  North  Wales, 
where  I  am  to  climb  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  &e,;  hunt  the 
goats,  roll  stones  down  the  declivities,  and  lose  for  a  vrhile 
the  corrosion  of  the  ''  sssva  indignatio,"  against  wicked  men 
in  power,  and — shall  I  say? — of  my  remorse  for  having 
cruelly  wronged,  by  unjust  opinion  and  practical  riander,  a 
meek,  simple-hearted,  innocent  class  of  saints,  distinguished 
externally  by  wig  and  gown. 

....  You  are  at  Cobbett  again.     It  is  considerably 
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amusing  to  see  what  an  air  of  superfine  morality  (as  Sydney 
Smith  would  say)  and  sanctified  alarm  you  London  gentry 
assume  whenever  he  comes  in  question ;  just  as  if  a/ny  of  us 
eared  a  straw  for  anything  he  says,  on  the* ground  of  hisper^ 
sonal  morality,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  so  much  truth 
and  intellectual  force  as  his  writings  display.  But  you  talk 
of  his  '*  truths  not  less  dangerous  than  his  falsehoods;" 
which  is  just  the  kind  of  lingo  with  which  people  are 
endeayoured  to  be,  and  partly  are  perplexed,  frightened,  and 
gulled  into  an  acquiescence  with  all  the  corruptions  and 
mischiefs  of  the  political  state  and  course  of  things,  while 
he  ifi  plainly  and  boldly  enforcing  a  few  great  obvious  prin- 
ciples, and  illustrating  ihem  by  a  perpetual  reference  to 
facts.  Se  was  plainly  stating  and  predicting,  all  along,  how 
our  management  as  to  America  mttst  operate : — ^behold  the 
consequence  of  despising  all  he  said.  Se  has  all  along 
urged  the  necessity  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  the 
abolition  of  flogging ;  he  was  "  a  pestilent  sower  of  sedition," 
as  you  say,  for  his  pains ;  but  how  odd  it  is  that  the  whole 
State  is  coming  round  to  him  so  fast  I  Se  predicted  the 
whole  process  of  the  paper-money,  and  warned  against 
augmenting  the  evil ;— it  was  all  seditious  and  false,  for  it 
has  been  substantially  fulfilled.  Se  has  constantly  repre- 
sented that  a  Parliament  constituted  like  ours  will  scorn  all 
checks  on  the  waste  of  public  money ; — seditious  and  false, 
—as  witness  the  whole  system  of  our  outgoings,  and,  not 
last  nor  least,  the  vast  and  increasing  account  of  sinecures 
and  pensions. — ^And  twenty  more  such  things :  all  ♦*  dan- 
gerous fedsehoods  " — or,  are  these  exposures  the  "  dangerous, 
the  equally  dangerous  truths  ? "  that  is,  the  fact  of  these 
things  being  true  is  quite  a  harmless  matter,  but  for  Cobbett 
to  tell  that  they  are  true,  is  very  "  dangerous,"  "  seditious," 

and  "  pestilent."     But,  I  had  all  this  over  with  W not 

long  since,  and  I  have  not  the  least  liking  to  go  over  it 
again.  Only  it  amazes  one  that  Cobbett's  dubious  morality, 
and  his  being  erroneous,  perhaps,  now  and  then  in  minor 
points  (for  in  the  great  matters  the  business  is  too  bulky 
and  palpable  for  much  deception  or  fEdsehood)  should  really 
have  the  effect  to  turn  so  much  urgent  and  awful  truth  into 
such  comfortable  falsehood  that  the  nation  may  sleep  quite 
at  its  ease !  .  .  . 
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UXXY.  TO  THIS   BET.  JOSIPH  HUGHES. 

BourUm^  September  \y  1812. 
....  Yov/r  life  and  adyentures  resound  through  the 
''  TTnited  Kingdom,"  and  really  have  been  so  moving  and 
multi£irious,  that  I  should  think  you  must  have  nearly  the 
same  crowded  confusion  of  review  as  our  old  acquaintance 
who  is  probably  at  this  very  time  amusing  himself  among  the 
curiosities  of  Moscow, — getting  the  great  bell  slung, 
perhaps,  or  some  such  thing.  I  greatly  exult  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  business  you  are  prosecutmg  in  so  many  direc- 
tions,— ^in  the  main  effect  of  journeys,  meetings,  spoutings, 
and  roarings ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  manner  of  it  is  infinitely 
abominable.  In  all  time  there  surely  never  was  a  concern 
that  brought  out  such  a  quantity  of  bad  rhetoric — ^inflated, 
common-place,  egotistical  ostentation,  nauseous  cajolery,  and 
reciprocated  flattery,  and  mock-heroic  pomp  of  triumph,  for 
havmg — crushed  a  spider,  or  marched  in  the  desperate  spirit 
of  martyrdom  through  a  bed  of  nettles.  This  last  charac- 
teristic especially,  glides  out  to  a  degree  intensely  ridiculous. 
To  hear  some  of  the  speech-makers,  one  would  really  suppose 
(but  for  the  bombastic  cast  of  the  language)  that  one  was 
hearing  Wicklifle  or  Luther,  exulting  in  having  thus  &r 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  Boman  bulls  and  the  Inquisition. 
Nothing  of  these  charges,  or  but  a  trifle,  attaches  to  you 
persomdly ;  and  you  must  very  often  have  suffered  a  pro- 
voking temptation  to  rebuke  the  rant  of  your  occasional 
coadjutors,  not  to  say  any  of  your  more  permanent  ones.  . . . 


UaXVI.    TO  HIS  FABENTS. 

Bourion,  November  14,  1812. 
....  The  burning  of  the  printing-office  at  Serampore 
has  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  religious  public,  and 
a  multitude  of  very  liberal  contributions  have  been  mide  to 
repair  the  disaster.  This  place  is  seldom  behind  in  charitable 
exertions.  Last  Sunday  Mr.  Coles  preached  one  sermon 
and  I  another  with  some  relation  to  this  event ;  a  subscrip- 
tion and  collection  have  been  made,  and  the  result  is,  I 
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believe,  between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds  contributed  in 
this  and  two  neighbouring  villages,  towards  restoring  the 
full  means  and  powers  of  that  grand  oriental  magazine  for 
the  warfare  agamst  the  pagan  gods  and  all  their  abomina- 
tions. My  text  was,  Jer.  xliii.  12,  "  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  houses  of  the  gods."  * 

*  The  following  outline  of  his  discoune  is  taken  from  Mr.  Foster's  own 
notes : — 

**  This  passage  for  a  text  may  seem  a  great  way  off  our  subject,  ihat 
relating  to  a  fire  in  a  very  different  kind  of  place.  We  may,  neverthelesH, 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  quite  so  far  from  the  subject.  For  when  an 
agent  has  done  signal  mischief,  it  is  not  unnatural  nor  uncommon  to  inquire 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  render  any  kind  of  compensation,  by  doing  a 
thing  that  shall  have  an  opposite  effect.  Well !  recollect  our  text.  Fire 
has  done  the  injury ;  can  there  be  a  more  glorious  compensation  1  Fire 
has  done  this  one  thing,  but  it  will  do  another  I  The  temples  of  India 
will  bum  one  of  these  days.  Literally  so ;  and  why !  because  images  of 
idolatrous  superstition  and  of  vice  are  inseparable  from  the  very  walls. 
And  this  institution  which  has  suffered  by  fire,  will  be  the  cause  of  carrying 
fire  to  those  temples.  The  Serampore  establishment  is  a  kind  of  burning 
mountain  that  has  risen  on  the  idolatrous  continent,  and  it  will  throw  out 
fire  inextinguishably  in  all  directions. 

**  To  return  to  the  expression  of  oiu:  text, '  the  gods.'  God  has  been 
reduced  by  mortals  to  talk  of  *  the  gods  ;'  a  striking  and  awful  considern- 
tion.  These  *  gods,*  how  came  they  to  be  among  men  %  It  was  because 
men  would  not  be  content  to  be  without  them.  The  Evil  Spirit  came, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  an  offer  of  them;  it  was  accepted  eagerly  and 
without  limit.  He  was,  as  it  were,  commissioned  to  bring  as  many  devils 
as  he  pleased  to  be  adored  on  earth.  Even  this  was  not  enough  ;  men  set 
fibout  making  <  gods '  themselves  with  all  diligence.  They  could  not  see  a 
handsome  tree,  or  block  of  marble,  but  straightway  they  tiiought  of  'jgfods.* 
And  nothing  could  be  too  mean  for  the  purpose. 

'*  *  The  homes  of  the  gods.'  Men  set  about  erecting  them  houses  with 
all  possible  zeal;  infinitely  profuse  of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  art.  No 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  so  magnificentiy  accommodated  with  abodes  as 
the '  gods.'  One  of  these  houses  often  costs  as  much  as  to  build  a  city 
almost  If  all  the  people  on  the  earth  were  in  want  of  houses,  the  labour 
requisite  for  building  good  habitations  for  them  all,  would  be  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  been  expended  on  the  houses  of  the  gods.  In 
desolated,  ruined  countries  and  citiee^  the  remains  of  their  houses  have 
lasted  the  longest, — e,  g,  Egypt.  But  though  there  are  many  of  them  in 
ruins,  there  are  a  vast  multitude  in  full  preservation  and  use.  What  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  in  those  'houses  of  the  gods,'  you  have  heard  this 
morning.  (Mexico.)  This  one  observation  will  apply  generally;  viz.  that 
the  worst  of  what  any  people  did,  was  done  in  service  to  their  gods, 
and  in  their  houses.  And  this  is  the  state  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
sunk  i  Retaining  the  idea  of  Divine  Powers,  it'  has  been  such  an  idea ! 
What  awful  justice  in  the  Almighty  1 
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It  i9  exoeedinglj  gratifying,  while  wars  and  devastations 
and  a]l  manner  of  iniquitieB  are  deluging  the  earth,  to 
observe  what  a  most  extraordinary  spirit  has  been  awakened 

^  Now,  what  ttate  of  mind  would  it  implf,  not  to  be  grieved  and 
indi^^iant  at  this  dreadful  0tate  of  things  f  What  would  we  do  that  these 
gods  and  their  houses  should  perish  from  the  earth  f  What  do  you  think 
you  would  he  wiUing  to  do,  if  you  were  necessitated  to  have  your  houses 
close  to  some  of  their  houses,  to  hear  and  see,  and  imagine  the  restf 
What,  then,  is  it  merely  the  inconvenience  that  grieves  f  But  consider 
these  things  do  not  cease  to  he,  because  you  do  not  see  and  hear  them. 
Oh,  how  many  times  ten  thousand  of  these  houses  there  are !  There  is  one 
kingdom  (Nepaul),  not  very  fiir  fiom  where  our  missionaries  are,  where  an 
English  traveller  says,  the  houses  of  the  gods  appear  almost  as  many  as 
those  of  men.  The  question  returns.  What  shall  we,  or  can  we,  do  ? 
Perhaps  we  would  wish  that  the  true  Gk>d  would  send  down  immediate  fire 
from  heaven  and  consume  them.  We  might  be  very  glad,  certainly,  if  it 
were  so.  But  even  then  but  little  of  the  woik  wo^d  be  done,  t[  the 
Ignorance  and  idolatrous  spirit  of  the  people  remained.  And  again,  if  the 
work  were  done  so,  our  great  Master  would  not  be  giving  tu  a  hand  in  it. 
Surely  we  shall  not  say.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  luive  any  hand,  so  the 
thing  be  done.  How  &r  would  this  principle  lead  us  1  We  should  be  at 
last  little  more  than  animals,  existing  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
What  is  it  that  makes  men  truly  great  on  earth  and  in  heaven  %  ^  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever*.* 
(Dan.  zii.  3).  Think  of  all  noble  reformers  and  illuminators  of  the  world 
(Luther,  &c.) ;  the  many  eminent  misdonaries  in  past  times ;  those  now  in 
the  East.  Why,  they  might  have  lived  a  harmless,  indolent  life,  and 
said,  Grod  will  do  it  all,  if  he  is  so  pleased;  we  want  no  hand  in  the  matt^. 
And  what  would  they  have  been  then,  compared  with  what  they  now  are ! 
But,  in  eternity !  God  has  put  honour  on  his  servants,  in  appointing  them 
a  laige  portion  of  service,  and  calling  them  *  workers  toge&er  with  him.. 
Now,  we  can  help  a  little  in  a  great  plan,  which  will  be  sure  at  length  to 
carry  the  fire  of  God  into  those  detested  *  houses.'  But  think  what  would 
become  of  this  plan,  humanly  speaking,  if  nobody  would  aid  it  to  go  on. 
But,  then,  what  shsdl  be  thought  of  those  persons  (perhaps,, too,  profesmng 
reUgion)  who  well  can  and  will  not  f  Do  they  wish  it  ^ould  not  go  on  I 
Or  are  they  thinking  thus,  <  Oh,  there  is  much  zeal  in  the  Christian  public^ 
the  plaur  teUl  be  carried  on,  whether  /  help  or  not  f  What  consolation  at 
the  last  day !  *  Well,  I  saved  my  money.' 

*'  In  the  progress  of  such  a  plan,  it  might  be  expected  there  would  be 
checks  and  disasters.  A  most  signal  one  in  the  present  instance.  In  some 
respects  mysterious,  considering  that  there  never  was  a  better  work  doing 
since  Abel's  time,— that  the  labourers  are  few,--^tha;t  the  chief  of  them  are 
advancing  towaxd  the  decline  of  life, — ^that  the  property  destroyed  was 
created,  so  to  express  it,  by  Christian  charity,  and  employed  for  this  sole 
purpose, — and  especially  that  the  bible  may  come  later  by  many  months 
— in  some  case,  some  years— into  some  of  the  pagan  regions  and  languages. 

«  But  then  there  are  opposite  points  of  view  in  which  we  can  see  how 
the  event  may  be  an  advantage. 
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for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  religion.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly a  happy  sign  for  our  nation,  amidst  all  its  weight  of 
demerits  and  calamities. 

....  Of  late  I  have  had  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and 
generally  twice.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  brought  back  the  old 
debility ;  whether  the  prolonged  continuance  of  it  would  do 
so,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  am  I  at  all  likely  or  inclined  to 
engage  any  where  as  a  stated,  constant  preacher  to  a  con-> 
gregation.  Certainly  the  pecuniary  resource  that  would 
arise  from  such  an  engagement  would  be  a  serviceable  thing; 
but  I  shaU  be  able  to  live  without  that  resource,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  freedom  attending  the  way  of  preaching 
I  am  now  in.  I  can  now  preach  or  refuse  to  preach, 
according  to  my  own  convenience,  and  am  conferring 
obligations  without  incurring  any ;  while  the  usefrdness  may 
be  nearly  as  great,  I  should  hope,  as  if  I  preached  in  a 

**  1.  It  will  increese  the  fiune  of  the  Institutioii,  and  excite  more  atten- 
-  tion  to  it. 

'^  2.  It  may  impress  the  very  heathens  with  a  kind  of  belief  that  the 
thing  is  to  go  on. 

^  3.  The  extraordinary  aid  to  recover  the  effects  of  sach  a  calamity,  will 
animate  the  persons  immediately  concerned. 

**  4.  It  will  be  a  pleasing  assurance  that  there  is  really  such  a  spirit  rinng 
in  the  country  as  wUl  be  equal  to  any  greet  and  extraordinary  occasion. 

'*  But  you  see,  all  this  takes  for  granted,  that  there  will  actually  be  the 
most  zealous  and  generous  efforts  on  this  occasion.  Such  zeal  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  consideration  of  the  feelings  and  inshes  with  which 
several  kinds  of  men  would  have  beheld  that  fire — priests  of  the  fidse  gods 
— Mahometans — ^infidels — persons  who  declaim  against  enthusiasm,  and 
will  not  believe  that  the  proper  season  is  come — persons  who  go  for  mere 
worldly  gain  to  that  country,  and  care  nothing  about  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  people,  and  pronounce  such  care  to  be  folly.  Now,  shall  we  gratify 
these  1  While  we  regret  the  loss  by  the  devouring  element,  let  us  consider 
it  as  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  burnt-sacrifice,  and  reflect  what  a 
measure  of  property  the  Jews  were  required  to  lose  by  fire  in  their  religion. 
Let  us  consider  how  zealous  men  are  to  recover  other  losses  by  fire — ships 
— fortifications — towns  (Moscow).   But  I  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden ! 

^  Just  once  more.  A  man's  spending  of  property  for  religion  now,  will 
be  a  great  saving  of  it  to  his  posterity.  And  do  not  the  accumulators  of 
riches  look  forward  to  posterity  1  Yes,  they  do;  in  planting  oaks;  in  their 
care  to  have  their  houses  so  built,  that  they  will  far  outlast  their  own  lives. 

*'  All  exterior  property  is  doomed  to  be  consumed  at  the  last  day ;  it  is 
deshuble  that  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should  have  been  as  long  as  possible 
pat  in  such  employments  as  will  produce  results  that  will  not  suffer  by  the 
Itui  fire.'' 
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more  stated  way.  The  preparation  for  preaching  in  this 
way,  too,  takes  less  time  from  my  other  intelleetnal  business 
than  if  I  were  a  constant  preacher  in  one  place.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  (so  long  as  I  am  in  this  neighbourhood) 
of  taking  me  out  into  the  air  sometimes,  by  necessity,  and 
BO  counteracts  the  bad  effect  of  keeping  constantly  within 
the  house,  which  I  do  yery  much 
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Bourton,  February,  1813. 
....  It  is  still  gratifying  to  advert  to  the  aood  designs 
that  are  going  on,  though  their  magnitude  and  the  rate  of 
their  progress  be  so  far  behind  the  designs  of  evil.  This 
dispanty,  however,  we  trust,  will  lessen,  and  is  lessening 
every  day.  The  great  loss  at  Serampore  is  now,  it  seems, 
more  than  made  up  by  the  public  liberality ;  so  that  that 
eastern  warfare  agamst  Satan  will  have  suffered  but  a  very 
slight  suspension,  to  be  renewed  with  still  greater  zeal  and 
means  of  offence.  Every  successive  year's  accounts  from 
the  missionaries  there,  is  still  more  gratifying  than  the 
former.  The  last  much  surpasses  any  of  the  preceding. 
There  never  was  on  earth  a  set  of  men  more  faithful  to  a 
great  object,  nor,  as  te  the  principals  of  them,  at  least,  more 
excellently  qualified  for  it.  To  me  it  is  constantly  a  cause 
of  wonder  by  what  art,  by  what  almost  preternatural  flEbculty, 
it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  accomplish  so  much  as 
they  are  incessantly  doing.  It  is  the  utmost  possible 
exertion  of  mortal  industry,  but  doubtless  it  is  also  a  very 
extraordinary  measure  of  divine  assistance.  The  doctrine 
of  divine  assistance,  the  gracious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  infinitely  consolatory  to  me — ^a  doctnne  without  which  I 
should  sink  into  despondency  and  despair.  What  a  long 
course  of  experience  you  have  had  of  its  truth,  and  its 
value,  and  how  emphatic  a  testimony  you  could,  at  each 
recollection  of  past  life,  bear  to  the  preciousness  of  this 
part  of  the  gospel  It  stands  next  to  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  its  power  of  ani- 
mating the  soul,  and  saving  it  &om  the  overwhelming  force 
of  a  world  of  evil.  .  .  • 
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LXXXVIII.   TO   HIS  HOTHEB. 

BourUmj  Sejttember^  1814. 
Di!AB  AiiTD  HOKOiTBED  MoTHEB, — ^I  have  little  tbat  is 
new  to  mention  this  time.  Since  I  wrote  last,  however,  I 
liave  been  at  "Worcester,  which  is  a  considerable  number  of 
hours'  ride  from  hence.  I  was  applied  to,  to  preach  a 
Sunday  for  the  Baptist  minister  there,  who  is  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of  the  faithfiil, 
one  here  and  one  there,  just  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
earth ;  and  what  a  change  it  will  be  to  quit  such  a  scene  to 
enter  immediately  into  the  heavenly  paradise.  One  is  con- 
tinually hearing  of  some  one  or  other  who  has  finished  the 
mortal  course,  and  of  others  who  are  evidently  nearly  on 
the  point  of  doing  it,  in  the  devout  and  grateful  confidence 
of  entering  the  eternal  kingdom.  They  can  have  little  to 
make  them  wish  to  stay  on  earth.  But  one  is  still  willing 
to  hope — ^indeed  cannot  help  rather  confidently  hoping — 
that  before  all  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  be 
called  to  remove  from  it,  there  will  be  such  a  transformation 
of  iter  moral  condition,  that  an  aged  Christian  wiU  have 
really  somewhat  less  cause  to  be  earnest  for  his  departure 
than  in  such  a  time  and  state  of  things  as  the  present.    A 

food  man,  though  glad  to  go  to  heaven,  wiU  nevertheless 
ave  somewhat  less  loathing  of  the  earth  that  he  is  going  to 
escape  from,  when  he  leaves  it  abounding  in  the  blessed 
effects  of  Christianity ;  when  the  people  of  his  family,  of 
his  neighbourhood,  and  of  his  nation,  are  become,  or  are 
rapidly  becoming,  the  genuine,  zealous,  and  holy  disciples 
and  servants  of  Christ. 

Kidderminster,  where  Baxter  preached  with  such  mar- 
vellous success,  being  at  no  great  distance  from  Worcester, 
I  took  a  ride  thither  with  one  or  two  friends,  and  walked  a 
long  time  in  and  about  the  church  in  which  he  preached, 
and  in  which  the  people,  it  is  said,  are  now  taught  no 
doctrine  similiar  to  his.  His  pulpit  remained  till  within  a 
few  years  back,  when  it  was  removed  as  an  old-fashioned 
thing.  We  went  to  see  it  where  it  is  carefully  preserved,  in 
the  vestry  of  a  Socinian  meeting-house.  An  ancient-loolang 
inscription  carved  on  it  shows  it  to  be  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old,  being  placed  in  the  church  many  years  before 
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Baxter  preached  there.  It  is  small,  of  oak,  ^uite  sound  and 
firm,  and  is  decorated  with  old  carving,  paintmg,  and  gilding, 
in  a  manner  which  mnst  have  been  strangely  gaudy ;  inso- 
mneh  that,  unless  this  was  common  in  those  days,  one  could 
almost  fancy  Baxter  must  have  been  displeased  with  so  sho^ 
an  object  every  time  he  looked  at  it.  It  was  striking  to 
stand  in  this  pulpit,  and  reflect  what  a  sainUy  and  apociolie 
man  had  often  occupied  it ;  what  an  eloqu^ace  of  piety  had 
been,  with  ahnost  miraculous  efficacy,  poured  from  it ;  and 
what  the  state  of  that  preacher  may  be  now !  It  was  impos* 
sible  not  to  feel  some  emotions  of  sorrow  at  having  be«i  so 
little  like  him,  and  of  desire  to  be  more  enabled  aad  animated 
to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ. 

With  very  great  interest,  of  a  widely  difftMroai  kind,  we 
viewed  at  a  pkoe  not  far  distant,  some  stupendous  iron- 
works, where  we  saw  many  operations  of  prodigious  power, 
by  means  of  enmnes;  and,  among  other  curious  nehts, 
gaeed  at  a  kind  of  cascade  of  iron,  violently  streaming  down 
in  a  state  apparently  as  fluid  as  water.  The  brilUance  and 
the  formidableness  of  this  object  were  most  striking.  There 
were  several  chimneys  nearly,  we  were  told,  three  hundred 
feet  high ;  and  there  was  a  great  iron  wheel,  which  we  were 
assured,  on  what  appeared  very  good  authorify,  is  computed 
to  revolve  much  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  anliour. 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  these  various  objects,  as  I  am  to 
have  beheld  any  thing  curious  and  wondeiful,  on  account  <^ 
ths  new  ideas  mey  fix  in  the  mind«  By  a  proper  applicatiooL 
these  become  of  great  value  to  a  man  whose  business  is  to 
be  mental. 


T.TTTTT.    TO   HIS   IfOTHSB. 

Bourton,  October^  1814. 

Mt  deab  AiTD  H0i70TrBBn  MoTHBB, The  poor 

people  in  agricuttv/ral  parts  of  the  land  are  generally 
extremely  ignorant,  and  dull  of  apprehension.  They  are 
considerably  more  so  than  the  pebple  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Field  occupations,  with  their  attendant  and  co]iBe» 
quent  habits,  notoriously  tend  to  stupify  the  mental  fiicut- 
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ties.  So  that  one  sometimes  Mmost  de^pair^  x>f  making 
such  things  as  ideas  palpable  to  their  apprehension.  Onp 
has  oflen  the  mortification  of  perceiving  th«t  the  plainest, 
most  pointed,  and  repeated  re^gresentatioxi^  of  pure  truth 
and  invisible  things,  fail  to  reaeb,  fK)  tp  0peak>  the  vital 
region  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  jomij,  who  do  hear  a  sound  of 
speaking,  just  the  same,  as  to  the  mind,  a^  if  nothing  at  aU 
were  said.  The  thoughts  are  not  taken  hold  of;  the^  do 
not  distinctly  make  themselves  present  one  moment  to  the 
understandings  or  imaginations  of  those  to  whom  thej  are 
directed. 

Erom  su<^  an  en>erience  of  what  men  are,  one  i^  receiv- 
ing continual  oorroooration  of  the  conviction  that  noting 
less  than  a  divine  power  can  effectually  arrest  and  awaken 
men's  minds ;  and  theiefore  a  strc^g  incitement  to  invoke 
the  interven^n  of  that  icnesistible  power.  But  at  th^ 
same  time,  that  power  itself  seems  to  prefer  for  the  subjects 
of  its  operations  the  class  of  minds  that  are  previously 
taught  a^d  influenced  by  education,  and  habitual  attention 
to  knowledge.  This  seems  a  general  rule,  though  here  and 
there  the  sovereignty  of  the  power  and  the  independence  of 
its  operations  are  evinced,  illustrated,  and  honoured,  by  the 
conversion  of  «pme  of  the  most  desperately  uncidtivated 
and  untoward  of  the  human  raee. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  consider,  how  much  more 
generally  the  rudiments  of  religious  and  other  knowledge 
will  be  possessed  hj  the  next  geni^stion  than  they  are  by 
the  present;  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  education,  and  the  rapid  and  vast  diffusion  of  the  Bible ; 
so  that  preachers  twenty  years  hence  will  have  a  more 
pleasing  office  than  they  nave  had  hitherto.  Already  som^ 
effect  begins  to  be  apparent.  And  the  mere  circumstance 
that  the  hearers  of  the  Christian  ministrations  are  increas- 
ing prodigioui^v  every  year,  in  numbers,  is  a  happy  and  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Aged  Christians  may  justly  be 
gratdful  for  it,  as  one  of  the  consolations  granted  to  the 
evening  of  their  laborious  day  of  life,  that  the  Almighty 
^ves  indications  that  he  is  going  to  accomplish  the  pro-> 
phetic  assurances  of  a  grand  improvement  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  young  pious  mends  they  are  gome  to  leave  behind, 
will,  if  they  Uve  to  old  age«  have  seen  mr  happier  times 
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than  their  predecessors  who  are  now  on  the  verge  of  Ik 
world. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  neighbourbood, 
except  the  opening  last  week  of  a  new  Methodist  chapel  in 
a  small  town  a  few  miles  off,  where  I  have  often  been  to 
preach.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  however  I  may  differ  fiom 
their  opinions ;  for  their  active  and  indefatigable  zeal  is  sun 
to  do  good, — ^incomparably  more  good,  I  trust,  than  harm. 
We  are  aU  in  health.  I  prayed  earnestly  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  often  done  so;  that  "  the  goodness  of  Qod  may 
lead  us  to  repentance ;"  that  being  attracted  to  him  in 
devout  affection  by  his  mercies,  we  may  be  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  being  disciplined  to  obedience  and  dependence 
by  judgments  of  the  severe  order. 

I  am  always  sorry  to  think  of  you  at  the  return  of  winter, 
which  is  now  once  more  so  fast  approaching.  One  of  the 
venerable  persons  to  whom,  and  for  whom,  I  have  so  often 
before  expressed  this  feeling,  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
winters,  and  all  the  worse  evils  of  this  world.  How  often 
he  mistakenly  expected  he  should  never  suffer  another 
winter;  but  there  was  an  appointed  time  to  realize  his 
expectations;  and  that  time  is  come,  and  is  past!  How 
fuU  of  mystery,  and  wonder,  and  solemnity,  is  the  thought 
of  where  he  may  be  now,  and  what  his  employments,  and 
how  divine  the  rapture  of  feeling  with  infinite  certainty  that 
he  has  begun  a  never-ending  life  of  progressive  joy  and 
glory !  The  consideration  of  this  will  be  an  animatea  con- 
solation to  you  in  the  sojourn  which  you  are  left  behind  to 
finish ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  an  incitement  to  each  of  his 
relatives  to  wish  and  pray  ardently,  "  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous." 


XO.   TO  HIS  IfOTHEB. 

Baurton,  December,  18U. 
Deab  Ain)  HoiroTJBBD  MoTHEB, — It  is  such  a  gloom  of 
winter  that  I  can  but  just  see  to  write,  though  it  is  about 
mid-day.  We  have  haii  something  very  like  a  storm  for  a 
whole  week  past,  in  a  constant  series  of  violent  vrinds  aad 
rain.    It  has  occurred  to  me  how  dreary  it  must  have  been 
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bn  your  bleak  hills,  if  there  has  been  a  similar  season  there. 
Havinff  lately  read  a  good  deal  of  the  accounts  of  yoyagers, 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  what  formidable  scenes  a  multitude 
of  human  beings  are  now  exposed  in  at  sea.  I  expect  to 
hear  many  accounts  of  perils  and  disasters  on  that  element ; 
for  I  haye  no  remembrance  of  so  long  a  continuance 
of  tempestuous  winds.  How  many  times  and  occasions 
there  are  which,  if  they  make  one  think  of  the  world  at 
large,  make  one  think  of  it  as  a  yast  scene  of  calamity* 
And  how  strange  and  moumful  it  is  that  men  should, 
neyertheless,  be  so  generally  careless  of  ayailing  themselyes 
of  the  Almighty  Eemge.  I  haye  just  been  inspecting  a  long 
and  most  interesting  and  striking  account  of  the  bold  and 
often  perilous  enterprises  of  a  foreign  trayeller,  during 
seyeral  years,  in  which  he  trayersed  many  thousands  of 
miles,  omn  in  wild  and  formidable  regions,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  meeting  with  eyen  one  single  reference  to  a  Pro- 
tecting Proyidence.  He  seems  weU  disposed  to  take  to 
himseff  all  the  praise  of  his  safety  and  success.  This  sort 
of  impiety  I  find  yery  preyalent  among  this  class  of  adyen- 
turers,  with  whose  narratiyes  I  haye  been  almost  daily  con- 
yersant  for  a  good  part  of  this  last  year,  my  literary  task- 
business  haying  been  yery  much  in  that  department.  It  is 
a  kind  of  reading,  besides,  which  I  haye  had  a  great  liking 
for,  firom  my  childhood.  Tou  can  recollect  with  what 
interest  and  eagerness,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  read  eyery 
thing  I  could  obtain  relating  to  the  strange  objects  and 
adyentures  in*  distant  regions,  and  how  confidently  and 
almost  enthusiastically  I  anticipated  and  projected  that  I 
should  myself  become  a  trayelliug  adyenturer,  and  see 
almost  all  the  ^wonderful  places  and  spectacles  of  which  I 
read.* 

*  ^  Some  of  us  can  recollect  it  among  the  vain  fbelings  of  earlier  life, 
that  we  regretted  the  disproportion  between  the  dimensionB  of  the  globe 
and  the  locomotive  powers  of  man,  and  should  have  been  glad  for  the  one 
to  have  been  greater  or  the  other  less.  Or  it  would  have  partly  contented 
us,  as  to  our  own  gratification  (and  we  own  we  were  not  much  caring  for 
that  of  persons  in  £stant  nations),  if  ten  or  twenty  of  the  most  wonderful 
objects  and  scenes  in  the  whole  world  had  been  placed  in  such  contiguity 
as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  country,  and  in  Europe,  where  a  moderate 
share  of  travelling  might  have  brought  us  in  dght  of  all  that  most  deserved 
admiration  on  earth.    But  as  these  objects  are  placed  at  such  distances 
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A  diffezent  lot  waa  iiiteiidc(d  for  me  if  ttie  S<$vtsreiga 
Piflposer ;  but  the  same  tatie  w^  no  doubt  remain  «il  }m^ 
tm  I  Im,  its  mode  of  gtaisSustAAim  b^ng  neaErly  ciKifliied  to 

fhat  a  hundred  tfaonaand  miles  of  tfaTelliiig,  and  the  ayerage  length  of 
knman  life,  wouldf  haidly  suffice  fo  carry  a  man  to  all  the  prku^  of 
them,  1^  Mi  gnat  mortification,  while  burning  with  a  most  eager  paaiQii 
fat  the  right  of  the  WMiders  We  mad  o^  te  think  of  the  misemMe  slownoi 
ef  the  BMdflS  of  hunubi  motion^  as'  set  agaunt  the  immense  sp&ats  lAoA 
must  be  traversed  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  curiositj.  When^  ia  addition 
to  this,  we  found  ourKlves  denied  the  means  and  facilities  for  visitiBg  era 
many  remarkable  scenes  much  nemfer  home  thitn  those  which  make  the 
nest  eottpicuous:  figure  in  a  deserifttion  of  the  globe,  meaitf  whidi  inmld 
iMfe  enabled  the  ovfinsay  powenr  of  metion  to  lettek  these  aoaret  oljectt 
0t  curiority  in  a  eompavatively  sheri  timey  we  did  somettmea  feel  the 
wondoriid  accounts  of  trarelleKS  and  naturalists  operate  as  a  bitter  satire  on 
mt  lot  as'bdonglng  t<$  such  a  stow  moving  genus  of  animals,  as  t)dng 
l^laced  se  fai  from  (he  mosti  interestutig  spots  on  the  earth,  dnd  as  having  at 
ibMnuDid  so  few  sf  the  oompensatidns  clerivable  froon  ywrnag  looie 
aeoMldbley  though  less  magnificent,  wonders.  It  was  mortifying,  after 
readihg  <n  Niagara^  to  find  nothing  in  the  eompass  of  our  walks  moie 
striking  than  the  wdr  of  the  mill-pond ;  to  turn  our  eyes  fix>m  the  page 
wbfeh  desbribed  an  eittptictt  of  Etna,  to  see  the  smoke  of  the  brick-kiln  of 
Ibige^  to  be  reminded  of  the  pnamads  by  the  sight  of  a  stieeple,  or  to  hare 
our  fevtttid  about  Thebes  or  Palmyra  intenvpted  by  coming  in  vier  of 
a  ruined  manor-house.  And  even  when,  being  in  a  much  less  romsBtie 
and  clasrical  mood.  We  carried  the  excursions  of  fency  no  fiurther  than 
l>erDy8hire,  Cumberland,  Killamey,  or  ih^  Highlands,  the  indulgence 
became  a  very  eqinvocal  gratificatiott,  while  we  looked  over  the  dull  letel 
«r  the  insignific&nt  hiUoeks  aiound  us,  and  eonadered  how  dutny  things 
concurred  to  forbid  our  going  even  a  hundred  leagues  to  indnlge  our  taato 
Ibr  the  beautifiil  and  the  sublime. 

'^  With  ne  Very  good  grace,  perhaps,  we  suhmiited  to  our  destiny,  wliich 
e^^ery  interesting  book  of  travels  we  successively  read,  tempted  mr  to  deem 
An  ni^brtunate  on»,  but  whi«h  we  endeavoured  te  aDeviate  by  making  to 
ourselves  a  positive  asstnanee,  that  ai  some  period  of  lifo  we  absolutely 
would  and  must  repay  ourselves,  by  gaiing  on  Alps,  ot  Cataracts,  or  the 
ruins  of  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  not  so  obvious  hoir  this  could  b%bat  an 
acknowledged  certainty  that  it  was  not  to  be,  would  really  have  been  a 
grievous  conviction. 

^  Though  stm  subje<^  to  A  revival  of  all  dur  and«nt  enthus&ism  wha 
we  look  mfo  some  parts  of  Hhe  books  of  Bruce  or  Denon,  and  tiiough  it  is 
somewhat  hasardous  fo  our  pea«e  of  mind  to  read  about  Rome,  Hercula- 
tteum,  Vesuvius,  and  Antipaitjs,  yet  time,  sober  reflection,  and  disacppfiint- 
ment,  not  to  add  the  infirmities  of  age,  hav(»  done  a  gdod  deal  toward 
reconciling  us  to  Our  excorslons  df  ha&  a  mite,  to  our  gaotet,  and  to  our 
arm-chair,  sitting  in  whidh  gaitet  and  chair  we  often  depute  our  imagination 
te  accompany,  instead  of  our  bodily  form  and  substance,  the  adventuien 
who  traverse  large  tracts  of  sea  and  land.  When  these  heroes  are  brought 
iato  desperate  perils,  we  look  complacently  round  on  the  dingy  walls  of  ooi 


the  Feading  or  bearing  of  oihm'  men's  ftdrentures  and 
wondei^  sigbts.  And  this  kind  of  reading,  wMe  it  is  very- 
entertaining,  and  on  that  aeoount  would  be  rery  tempting 
even  if  it  were  of  no  use,  is  eapable,  at  the  same  time,  of 
supplying  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  thou^t,  and  the 
most  striking  and  usefid  illustrations  to  the  religious  and 
moral  teaeher,  whether  in  preaching  or  in  writing.  I  hardlj 
ever  preach  without  availms;  myself  of  something  I  have 
met  with  in  books  of  travels ;  and  remarkable  facts,  petti- 
nentlj  introduced,  will  sometimes  produce  a  striking  effect: 
they  awaken  attention,  which  is  itself  no  small  matter- 
While  thus  reading  travels  into  remote  and  wondesHftl 
scenes,  I  am  often  struck  with  the  thought,  what  a  far  more 
signal  and  important  journey  than  all  this  awaits  myself  assd 
how  much  more  manrdUous  the  regicms  that  will  ere  long  be 

garret,  and  kindly  grasp  the  arm  of  the  chair,  feeling  ourselvefl  very  glad 
that  our  bodily  substance  is  where  we  find  it  to  be ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
see  them  dexterously  eluding  or  bravely  surmounting  the  danger,  than  we 
b^gin  to  think  that  we  were  qualified  to  share  the  exploit,  and  deserving  to 
8hu»  the  triumph.  When  we  beheld  Park  in  the  very  romantic  predica- 
ment of  finding  the  gates  of  the  town  shut  against  him,  while  he  heard  a 
lion  roar,  and  perceived  its  very  near  approach  by  the  rustling  of  the 
bushes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  blessed  ourselves  in  the  security  of  our 
rituation ;  but  when  this  man  of  resources  mounted  a  tree,  and  defied  the 
enemy,  we  thought  that  we  also  could  have  climbed  a  tree  with  the 
adroitness  of  apes,  and  there  laughed  at  the  formidable  king  of  beasts. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  spiteful  enough  to  say,  that  a  cluster  of 
reviewers,  with  their  spectacles  oa,  up  in  a  tree,  would  have  been  a  goodly 
ngbt,  and  to  wish  we  mi^t  have  l^en  reduced  to  hold  our  sesnons  no 
where  else  to  the  end  of  time.  They  must  however  pardon  our  opinion, 
that  no  tree  was  ever  so  richly  loaded  as  the  one  in  question  would  be  :•— 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  adventures  of  travellers,  and  the  employments 
of  our  garret  TUl  that  impatience  to  see  wonderfiil  things,  which  we  have 
described  as  the  grand  passion  of  our  youth,.shaU  totally  subside  in  old  a^, 
wie  shall  hold  it  a  principle  of  prudence  to  distribute  books  of  travela  into 
two  classes,  the  anunated  and  wonderful,  and  the  sober  and  common.  The 
former  class  we  may  hope  to  read  in  safety  and  advantage  in  our  dull  and 
languid  seasons,  since  they  will  be  at  such  ^mes  sufficient  to  enHven  our 
spirits,  without  exdting  us  to  deplore  the  want  of  wings  or  balloons,,  which 
we  should  be  likely  to  do  if  we  wen  to  take  up  such  books  at  an  hour 
when  oai  minds  are  at  all  infected  with  ardour  and  enthunasm.  This 
latter  is  the  proper  season  for  perusing  slow-paced  narratives  and  tame 
descriptions,  which  may  contribute  to  damp  the  distempered  passion,  that 
is  so  fierce  for  distant  climates.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations for  a  degree  of  benefit  of  this  kind,  derived  from  the  work  before 
'us.**— EcLBCsnc  Review,  Ju/y,  1809  (Cordiner**  Ceylon). 
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opened  to  tnj  view ;  and  therefore,  so  far  ab  the  passion  for 
wonders  is  concerned,  I  ma^  be  content  to  wait  tiU  called  to 
go  on  a  mysterious  expedition  to  some  other  world.  Mean- 
while, I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the  intervening  space . 
of  time  may  be  very  much  and  effectufdly  employed  in  a 
solemn  and  judicious  preparation  for  that  greatest  of  enter- 
prises. It  IS  most  striMng  to  reflect  how  many  of  our 
mends,  and  the  persons  we  knew,  and  habitually  saw 
around  us,  have  already  gone.  They  do  not  come  to  tell  ua 
where  they  haye  been,  and  what  they  have  beheld.  Well, 
—we  shall  not  need  their  infonnation ;  we  shall  go  ourselves 
into  the  unknown  scene.  And  I  humbly  trust  in  the  divine 
merc^  we  shaU  be  met  and  welcomed,  at  the  moment  of  our 
quitting  this  world,  by  a  friendly  and  powerM  Guide,  into 
whose  hands  we  may  gladly  commit  our  departing  spirits. 


XCI.  TO  MBS.  Bijyjr. 

JBourton,  January  28. 

My  deab  Madam, My  visit  was  extremely  gratifying, 

even  in  spite  of  that  tedious  though  trivial  task  which  occu- 
pied so  much  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  time.  I  will  take 
care  next  time  (and  might  have  taken  care  then,  by  a  little 
previous  management  and  industry)  to  be  exempted  from 
any  such  interference  with  social  satisfactions — ^perhaps  I 
should  say  duties,  for  I  was  ashamed  not  to  call  on  m^  good 
friends  of  the  humbler  order.  As  a  matter  of  entertamment 
I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accompany  the  ladies  on 
another  excursion  to  see  those  most  noble  old  friends  of 
ours,  the  oaks  at  Longleat. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  I  heard  one  of  the  very  wildest  of 
the  "Wesleyan  Methodists — a  man  with  the  northern  pro- 
vincial brogue  and  grammar  fresh  upon  him,  and  in  point  of 
intellectual  discipline  a  perfect  wild  ass's  colt.  By  way  of 
contrast  I  went  directly  to  the  Abbey  Church,  and  heard  a 
consequential  looking  ecclesiastic  read  a  sermon  sensible  in 
its  way,  and  partly  mrected  against  the  assumption  by  one 
dass  of  preachers  of  the  dLstiuctive  denomination — ^Evan** 
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gelical.    At  Argyle  Chapel,  in  tlie  evening,  I  heard  a  very 
highly  sensible  sermon  &om  Mr.  East. 

The  effects  of  the  season  were  not  so  far  oh  their 
progress  about  Bristol  as  in  your  neighbourhood.  But  I 
had  no  time  to  take  much  notice  of  the  last  lingering 
beauty,  or  for  any  excursions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  look- 
ing about — except  once  so  far  beyond  Bristol  as  St.  Yincent's 
rocks,  which  in  an  excessively  cold  and  wet  day  I  contrasited 
with  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  North 
Wales.  But  even  had  there  been  higher  rocks,  and  finer 
days,  there  was  a  circumstance  capable  of  rendering  them 
for  a  while  matters  of  inferior  interest.  That  circumstance 
was  no  other  than  my  falling  once  more,  after  many  years' 
interval,  into  the  comjjany  of  Coleridge,  who  was  at  the  time 
lecturing  and  talking  in  Bristol. 

I  coidd  not  conveniently  hear  more  than  one  of  his 
lectures  (on  Shakespeare),  but  it  was  a  still  higher  luxury 
to  hear  him  talk  as  much  as  would  have  been  two  or  three 
lectures.  I  use  the  word  hwwry,  however,  not  without  some 
very  considerable  qualification  of  its  usual  meaning,  since  it 
may  not  seem  exactly  descriptive  of  a  thing  involving  much 
severe  labour, — and  this  one  is  forced  often  to  undergo  in 
the  endeavour  to  understand  him,  his  thinking  is  of  so  sur- 
passingly original  and  abstracted  a  kind.  This  is  the  case 
often  even  in  his  recitals  of  facts,  as  that  recital  is  continually 
mixed  with  some  subtle  speculation.  It  was  perfectly  wonder- 
ful, in  looking  back  on  a  few  hours  of  his  conversation,  to 
thmk  what  a  quantity  of  perfectly  original  speculation  he  had 
nttered,  in  language  incomparably  rich  in  ornament  and  new 
combinations.  In  point  of  theological  opinion,  he  is  become, 
indeed  has  now  a  number  of  years  been,  it  is  said,  highly 
orthodox.  He  wages  victorious  war  with  the  Socinians,  if 
they  are  not,  which  I  believe  thej^  now  generally  are,  very 
careful  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  company.  His  mind 
contains  an  astonishing  mass  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
while  in  his  power  and  manner  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  dis- 
plays more  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term  genius  than  any 
mortal  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  He  is  still  living  in 
a  wandering,  precarious,  and  comfortless  way,  perpetually 
forming  projects  which  he  has  not  the  steady  resolution  to 
prosecute   long    enough  to  accomplish.     His  appearance 
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indicates  niiieii  too  eindentl j,  that  there  ia  tod  much  tnitii 
in  the  imputation  of  intemperance.  It  is  Texy  likelj  he  be- 
gniles  faia  Judgment  and  conscience  hy  thexiotion  of  sn 
exciting  eflnet  to  be  pioduced  on  hie  faculties  hj  atsong 
fluids.  I  ha;re  not  heahrd  that  he  erer  goes  the  kngth  gf 
diwaWing  himself  for  the  dearest  mentid  opemtion,  but 
certainly  he  indidffee  to  a  degree  that^  if  not  forborne,  will 
gradually  in^ue  hm  Acuities  and  health.  It  is  probable  he 
is  haunted  by  an  incurable  resUessness,  a  eonstaot^  pentm.nent 
sense  of  infelieityr.  This  hse  been  augmented,  dottbtlesay  by 
the  totsl  deficsBucy  of  domestic  satisfaetiens. 


XOII.  TO   HIS  ICOTSES. 

Boiirteny  April,  1815. 

Dba^js  Aim  HOKOTmi)  Motsbb^  .  .  . «  My  good  wife  has 
taken  great  pains  with  John,  and  he  can  now  read,  readily 
enough,  in  any  of  the  easier  sort  of  books.  Her  h^th  baa 
somewhat  suffered  by  the  long  harassing  anxiety  about  the 
youngest  child  dueuig  the  precaiioua  state  of  his  health  and 
Hfe.  As  the  fine  season  is  earning  on,,  I  ho^  she  will 
recover  whatevi^  she  has  lost;.  What  an  incalculable 
measure  of  care  it  is  that  a  mother  has  in  rearing  a  few  of 
these  human  creatures; — ^and  then  to  think  with  what 
perfect  indifference  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  at  this  veey 
hour,  devoting,  in  all  probability,  several  hundreds  of  tiiou- 
sands  of  such  creatures,  reared  quite  to  maturity,  to  die  in 
battles  and  hoi^itals  within  the  next  three  or  four  montfaei 

I  may  presume  that  the  season  has  been  with  you,  aa 
herei^  umunial^  mild,  and  so  far  indulgent  to  tiie  infirmitiee 
of  (AA  age.  There  is  here  scarcely  any  remembrance  of  a 
spring  so  advanced  in  point  of  yegetatian  at  the  end  of 
ApriL  The  apple-trees  are  opening  th^  blossoms^  and 
fdf  is  beautiful  around.  This  is  not,  however,  a  favoiuable 
situation  for  seeing  Nature  to  advantage ;  our  views  are  so 
confined,  and  so  destitute  of  any  thing  striking  and  roman- 
tic in  form.  I  ofben  regret^  especially  when  reading  booka 
of  travels  with  perhaps  fine  engravings  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful scenes,  that  it  should  have  been  my  lot  to  spend  so 
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considerable  a  part  of  mj  life  in  a  place  so  completely 
removed  from  the  magnificence  of  Nature, — ^from  the 
mountflcms,  the  rocks,  the  torrents,  the  cataracts,  or  the 
sea-shores,  the  Vieftr  of  which  I  know,  bj  trntMOent  expe- 
rience, to  be  ($0  animating  aaid  enchanting  to  the  imagi* 
nation.  This  hua  been  not^  onlj  so  mnch  lost>  to  me  in 
point  of  pleafnire,^-tliat  is  e?en  a  secondarr  eonsideration ; 
what  I  stul  more  regret  is,  the  loss  of  wniit  such  scenes, 
often  or  habitoaH^  behdd,  would  have  added  to  the 
treasury  a£  ideas  m  mj  mind ;  ideas  of  great  talue  for 
illustrating  and  animatmg  the  course  of  thought  and  dis- 
course, in  all  the  modes  of  instruction, — ij  writings, 
preachntg,  social  talking,  and  eve&  sodal  prayer.  If  any 
concdderable  portion  of  fife  yet  remain  to  me>  I  hope  that 
Providence  will  so  Ikyour  me  with  reqpeet  to  place  of  resi- 
dence,, that  I  shidl  yet  obtain  a  good  sWe  of  this  advantage, 
so  important  as  1  know  it  to  be  for  the  enrichm^CLt  of 
imagination.  I  hare  had  one  valuable  compensation  for 
this  deprivation,  in  the  oppartunity  of  seeing  seme  of  the 
most  sumptuous  and  splendid  books  of  voyages  tmd  travels^ 
with  engravings  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 

and  scenes  in  the  world This  has  really  been  a 

valuable  advantage  of  my  cosnexion  with  bookseHofs  and 
reviewing. .... 

It  often  occurs  to  me,  when  thmkuig  of,  and  regretting 
not  being  permitted  to  see,  the  striking  scenes  of  this  globe, 
how  soon  I  shall  be  sommoned  to  see  things  inexpressiblrr 
more  striking  and  awful,  in  the  unknown  world  te  which 
departing  spirits  will  take  their  flight.  May  what  zemaiins 
of  life  be  above  all  things  devoted  to  the  great  concern  of 
being  prepared  for  that  inevitaUe  and  marvellous  flight 
and  vision.  Which  of  us  is  te  go  first,  remains  yet  to  be- 
seen.  The  one  of  our  number  that  had  the  longest  dwelt  on 
this  earth  has  taken  the  lead,  and  has  now  beh^d  what  is 
infinitely  beyond  all  mortal  conception. 

I  can  have  no  doubt  that  both  you  and  my  old  friend  S.  T., 
amidst  the  daily  weight  of  infirmily,  find  the  promise  lul 
filled,  of  stren^h  equal  to  the  day,  and  so  you  know  it  will 
be  to  the  very  last  hour.  "  He  is  faithful  that  has  promised." 
He  is  sure  to  take  especial  care  of  those  who  are  compara- 
tively soon  to  be  with  him  in  heaven. 
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Bourion,  August  22,  1815. 

Mx  BBAB  Ebisio), — ^We  have  been  returned  hither 
this  nine  or  ten  days,  during  which  I  have  been  repeatedly 
reminded  by  Maria,  in  a  tone  become  quite  reproach^  at 
laat,  of  the  kindness  which  requested  to  hear  soon  after 
our  return,  and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  I  have  still  answered 
— ^To-morrow.  Most  things  she  can  compel  me  to  do, 
within  some  tolerable  bounds  of  time ;  but  to  write,  there  I 
am  beyond  her  power — ^that  is  the  thing  in  which  Fate  alone 
can  ride  me. 

We  extended  our  term  of  dissipation  a  full  week  beyond 
what  I  reckoned  on  as  the  very  utmost  limit,  when  we 
were  at  F«  So  long  as  Hall  was  to  be  heard,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
was  expected  to  be  seen,  there  was  something  very  plausi- 
ble to  be  pleaded;  but  when  both  these  gratmcationa 
were  past,  it  was  quite  time  for  sober  thoughts,  and  a  return 
to  the  garret;  out  the  event  proved  that  there  was 
nearly  another  week  to  be  expended.  On  one  of  the  days 
I  took  a  round  of  about  thirfy  miles  on  horseback,  in  com- 
pany with  a  very  clever  and  excellent  young  man,  a  barrister 
that  is  going  to  be.  We  went  to  Brockley  Combe,  Dundry, 
&A.  iGiother  of  the  days  we  contrived  to  get  into  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  the  member  for  Bristol,  to  see 
several  celebrated  pictures.      Though  totally  ignorant  of 

Sainting,  as  an  art,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  exceedingly 
elighted  with  several  grand  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  a  countenance  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  intended 
for  the  Messiah  previously  to  his  incarnation — ^a  counte- 
nance I  should  really  think  never  yet  equalled^  nor  hereafter 
to  be  equalled,  in  painting  or  in  reality.  On  quitting 
these  rooms  of  enchantment,  I  could  not  help  admitting 
the  hint,  that,  in  spite  of  aU  that  philosophers  have  saic^ 
wealth  has  some  advantages.  jE^our  or  five  of  the  pictures 
taken  together,  are  accounted  worth,  I  believe,  £20,000. 
Though  not  of  so  magnificent  an  order,  we  saw  a  number 
of  very  fine  performances  of  the  great  foreign  painters, 
at  a  house  not  a  mile  from  Dr.  C.'s.  A  number  of  the 
-landscapes  were  of  extreme  beauty,  by  Vemot,  ILuysdael, 
&c.,  &c.    I  cannot  exactly  judge  whether  I  shoidd,  on 
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the  whole,  like  a  room  bo  illuminated  for  a  habitual 
place  of  reading,  musing,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  study  ; 
but  I  think  I  should  iS^e  it,  for  that  it  would  do  more 
good  in  the  way  of  brightening  and  enriching  imagination 
than  it  would  do  harm  in  the  way  of  dirertmg  attention. 
A  considerable  portion  of  another  day  I  spent  in 
examining  the  splendid  part  of  the  Bristol  city  library, 
where  there  are  probably  ten  thousand  volumes ;  but  my 
attention  was  nearly  conned  to  about  a  dozen — ^the  costly 
books  of  engravings  relating  to  Athens,  Palmyra,  Bome, 
&c.,  &c.  Another  portion  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  of  another  day,  were  spent  in  Mr.  Cottle's  study, 
under  benefit  of  special  privilege  to  read  a  variety  of  MS. 
letters  of  Southev,  Coleridge,  &c.  I  received  but  a  melan- 
choly account  of  this  last  sublime  and  unhappy  genius, 
who  continues  the  slave  and  victim,  I  now  fear  hopelessly, 
of  that  wretched  habit  which  has  already,  in  a  measure, 
obscured  and  humiliated  the  most  extraordinary  faculties  I 
have  ever  yet  seen  resident  in  a  form  of  fiesh  and  blood. 
His  own  reproaches,  I  understand,  are  more  bitter  than  any 
that  he  can  hear  from  a  fellow  mortal ;  but  still  unavailing. 
Hughes  tells  me,  in  mingled  language  of  admiration  and 
compassion,  that  he  made  a  week  or  two  since  in  Wiltshire, 
at  a  Bible  Society  meeting  where  Hughes  was,  a  speech  of 
profound  intelligence;  only,  as  was  to  be  expected,  too 
abstract  for  a  popular  occasion. 

Hall  was  the  grand  attraction  in  Bristol.  We  heard 
him  as  ofben  as  six  times,  besides  a  speech  he  made  at  the 
public  meeting  respecting  the  National  Education  Society, 
at  which  Mackintosh  was  expected,  but  was  unable  to 
attend.  There  were  fully  four  hours  of  close,  dense  speech- 
making.  A  great  deal  of  good  sense  was  uttered,  and  with 
less  cajolery  and  impertinence  than  one  ofben  hears  on 
such  occasions.  Hall's  acute  and  witfy  speech  could  not, 
unfortunately,  be  heard  by  one  half  the  assembly.  I 
was  sorry  Mr.  S.  could  not  have  been  apprised  of  this 
meeting ;  but  he  lost  still  more  in  not  being  at  Broadmead 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Tuesday),  where  Hall 
made,  I  should  think  it  hardly  exti^vagant  to  suppose,  the 
noblest  sermon  ever  heard  within  those  walls,  or  even 
within  that  city ;  the  text — "  Hast  thou  made  all  men  in 
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Tain  ?*'  It  combined  all  the  elementa  of  supremAcy  in 
religious  eloquence.  It  was  explanatory,  argumentatiTe, 
ingenious,  comprehensive,  and  subUme ;  it  was  emphaticallj 
solemn  and  applicatorj  to  conscience,  with  a  pathetic 
earnestness  and  emotion  toward  the  lajbter  end,  which  was 
almost  irreedstible.  &e  was  himsdf^  in  OiOj^  part  of  the 
<^ncluding  division,  very  deeply  moved:;  ma  there  is 
something  strangely  striking  in  the  unaffeeied  and  insup- 
pressible  emotion  ci  a  strong,  firm,  maseolina,  and  intrepid 
person  like  hiai,  wii^  a  temperament  partaking  much  of 
that  kind  of  hardness  which  does  not  ieel  alight  impres- 
sions or  gentle  interests.  We  had  Mm  at  J)r.  C.'a  one 
night,  and  a  good  part  of  next  day,  and  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany smertl  times  in  BristoL  Oompairjr,  however,  he  sa^a, 
and  I  believe  truly,  he  likes  less  and  Less  each  successive 
year.  With  very  great  devotion,  I  it^reh^od  tiiere  is 
almost  a  habitual  shade  of  gloom  over  his  mind ;  besidea^ 
that  he  endures  so  much  corporal  sufTeiing,  and  is  certain 

to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives You  may  not  have  seen 

his  book,  "  Terms  of  Communion ;"  it  is  very  able,  and  one 
ahould  think  conclusive  and  final;  but  one  is  not  much 
pleased  to  see  such  a  mind  so  long  occupied  on  ;a  subject 
giving  so  little  scope  or  occasion  for  the  exexciae  of  his 
more  eloquent  thinking 
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Dbab  A9n>  HOVOITBXB  McKmsB, — Since  I  wrpte  laat  I 
have  been  almost  as  invariably  shut  up  in  the  house  as  if 
I  had  been  a  prisoner.  I  have  be$ai  reading  in  a  cursory 
•jBort  of  way,  a  variety  of  things,  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French;  among  other  things  a  considei^^ble  portion  of 
Virgil,  whom  I  am  asham^  to  have  never  lairly  read 
i^irough  since  I  was  at  Mr.  Eawcett's  school.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  now  have  particularly  thought  of  read- 
ing him  but  for  the  accident  of  having  obtained  possessioxi 
of  a  particularly  fine  copy  of  him,  accompanied  by  aa 
ample  commentary,  by  a  most  learned  Gbrman,  who  enx* 
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ployed  a  great  part  of  twentj  years  of  his  life  m  illus- 
trating  this  poet« 

Some  parts  of  wliat  I  lauve  read  hme  powerfully  recalled 
the  eircumsfcoDees  and  feelings  of  a  period  so  long  since 
elapsed  as  the  time  of  my  residence  at  BrearUy  .Mall, 
That  period  a^eare  lon^  since,  e^en  during  these  recol- 
lections. How  striking  it  is  to  condider,  that  lam  now 
materially  more  than  twenty  years  aauearer  to  aa  entrance 
into  another  world  than  then !  If  I  had  then  heen  j»iire  of 
living  till  now,  it  would  have  appealed  a  very  wide  spao^ 
for  a  certainty  (^  fixture  life ; — and  what  great  things  (in  a 
comparative  sense)  I  should  have  confidently  hoped  tp 
accomplish  within  it.  But,  indeed,  the  uneert^ty  of  that 
prolongation  of  life  —  the  improbability  of  li]k  being 
protracted  more  thaa  four-and-twenty  years  beyond  the 
moment  of  my  bidding  adieu  to  Brearley  Eiall,  ought  to 
have  made  me  but  the  more  -earnest  and  dili&;ent  to  turn 
every  week  and  day  to  the  best  account.  I  have  now  to 
review  that  long  period  as  irrevocably  past.  And  I  review 
it  with  great  regret.  I  have  not,  I  hope,  altogether  Hved 
in  vain ;  but  my  attainments  for  myself,  my  usefulness  to 
others,  my  service  to  God, — ^have  ieen  miserably  small,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  might  with  such  meeaos,  and  in 
such  a  space  have  been.  I  have  many  gloomy  musings  on 
the  subject,  in  wMch  I  can  easily  represent  to  myself  this 
and  the  other  good  thing  which  has  been  possible,  but  has 
not  been  accomplished,  during  that  long  space  of  health 
and  privileges — ^the  best  part  of  life,  beyoM  comparison. 
It  has  been  a  space  of  time,  in  all  probability,  worth  much 
more  in  point  of  capability  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life ; 
that  is,  all  that  preceded  the  time  I  left  Brearley,  taken 
together  with  all  that  may  yet  remain, — even  shomd  I  live 
to  attain  your  present  age,  which  is  altogether  unlikely. 

Nevertneless,  so  perverse  and  stiq>id  is  this  human  nar 
ture,  that  even  these  melandioly  reflections,  combined  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  my  anticipations,  do  not  always  suffice 
to  rouse  me  to  that  earnestness  and  practical  exertion 
which  I  feel  to  be,  if  possible,  still  more  urgently  mj  duly 
every  day  that  now  comes  to  me; — every  day  which  is 
lessening  the  perhaps  brief  remainder. — Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  hope  I  do  feel  an  increasing  force  of  conscience 
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and  religion,  and  therefore  an  increasing  solicitude  tbat 
whatever  remains  of  mj  time  on  earfch  may  be  so  employed 
and  improved,  that  I  may  not,  at  the  eno,  have  the  same 
feelings  concerning  it,  that  I  now  have  concerning  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

It  is  one  important  advantage  gained  by  the  past  time 
to  be  most  powerfully  and  habitually  convinced  that  Divine 
aid  is  indispensable,  m  a  very  large  measure,  to  our  making 
the  best  and  noblest  improvements  of  life.  That  aid  I  shall 
supplicate  every  day  that  I  have  to  spend  on  earth. 

My  business  is  clearly  before  me :  what  I  have  to  do  is 
to  preach  and  write ;  wnich  I  must  endeavour  to  do  more 
and  better  than  Mtherto;  especially  more  in  a  religious 
spirit,  with  a  more  direct  reference  and  desire  to  please 
God. 


XOV.    TO  HIS  MOTHEB. 

BourtoTif  DeeembeTf  1815* 
HoKOUBBB  MoTHEB, — ^Li  this  remote  comer  every- 
thing almost  seems  to  remain  as  when  I  wrote  last.  Thus 
it  is  from  month  to  month.  One  is  often  struck  with  the 
thought,  how  little  one  has  a  perception  of,  amidst  the 
infinity  of  things  that  are  acting  ana  changing,  at  every 
moment,  in  this  vast  creation.  But  indeed,  within  a  com- 
paratively small  space  around  one,  millions  of  acts  and 
incidents  are  occurring,  of  which  one  is  perfectly  insen- 
sible. What  processes  of.  Nature,  what  movements  of 
human  minds,  what  agency  of  invisible  intelligences !  What 
a  spirit  would  that  be  that  should  have  a  perfect  percep- 
tion, comprehending  the  whole  <md  every  part,  of  what 
ti^es  place  within  a  very  small  portion  of  even  one  country 
of  the  globe !  What  a  stupendous  inteUigence,  that  should 
be  able  in  this  manner,  to  inspect  the  whole  earth,  with  cdl 
its  beings  and  elements !  But,  then,  how  overwhelming  is 
the  idea  of  that  oke  miki),  whose  perception  extends 
to  every  thing,  great  and  little,  inanimate,  living,  and  inteU 
lectwd,  in  the  whole  univebse,  comprehending,  perhaps, 
such  a  number  of  worlds  as  it  would  require  an  angel's 
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faculties  but  to  count !  How  utterly  and  instantly  {he 
power  of  thought  is  confounded  and  lost  in  any  attempt  at 
forming  the  idea  of  such  a  Being !  It  is  useful,  neverthe- 
less, to  exercise  the  mind  sometimes  in  this  manner.  It 
tends  to  produce  humiliation  and  self-abasement,  and  to 
inspire  a  holy  awe.  But,  also,  it  tends  to  inspire  joy,  and 
gratitude,  and  triumph,  when  we  consider  that  this  Being 
condescends  to  be  the  Friend  of  humble,  and  contrite,  and 
devout  men ;  that  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a  pardoning 
and  gracious  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that 
through  this  "new  and  living  way"  his  throne  may  be 
approached  with  hope  and  confidence.  And  then,  there  is 
the  sublime  idea  of  his  taking  the  souls  of  his  servants,  at 
death,  to  contemplate  him  in  a  more  intimate  manner,  to 
be  expanded  to  an  angelic  and  forever  enlarging  capacity 
in  that  blissful  contemplation  and  communion,  and  to  re- 
ceive to  all  eternity  perpetually  augmenting  manifestations 
of  his  love.  In  such  a  view,  with  what  emotions  may  you 
look  forward  to  the  termination  of  vour  mortal  pilgrimage ! 
and  with  what  grateful  joy  look  back  on  that  influence 
of  divine  grace,  which  early  in  life  persuasively  compelled 
you  into  his  service,  and  has  preserved  you  constant  in  it 
ever  since !  .  .  .  . 

I  still  preach,  one  where  or  other,  every  Sunday ;  and 
ther6  would  be  work  enough  of  this  kind  within  a  small 
circuit  hereabouts,  for  an  additional  supernumerary.  I  wish 
exceedingly  that  there  were  in  our  societies  a  much  greater 
number  of  such  sensible  and  educated  men  as  might  be 
serviceably  employed  in  frequent  preaching,  without  being 
of  what  is  called  the  regular  class  of  preachers.  .... 

My  wish  for  this  John  would  be,  that  he  might  become 
one  day  a  zealous  and  effectual  proclaimer  of  divine  truth ; 
just  such  a  one  as  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  in  the 
instance  of  a  highly-cultivated  young  man,  ....  who  is 
lately  returned  by  an  excursion,  for  improvement,  through 
France  and  to  G-eneva.  .  .     . 
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XCVI.   TO  HIB  HOTHBB. 

BourUmy  March,  1816.  . 

HoKOUBEi)  MoTHEB,  ....  Worcester  is  only  a  six  or 
seven  hours'  journey  from  this  village.  The  surrounding 
country  is,  in  spring  and  summer,  very  beautiful.  In  the 
road  between  Worcester  and  this  place  is  that  town  of 
Perskore^  where  I  spent  a  number  of  weeks  so  long  since, — 
previously  to  going  to  Ireland.  Some  interesting  reflections 
were  suggested  to  me  in  passing  through  it,  and  glancing 
over  the  course  of  the  river  Avon,  on  the  banks  of  which  I 
had  so  often  walked  in  solitary  musings,  wondering  what 
might  be  the  appointed  course  of  my  future  life  in.  this 
world,  and  forming  plans  and  resolutions.  How  little  of 
these  plans  and  resolutions  has  been  accomplished !  those,  I 
mean,  which  ought  to  have  been  accomplished ;  those  which 
were  of  a  nature  independent  of  the  places  in  which  I  might 
be  cast ; — those  which  related  to  the  efforts,  the  improve* 
nients,  the  attainments,  which  were  my  absolute  duty, 
wherever  I  might  afterwards  dwell  or  wander.  How  im- 
possible it  would  have  then  been,  when  I  traversed  those 
meadows,  by  that  stream, — ^how  impossible  to  believe  it,  if 
any  one  could  have  predicted  to  me  that,  passing  by  the 
place  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  I  should  have  the 
mournful  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  so  little  of 
all  I  then  was  so  sanguine  in  anticipating, — ^if  my  life  and 
health  should  be  so  long  protracted  by  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence !  No,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  I  did  not  then 
know  so  much  of  the  depravity,  the  treachery,  of  the  heart 
of  man. 

Another  thing  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  could  it  have 
been  then  predicted, — ^namely,  that  my  life,  if  it  should 
prove,  for  twenty  years,  so  unprofitable,  would  be  attended 
all  the  while,  nevertheless,  by  so  many  fiavours  of  the  divine 
Providence,  so  constant  a  train  of  thmgs  at  once  indulgent 
and  admonitory. 

And  still  another  thing  it  would  have  been  at  that  time 
impossible  for  me  to  believe,  if  it  could  have  been  declared 
to  me, — ^that,  when  I  should  have  spent  twenty  years  so 
favoured  and  yet  so  unprofitable  a  servant,  I  should  not 
•feel,  on  the  review  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  a 
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mneh  severer  grief,  a  much  intenser  self-indignation,  tlian 
at  this  hour  I  actually  do  feel.  How  strangely  one  grows 
accustomed  to  one's  own  faults,  and  perversities,  and  sins, 
so  as  to  have  a  criminal  patience  with  them.  Yet  though 
I  feel  far  too  little  on  such  a  review,  I  do  nevertheless  feel 
greatly  indignant  at  this  ingratitude,  this  indolence,  this 
want  of  zeal,  this  wretched  deficiency  of  every  grace  and 
virtue  of  Christianity.  I  do,  in  some  measure,  and  I  hope 
an  increasiag  measure,  hate  this  indwelling  sin,  this  cold 
indifference,  this  procrastination,  this  dread  of  taking  up 
the  cross.  And  I  do,  and  I  hope  I  shall  each  succeeding 
day,  more  apply  to  the  Almighty  power ;  "  fly  to  the  Lord 
for  quick  relief."  At  last  I  hope  to  say,  exultingly,  "  Sin, 
the  monster,  bleeds  and  dies."  .... 

We  are  all  hereabouts,  as  everywhere  else,  deeply  com- 
plaining of  the  times,  and  reproaching  the  bad  men  that 
preside  over  the  state,  and  who  manifest  a  scornful  indiffer- 
ence on  the  subject,  intent  only  to  accomplish  their  own 
vain  and  vile  purposes.  But  we  are  overrun  with  men  just 
as  unprincipled,  in  a  lower  condition 
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Bourton^on-ihe-Water,  May^  1816. 

HoNOUBSD  MoTHEE, — ^The  bahny  influences  of  spring  at 
length  breathe  iuto  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  and  I 
have  just  been  admiring  the  beauty  of  an  apple-tree,  and  a 
few  other  trees,  now  in  full  bloom.  But  this  appearance 
has  not,  for  a  very  long  time,  been  so  late  in  the  spring. 
No  one,  scarcely,  remembers  so  backward  and  ungenial  a 
season  as  we  have  had  this  year.  Snow  has  fallen  within 
these  few  days.  The  consequence  of  this  long  rigour  is, 
that  now,  when  the  vernal  softness  is  at  length  come,  the 
vegetation,  with  all  its  beauty,  has  come  out  as  with  a  sud- 
den burst;  insomuch,  that  a  very  few  days  have  made  a 
prodigious  alteration  in  the  appearance  all  around;  the 
earth  seems  almost  as  if  it  had  undergone  a  miracle,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  proper  place  of  abode  for  a  purer,  better 
kind  of  beings. 

c  c  2 
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But,  alas!  the  inhabiting  beings  remain  the  same;  a 
debased,  irreligious,  iniquitous,  and  miserable  race.-  Nature 
has  no  gales,  no  beauties,  no  influences,  to  transform  the 
depraTed  mind.  The  benignant  skies,  the  living  verdure, 
the  hues  of  flowers,  the  notes  of  birds, — ^have  no  power  on 
selfish  and  malignant  passions,  on  inveterate  evil  habits,  on 
ingratitude  and  hostility  against  God.  And  it  is  all  juBt  the 
same,  notwithstanding  that  the  scene  not  only  has  so  much 
beauty,  and  is  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  power,  but 
abo  is  equally  a  display  of  the  divine  bounty,  this  opening 
beauty  being  a  part  of  the  grand  process  for  the  sustenance 
of  man. 

What  a  base  and  odious  thing  is  this  human  nature! 
How  multiplied  and  endless  are  the  exhibitions  of  its  abo* 
minable  state !  All  the  inhabited  world  is  overspread  with 
them.  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  and  complacency  in  read- 
ing (in  the  many  books  of  travels  that  come  into  my  hands) 
of  wildernesses  and  ruins.  It  gratifies  me  to  read  of  this 
or  the  other  city  or  district,  that,  whereas  it  once  contained 
perhaps  a  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there  are  now  not  a 
fifth  port  of  the  number; — that  there  are  towers,  castles, 
and  mansions,  and  temples,  and  streets,  deserted,  dilapi- 
dated, falling  in  ruins ; — ^that  the  lonely  traveller  may  tob- 
verse  leagues  and  leagues  of  the  region,  and  meet  no  face 
and  see  no  abode  of  man.  I  involuntarily  exclaim,  "  So 
much  the  better ;  how  little  there  is,  in  that  abandoned  ter- 
ritory, of  the  abomination  and  misery  with  which  nuM  is 
sure  to  fill  every  place  ia  which  his  race  abounds !" 

With  something  of  this,  mingled  with  other  modes  of 
interest,  I  read  lately  a  small  book,  recently  published,  con- 
cerning the  Buins  of  Bahylon,  It  is  by  a  young  man,* 
whom  I  remember  seeing  at  Bristol  ten  or  twelve  years 
since,  as  a  boy,  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  eastern 
learning.  He  now  resides  at  Bassora,  only  a  few  days* 
journey  from  Babylon.  He  wrote  this  account  after  one 
visit  of  examination  to  the  place  of  that  proud  city.  The 
place  is  marked  by  enormous  masses  of  bncks,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  vast  edifices  which  in  Daniel's  time  towered 
aloft,  amidst  the  stupendous  accumulation  of  ordinary  struc- 
tures for  human  dwelling.  There  is  now  (as  &r  as  I  re- 
*  The  late  Claudius  Jambs  Rich. 
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member)  not  a  man  dwelling  there!  In  clearing  some 
secret  yaulted  passages,  he  found  several  human  skeletons. 
What  a  striking  sight  this  would  be!  while  a  crowd  of 
solemn  recollections  came  over  one's  mind,  la  one  most 
enormous  mass  of  bricks,  in  a  great  measure  covered  with 
mould  and  vegetation,  he  had  little  doubt  he  beheld  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  tower  of  Nimrod.  There  is  one 
part  exposed,  as  a  wall,  and  it  is  two  hundred  feet  high* 


XCYIII.  TO  HIB  ICOTHIB. 

BourtoUf  August,  1816.    ' 

HoKOUBEB  MoTHEB, I  am  still  very  far  from 

having  worked  off  my  accumulated  tasks  in  the  reviewing 
way.  I  am  sonj  for  having  |;ot  so  much  into  this  kind  of 
service ;  it  has  its  uses,  but  it  has  been  in  some  measure  a 
prevention  of  things  that  misht  have  been  more  extensively 
and  more  lastingly  useful.  I  full^  intend  to  withdraw,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  occupation,  in  order  to  attend  to 
those  more  useful  labours.  But  I  have,  at  the  veir  least, 
eight  or  nine  months'  work  on  hand,  some  parts  of  which 
have  been  very  long,  and  almost  inexcusably  delayed.  I 
have  no  power  of  getting  fast  forward  in  any  literary  task ; 
it  costs  me  far  more  labour  than  anv  other  mortal  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  so  long.  My  taskmaster  complains  con- 
stantly and  heavily  of  my  slowness  and  delay;  part  of 
which  is,  indeed,  I  confess,  owing 'to  indolence.  I  have 
probably  said  before,  what  is  always  unhappily  true,  that  I 
have  the  most  extreme  and  invariable  repugnance  to  all 
literary  labour  of  every  kind,  and  almost  all  mental  labour. 
It  is  the  literal  truth  that  I  never,  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  year,  take  the  pen,  for  a  paragraph  or  a  letter,  hut  as 
an  act  of  force  on  myself  When  I  have  a  thing  of  this  kind 
to  do,  I  linger  hours  and  hours  often  before  I  can  resolutely 
set  about  it ;  and  days  and  weeks,  if  it  is  some  task  more 
than  ordinary.  About  finding  proper  words,  and  putting 
them  in  proper  places,  I  have  more  dif&culty  than  it  could 
have  been  supposed  possible  any  one  should  have  alter 
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having  had  to  work  among  them  so  long  ?  but  the  grand 
difficiSty  is  a  downright  scarcity  of  matter, — ^plainly  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  anything  to  say.  My  inyentive  faculties 
are  exactly  like  the  powers  of  a  snail ;  and  in  addition,  my 
memory  is  an  inconceivably  miserable  one.  This  last  is  a 
peculiarly  grievous  circumstance  in  the  business  of  review- 
ing books.  I  read  through  a  volume,  and  though  I  write 
short  notices  of  the  matters  as  I  go  on,  when  I  get  to  the 
end  I  find  I  have  no  manner  of  hold,  in  my  memory,  of  the 
contents.  I  have  to  read  the  greatest  part  of  it  again,  and 
some  parts  probably  three  or  four  times.  This  was  the  case 
particularly  with  one  of  the  last  books  I  have  written  some 
account  of  in  the  Eclectic  Eeview, — ^a  splendid  and  very 

interesting  volume  about  Ancient  Wiltshire 

....  The  article  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Eclectic  Ee- 
view will,  I  should  think,  be  extremely  interesting  to  eyery 
curious  reader,  not  from  any  quality  in  the  writing,  but 
because  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  work  in  question, 

compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  space I  did  not 

mean  thus  to  occupy  my  paper  about  a  book ;  but  really  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  I  ever  read,  and  the 
contents  have  veiy  strongly  taken  possession  of  my  ima- 
gination. 


XGIX.    TO   HIS  MOTHEB. 

Bourton,  October,  1816. 
HoKOTJBED  MoTHXB, — One  may  wonder  that,  in  a  world 
so  fiill  of  changes,  a  number  of  weeks  should  ever  pass  away 
without  sumlying  considerable  materials  of  reoo»i  and  in- 
formation. In  a  multitude  of  instances  such  materials  have 
not  been  wanting.  How  many  persons  within  the  last 
month  have  had  to  transmit  to  their  distant  relatives  or 
Mends  melancholy  information,  sometimes  expected,  often 
unexpected.  No  doubt  this  very  letter,  in  the  course  of  its 
conveyance  to  you,  will  accompany  in  the  post  various  let-^ 
ters,  going  to  one  place  and  another,  with  the  information 
of  the  death  of  parents  or  children,  husbands,  wives,  or 
other  relatives;  and  various  letters  relating  accidents^  ca^ 
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lamities,  sicknesses,  or  distressing  experiences  of  the  evils  of 
the  times.  And  then,  glancing  back  to  the  long  series  of 
letters  I  have  sent  you  during  so  many  years,  and  imagining 
how  many  letters,  conveying  the  expressions  of  distressed 
t)ersons,  have  so  accompanied,  during  that  whole  length  of 
time,  the  letters  conveyed  from  me  to  you,  what  cause  I 
have  to  wonder  and  be  thankful  that  my  letters  have  so  sel- 
dom had  to  convey  melancholy  accounts  or  sentiments ! 
'what  a  life  of  providential  indulgence  mine  has  been!  A 
life  of  health,  a  life  of  much  favour  from  fellow-mortals,  of 
never-failing  temporal  supplies,  of  innumerable  intellectual 
and  religious  means  and  advantages,  and  nearly  nine  years 
of  it  passed  in  a  happy  domestic  connexion.  I  think  I  do 
not  forget  any  day  to  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  this  last  cir- 
cumstance. My  dear  wife  is  one  of  the  most  estimable,  and 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  her  sex.  I  constantly  feel 
how  much  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  I  love  her  as  much 
as  in  the  commencement  of  our  happy  union.  I  often  tell 
her  fondly,  how  grateful  I  am  to  the  Almighty  that  she  is 
mine,  and  that  she  has  been  mine  so  long ;  omy  regretting, 
as  I.  told  her  this  morning,  that  she  had  not  been  mine 
earlier  in  life.  But  that  was  as  Providence  ordered  it, — ^the 
same  Providence  which  ordered  that  my  early  partialities 
should  not  result  in  the  conjugal  relation.  From  all  the 
merciful  care  of  that  Providence  during  the  past,  I  have 
very  good  cause  to  commit  my  way  to  the  Lord  for  all  the 
time  that  may  yet  be  to  come.  In  advancing  into  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  I  will  humbljr  and  gratefully  trust  that  the 
Gruardian  and  Guide  of  my  life  hitherto,  will  "  never  leave 
me  nor  forsake  me."     Ana,  the  while,  I  hope  to  be  found 

more  faithfiil  and  diligent  in  his  service 

....  One  of  my  jfriends  is  just  returned  from  a  summer 
excursion  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  is  going  to  betake 
himself,  with  all  diligence,  to  the  work  of  preaching.  He 
preaches  without  any  pecuniary  reward,  and  just  when  and 
where  he  thinks  he  can  do  most  good.  Very  few  things 
have  ever  gratified  me  more  than  the  course  this  excellent 
young  man  has  taken.  He  has  grown  up  perfectly  free 
from  all  the  vanities  common  among  rich  young  men,  has 
been  the  better  for  all  the  scenes  and  varieties  he  has  passed 
through,  and  dedicates  himself  to  the  cause  of  religion  with 
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li  most  serious,  deliberate,  and  growing  determination.  It 
would  be  a  most  delightfiii  thmg  to  see  a  few  of  what 
we  call  gentlemen,  enter  life  in  anything  like  such  a  man- 
ner   


0.  TO   HIS  MOTHEB. 

Bamrtony  [Date  uncertani.] 
Mt  deab  akd  houtoitbed  Mothxb,  ....  The  divine  Pro- 
yidenoe  has  continued  indulgent  to  us  in  this  house,  our 
Health  having  been  prolonged,  and  each  domestic  advantage 
and  blessing.  It  is  mv  &ly  wish  and  prajer  to  be  more 
thankful,  and  more  willinglj  and  actively  obedient.  How 
slow  is  the  perverse  mind  to  yield  itself,  even  to  the  most 
powerful  attractions  of  goodness — ^when  it  is  the  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being!  The  greatest  of  all  his  acts  of 
goodness  is  to  give  a  "  new  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  us." 

Though  nothing  unusual  has  taken  place  within  our 
walls,  a  field,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
has  presented  to  me  a  very  striking;  spectacle.  In  digging 
for  gravel  there  have  been  foimd,  m  different  situations,  a 
number  of  human  skeletons.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four 
of  them  uncovered.  One  of  them  was  within  a  rude  stmo- 
ture  of  stones,  placed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  coffin. 
Another  seemed  to  have  been  in  some  kind  of  coffin  of 
wood,  as  there  were  several  very  large  iron  nails,  and  an 
extremely  small  bit  of  decayed  wooa.  About  the  others 
there  were  no  stones,  nor  relics  of  wood.  They  were  in 
each  instance  complete,  there  being  very  little  decay,  ex- 
cepting that  the  bones,  of  course,  were  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration from  one  another,  and  that  the  skulls  were  too  brittle 
to  be  taken  up  perfectly  whole.  The  teeth  were  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  when  the  bodies  were  deposited.  One 
set  was  remarkably  fine,  and  being  but  little  worn,  indicated 
that  the  person  was  young,  though  of  full  growth.  In 
another  instance  a  considerable  number  had  been  lost  be- 
fore the  person's  death,  and  the  remainder  were  so  much, 
worn  down  as  to  indicate  a  person  of  very  considerable  age. 
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The  stature  or  other  dimensions  did  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  the  present  state  of  the  race. 
There  were  no  coins,  weapons,  or  other  circumstances  to 
assist  curiosity  in  the  inquuy  after  the  dates  of  their  inter- 
ment. The  most  natural  conjecture  is,  that  they  might  be 
Somans,  as  they  were  very  near  the  mound  of  a  large  Eo- 
man  camp,  as  it  is  judged  to  be.  Other  skeletons  have,  at 
various  times,  been  found  in  these  fields.  One  circumstance 
with  respect  to  those  just  now  found,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  the  people  of  pagan  times ;  they  were 
placed  mostly  in  a  direction  north  and  south ;  whereas  the 
popish  Christianity,  had  it  then  been  in  the  country,  would 
undoubtedly  have  prescribed  most  authoritatiYely  that  they 
should  have  been  laid  east  and  west.  It  may,  tnerefore,  be 
fairly  conjectured,  that  they  have  lain  quiet  and  unknown  in 
these  beds  of  dust  much  more,  at  any  rate,  than  a  thousand 
years.  In  those  beds,  though  now  in  a  broken  and  dislo- 
cated state,  they  are  again  deposited,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments that  I  and  Dr.  S took  away,  consistmg  of  several 

jaws  and  portions  of  skulls. 

I  have  been  extremely  struck  and  interested  by  these 
spectacles,  which  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing. They  have  much  more  power  over  the  imagination 
than  the  bones  that  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  opening  or 
digging  graves  in  our  churchyards.  To  the  idea  of  death, 
and  human  beings  departed,  is  added,  in  this  case,  that  of  an 
unknown  antiquity,  that  of  the  wonderful  length  of  time 
which  they  have  lain  unseen  and  silent  under  the  footsteps 
of  many  living  generations  in  succession.  The  mind  is 
absorbed  in  musings,  inquiries,  and  wonderings,  who  they 
were,  what  were  their  language,  religion,  habits  of  life, 
personal  appearance;  what  kind  of  people  they  were  that 
inhabited  tne  place  around  at  that  time.  There  is  added  the 
solemn  idea^  wnich  occurs  at  the  sight  of  any  such  spectacles 
of  more  modem  date,  that  somewhere  there  exists  at  this 
moment,  a  soul  that  once  inhabited  this  deserted  form. 

....  Here  the  gloom  of  approaching  winter  is  coming 
fast  upon  us ;  and  judging  by  the  manner  in  which  it  affects 
one  in  even  the  vigour  of  life  and  health,  I  can  partly 
imagine  how  it  must  affect  you.  I  trust  you  will  find  the 
fiill  effect  of  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  the  powers  of 
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faith/ ....  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  that  we  may  all  of  UB 
be  devoted  progressiyely  more  and  more  to  Him  who  is  our 
present  happiness  and  our  eternal  life. 


CI.   TO  THE  BEY.   THOMAS  ULKGPOH. 

Bourion,  June  18,  1817. 

. .  .  My  dear  and  highly  respected  old  friend  will  readily 
believe  that  the  invitation  his  letter  conveys  to  me,  gratifies 
aU  those  feelings  towards  him  and  his  domestic  companion, 
and  their  circle  of  friends,  which  have  perfectly  survived  so 
long  an  absence,  and  will  survive  to  the  end  of  life.  But 
my  acceptance  of  it  is  prevented  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  too  insignificant  to  be  recounted  in  detaQ, 
but  all  together  forming  an  insurmountable  obstruction. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  very  long  engagements  and  tasks,  of 
which  I  really  must  acquit  myself  within  a  short  time  to 
come,  or  incur  much  inconvenience  and  some  discredit.  I 
have,  besides,  an  extreme  diflBlculty  and  reluctance,  which 
but  increases  with  advancing  life,  to  sustain  any  material 
part  on  important  public  occasions ;  and  in  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  deterring  feelings  and  considerations 
arising  from  the  changes  which  time  and  death  have  made 
in  my  native  place. 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  nearer  home,  a 
better  coadjutor  in  the  interesting  service  you  have  in 
expectation.  But,  indeed,  little  will  be  wanting  in  addition, 
when  you  have  the  exertions  of  unquestionably  the  fore- 
most preacher  in  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  that  Hall  has 
consented  to  be  with  you.  I  sincerely  wish  you  every 
concurring  favourable  circumstance,  and  the  utmost  success 
in  the  intended  institution. 

I  am  greatly  interested  by  the  information  concerning^ 
yourself  and  your  family,  and  very  grateful  for  the  expres- 
sions of  friendly  regard  from  you  and  my  dear  old  friend 
Mrs.  Langdon.  It  pleases  me  too,  not  a  Httle,  that  Mary 
can  entertain  what  I  may  call  a  traditionary  kindness  for  me. 
How  vividly  I  recaU  at  this  moment  the  luxury  of  toying 
with  her^  and  carrying  her  about  the  house,  when  she  had 
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been  but  a  sborfc  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  in  which 
she  has  now  lived  long  enough  to  have  her  youthful  visions 
of  felicity,  and  long  enough  to  discover,  or  at  least  to 
suspect,  tuat  those  flattering  visions  contain  no  small  portion 
of  delusive  promise.  Yet  I  hope  the  great  Benefactor 
intends  her  as  much  felicity  in  this  short  life  as  can  be 
imparted  by  piety,  combined  with  the  affection  of  the 
relatives  and  mends  with  whom  she  shall  spend  it.  May  it 
be  long,  and  healthy,  and  use^.  The  same  I  wish  for  the  six 
others  that  Heaven  has  spared  you  of  the  twelve.  How 
much  gainful  emotion  it  must  Imve  cost,  to  surrender  in 
succession  Jwe  to  Him  that  gave  them.  Yet  I  am  most 
confident  that  novo^  in  thinking  what  a  world  they  have  left, 
and  to  what  a  world  they  are  gone,  both  you  and  their  other 
affectionate  parent  feel  a  very,  very  great  preponderance  of 
the  consolatory  over  the  mournful  feeling. 

I  should  have  been  glad,  my  dear  firiend,  to  have  heard  a 
better  account  of  your  health.  I  earnestly  hope  a  mercifiil 
Providence  will  support  you  in  a  capacity  of  doing  good  to 
your  family  and  your  congregation  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come, — ^I  would  say,  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  And  I 
trust  we  shall  all,  through  whatever  term  of  life  yet  remains 
to  us,  be  still  more  earnestly  devoted  to  Him,  into  whose 
presence  we  hope  to  go  when  it  shall  terminate. 

What  a  length  of  retrospect  it  is,  back  to  the  time  that  I 
used  to  mingle  with  so  much  delight  in  your  society,  your 
discussions,  and  vivacities!  The  ideas  that  arise  in  the 
review  of  that  most  animated  period,  and  of  all  the  stages 
since,  are  far  too  numerous  for  any  attempt  to  note  a 
hundredth  part  of  them  here.  I  do  promise  myself  that  I 
shall  yet  spend  some  days  in  the  weU-remembered  scene  of 
those  remote  years,  and  with  you  and  Mrs.  L.,  make  our 

comparisons It  is  now  many  years  since  I  just  saw 

her  and  Mary  one  short  moment  at  the  end  of  a  bad  sermon 
I  preached  at  Bristol ;  and  I  was  extremely  sorry  that  their 
appointment  to  leave  Bristol  early  the  foUowiug  morning, 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  real 
interview. 

I  meant  to  say  a  few  things  about  myself^  but  an  intrusion 
has  left  me  but  one  moment  to  the  post  hour,  and  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  delay  the  reply  so  much  as  one  day  longer.  -  I 
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bare  general  good  health.  The  physical  cause  whicli  about 
ten  years  since  compelled  me,  most  reluctantly,  to  give  up 
preaching  entirely  for  a  considerable  time,  remains  now  but 
m  so  small  a  de^e  that  I  preach  every  Sunday,  son^etimes 
once,  oftener  twice,  in  the  most  irregular  way ;  sometimes  in 
the  meeting-houses  in  the  district,  sometimes  in  school-rooms 
and  bams. 

....  I  am  in  a  great  state  of  doubt  and  balancing 
whether  to  remove  near  Bristol;  in  which  case  I  should 
preach  oftener  at  Downend,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember. 

I  have  been  happy,  very  happy  in  a  domestic  union  nearly 
ten  years.  We  have  three  children,  and  have  lost  two. 
My  wife  remembers  you,  and  is  ready  with  her  firiendly 
wishes.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time  you  could  spare  the  space  to  fill  a  large  sheet  with  in- 
formation respectmg  yourself,  your  family,  and  those  old 
friends,  of  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  find  that  all  of  them 

continue  in  the  world 

Tours,  most  cordially, 

J.  FOSTEB. 


en.  TO  B.   STOEES,  ESQ. 

Bourton,  October  31,  1817. 

....  As  to  this  book  of  Alps,  torrents,  and  ices 

I  should  have  sent  it  several  days  since,  but  from  the  very- 
onerous  and  engrossing  business  of  making  up  a  great 
number  of  packages  of  books  for  the  transit  toward  Bristol. 
That  business  is,  within  a  trifle,  completed  a  day  or  two 
since.  They  are  now  all  gone,  and  about  arrived  at  their 
destination,  but  two  or  three  dozen  of  volumes.  They 
have  constituted  one  entire  wagon  load,  and  a  material 
portion  of  two  others.  I  was  myself  hardly  aware  of  the 
quantity  which  had  been  brought  by  degrees  into  this  daric 
den,  till  they  were  thus  summoned  all  out  from  their  ob- 
scure lodgments  in  chests,  comers,  and  dust ;  whence  thev 
have  come  forth,  reproaching  me  with  an  expense  carriea, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  beyond  all  conscionable  bounds. 

.  .  .  But  I  have  told  you,  positively,  that  I  am  now  going 
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to  adopt  a  decided  reform.  I  frnist  of  necessity  do  so, 
whether  I  would  otherwise  choose  it  or  not.  The  book 
herewith  sent  you  forms  a  fine  poetical  finish  to  so  extra- 
vagant a  course ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  paid  for,  as  it  can ;  I 
question  if  I  dare  ever  tell  you  the  price. 

You  will  find  it  a  thing  that  may  boldly  brave  criticism. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  exquisite  thing  of  its  class  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is,  by  its  subject,  a  good  match  and 
counterpart  to  the  other  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lend- 
ing you — ici/  mountains  contrasted  with  hurning  ones.  But 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  this  is  of  very  considerably 
more  refined  and  delicate  execution  than  Hamilton's. 

With  a  softness  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  but 
in  the  best  water-colour  paintings,  it  has  an  admirable  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  of  delineation,  insomuch  that  the 
small  human  figures,  goats,  houses,  &c.  &c.  will  bear  in- 
spection through  a  considerably  magnifying  glass.  This 
is  owing,  in  good  part,  to  the  very  fine  engramng  which 
forms  the  hods  on  which  the  colours  are  laid.  Its  defect  is 
the  want  of  about  fifty  ^ages  of  letter-press  description,  in 
[French,  which  accompanied  the  plates  at  their  publication, 
but  which,  from  what  cause  I  nave  no '  guess,  are  much 
ofbener  wanting  than  inserted  in  the  copies  on  the  Con-r 
tinent — as  the  bookseller,  a  man  of  character,  I  believe, 

assures  me  he  knows  to  be  the  case Each  plate 

has  the  pompous  circumstance  of  a  dedication  to  some  high 
personage  or  other.  This,  however,  tended  to  insure  their 
being  aU  executed  with  great  care.  One  among  the  latest 
is  inscribed  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  year 
1793,  which  proves  that  the  work  was  long  in  publishing, 
for  the  pubUcation  commenced  soon  after  1780.  Wolff, 
the  draughtsman  of  the  greatest  number  of  them,  was  a 
landscape  painter  of  high  reputation,  and  I  have  seen  the 
testimony  of  the  very  celebrated  naturalist  and  philosopher. 
Baron  ifaller,  that  the  drawings  were  of  the  highest  merit 
in  point  of  fidelity ;  and  he  had  observantly  traversed  the 
scenes,  he  says,  a  number  of  times.  .... 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

8EG0in>     BESIDEirCE     AT    DOWKEKD — BELINQXTISHMEIN^T     OF 

THE   PASTOBAL  OFFICE — ^BIBLE    SOCIETY  MEETING ^MI8- 

SIONABY  DI8COUB8B — ESSAY  OIT  POPTTLAB  IGIS^OBANCE— 
EXCUBSIOK  TO  DEVOTT  AKD  COBNWALL — BEMOYAXr  TO 
8TAPLET0K — LECTUBES — ^ESSAY  TO  DODDBIDOE'b  BI8B 
AND  PBOOBE88  OF  BEIilOION — HIS  SON's  ILLITESS  ANA 
DEATH. 

1817—1826. 

Mb.  Eosteb's  long  practice  in  village  preaching,  and 
habitual  endeavour  to  accommodate  his  diction  and  mode 
of  illustration  to  unlettered  congregations,  might  reason- 
ably have  led  him  to  hope,  that  in  the  scene  of  his  former 
labours  he  would  not  be  wholly  unsuccessful ;  yet  scarcely 
six  months  had  elapsed  when  the  failure  of  his  efforts  was 
BO  evident,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  on  the  propriety  of 
relinquishing  the  situation.  Several  of  his  more  intelligent 
and  serious  hearers  of  the  class  whose  benefit  he  had  chiefly- 
laboured  to  promote,  were  withdrawn  either  by  death  or  a 
change  of  residence ;  others  ceased  to  attend,  from  a  pre- 
ference for  a  style  of  preaching  more  adapted  to  operate  on 
the  feelings  than  to  promote  a  thoughtful  piety;  and  of 
those  whom  habit  brought  weekly  to  their  usual  seats, 
several  showed  an  utter  listnessness  more  depressing  than 
their  absence,  which  would  have  at  least  allowed  the 
charitable  hope,  that  they  were  deriving  some  benefit  else- 
where. In  communicating  his  determination  to  resign  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Bompas,  he  remarks,  "  It  will  be  recollected 
that  I  was  very  far  from  sanguine  in  commencing  it,  but  I 
really  did  not  anticipate  quite  so  complete  a  Mlure ;  I  did' 
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fancy  it  possible,  that  a  natural  manner  of  speaking, 
tliat  illustrations  and  pointed  applications,  tending  to  pre* 
elude  tlie  too  usual  dulness  and  formalitj  of  religious 
discourse,  and  that  a  language  generally  clear  of  hard  or 
fine  words,  might  perhaps  engage  in  some  considerable 
degree  the  attention  of  even  uncultivated  minds ;  and  in- 
deed I  think  I  have  hardly  preached  in  any  other  place 
where  they  did  not  engage  it  somewhat  more  than  they 
have  done  here.  ...  It  cannot  be  honestly  denied,  that 
by  the  application  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  a  more 
obvious  and  attractive  mode  of  exhibiting  religious  subjects 
would  be  attainable  (that  is,  as  a  hMtttal  strain,  for  some  of 
my  sermons  I  should  perhaps  consider  as  in  this  respect 
nearly  as  much  adapted  as  I  could  well  make  them),  but  I 
cannot  feel  the  duty  of  making  a  laborious  effort  to  change 
my  manner  for  the  sake  of  attracting  persons  to  whom  it 
would  after  all  be  less  attractive  than  the  very  crudest  exhi- 
bition at  the  Methodist  meeting, — ^persons,  too,  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  way  for  being  attracted,  and  who  will,  for  the 
most  part,  never  come  again  in  the  way ; — I  cannot  feel  the 
duty,  unless  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  any  place  to 
which  I  should  be  more  adapted,  and  unless  I  felt  it  a 
compulsory  duty  at  all  events  to  preach.  ...  On  a  deli- 
berate view  of  the  whole  case,  then,  I  am  impelled  to  the 
practical  conclusion  I  have  expressed  above,  that  I  must 
retire  from  the  service  within  some  short  time.  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  my  other  estimable  friends  will  believe  me 
when  I  say,  that  so  far  as  my  high  and  grateful  regard  for 
them  is  concerned,  I  shall  execute  this  determination  with 
very  great  regret.  'For  a  small  circle  of  such  friends,  and 
such  partial  auditors,  I  cannot  look  elsewhere.  Their  value 
and  their  kindness  will  make  me  willing  to  protract  a  few 
months  longer,  a  service  which  I  should  otherwise  feel  the 
propriety  of  declining  immediately. 
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"  As  yet  I  have  no  plan  witH  respect  to  ulterior  public 
employment.  That  must  be  left  to  Proyidence,  and  the 
course  of  time.  In  one  way  and  place,  or  another,  I  will 
hope  to  be  made  of  some  use  to  the  best  cause." 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  he  was  invited  to  take  a  part 
in  the  anniversary  of  a  Bible  Society  meeting  at  Kingswood. 
In  his  reply,  he  explained  to  the  respected  individual  by 
whom  the  request  was  conveyed,  the  physical  debility  which 
of  itself  would  form  a  valid  reason  for  declining  the  service, 
and  then  added,  '^  After  a  clear  exemption  made  out  on  a 
personal  ground,  it  may  seem  almost  impertinent  to  make 
auy  remark  on  the  general  subject.  And  I  shall  allow 
myself  but  very  few  words  in  the  way  of  suggesting,  that 
according  to  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  persons 
attending  these  meetings,  there  are  too  many  speakers, 
instead  of  a  scarcity  of  them,  and  a  far  too  protracted 
indulgence  in  making  speeches.  My  own  opinion,  or  taste, 
in  the  matter,  may  perhaps  partake  of  perversity  or  whim, — 
but  I  will  acknowledge  I  utterly  loathe  and  abominate  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  manner  of  these  meetings.  Prom  all  I 
have  seen  of  them,  they  appear  to  me  to  be,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  they  are  any  thing  else,  exhibitions  of  vanity, 
cajolery,  and  ostentation.  The  ludicrous  aping  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonial  of  the  chief  legislative  assemblies, — the 
rattling  and  clapping, — the  sort  of  prize-speech-making,  in 
which  it  is  often  so  palpably  evident  that  the  speaker's  object 
is  to  just  shine, — ^the  fulsome  dealing  round  of  extravagant 
compliment, — all  these  give,  to  say  the  least,  a  farcical  and 
operatic  cast  to  the  whole  concern  (in  many  instances,  at 
least,  I  have  felt  this  the  irresistible  impression),  and  form, 
in  my  apprehension,  a  flagrant  abandonment  of  dignity, 
sense,  and  honest  truth.  That  money  is  obtained,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  good  cause  promoted,  every  good  man 
must  rejoice ;  but  he  must  lament  the  necessity,  if  it  ^ 
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such,  that  30  much  of  the  agency  for  doing  this  good  should 
consist  in  men's  helping  to  inflate  one  another's  vanity,  and 
turning  important  matters  into  parading  show  and  exhibi- 
tion."* 

The  preceding  correspondence  contains  intimations  of 
Mr.  Foster's  wishes  to  be  disengaged  from  the  labours  of 
periodical  criticism,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  works  of  permanent  and  independent  interest.    "Whether 
he  would  have  overcome  the  aversion  to  the  mental  toil 
involved  in  authorship  (an  aversion,  reiterated  so  often 
in  his  letters),  without  some  extraneous  inducement,  may 
be  fairly  doubted.    The  two  productions,  which,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  followed  the  Essays,  were  both  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  solicited  to  advocate  from  the  pulpit 
two  public  institutions.    His  discourse  on  Missions  was 
delivered  in  September,  1818 ;  and  his  sermon  on  behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (which  he  enlarged 
into  his  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance),  in  the 
following  December.    The  latter  work  was  published  in 
1820.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Hughes,  while  it  was  passing 
through  the  press,  he  says,  "  Thus  far  I  have  found  more 
than  half  the  original  sentences  either  actually  faulty,  or  at 
least  admitting  of  what  I  thought  improvement.    The  first 
composition  was  most  tediously  slow,  and  there  is  many 
a  page,  as  it  now  stands,  which  has  cost  still  more  time  and 
labour  in  the  revisal  than  in  the  first  writing.    On  the 
whole,  these  last  six  months  about,  have  been  a  season  of 
very  great  labour,  and  therefore  very  resolute  self-denial, — 
no  one  can  imagine  how  much  both  of  one  and  the  other, 
If  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  emolument,  it  is  as  poorly 
repaid  tu  in  t^  eaw  of  last  year's  ^  JHscowrse^   which 
was  also  a  thing  of  very  great  labour,t  I  most  even  have 
♦  To  the  Rev.  Michael  Maurice,  May  20,  1818. 
+  **  I  have  honestly  heen  endeavouring  to  be  very  busy  upon  a  discourse 
(so  to  be  called)  of  enormous  length,  and  in  every  part  of  which  my  best 
VOL,  I.  D  D 
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recourse  to  the  old  principle  of '  virtue  its  own  reward ;'  for 
never  was  labour,  in  the  lucrative  respect,  worse  remune- 
rated. It  is  a  far  easier  thing,  I  warrant,  to  assume  a  cajoling 
tone,  and — *  Why  don't  you  write  ?' — *  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  you  far  oftener  in  print;* — 'How  can  you  satisfy 
your  conscience  not  to  do  more  for  the  public  good  P' — and 
stuff  like  this — ^a  far  easier  thing  than  to  let  go  a  few  shil- 
liiigs  when  one  hu  done  something  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
Yet  many  a  person  has  believed  himself  administering  the 
sweetest  spoonfuls  to  my  vanity  by  palavering  me  in  this 
hypocritical  straLa.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
politeness  to  answer,  'Did  you  purchaee  what  I  printed 
some  time  since  P'  I  have  really  let  them  go  off  with  the 
double  gratification  of  believing  they  bubbled  mCy  and 
knowing  they  saved  their  money, 
"  The  expression,  *  if  you  have  succeeded,'  in  your  letter,* 

efforts  to  get  on  have  only  been  as  if  naming  for  a  wager  with  a  snaQ. 
There  are  yet  seyeral  weeks'  work  before  it  can  be  han£ed  by  a  printer. 
To  me  the  day4ight  is  the  only  season  of  my  priTil^ge  for  composition  of' 
liiiyfhing  of  the  better  sort,  and  therefore  I  have  gone  no  whither  in  that 
light  for  a  good  while  past.  A  lamentable  allotment  of  it  it  is  that  tiie  son 
affords  us  just  at  this  season."— Mr.  Foster  to  the  Rev,  Jonah  HiU, 

*  **  Though  I  surveyed  the  revised  sheet  already  printed,  it  was  under 
drcumstances  that  did  not  allow  me  to  catch  the  train  of  thought.  If^ou 
have  succeeded,  many  will  exult,  for  the  subject  is  one  of  h^h  moment. 
But  then  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trust  the  radical  di^ts  employed  in 
the  business ;  occupied  as  they  so  often  are  in  rending  what  it  mldit  be 
better  for  them  to  modify.  Talent,  John,  inyolves,  solemn  lesponability. 
Why  will  not  its  possessors  so  use  it  as  to  do  the  utmost  good  with  the 
slightest  mixture  of  alloy !  Here  is  this  HalL  If  he  would  but  write 
more,  do  you  not  perceive  that  he  would  be  hailed  as  a  general  bendhctor; 
no  readers  having  occasion  to  make  large  deductions  on  the  score  of  con- 
fining or  revoltmg  pectUiaritiea?  The  &ct  is,  he  generoUxee  himeelfs  he 
soars  above  the  partiBan ;  he  corrects  without  provoking ;  he  is  intent  on 
establishing  a  proposition,  on  demolishing  vice,  on  doing  infinite  good. 
Hence  his  wide  acceptableneas — ^his  usefulness  and  the  clamorous  demandB 
of  the  public  on  his  renewed  exertions. 

"  You  have  only  to  adopt  sacred  polices,  and  thoroughly  to  ChiritHaniMe 
all  your  feelings,  in  order  to  become,  I  say  not  Hall's  rival,  but  his  coad- 
jutor; and  with  lum  to  form  a  brace  of  writers  to  whom  the  present  and 
future  generations  would  be  incalculable  debtors."— 7%0  Rev.  Joaeph 
Hughes  to  Mr,  Ibster,  March  27, 1820. 
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i         leads  me  to  observe,  that  I  certainly  have  succeeded  in  the 
I         main  and  substantial  thing  proposed,  and  professed  in  the 
i         title  (of  this  thing  in  the  press).    I  have  given  a  broad, 
I         true,  and  strongly  delineated  picture  of  the  intellectual  and 
i         moral  state  of  the  mass  of  our  people.    It  was  matter  of 
'         Jhety  and  only  required  the  power  of  placing  in  a  strong 
I         light,  and  in  proper  order,  what  had  come,  and  is  at  any 
(         time  coming,  within  one's  own  observation.    No  doubt,  I 
I         have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  catechizing  other  observers, 
some  of  them  much  more  familiar  I  confess,  than  myself, 
with  the  classes  in  question.    I  am  quite  sensible  there  is 
I         no  great  share  of  what  would  be  called  brilliance  in  this 
i         production, — I  perhaps  persuade  myself  that  the  subject 
was  most  unfavourable  for  much  of  that  kind,  but  I  am 
rather  confident  there  is  much  force  and  truth  of  repre- 
f  sentation.    And  I  shall  have  and  retaiin.&  higher  respect  for 

my  own  than  for  the  reader's  judgment,  if  he  does  not  think 
,         the  st^le  better  than  that  of  most  of  my  contemporaries. 
I         It  has  one  quality  which  I  must  probably  be  content  to 
I         perceive,  or  at  least  to  approve,  myself;  for  I  do  not  expect 
any  critic  or  reader  to  take  due  cognizance  of  it — ^namely, 
I         that  the  language  is  simply  and  absolutely  formed  for  the 
I         thought, — ^is  adapted  and  flexible  to  it, — ^is  taken  out  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  tongue  just  on  purpose 
for  the  thoughts,  and  moulded,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  their 
very  shape,  with  an  almost  perfect  independence  and  avoid- 
ance of  all  the  set,  artificial  forms  of  expression, — and  yet 
it  is  not  wild  and  wanton,  but  merely  natural  and  free. 
But  my  saying  this  recalls  to  my  remembrance,  that  an 
Edinburgh  critic  (in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Eeview)  dia 
seem  to  have  a  kind  of  clumsy  apprehension  (in  the  *  Dis- 
course ')  of  the  quality  which  I  have  chosen  to  describe  as 
a  merit  in  style ;  and  he  had  the  good  taste  to  take  it  for  a 
fault,  and  identified  it,  if  I  recollect,  with  the  lawless  dash- 
n  n  2 
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ing  and  affectation  of  modem  would>be-fine  writing.  But 
all  this  ifl  exceedingly  foreign  to  the  monitory  topics  of 
your  letter. 

*'You  are  a&aid  the  production  cannot  hare  eacaped 
some  of  the  defilement  of  radiealUm.  I  may  assure  you 
that  in  one  way  it  is  as  clear  of  any  such  thing  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  yourself,  or  Hall,  or  Cunningham,  or  my 
good  old  Mend  Zach.  Macauley.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  ntte 
quA  non  of  radicalism  (how  eagerly,  for  change,  this  foolish 
term  has  been  seized  upon — Jaedbimsm  being  quite  worn 
out  in  thirty  years'  service),  an  essential,  is  it  not  ?  that 
there  should  be  a  systematic  lauding  and  extolling  of  the 
people^  a  trumpeting  of  their  yirtues,  wisdom,  rights,  &a, 
^. ;  whereas,  from  beginning  to  end,  I  exhibit  the  People 
as  odiously  and  loathsomely  vile  and  degraded  and  depraved ; 
insomuch  that,  while  intending  \%  and  knowing  it  for  mere 
truth,  I  have  yet  been  sometimes  apprehensire  of  incurnng 
the  imputation  of  having  some  special  spite  at  the  people, 
some  actual  revenge,  to  be  wreaked  on  them  in  a  book,  for 
want  of  such  means  of  infliction  as  the  Manchester  parsons 
employed,  and  the  Clapham  and  Battersea  parsons  approye 
their  having  employed — ^as  how  should  they  do  otherwise 
than  approve,  for  Yansittart  is  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  I 
think  even  Castlereagh  has  speechified  for  it, — and  tkejf 
approved  that  mode  of  disciplining  the  people  ? 

'^  I  exhibit  the  people  as  debased  vicious  and  abominable ; 
but  why  have  they  been  steered  to  be  so, — in  this  hideous 
degree  ?  Where  has  been  the  grand  cause  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  being  allowed  to  continue  in  vile  and  wretdied 
barbarism  from  generation  to  generation?  It  may  be  of 
the  nature  of  radicalism  (for  it  is  not  yet  settled  how  much 
that  vice  comprehends),  that  in  this  reference,  recurring 
several  times  at  intervals,  I  have  uttered  divers  sentences  of 
indignant  invective  ?    And  how,  I  wonder,  was  this  to  be 
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!  avoided?    In  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  the  people,  in 

I  this  powerful,  enlightened^  protestant,  country,  the  mass  of 

the  people  are  seen,  in  frightful  sameness,  from  one  age  to 
I  another,  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  with  its 

f         appropriate  depravities.    iN'ow,  was  this  to  be  represented 
i!         as  a  bare  fact,  as  if  it  had  been  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons,  as  a  thing  for  which   there  was   nowhere   any 
accountableness,  a  thing  which  there  were  no  means  and 
;  no  duty  of  causing  to  be  otherwise  ?    Was  the  reader  to  be 

(  left  to  lament,  in  his  simplicity,  that  there  had  not,  during 

so  many  ages,  been  a  strong  government  in  the  land,  that 
I  there  had  not  been  a  religious  establishment,  great  semina* 

ries  of  learning,  great  revenues  applicable  to  the  national 
!  welfare,  a  great  power  of  influence  of  the  upper  classes  (not 

I  solely  the  government)  over  the  lower  ?    No,  simple  reader, 

I  you  are  to  know  that  there  were  all  these  fine  things,  that 

I         these  things  have  been  to  this  hour;  but  that  they  have 
I  been  so  much  better  occupied  than  about  the  improvement 

of  the  people,  that  said  people  have  been  suffered  to  con- 
I  tinue  a  moral  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;*  and  yet, 

I  all  the  while,  there  has  been  a  furious  rant  about  the  glory 

I  of  England.    It  obstinately  will  appear  to  me,  that  it  were 

infinitely  silly  for  a  writer,  who  is  taking  a  view  of  the 
melancholy  and  horrid  fact  of  the  past  and  present  intel- 
lectual and  moral  state  of  the  people,  to  fancy  himself 
required,  by  some  kind  of  delicacy  or  homage  to  the  pride 
and  self-complacency  of  church-folk,  and,  perhaps  great  folk, 
to  keep  out  of  sight  (even  if  it  were  possible)  so  large  and 
essential  a  part  of  his  subject,  as  the  grand  cause  why  the 
dreadful  state  of  things  which  he  exhibits  has  been  what  it 
has.  If  he  were  just  only  making,  to  a  mixed  assembly  of 
persons,  an  appeal  for  local  charity,  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  affair;  he  w<)uld  then  have  to  consult  the policg  of 
the  moment.    But  this  winter's  job  of  mine  has  been  a 
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quite  different  sort  of  thing ;  an  attempt  to  display,  in  a 
brief,  but  somewbat  comprehenBiye  manner,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  moral  censor,  combined  with  something  of  the  office  of  a 
lustorian,  a  mighly  eyil,  tn  it9  existence  at  a  fact,  and  in  iU 
reloHom  of  eaute  and  consequence.  Now,  unless  we  are 
forbidden  to  take  such  a  subject,  such  a  grand  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  to  say,  at  last,  are  forbidden  to  take  any  subject 
otherwise  than  as  clipped  down  to  the  part  of  it  which  jou 
may  exhibit  and  displease  nobody, — ^unless  it  is  wrong  to 
take  such  a  subject  on  this  large  ground,  it  is  plainly 
impossible  for  you  to  withhold  the  most  emphatically  con- 
demnatory references  to  that  in  the  nation,  which  might 
and  should  haye  prevented  its  being  in  so  horrid  a  con- 
dition;— ^to  that  economy  of  goyemment  and  church  of 
which  it  was  the  sole  and  eaprese  business  to  see  to  the 
nation's  welfare  and  improyement,  together  with  that  great 
power  of  influence,  by  which  the  higher  ranks  (considered 
not  in  an  official  capacity)  might  haye  mightily  promoted 
that  improyement. 

"  *  Generalize  jroursel^*  say  you  ?  Why,  my  good  friend, 
the  yery  mirror  and  perfection  as  you  are,  of  what  the 
Clapham  high^hurch-and-state  junto  would  wish  a  dis- 
senter and  reformist  to  be,  you  would  haye  tight  work  to 
generdUze  on  the  brutal  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  a 
parish,  for  a  hundred  years  runniog,  without  a  single 
glance  at  the  ecclesiastical  institution  established  in  that 
parish,  and  richly  fed  with  its  tithes,  for  the  yery  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  the  souls  of  the  people.  For  myself  I 
haye  no  such  petty  concern  as  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
that  or  any  other  junto ;  my  business  I  took  to  be,  to 
state  the  £em^  and  the  trath,  comprehensiyely  and  strongly, 
whomeyer  it  might  displease  or  please. 

^  Yet  as  to  this  pleasing  and  displeasing,  you  really  seem, 
from  so  much  intercourse  and  fayour  with  a  particular  class 
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—the  evangelical  churcli-people,  the  grossest  sycophants  of 
power,  and  defenders  of  the  whole  vast  system  of  corruption 
— ^to  have  come  to  identify  them  with  every  thing  of  which 
the  opinion  is  worth  regarding  in  the  land.  But  do  you, 
indeed,  make  nothing  of  all  that  mental  excitement,  that 
augmenting  stream  of  opinion  and  detestation,  and  that 
gradual  course  of  events,  which  are  driving  with  destructive 
direction,  against  that  state  of  things  which  these  devotees 
to  eveiy  thing  established  are  so  fervently  WOTshipping? 
Do  you  really,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  think  that  after  a  while 
all  this  will  be  quelled  and  sink  into  the  earth  or  go  off  in 
vapour  into  the  air;  to  leave,  in  tranquil  permanence,  just 
the  order  of  things  which  Wilberforce,  Yansittart, .  .  .  and 
the  like,  make  it  a  good  part  of  their  religion  to  defend  ? 
I  ask  this  simply  in  reference  to  the  point  of  poUcif,  in  a 
writer's  making  no  scruple  of  showing  himself  the  enemy  of 
that  system,  when  he  is  on  topics  which  ccmnot  be  treated 
comprehensively  without  eame  kind  of  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  presiding  power  and  institutions  of 
the  country  have  affected  the  matters  in  question. 

''  You  remonstr^  against  ^  confining  and  revolting  pecu- 
Uarities,*  Peculiarities  f  that  should  imply*  something  in 
which  a  man  has  very  few  to  partake  or  coincide  with  him. 
Think  of  this!  as  applied  to  my  opinion,  relatively,  for 
instance,  to  the  effect  which  the  Established  Church  has 
had  on  the  knowledge  and  religion  of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  for  several  ages  back!  or,  to  my-estimate 
and  remarks,  as  to  what  one-tenth  part  of  the  several 
thousands  of  millions  sterling  which  the  state  has  expended 
in  war,  during  the  past  century,  would  have  done,  if  applied 
to  the  direct  improvement  of  the  people !  Bevolting  pecu- 
liarities !    What  company  can  you  have  been  keeping  ?" 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Foster  spent  several  weeks  in  an 
excursion  to  the  most  remarkable  points  of  the  Devonshire 
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and  Cornwall  coast.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Hughes^  on 
Ub  way  home  (dated  Bfracombe,  Sept.  21, 1819),  he  says, 
^  A  very  loud  internal  admonition  urges  my  return  to  the 
dreaded  business  of  mental  and  literary  task-work.  I  shall 
be  very  glad,  however,  to  have  made  this  long  excursion, 
through  scenes  which  I  had  very  (^en  greatly  wished  to 
aee,  and  with  no  immediate  hope ;  much  less  could  I  have 
any  anticipation,  that  a  person  whom  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  oi^  a  few  months  previously,  should  make  me  the 
liberal  offer  of  taking  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles, 
entirely  at  hia  expense.  The  offer  was  made  in  so  perfectly 
easy  and  unostentatious  a  mamier,  and  the  course  of  the 
tour  was  so  perfectly  the  thing  that  1  had  long  wished,  that 
I  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  provided  my  good  wife's 
health  would  allow  my  going  so  &r  and  long  from  home. 
The  luxury  has  been  very  great,  of  beholding  so  many 
scenes  of  land  and  sea,  and  rocks,  castles,  and  other  anti- 
quities, under  the  advantage  of  constantly  &vourable 
weather,  good  health,  and  providential  protection  against 
all  disastrous  and  even  incommodious  incidents.  If  I  live 
to  do  something  more  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  instruct 
the  public,  I  have  no  doubt  this  series  of  beautiful  and 
magnificent  visions  will  contribute  now  and  then  something 
in  the  way  of  useful  ornament  or  illustration." 

The  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance  was  pub- 
lished in  1820,  and  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Poster  began  to 
revise  it  for  a  second  edition,  a  task  which  occupied  him 
for  several  months.  "  You  will  envy  the  felicities  of  quill- 
driving,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stokes  (March  15, 
1821),  "  when  I  confess  to  you,  that  ever  since  before  I 
wrote  to  you,*  perhaps  about  the  end  of  October,  I  have 

*  '^  It  happens  somehow  that  I  never  seem  to  have  an  exact  notion  how 
even  mj  own  paragraphs  will  tell,  till  I  see  them  in  print,  and  after  they 
to  be  there,  I  have  yery  little  disposition  to  look  at  them.    The 
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literally  heeix  at  the  very  job  which  I  then  mentioned  I 
had  begun,  and  which  is  at  this  very  hour  several  weeks 
short  of  its  termination.  I  have  actually  been  at  it  without 
intermission,  or  leisure  to  read  a  newspaper,  review,  or  any 
thing  else.  And  I  am  quite  certain  I  never  underwent 
the  same  quantity  of  hard  labour  within  the  same  number 
of  weeks  together  in  my  whole  hfe.  On  entering  thoroughly 
into  the  job,  with  a  determination  to  work  it  so  that  I 
should  never  have  any  more  trouble  about  it,  I  found  it 
such  a  business  as  I  had  little  reckoned  upon. ,  My  princi- 
ple of  proceeding  was  to  treat  no  page,  sentence,  or  word, 
with  the  smallest  ceuemony ;  but  to  hack,  split,  twist,  prune, 
pull  up  by  the  roots,  or  practise  any  other  severity  on 
whatever  I  did  not  like.  The  consequence  'has  been  altera- 
tions to  the  amount  very  likely  of  several  thousands. 
There  is  no  essential  change,  however,  on  a  large  scale ; 
the  series  of  thoughts  is  the  same,  but  with  innumerable 
modifications  of  adjustment  and  expression ;  and  with  so 
many  small  and,  here  and  there,  considerable  enlargements, 
that  the  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance  has  distended  itself 
under  the  process,  and  notwithstanding  many  condensa- 
tions, from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages.  The 
printing  of  this  is  nearTy  completed ;  the  introductory  part 
of  the  Missionary  Discourse  has  undergone  a  similar 
handling ;  but  the  printer  having  lately  at  my  remonstrance, 
very  much  acc^erated  his  part  of  the  business,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  pass,  with  very  sKght  operation,  over  more  than 
the  latter  half  of  the  said  discourse.    I  must  let  it  take  its 

Bignificant  hints  of  friends,  however,  and  the  outright  assailments  of  enemies 
{Hi  critics  are  such,  of  course,  that  do  not  praise  one,  and  that  whole  and 
entire),  have  compelled  me  to  examine,  and  try  what  can  be  done.  And 
I  suppose  they  must  hare  been  all  quite  in  the  right,  for  to  calculate  on> 
the  experiment  on  about  fifty  pages,  there  will  be,  smaller  and  larger,  fax 
between  one  and  two  thousand  touches  of  tinkering  by  the  time  the  volume 
is  completed." — Mr.  Foster  to  B.  Stokes,  Esq^  Dec.  20,  1820. 
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fortune,  on  the  strengtb  of  the  rigorous  discipline  giren  to 
all  the  preceding  portion  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  sweet  luxury, 
this  book-making ;  for  I  dare  say  I  could  point  out  scores 
of  sentences  each  one  of  which  has  cost  me  several  hown 
of  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the  state 
in  which  it  now  stands,  after  putting  it  in  several  other 
forms,  to  each  one  of  which  I  saw  some  precise  objection, 
which  I  could,  at  the  ti]|ie,  have  very  distinctly  assigned. 
And  in  truth  there  are  hundreds  of  them  to  which  I  could 
make  objections  as  they  now  stand,  but  I  did  not  know 
how  to  hammer  them  into  a  better  form." 

At  Michaelmas,  1821,  Poster  removed  from  Downend  to 
Stapleton,  within  three  miles  of  Bristol.  To  a  residence 
in  the  city  itself  he  had  a  most  decided  dislike,  partly  on 
the  score  of  health,  and  partly  from  dread  of  idle  morning 
visitors. 

In  the  following  year  (1822),  he  complied  with  the  soK- 
citations  of  his  friends  in  Bristol,  to  deliver  a  lecture  once 
a  fortnight  at  Broadmead  Chapel.  It  was  so  arranged  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  services  in  other 
places  of  worship,  by  which  means  an  audience  was  formed, 
which,  though  not  numerous,  contained  probably  a  greater 
proportion  of  intelligent  and  educated  persons  than  most 
single  congregations  could  have  furnished.  The  preacher 
was  aware,  that  he  was  addressing  friends,  or  persons  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  him  as  an  author,  felt  no  ordinary 
interest  in  Hstening  to  his  instructions.  He  acceded  to 
tmdertake  this  service  perhaps  with  greater  readiness 
from  having  previously  formed  the  intention  of  publishing 
a  volume  of  discourses.  '^  If  I  can  bring  myself"  he  says 
to  Mr.  Hughes  (April  27,  1821),  ''some  time  hence  to 
the  busiuess  of  writing  once  more,  I  think  the  next  attempt 
must  be,  a  volume  of  Discourses,  or  Sermons  turned  Essays 
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in  default  of  my  having  done  any  thing  of  consequence  for 
so  long*a  time  in  the  pulpit."  To  another  friend  he  says,* 
^'  At  the  begining  of  the  year  I  was  requested  by  a  sort  of 
association  of  friends  in  the  city  to  undertake  a  lecture 
(that  is  to  say,  a  sermon)  once  a  fortnight  to  a  congrega- 
tion quite  miscellaneous,  and  in  the  most  perfect  sense  of 
the  word,  vohmUMy.  This  was  much  the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  could  have  wished,  under  my  physical  incompetence 
to  the  usual  frequency  of  what  is  called  stated  service — 
together  with  my  indisposition  and  consciously  deficient 
adaptedness  to  it.  As  to  the  studious  part  of  the  concern, 
however,  this  one  discourse  a  fortnight  costs  me  as  much 
labour  perhaps  as  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  the  five  or  six 
sermons  exacted  in  the  fortnight  of  a  preacher's  life.  K 
I  shall  have  competent  health  for  the  required  labour  of 
composition,  I  may  probably  tiy  to  put  a  selection  of  these 
discourses  into  the  shape  of  a  printed  volume  or  more,  in 
the  course  of  time."  A  few  months  later,  he  repeats  his 
intention  of  publishing,  but  adds,  ''It  will  be  most  slow 
and  oppressive  toil."t 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Poster  found  that  his  state 
of  health  would  only  allow  of  his  delivering  a  monthly 
lecture.  ''I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind,"  he  informs 
Mr.  Hill,  "  to  an  entire  discontinuance  of  that  service. 
But  after  having  signified  so,  I  had  one  evening  a  '  deputed' 
party  of  the  Bristol  friends  here,  to  persuade  me  to  the 
contrary ;  to  persuade,  as  the  first  object,  a  continuance  as 
before,  once  a  fortnight ;  and  failing  of  that,  in  the  next 
place,  to  continue  the  service  at  least  once  a  month ;  to 
which  latter  appointment  I  was  not  able  to  refrise  acceding. 
And  therefore,  for  this  year,  so  it  is  to  be.  You  ask 
whether  '  the  end  was  better  than  the  beginning.'  K  sim- 
ply the  last  discourse  be  the  point  of  the  question,  I  think 
•  July  3, 1822.  f  To  Mr.  Hill,  Nor.  1822. 
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I  may  answer  in  the  affirmatiTe.  I  had  a  splendid  subject 
— ^the  three  Methodists  of  Babylon  in  the  *  fiery  fumaee ;' 
and  perhaps  I  thought,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  auditors 
thought,  that  I  did  it  tolerable  justice.*  This  was  no 
i^prc^riate  Christmas  subject;  but  I  began  by  briefly 
'showing  cause'  why  no  special  regard  was  due  to  the 
day/'t  On  Mr.  Hall's  settling  in  Bristol  he  at  once  re- 
linquished this  engagement.  ''I  hare  made  an  end  of 
lecturing,"  he  tells  l&r.  Stokes ;  '^  it  had  been,  from  the  first 
moTement  of  the  question  of  Hall's  coming,  my  determina- 
tion to  do  so,  in  that  eyent ;  such  a  service  appearing  to 
me  altogether  superfluous,  and  eyen  bordering  on  imperti- 
nent. I  shalL  now  have  very  little  preaching  ever,  probably, 
any  more ;  and  shall  apply  myself,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  the 
mode  of  intellectual  operation,  of  which  the  results  may 
extend  much  further  and  last  much  longer." :|; 

Mr.  Foster's  pen,  howeyer,  even  before  the  termination  of 
the  Lectures,  had  not  been  wholly  imemployed  for  the 
public.  Not  to  mention  his  contributions  to  the  Ecelctic 
Beview,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  a  theological 
essay,  which,  in  point  of  direct  religious  utility,  has  been 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  writings — ^his  introduction  to  Dod- 
dridge's Sise  and  Progress  of  Eeligion.  ''  Between  two  and 
three  years  since,  at  least,"  he  informs  Mr.  Sheppard,§  "  I 
promised  Mr.  Collins,  of  Q-lasgow,  to  write  a  piece  or  two 
for  his  reprints  of  some  of  the  valuable  older  religious 
books,  of  which  he  has  already  republished  a  considerable 
number,  with,  in  each  instance,  a  prefixed  essay  by  one  or 
other  of  our  contemporary  manufacturers  of  composition. 
Not  without  some  reluctance  on  my  part,  he  fixed  Doddridge's 

«  Lecture  XY.  in  the  Second  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  published  in  1847. 

t  To  Mr.  Hill,  January  26,  1824. 
t  To  Mr.  Stokes,  Jan.  3,  1826. 
§  To  Mr.  Sheppard,  May  10,  1825. 
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Else  and  Progress  on  me.  I  was.  soon  to  write  the  intro^ 
ductory  essay  (or  wbatever  such  a  nondescript  kind  of  thing 
ought  to  be  called),  and  he  would  soon  print  the  book.  He 
did  his  part  with  a  despatch  not  at  all  pleasing  to  me,  and 
actually  the  whole  large  edition  has  been  lying  as  dead  stock 
in  the  warehouse  for  two  years,  in  default  of  my  task  being 
performed.  Again  and  again  he  has  written,  and  I  have 
been  too  much  ashamed  even  to  answer  his  letters,  though 
expressed  in  the  most  mild  and  firiendly  spirit.  Bad  health, 
to  which  I  find  that  mental  labour  is  just  poison  (to  use  a 
Scotch  adverb),  has  been  in  alliance  with  my  horror  of  com- 
position— dud  so  the  procrastination  has  gone  on,  one  six 
months  after  another,  while  I  have  felt  ashamed,  and  mor- 
tified, and  self-reproached,  at  being  thus  the  cause  of  a  very 
serious  loss,  in  the  plain  ttade  sense,  to  Chalmers  and  Collins. 
At  last,  however,  these  feelings,  together  with  the  excellent 
man's  expostulations  and  remonstrances,  have  had  the  effect 
of  driving  me  to  try  an  attempt  at  the  unwelcome  service, 
and  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  weeks  at  the  task,  and  a 
most  melancholy  one  it  has  been,  both  for  slow  hard  toil, 
and  the  little  value  of  the  result."  To  Mr.  Hill,  he  says 
(July  11),  "  In  my  last  I  befooled  myself  once  again  in  my 
reckoning  about  the  termination  of  the  task-work.  That 
great  ePent  is  still  several  weeks  off,  three  at  the  least — ^pro- 
bably more.  There  have,  to  be  sure,  been  sundry  days  of 
interrupted  or  remitted  industry ;  but  mainly  I  have  been  at 
it,  I  find  fer  more  revision  and  correction  necessary  in 
transcribing  for  the  press,  than  I  had  expected,  notwith- 
standing the  warning  of  all  former  experience.  Several 
parts,  thus  &r,  I  have  had  to  write  anew,  and  differently . 
minor  corrections  to  an  endless  amount.  The  thing  will  be 
longer  than  I  had  thought  or  intended ;  it  will  be  as  much, 
probably,  as  120  pages.  My  master  from  Glasgow  was  hercf 
a  few  days  since,  and  seemed  to  be  content  to  put  the 
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cudgel  in  the  comer,  on  finding  that  the  thing  was  hondjide 
alnioBt  done.  To  think  how  much  ado,  of  talking,  fretting, 
pacing  the  room  morning  and  night,  pleading  excuse  from 
preaching  and  visiting,  setting  aside  of  plans  for  South 
Wales,  Ac.,  Ac., — and  all  for  what  ? — a  preface  to  Doddridge's 
Sise  and  Progress !  And  a  preface  bearing  no  reference  to 
the  book — a  preface  having  absolutely  no  assignable  object 
or  topic!  Indeed  this  last  circumstance— of  having  no 
object — ^has  been  one  of  the  grand  grievances.  If  one  has 
a  topic,  there  is  some  definite  thing  to  aim  at.  But  when  it 
is  just  saying,  *^  You,  all  of  you,  ou^ht  to  he  religiotu  P*  yon 
are  on  a  ground  where  you  have  no  pathway,  no  direction, 
no  one  thing  to  drive  at ;  one  thing  may  just  as  weU  be  said 
as  another ;  it  is  matter  of  chance  what  you  shall  think  to 
say ;  and  often  you  are,  that  is,  I  am,  in  a  perfect  vacancy, 
and  have  nothing  to  say.  Save  me,  ever  henceforward,  from 
i^  ground  of  flat,  interminable  common-place !  *'  In  the 
following  October,  he  informs  the  same  friend,  "  That  fiig 
which  I  had  confidently  reckoned  on  'getting  through  hj 
April,  by  May,  by  June,  and  lastly,  time  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  revisit  you  in  Pembrokeshire,  held  me  tUl  about  six 
weeks  ago,  when  I  sent  the  last  few  pages  to  bring  the  thing 
through  the  press.  It  stretched,  and  thinned,  and  languished 

out  to  the  length  of  about  160  printed  pages I  have 

a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  performance,  except  inrv/fhit 
of  correctness  and  condensation.  It  was  almost  all  laboured 
at  under  a  miserable  feeling  of  contraction  and  sterility. 
Still  I  venture  to  think  there  are  parts  of  it  for  which  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  readers  if  they  be  not  the  better. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  induced  to  do,  on  a  much 
more  confined  scale  of  extent,  another  thing  or  two  for  the 
same  employers.  But,  indeed,  I  shall  have  to  see  whether 
they  will  ask  me."  .... 
JiL  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  Mr.  Foster  found 
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ample  cause  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude ;  but  during  his 
residence  at  Downend,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  purest  of 
earthly  enjoyments  was  painfully  indicated  by  the  state  of 
jyirs.  Poster's  health,  which  ofben  excited  considerable 
apprehensions.  His  own  frame  also,  as  the  preceding 
extracts  show,  had  suffered  not  slightly  from  long-continued 
and  severe  mental  application.  It  was,  however,  not  till  a 
few  years  after  their  removal  to  Stapleton,  that  the  family 
circle  was  broken  by  the  removal  of  their  only  son.  His 
education  was  carried  on  at  home  (a  short  period  excepted), 
till  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Bullar's  care,  at  Southampton. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1825,  when  symptoms 
of  incipient  disease,  accompanying  a  too  rapid  growth, 
occasioned  his  return  to  the  parental  roof.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  his  highly  respected  instructor,  that  he  was  *^  a 
boy  of  good  parts,  and  of  a  strong  and  clear  understanding, 
but  a  most  remarkably  reserved  disposition.  Of  the  dis- 
courses which  he  heard,  and  of  the  other  religious  instruction 
that  he  habitually  received,  he  always  gave  so  dear  and  well- 
arranged  an  account,  as  to  prove  that  he  both  attended  to 
and  understood  them."  *  In  a  few  months  he  appeared  so 
far  recovered  that  his  parents  ventured  to  place  him  in  the 
Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar  School  at  Mill  Hill.  '*  I 
hope  John  and  you,"  his  father  writes  to  the  editor,  "  will 
be  under  the  same  roof  about  twenty  hours  after  the  time 
that  I  am  writing  this  note.  I  cannot  at  all  pretend  to  say 
whereabouts  in  the  classes  he  wiU  be  properly  entered.  A 
few  questions  of  the  tutors  to  himself  as  to  what  he  lias 
done,  will  soon  determine  the  matter.  I  am  sorry  that  he 
will  not  commence  on  higher  ground.  From  the  want  of 
any  school  during  many  of  his  earlier  years,  and  from  partly 
my  indolence  and  partly  my  occupations,  he  did  not  begin 

•  Lay  Lectures  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  "by  JoHV  Bullab, 
Southampton,  1844,  page  493. 
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the  course  of  any  thing  to  be  called  learning  till  long  after 
the  proper  time  of  his  boyhood.  And  indolence  has  bees, 
as  to  himself,  rather  too  palpable  a  quality  he  has  inherited 
from  me.  Any  unadroitness  which  he  may  betray  at  fiist^ 
will  be  fairly  in  part  attributable  to  his  having  been  really 
and  physically  disabled  for  application  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  last  three  months.  I  had  intended  to  have  kept  him 
in  hard  exercise  during  the  interval  between  his  leaving 
Southampton  and  going  to  Mill  Hill ;  but  the  illness  that 
brought  him  prematurely  home,  and  the  subsequent  long 
debility  from  which  he  is  but  barely  now  recovered,  would 
have  made  that  impossible,  even  if  it  had  not  been  judged 
beneficial  for  him  to  go  on  the  long  visit  to  Bourton,  and  if 
I  had  not  been  all  this  while  miserably  occupied  about— yon 
know  what."  • 

After  having  been  at  Mill  Hill  only  a  few  weeks,  he 
relapsed  into  debility,  accompanied  by  cough  and  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  A  visit  to  Lyme  appeared  to 
be  of  some  service,  and  he  regained  somewhat  of  his 
strength  before  the  approach  of  winter,  but  was  still  in- 
capable of  any  considerable  exertion.  Though  by  taking 
every  precaution  the  progress  of  disease  was  in  a  measure 
retarded,  the  symptoms  reappeared  more  decidedly  in  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer.  "Tou  kindly  inquire  after 
our  John,"  Mr.  Foster  writes  to  Mr.  Hill,  "whom  the 
Sovereign  hand  has  stricken.  He  returned  hither,  by  a 
tedious  and  painful  joiuney,  after  a  sojourn  of  ten  weeks 
on  the  coast,  reduced  to  much  greater  weakness  than  when 
he  went.  It  will  be  a  satisfiaiCtion  to  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, but  it  has  been  of  no  avail.  He  is  unable  to  walk 
upstairs  to  bed;  and  is  as  thin  and  pallid  as,  almost,  it 
seems  possible  for  a  living  person  to  be.  The  plain  and 
mournful  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
*  To  the  Editor,  July  25,  1825. 
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of  anything  now  to  follow  but  a  gradual  decline,  or  a 
sudden  fall,  into  the  bed  of  dust. 

"How  melancholy  it  is  to  behold  him  thus  evidently 
sinking  under  the  fatal  pressure!  And  I  am  anxiously 
concerned  that  his  dear  mother,  in  her  feebleness  of  body, 
with  a  spirit  habitually  tending  to  droop,  and  so  long 
oppressed  and  almost  exhausted  by  care,  and  vigiknce,  and 
hopelessness  for  him,  should  not  also  be  reduced  to  such 
d^bility  as  would  become  serious  illness. 

"In  this  extinction  of  all  hope  of  his  life,  our  chief 
solicitude  is  respecting  his  higher  and  future  interests. 
His  situation  has  not  been  declared  to  him  in  the  most 
plain  and  absolute  terms,  but  strongly  intimated;  and  I 
believe  his  own  internal  presages  are  to  the  same  effect. 
But  I  feel  it  my  painfd  duty  to  lay  aside,  without  further 
delay,  «dl  equivocal  language, — ^not,  however,  expecting  he 
will  feel  any  surprise.  .  ,  .  He  has  been  a  good  boy, 
remarkably  free  from  all  but  the  very  minor  faults  of  moral 
character;  of  sober  disposition,  perfectly  obedient,  and,  I 
believe,  of  good  intention.  That  such  a  mind  should  feel 
any  violent  sense  of  guilt,  or  overwhelming  terrors  of 
divine  justice,  it  would  be  out  of  «dl  consistency  to  expect 
or  require.  But  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  feel  an  im- 
pressive general  conviction  of  a  depraved  and  unworthy 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  pardon  and  reconciliation 
through  Jesus  Christ ; — ^that  he  should  especially  be  sensible 
of  the  evil  and  guilt  of  a  deficient  love  and  devotion  to 
God,  and  of  the  indisposition  to  apply  the  thoughts,  desires, 
and  earnest  efforts  to  the  grand  business  of  life.  This 
order  of  conviction  and  solicitude  I  wish  and  pray  that  he 
may  feel,  and  then,  alter  a  life  so  nearly  blameless,  in  a 
practical  view,  I  should  be  greatly  consoled  and  assured. 
My  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  divine  mercy,  and  of 
the  terms  of  hope  and  safety  for  poor  mortals,  are  widely 

VOL.  I.  £  E 
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remote  from  the  axiBterity  of  the  systematic  divines.'^ — 
Within  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  event  anticipated  took  place,  though  not  till  the 
hearts  of  his  parents  had  heen  relieved  from  their  deepest 
anxiety,  and  delightfully  consoled  hy  receiving  from  their 
son  the  calm,  unreserved  expressions  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope.  Five  days  after  his  decease,  his  father  wrote,  **  John 
has  left  us  now  (all  but  his  wan,  insensible  form),  no  more 

to  return The  last  complete  sentence  he  uttered 

was,  *I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth.'  This  was  near 
the  dose ;  he  retained  his  faculties  tiQ  within  the  very  last 
hour ;  then,  about  midnight,  seemed  to  sleep ;  and  expired, 

I    believe,  without  the   sense   of   suffering My 

interest  in  the  accumulation  of  valuable  books  in  this  room 
will  be  sensibly  lessened  by  the  extinction  of  the  anticipa- 
tion of  their  being  hereafter  a  source  of  instruction  and 
gratification  to  him.  He  needs  now  no  such  means  of 
knowledge.  And  how  many  things  by  this  time  he  knows, 
which  no  books  can  tell !  Late  in  his  illness  he  mentioned 
it  as  one  pleasing  circumstance  in  the  idea  of  the  superior 
world,  that  knowledge  wiQ  beam  into  the  soul  without  the 
slow  labour  of  diflElcult  acquisition."* 


LETTEES. 

Om.   TO  B.   STOKES,  ESQ. 

Downend,  May  5,  1818. 

My  very  worthy  friend  and  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Cox,  is 

in  a  state  which  reduces  to  these  very  three  months  the 

utmost  calculation  for  his  life,  in  the  opmions  of  his  medical 

friends,  and  I  should  feel  a  long  absence  and  excursion  of 

♦  To  the  Editor,  Oct.  ]0, 1826. 
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amusement,  just  at  such  a  season,  incompatible  with  the 
interest  and  attention  justly  claimed  by  such  a  situation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  obligations  I  owe  to  his  kindness. 
The  progress  of  his  decline  to  his  present  condition  has 
been  through  constantly  aggravating,  and  recently  quite 
dreadful,  suffering,  from  some  malady  still  very  uncertain  to 
medical  judgment,  but  probably  the  heart  or  its  immediate 
Ticinity.  He  has  intervals  of  alleviation,  but  the  grand 
cause  IS  stiU  working  on,  and  the  only  uncertainty  of  antici- 
pation is  judged  to  lie  between  a  speedy  and  sudden 
termination  and  a  protraction  of  extreme  and  frequently 
recurring  sufferings  through  a  space  of  several  months. 

....  The  fine  book  was  delivered  safe,  and  is  now  in  its 
appropriate  box  in  this  garret.  It  does  not,  on  re-inspection, 
appear  of  diminished  excellence  &om  my  having  seen  many 
fiine  things  in  the  interval  of  its  absence,  nor  as  compared 
with  one  or  two  most  admirable  and  splendid  things  which 
have  also  found  their  way  into  this  garret,  and  were  never 
inhabitants  of  that  other  spiders'  palace  which  I  left  six 
months  since.  ^ 

....  But  I  have  gone  on  beyond  auy  fair  proportion  of 
talk  about  myself.  I  am  also  at  the  end  of  my  time,  as  it 
will  be  desirable  to  get  a  place  in  Broadmead  Meeting  this 
evening  an  howr  before  the  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  service.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  intellectual 
giant.*  His  health  is  better  than  some  time  past.  His 
mind  seems  of  an  order  fit  with  respect  to  its  mtellectual 
powers  to  go  directly  among  a  superior  rank  of  intelligences 
in  some  other  world,  with  very  little  requisite  addition  of 
force. 


CrV.   TO   THB  KBV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Downend,  Nov.  19,  J  818. 

Mr    DBAE    Pbebitd,  ....    I  really  did  ^^  dare'*  to 

anticipate  success  in  my  application  for  Howe's  Works. 

But  since  you  seem  on  that  subject  as  impracticable  as  Capt. 

Eoss  has  just  found  the  barrier  to  the  entrance  so  confidently 

♦  Hall. 
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expected  into  the  Polar  Sea,  I  have  now  to  renew  the  appli- 
cation in  a  much  humbler  form, — ^for  I  cannot  surrender  the 

object  altogether 

it  is  considerably  an  object  to  me  to  have  the  works  of 
that  man ;  but  it  is  also  a  condition  of  their  being  of  any 
material  use  to  me,  to  have  them  in  the  older  form,  for  the 
plain  good  reason  that  the  new  edition  is  printed  in  a  type 
too  small  for  the  weakness  of  mj  eyes ;  I  could  not  mA 
such  a  book  an  hour  without  their  warning  me  to  shut  it 
up.  But  really  I  have  no  certainty  that  you  will  not  take 
this  for  mere  pretence.  You  have  quite  a  habit,  I  hare 
observed,  of  putting  such  a 'construction,  when  any  pre- 
viously formea  opinion  requires  to  be  maintained  by  tliat 
interpretation,  x  ou  never  really  believed,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  most  moderate  terms  in  which  I  described  it, 
my  alleged  physical  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  public 
speaking, — an  inconvenience  of  which  all  the  imputations 
of  pretence  and  caprice  are  by  far  the  least  of  the  grievancBB. 
The  same  imputation  of  pretence  you  made,  I  recollect,  on 
m^  alleged  reason  for  declining,  some  time  last  year,  I  think, 
to  go  to  Horsley  to  meet  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  my  foot  waa 
swelled,  and  under  medical  treatment  for  a  recent  accident 
so  injurious  that  I  feel  the  bad  eflfects  of  it  at  this  very  hour, 
after  an  hour's  walk,  and  fear  that  I  shall  feel  them  as  long 
as  I  live.*  But  enough  of  this.  The  present  object  is  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  Howe's  Works  which  I  can  read  with  some 
degree  of  convenience ;  and  that  cannot  be  the  new  edition. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  with  me 
another  point  of  preference  in  the  old  edition ;  namely,  that 
in  Ae  new  one,  I  recollect  the  Editor  engaged,  as  a  favour 
to  the  readers,  to  make  (and  I  suppose  he  md  make)  some 
little  tinkerings  of  the  long,  involved,  and  grotesquely-con- 
structed sentences  ;  a  thing  sufficiently  wanted,  I  allow,  for 
it  is  quite  wonderful  that  such  a  man  as  Howe  should  have 

*  ^  Chalmen  was,  the  last  two  Sundays  and  the  intennediate  week,  at 
or  near  Horsley^  where  he  has  a  sister.^  He  preached  on  both  theae 
Sundays  for  Winterbotham,  who  came  hither  with  a  gig  to  take  me  to 
HoTsley  in  the  intermediate  week ;  but  in  the  state  my  foot  was  then  in,  I 
felt  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  a  distance  from  remedies  and  the 
doctor.  If  the  lower  end  had  permitted,  the  upper  might  assuredly  have 
gained  very  considerable  advantage  from  the  society  of  that  strong-minded 
Scotchman." — Mr,  Foster  to  B.  Stokes ^  Esq.,  Bourton,  May,  181 7. 
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bungled  so  sadly  in  the  manner  of  sentence-making.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  should  prefer  having  his  paragraphs  just  as 
he  had  made  them,  to  cmy  Editor's  rectification  of  them, — ^a 
preference,  however,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  felt  by 
any  gentlemen  of  the  literanr  firm  of  Burder  and  Hughes, 
the  Editors  and  correctors  of  JEEenrtfs  Meposifion. 

....  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  at  all  avail  me  to 
set  up  any  defence  in  answer  to  your  impeachment  for 
lavish  and  inexcusable  expense  in  matter  of  graphical  art ; 
which  impeachment  would  have  been  in  much  stronger 
terms  if  you  had  seen  all  the  acquisitions  of  that  kind, 
with  an  inventory  of  prices.  My  defence  would  very 
honestly  begin  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 
the  accusation  to  some  certain  extent^  and  an  avowal  of 
most  sincere  intentions  of  reformation.  Old  Conscience  has 
often  been  saying  something  on  the  matter.  But  it  does 
not  by  any  means  identify  itself  in  its  terms  of  reprehen- 
sion with  the  external  accuser,  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
criminality.  Eor  one  thing,  supposing  the  indulgence  in 
question  were  considered  as  a  mere  personal  gratification. 
I  have  to  say  that  during  the  period  of  tins  luxurious 
indulgence  (the  last  eight  or  nine  years)  I  have  been  in  all 
other  personal  expenses  far  below  any  other  man  I  know, 
who  might  be  in  tolerable  pecuniary  condition.  I  have 
....  cared  nothing  for  furniture,  or  any  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  what  is  called  genteel  life ;  and  especially  have 
spent  nothing,  with  about  one  solitary  exception,  in  the 
great  luxury  of  travelling,  while  all  around  me  have  been 
making  excursions  of  pleasure,  and  of  pleasure  grafted  on 
business,  in  this  direction,  and  in  tlmt — to  London^  or 
Paris,  or  the  Lakes,  or  twenty  other  ways.  Directly  as 
substitutes  (and  substitutes  not  to  be  consumed  in  the  using) 
for  such  indulgences,  some  of  my  graphical  purchases  have 
been  made,  consisting,  as  they  mainfy  do,  of  scenery  and 
antiquities.  "  I  cannot,"  I  have  said,  "  make  the  Tour  of 
the  Coast,  but  I  may  have  Darnell's,  and  Turner  and 
Cooke's  most  beautiful  views  of  the  aspects  of  those 
maritime  objects  and  scenes;  which  views,  besides,  may 
be  beheld  by  fifty  other  persons  in  succession,  and  will 
retain  their  full  value  even  after  a  thousand  people  may 
have  seen  them."    And  so  of  other  fine  representative 
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works.  But  many  of  the  fine  works  in  this  den,  such  as 
Humboldt's  Soutn  America,  Hamilton's  Campi  Pblegraei 
(which  you  saw),  Choiseul's  Greece,  &c.,  Ac.,  &c.,  are  repre- 
sentative of  scenes  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
inspection,  but  scenes  of  high  interest,  and  about  which 
all  cultivated  men  are  talking.  If  those  scenes  are  among 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  on  earth,  worth  remote 
and  hazardous  journeys  (for  those  who  can  afford  it)  to 
9ee^  it  M  a  thing  of  no  small  value  for  a  man  to  have  at 
command,  for  fixing  their  images  in  his  own  mind,  and 
the  minds  of  all  cultivated  persons  around  him,  fine,  and 
confessedly  faithful  delineations  of  them.  Wh^,  what  sort 
of  deposition  would  it  be  as  to  the  quality,  for  instance,  of 
your  George's  opening  mind,  if  he  will  not  for  life  be  tlie 
Detter,  in  point  of  clear  conception  of  volcanoes  and  their 
accessories,  for  having  seen  ^fliunilton's  admirable  views  of 
such  objects  ?  I  know  that  to  me  such  a  thing  happening 
in  my  boyhood  would  have  been  of  value  to  this  hour.  I 
repeat  that  such  auxiliaries  ^ve  the  means  of  forming 
clear  ideas  of  many  things  of  which  no  descriptions  can 
give  clear  ideas.  I  repeat,  too,  the  assertion  of  the  great 
value  of  such  imagery,  thrown  into  the  imagination  of  a 
man  of  any  genius,  for  the  purposes  of  such  iilnstration, 
as  it  is  of  great  advantage  for  a  preacher,  or  any  other 
instructor,  to  be  able  spontaneously  to  mingle  in  his  dis- 
course. 

Again,  you  speak  of  this  expense,  just  as  iP  it  were  the 
absolute  alienation  and  conswrnpti^m  of  so  much  property; 
whereas  it  is  obviously  only  the  loss  of  the  interest ;  and 
thst  loss  to  be  set  against  aU  the  good  which  I  am  alleging. 
Now,  if  I  had  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  number  of  years 
past,  of  expending,  in  the  absolute  sense,  just  so  much  ai 
this  interest,  in  journeys  to  see  remarkable  things,  with 
a  trifling  addition  of  the  ordinary  matters  of  polished 
life,  Ac,  &c.,  I  do  believe  that  nobody  would  ever  have 
thought  of  calling  it  extravagance. 

....  I  am  tempted  to  say,  (rather  ad  hominem)  that 
you  have  always  appeared  to  me  much  less  sensible  than 
is  almost  claimed  in  each  case  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
to  the  aspects  of  beauty  and  magnificence  in  real  Nature, 
which  such  works  are  meant  to  represent ;  and  just  so 
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much  of  defect  have  you  altered  in  the  qualificatiom  of  an 
orator. 

This  is  somewhat  more  than  enough  to  have  said  on  the 
subject ;  nor  is  all  this  meant  as  a  retractation  of  my  com- 
mencing admission  of  excess  in  this  indulgence  of  taste  ; 
nor  of  denial  that  I  have  many  a  time  been  indignant  at 
the  thought  of  the  heavy  bill  from  Patemoster-row,  when 
occasions  have  occurred  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  some  valuable  purpose 
and  deserving  object  four  half  guineas  instead  of  one. 

Methinks  it  should  not  be  one  of  the  worst  indications 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  luxuries,  that  I  am  thus  trying 
vrith  all  my  might  to  get  possession  of  an  easily  reaiiable 
copy  of  the  works  of  John  Howe.  But,  indeed,  that  very 
Jomi  Puritan  Howe  (shame  on  him  for  railing  for  ever  at 
this  so  picturesque  a.  planet)  was  exceedingly  delighted 
with  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  Italy,  whither  he 
travelled  when  near  my  age ;  and,  had  his  rortune  been  to 
live  now,  he  would  most  certainly,  if  debarred  that  actual 
contemplation,  have  purchased  a  copy  of  Campi  Phlegraei, 
and  of  Hakewell's  exquisite  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy, 
now  publishing. 

I  end  as  I  began,  vdth  Howe's  Works ;  pray  send  word 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  Thombury  to  nave  the  book 
packed  and  sent  as  afioresaid.  It  will  be  mere  perversity 
to  leave  it  there  till  any  such  remote  time  as  you  talk  of — 
"  next  summer."  By  being  soon  here,  it  may  before  that 
time  have  done  ever  so  much  good  service  to  me,  and  by 
me  to  other  people 


CY.  TO  JOHlBr  8HSFPABD,  ESQ. 

[Relating  to  a  Manuscript  on  War,  1819.] 
Being  willing  to  assure  myself^  that  by  this  time  the 
anxiety  of  domestic  interest  is  so  much  remitted  as  to 
allow  your  partial  return  to  literary  concerns,  I  am  vexed 
to  have  so  long  detained  your  MS.,  especially  as  it  was  not 
&om  any  critical  propensity,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  re-mspection,  that  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it 
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again.  Nor  do  I  feel  any  prompting  to  indulge  in  anno- 
tation. I  do  not  see  what,  upon  your  system,  you  can 
materially  mend  or  alter.  I  still  question  (as  you  wili 
readily  suppose  without  my  saying  it)>  whether  the  system 
does  not  approximate  too  near  quakerism  to  be  quite  feasi- 
ble, even  if  a  few  of  the  bodies  politic  of  this  wicked  planet 
were  better  disposed  than  any  of  them  is.  But  at  any 
rate,  the  essay  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  new  suggestion, 
argument,  and  illustrative  detail,  on  a  most  important 
subject,  wMch  wants  to  be  forced  into  discussion  by  all 
manner  of  means,  and  which  cannot  be  seriously  discussed 
without  some  advantage,  especially  in  this  season  of  half 
repentant  collapse  and  nausea,  after  the  ^iry  and  intoxica- 
tion of  war. 

To  such  a  public  discussion,  I  think  your  performance 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution It  is  of  little  com- 
parative consequence,  that  the  reader  does  not  coincide  in 
a  number  of  the  subordinate  points, — ^that  he  is  dissentient 
in  matters  of  mode  a/nd  degree^ — if  he  is  drawn  into  accord- 
ance in  the  main  substsmice  of  the  principles, — ^if  he  is 
made  to  feel,  that  this  whole  business  of  war  and  gloiy 
must  be  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  statesman's 
creed  and  morality  to  that  of  the  Christian,  and  finds, 
that  after  it  is  so  transferred,  there  is  an  assignable  form 
of  theory  and  duty  marked  out  to  him,  much  short  of 
quakerism,  which  he  is  invincibly  compelled  to  regard  as 
absurd. 

The  Peace  Society  has  quite  paralysed  itself,  for  any  ex- 
tensive utility,  by  the  adoption  of  the  idle  non-resistance 
notion.  It  may  be  presumed  that  many  minds,  abhorring 
the  war-madness,  but  vet  totally  unable  to  accord  with  the 
Quakers,  as  deeming  their  notions  a  dereliction  of  common 
sense,  wiU  be  gratified  to  find,  between  the  extremes,  some- 
thing which  they  can  substantially  approve,  however  much 
they  may  consider  some  of  the  detail  as  matter  for  re-dia- 
cussion.  I  think  the  work  cannot  fail  to  do  some  good ;  at 
the  same  time  you  are  most  perfectly  aware,  how  unstates- 
manlike,  how  unheroic,  how  unpoetie,  and  all  that,  its 
doctrines,  and  scruples,  and  limitations,  will  look,  to  such 
readers  as  the  present  age  has  peculiarly  tended  to  form,  and 
the  nominal  Christianity  of  the  nation  has  very  little  served 
to  correct. 
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CVI.    TO  JOHK  SHEPFABD,  SSQ. 
[On  the  decease  of  Mrs.  S.] 

January  21,  1820. 

Mt  dbae  Snt, — ^When  I  last  left  your  house,  after  a 
visit  exceedingly  interesting  to  me,  I  ventured  to  hope 
that  I  should  jret  again  see  your  amiable  associate,  and 
under  happier  circumstances  of  amended  health  to  her,  and 
alleviated  anxiety  to  you.  In  such  a  judgment  as  could 
be  formed,  on  so  brief  and  transient  an  acquaintance,  she 
appeared  to  me  well  adapted  to  engage  and  return  the 
tenderest  affection ;  and  1  should  have  congratulated  your 
union,  if  I  could  have  learnt  that  the  anticipations  of  those 
best  qualified  to  jjidge  were  in  favour  of  .a  fiill  restoration 
of  her  health.  This  pleasure  was  denied  me,  but  yet  I 
did  not  feel  in  her  company  the  omens,  that  this  my  iirst 
interview  with  her  was  also  to  be  the  last.  It  would 
have  been  melancholy  to  have  received  her  extremely  kind 
attentions  with  such  a  presentiment.  I  subsequently  heard 
of  alternations  which  must  have  caused  you  a  most  painful, 
habitual  apprehensiveness ;  but  the  latest  accounts,  before 
I  went  on  a  long  excursion  to  the  south,  seemed  to  authorize 
a  pleasing  hope ;  so  that  I  heard,  at  length,  the  intelligence 
of  the  fatal  event  with  a  degree  of  surprise ;  and  it  is 
even  still  ^fficult  for  me  to  realize  the  truth,  that  the  person, 
whose  onl/u  image,  in  my  mind,  bears  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  the  living  expression  of  intelligence  and  kindness,  is  now 
laid  cold  and  silent  in  the  dust. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  %he  that  is  laid  there ;  and  if,  in 
your  indulgence  of  pensive  thought,  you  foUow  her  thithery 
but  so  often  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  ascent 
to  follow  her  to  another  region,  as  that  dead  form  is  less 
the  essential  being  of  your  departed  friend  than  her  happy 
spirit  is  — ^what  a  grand  predominance  you  will  have  of  the 
bright  over  the  gloomy  contemplations !  It  is  true,  that 
affection  cannot  consent  to  any  disparagement  of  even  the 
dead  form  of  the  beloved  object;  it  will  hover  tenderly 
over  its  bed  in  the  dust :  well,  but  let  faith  be  there  too  9 
and  then  even  there  also  the  contemplation  becomes  bright 
on  hearing  Him  that  has  the  keys  of  death  say, "  I  will  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day." 
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It  is  delightM  that  you  cam  dwell  with  dedded 
assurance  on  the  piety  of  your  departed  associate.  You  can 
thus  regard  her  as  haTing  passed  beyond  the  yeiy  last  of 
the  pains  and  sorrows  appointed  to  her  existence  by  her 
Creator,  as  looking  back  on  them  ally  and  haying  entered 
on  an  eternity  of  unmingled  joy ;  as  haying  completed  a 
short  education  for  a  higher  sphere  and  a  nobler  societr; 
as  haying  attained  since  she  was  your  companion,  and  dt 
the  act  of  ceasing  to  be  so,  that  in  comparison  with  which 
the  whole  sublunary  world  is  a  trifle ;  as  haying  lefb  your 
abode  because  her  presence  was  required  among  the 
blessed  and  exalted  seryants  of  the  supreme  Lord  in 
heayen. 


cyn.  TO  JOHir  sasthope,  esq. 

Downenit  AprU  27,  1820. 

Mt  deas  Sib, — ^I  cannot  express  to  you  with  how 
much  mortification  it  is  this  time  my  ill  fortune  to  write 
to  you. 

At  this  tedious,  heayy  job,  which  has  occupied  me  so 
long,  I  haye  been  doing  my  best  for  a  number  of  weeks 
past,  with  a  confidence  entertained  till  within  the  last 
seyen  or  eight  days,  that  I  could  force  it  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  But  within  this  last  number  of 
days  (within  about  the  time  since  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stokes) 
I  haye  found  it  perfectly  impossible,  with  eyery  other 
stimulus  to  impel  me,  and  the  strong  additional  one  of 
anticipating  to  meet  him  at  your  house, — ^absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  any  thing  like  such  progress,  or  half 
such  progress,  as  I  had  promised  myself.  That  assurance 
to  myseli*  was  made,  not  on  a  reckonmg  of  more  diligence, 
for  I  was  already  keeping  hard  at  it, — ^but  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  find  less  to  alter  in  the  last  portion  of 
the  job.  But  since  that  time  I  haye  found  the  obstructions 
seem  to  grow  still  more  obstinate  than  before;  it  has 
been  literally  marching  by  the  means  of  cutting  my  way 
through  an  entangled  thicket.  I  haye  been  confounded  to 
find  how  much  absolutely  mu9t  be  altered  in  almost  eyery 
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page ;  partly  to  make  the  general  drift  direct  and  obvious, 
partly  in  making  the  sentences  individually  clear  and  intel* 
ugible,  partly  in  making  the  relation  and  junctures  of  the 
thoughts  more  correct  and  strict,  partly  in  compressing 
the  language, — and  I  might  say,  partly  many  things  more. 
All  these  matters  of  process  I  have  found  on  my  hands  at 
once,  in  paragraph  after  paragraph, — ^with  only  here  and 
there,  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  clear  ground  of  the  extent  ot 
two  or  three  sentences.  I  have  fretted  and  wondered ; — 
but  this  was  of  no  use ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
work.  It  would  not  do  to  say,  it  shall  even  go  as  it  is.  I 
knew  the  captiousness  of  readers,  and  the  spite  of  critics 
too  well  for  that.  And  for  the  thing  itself,  independently 
of  those  considerations,  it  was  desirable  not  to  let  any 
thing  go  defective  and  wrong,  if  it  were  possible  to  set  it 
right ;  which  I  never  despair  of  being  able  to  effect  in  the 
long  run,  though  at  first  I  cannot  at  all  see  nor  guess 
how.  I  have  also  wished  to  do  the  thing  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  manner  to  need  no  alterations  in  case  of  another 
edition.  It  is  very  unfair  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first, 
not  to  make  a  diligent  effort  to  secure  this  point.  In  that 
respect,  though  not  intentionally  at  the  time,  I  sinned  very 
deeply  in  my  first  job  of  book-making ;  and  was  self-admo- 
nished to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  some  transgression  in 
any  future  instance. 

....  You  are  very  kind  in  assuring  me  a  quiet  room  for 
shop-work  at  Finchley ; — ^but  really  it  would  oe  alto^ther 
out  of  the  question  to  pretend  to  perform  the  inevitable 
task  any  where  but  on  i^e  shop-board  in  this  garret,  where 
I  keep  at  it  the  whole  substance  of  the  day.  It  would  be  in 
contravention  to  the  whole  attractions  of  sociality  and 
friendship,  and  the  whole  object  of  my  visiting  Lonaon,  to 
spend  much  time  there  in  such  business.  An  hour  or  two 
of  the  morning  would  be  all  that  could  go  to  it,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  part  of  the  day  in  which  I  am  always  the  least 
up  to  the  woimng  pitch 
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OYm.  TO  TH9  BXT.  JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Downendf  1821. 
My  DBAS  EsiEKD» — ^A  packet  to  the  printer  may  coHYey 
a  few  lines  not  addiessed  to  the  public^ — ^that  monst^  of 
a  reader  to  which  the  author  is  willing  to  attribute  some 
hundred  thousand  eyes.  But  I  have  not  time  to  sav 
much,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  much 
harder  tasked.  A  great  tardiness  of  the  press  has  thus  fiir 
been  a  real  advantage  to  me,  or  at  least  to  the  job  in  hand. 
With  the  first  third  part,  or  so,  of  the  Essay  now  reprinting 
I  was  never  any  thing  near  satisfied, — any  more  than, 
it  seems,  the  readers  are.  It  was  begun  (on  the  mere 
force  of  a  determination  to  do  something  at  any  rate)  in  a 
dreary  season  of  the  year,  which  always  has  a  malignant 
influence  on  my  mental  flEunilties ;  and  prosecuted  a  great 
way  on  under  the  notion  of  making  it  only  a  long  discourse. 
Eor  more  than  two  months  past  I  have  been  applying 
quite  my  whole  stren^h  to  make  it  what  I  can  be  content 
tor  it  to  remain,  without  an^  future  alteration.  And 
never  was  labour  more  trulv  m  vain,  if  I  have  not  eery 
greatly  improved  this  first  third  part :  but  indeed  I  know 
I  ha/oe  greatly  mended  it.  Ab  it  now  stands,  it  is  more 
than  half  a  re-composition ;  and,  as  all  the  alterations  and 
additions  were  to  be  adjusted  constantly  into  the  old  train 
of  the  composition,  the  labour  has  probably  been  more 
than  would  have  been  required  to  write,  independently, 
as  much  as  the  whole.  Many  of  the  ideas  have  been 
more  clearly  expressed,  the  sequence  has  been,  in  various 
instances,  made  more  obvious,  and  here  and  there  a  sparkle 
has  been  struck  even  from,  the  cold  opaque  flint  of  winter^ 
or  the  more  cold  and  opaque  substance  of  the  subject. 
The  quantit;^  added  will  probably  make  120  pages  of 
the  first  edition,  run  to  as  much  as  150  or  160  of  the 
new.  But  the  language  has  been  compressed,  while 
the  topics  have  been  dilated.  The  job,  in  short,  has 
been  so  worked,  that  I  shall  now  feel  a  most  perfect  im- 
movable assurance  that  any  further  complaants  of  obscurity^ 
involvementy  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  but  proofs  of  the  reader's 
want  either  of  attention  or  capacity.  I  wish  to  believe  that 
in  the  further  progress  I  shall  not  find  any  great  degree  of 
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correction  necessaiy;  and  besides  the  more  popular  and 
stimulant  quality  of  the  topics  will  more  easily  obtain  an 
excuse  for  a  less  finished  composition.  Not  can  time  be 
allowed  for  much  of  this  slow  labour ;  for  I  shall  be  very 
desirous  not  to  delay  the  printing. 

Holdsworth  sent  me  the  British  Beview,  in  which,  in  the 
terms  ''  exquisite  precision  of  language,"  I  feuicy  I  see  a 
recognition  (and  the  only  one  I  ever  have  seen  or  heard)  of 
that  which  I  consider  as  the  advantageous  peculiarity  of  my 
diction ;  namely,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  its  verity  to 
the  ideas, — ^its  being  composed  of  words  and  constructions 
merely  and  directly  fitted  to  the  thoughts,  with  a  perfect 
disregard  of  any  general  model,  and  a  rejection  of  all  the 
set  and  artificial  formalities  of  phraseology  in  use  even 
among  good  writers :  I  may  add,  a  special  truth  and  con- 
sistency in  all  language  involving  fiqure, — ^If  you  are  begin- 
ning to  say,  ^  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thyself,"  I 
may  ask  whether  it  should  not  be  an  excepted  case  where 
that  ''other"  has  not  sense  to  see  any  thing  in  me  to  praise. 
Quite  enough,  however,  of  the  subject. 


CIS.  TO  THE  BEV.  JOSEPH  HrGHES. 

I>ownend,  April  27, 1821. 

My  deab  FEiEin), — ^Mr.  Holdsworth  has  detached  and 
sent  to  me  the  half  of  a  letter  to  him  from  you,  relative  to 
the  poor  ''book,"  which,  it  seems,  after  all  the  care  and  toil 
expended  upon  it,  is  still  obnoxious  to  so  many  inculpa- 
tions. ... 

An  habitual,  an  historical,  I  do  invincibly  nauseate  and 
abhor.  It  infallibly  produces  the  babyish  pronunciation  an 
istarical,  an  ahitual.  And  it  is  the  most  palpable  violation 
of  consistency,  since  nothing  could  look  ana  sound  more 
foolishly  than  an  iHory,  an  ahit,  I  care  not  what  authority 
there  may  be  in  the  case ;  the  thing  is  on  the  face  of  it 
absurd. 

" A  vast  deal  too"  Ac.,  is  certamly  " a  pood  deal  collo- 
quial." There  are  a  number  of  things  in  the  volume  of  the 
same  class ;  and  they  were  deliberately  (and  not  inadver- 
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tently)  admitted,  from  a  detestation  of  a  statel7,  formal, 
measured,  Tdghleoel  sort  of  style,  like  that  of  SoDertson  or 
Blair.  Let  any  one  obserre  how  often  this  sort  of  phrases 
occurs  in  the  prose  works  of  Diyden,  whose  style  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  our  language, — except  in  some  points  of  mere 
grammatical  correctoiess,  to  which  the  times  he  wrote  in 
had  not  quite  attained.  This  yery  construction  that  I  am 
here  falling  into—"  the  times  he  wrote  *»,**  is  one  of  the 
kind  of  things  which  you  would  find  him  continually  using. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  and  odious  tliau  the 
perpetual  ofwMch  and  in  tohich^  for  the  purpose  of  ayoiding 
the  occurrence  of  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or 
sentence.  Away  with  this  stiff,  pedantic  formality!  Accord- 
ingly I  haye  here  and  there,  ended  a  sentence,  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  with  a  preposition.  In  the  yery  best  talkina 
such  things  would  be  &eely  admitted,  and  the  careful^ 
systematic  ayoidance  of  them  would  appear  a  foolish  affec- 
tation. While  noting  such  matters,  1  must  insist  on  your 
obserying  and  acknowledging  one  point  in  which  I  excel 
my  contemporaries.  I  giye  greater  competence  and  power 
to  the  verb  and  participle;  makiag  them  often  express  the 
sense  completely,  where,  according  to  the  ordinary  modes 
of  writing,  a  botheration  of  two  or  three  little  additional 

words  woidd  haye  been  brought  in 

As  to  pimctuation,  considered  generally,  let  me  assure 
you  that  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  decided  and 
practically  ayailable  canon.  If  you  would  attempt  to  follow 
strictly  an  intellectual  rule,  you  would  only  make  your  page 
almost  impossible  to  be  read ;  for  that  would  require  you 
sometimes  to  diyide  one  single  line  into  seyeral  bits,  and 
then  not  to  admit  one  stop  in  four,  fiye,  or  six  lines  together. 
Afber  a  yery  few  rules  obviously  dictated  by  the  sense,  there 
is  no  further  guide  for  you  than  to  condder  what  pauses  a 
person  reading  aloud  will  want,  to  help  him  conveniently 
through  the  sentence.  As  to  the  comma  preceding,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  parenthesis,  I  haye  adhered  to  that  singula- 
rity, if  it  is  such,  for  no  other  material  reason  than  simply 
because  I  fell  into  this  mode  without  much  thinking  about 
it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  yolume.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  proper  mode,  for  the  plain  reason, 
that  a  reader  aloud,  or  a  speaker,  actually  does  and  must 
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make  a  pause  at  the  begiiming  aad  end  of  a  parenthesis. 
But  perhaps  you  will  saj,  that  the  graphical  mark  of  a 
parenthesis  is  considered  as  being  itself  the  mark  for  a 
pause,  as  well  as  the  mark  for  a  distinct  thought.  K  that 
be  the  truth,  and  a  settled  point,  my  practice  is  certainly 
wrong 

In  one  expression  you  seem  to  impute  "numerous  ob- 
scurities "  to  the  composition,  that  is,  to  the  meaning.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  there  are  really  none,  in  a 
book  of  which  so  large  a  proportion  consists  of  reflections, 
sentiments,  and  generalities,  many  of  them  of  a  nature  re- 
mote from  the  obviousness  of  common-place ;  but  I  must 
keep  firmly  to  my  text,  that  if  the  reader  thinks  the  obscu* 
rities  are  "  numerous,"  it  is  very  much  his  own  fault. 

Very  great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  "  Disqourse  " 
part  of  the  book;  and  I  am  disposed  to  account  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  volume  about  the  most  successful  sample 
of  amendment  in  the  whole  of  it.  That  paragraph  had  not 
from  the  first  satisfied  me.  The  object  was,  to  pass  from 
that  particular  topic,  from  the  one  specific  "  form  "  of  evil 
(the  paganism  of  the  East)  to  make  the  peroration  the 
more  solemn,  the  more  applicable  to  duty  in  general,  and  to 
every  one's  duty,  and  also  the  more  correspondent  to  the 
comprehensive  view  of  moral  evil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Discourse,  by  directing  the  concluding  thoughts  to  the 
great  general  view  of  the  conflict  against  sin.  This  was 
not,  I  always  felt,  successfully  done  in  the  original  form. 
The  transition  was  abrupt ;  and  some  of  the  first  sentences 
of  the  passage,  though  they  had  the  right  material,  did  not 
develop  it  clearly.  But  how  many  hours  of  the  utmost 
effort  of  my  mind  it  cost  to  put  the  paragraph  into  its  pre- 
sent form !  What  an  effort  to  reduce  the  wide,  and  remote, 
and  shadowy,  element  of  the  thought  to  what,  I  am  willing 
to  believe,  is  now  a  definite  expression  !* 

**  FIBST  VDIT10K«  i  THIBD  EDITION. 

^  My  brethren,  against  this  pro-'  ^  For  us,  and  our  period  of  time, 

digious  form,  and  against  the  whole  there  is  not  only  this  one  grand 

dreadful  power,  of  evil,  it  is  our  domination  of  moral  evil,  standing 

vocation  to  be  engaged  in  the  war.  in  hideous   tyranny  over  a  large 

It  were  in  vain  to  wish  to  escape  portion  of   our  world;   in   many 

from  the  condition  of  our  place  in  forms  of  more  immediate  invasion 
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In  this  same  Discourse  my  veneration  for  my  old  nuuster^s 
authority  has  suppressed  two  anti-cleric  clauses ;  one  mih 
enumeration  of  the  classes  in  which  there  were  found  the 

the  uniTene  of  God.  Amidit  the 
darknen  that  t&Hb  firom  lu  the 
state  of  that  Tast  empire,  we  would 
willingly  be  penuaded  that  this  our 
world  may  be  the  only  region,  (ex- 
cepting that  of  penal  juitioe),  where 
the  cause  of  eyil  is  permitted  to 
maintain  a  contest.  Here  perhaps 
may  be  almost  its  last  encamp- 
ment, where  its  prolonged  power  of 
hostility  may  be  suffered,  in  ardet 
to  give  a  protracted  display  of  the 
manner  of  its  destruction.  Here 
our  lot  is  cast,  on  a  ground  so 
awfUUy  pre-occupied ;  a  calamitous 
distinction !  but  yet  a  sublime  one, 
if  thus  we  may  render  to  the  eternal 
King  a  service  in  which  better 
tiiboi  of  his  creatures  may  not 
share;  and  if  thus,  we  may  be 
trained,  through  dcTOtion  and  con- 
formity to  t^  celestial  Chief  in 
this  warfiue^  to  the  final  attain- 
ment of  what  he  has  promised,  in 
so  many  illustrious  forms,  to  him 
that  ofercometh.  We  shall  soon 
leave  the  region  where  so  much  is 
in  rebellion  against  our  Grod.  We 
shall  go  where  all  that  pass  from 
our  world  must  present  themselves 
as  from  bottle,  or  be  denied  to 
mingle  in  the  eternal  joys  and 
triumphs  of  the  conquerors." — ^pp. 
131, 132. 


of  ourselves,  that  worst  eoemT 
maintains  a  powerful  and  dieadfiil 
presence.  We  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  habitual  and  alanning  seoae 
of  the  fiict,  that  the  one  thing  ii 
the  creation  which  surpssseB  all 
others  as  an  object  for  hatred,  a 
here  amidst  us,  and  all  around,  in 
many  diversities  of  malignant  a- 
istence,  and  with  all  of  &ein  it  is 
our  vocation  to  be  at  enmitj  and 
war.  It  were  in  vain  to  seek  to 
escape  fix>m  the  condition  of  oar 
place  in  the  dominions  of  God.  A 
mind  of  wandering  and  melancfaolj 
thought,  impatient  of  the  grieTOU 
realities  of  our  state,  may  at  wme 
moments  almost  breathe  the  wiah 
that  we  had  been  a  different  oider 
of  beings,  in  another  dwelling-piace 
than  this,  and  appointed  on  s  dif- 
ferent service  to  the  Almightj.  In 
vain!  Here  still  we  are,  to  pM 
the  first  part  of  our  existence  in  a 
world,  where  it  is  impossible  to  be 
at  peace,  because  there  has  come 
into  it  a  mortal  enemy  to  all  that  lire 
in  it  Darkness  and  sflenoe  over 
the  universe  deny  us  all  knowledge 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  innumenble 
worlds;  but  we  would  willingly 
believe  that  this  may  be  the  onlj 
r^on,  (except  that  of  penal  jm- 
tice),  where  the  cause  of  evil  ii 
permitted  to  maintain  a  conteaL 
Here  perhaps  may  be  almost  its  last 
encampment,  where  its  prolonged 
power  of  hostility  may  be  suflfered, 
m  order  to  give  a  protracted  displsf 
of  the  manner  of  its  appointed 
destruction.  Here  our  lot  is  csst,  on 
a  ground  so  awfully  pre-occajHed,-*- 
a  calamitous  distinction!  but  yets 
sublime  one,  if  thus  we  may  render 
to  the  eternal  King  a  service  of  s 
more  arduous  kind  than  it  is  poasbie 
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inost  virulent  enemies  of  the  project  for  converting  tlie 
Hindoos;  and  one  where,  in  a  mock  supposition  of  a  crusade 
of  officers,  merchants,  &c.,  against  the  Hindoo  superstition^ 
**  prelates  "  were  put  at  the  head,  or  at  the  tail  of  the  expe- 
dition. This  should  be  somewhat  of  a  set-off  against  the 
Btorj  of  the  hullrhaitUig,^ 

Several  sentences  which  your  marginal  marks  had  pointed 
to  as  capable  of  correction,  remain  as  they  were.  I  per<- 
ceived  the  defects  clearlv  enough,  but  I  was  at  last  pressed 
for  time,  (by  the  printer,  whom  I  had  at  your  du'ection 
be-laboured),  was  become  exceedingly  jaded  by  long  exertion, 
and  did  not  see  how  to  mend  the  raiuts,  (consistently  with 
the  compression  and  condensation  which  I  have  uniformly 
laboured  to  preserve),  without  spending  some  hours  a-pieoe 
on  each  of  those  sentences.  It  is  amazing  what  trouble 
it  is  to  re-construct,  in  an  amended  form,  a  single  sentence^ 
when  it  includes  several  ideas,  when  you  have  to  take  care 
of  the  juncture  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  when 
you  are  resolved  it  shall  be  but  one  sentence,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  put. 

Eeverting  to  your  "authority,"  it  would  be  little  loss 
formidable  to  me  than  any  exertion  of  that  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  if  it  could  be  made  peremptory  and  absolute  in  the 
injunction  conveyed  in  the  last  lines  of  your  note  (to 
Holdsworth),  viz.,  "to  project  another  look  forthwith." 
Some  time  must  pass  before  any  authority  can  bring  me 

to  the  inhabitants  of  anj  other 
world  than  this  to  render  him ;  and 
if  thus  we  may  be  trained,  through 
devotion  and  confonnity  to  the 
celestial  Chief  in  this  wai&re,  to  the 
final  attainment  of  what  he  has 
promised,  in  so  many  illustrious 
format  to  him  that  OYeroometh. 
We  shall  soon  leave  the  r^on 
'  where   so   much   is    in   rebellion 

against  our  God.  But  we  shall  go 
where  ail  that  pass  from  our  world 
must  present  memselves  as  from 
battle,  or  be  denied  to  mmgle  in 
the  eternal  joys  and  triumphs  of 
the  conquerors/' — pp.  508— 510, 
*  E^ls  of  Popular  Ignorance,  third  edit.  p.  102;  edit.  1845,  p.  79. 
TOL,  I.  ?  » 
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into  tliis  hard  servioe  again.  During  a  life  which,  I 
acknowledge  wit*h  re^t,  and  often  with  remorse,,  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  reiy  indolent  one,  I  have  never  before  made 
a  mental  exertion  that  baa  at  all  sensibly  affected  my 
health;  but  this  last  has  done  so.  The  confinement  has 
been  almost  complete ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  secluded 
exercise  has  been  the  greater  firom  the  circumstance^  that 
the  excessively  £rail  and  delicate  state  of  my  excellent  wife's 
health,  put  her  in  the  autumn  under  the  most  peremptory 
interdiction  of  the  medical  folk  to  venture,  even  for  an  hour, 
into  this  miserablv  cold  house.  The  attempt  to  pass  a 
winter  in  it  would,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  have  been 
£EitaL  She  has  accordingly  not  been  within  its  walls  this 
nine  or  ten  months,  nor  will  venture  to  come  within  them 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  nor  probably  to  go  out  of  doors 
at  Ovem,  where  she  has  been  through  the  winter,  in  a 
house  which  makes  absolutely  a  quite  different  climate 
from  what  it  is  in  this.  We  shall  leave  this  at  all  events 
at  Michaelmas,  without,  as  yet,  having  any  decided  prospect 
where  to  go  next; — ^probably  somewhere  nearer  to  the 
city.  This  deprivation  of  domestic  society,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  hours  of  the  day  used  to  be  employed,  in  a 
much  easier  manner  than  the  garret-den  requires,  has  for 
the  last  half  year  consigned  nearly  the  whole  of  my  time  to 
this  same  garret.  And  the  very  sensible  physical  bad  efiTects 
require  that  I  should  for  some  time  run  loose.  I  am  going 
about  a  week  hence  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Worcester, 
amidst  a  deluge  of  vernal  beauty. 

....  I  must  endeavour  (and  I  implore  divine  influence 
and  assistance  both  to  endeawmr,  and  to  endeavour  with 
some  effect)  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  G-od  and  religion  in 
the  latter  part  of  my  life.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  in 
this  reference  I  often  review  its  general  course  hitherto. 
In  this  regret  I  ofben  congratulate  you,  in  my  thoughts,  on 
having  employed  the  very  long  series  of  years  smce  we 
were  associates  at  Bristol,  so  very  much  in  the  manner  that 
you  would  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  having  been  led  to 
employ  them  in,  if  you  were  now  expecting  an  immediate 
summons  to  leave  the  world. 

In  concluding  I  would  request  you,  my  old,  and  dear, 
and  invariably,  and  unalterably  respected  friend,  to  acc^t 
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my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
wnat  I  am  doing,  or  may  baye  done.  Believe  me  never  ta 
haye  been  unobservant  or  insensible  of  this,  bowever  seldom 
I  may  have  caressed  such  feelings  as  I  am  doing  now.  I 
perfectly  know  that  (after  my  wife)  there  is  no  mortal 
who  wul,  with  respe«t  to  this  book,  for  instance,  take  a 
tenth  part  of  the  friendly  and  prolonged  interest  that 
you  do. 

As  to  that  iniquitous  sentence  in  the  Discomrse,*  after 
all,  it  would  be  foolish  to  account  it  so  precious  a  jewel 
that  not  for  the  world  should  it  be  left  out,  if  any  decided 
good  were  to  be  gained  by  its  exclusion.  But  in  the  first 
place,  the  most  of  any  harm  it  could  do  me  has  been  done 
already.  Secundo,  its  omission  (so  for  as  it  can  be  sup-' 
posed  so  sli£;ht  a  circumstance  would  attract  any  one's 
notice)  would  look  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  author 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  a 
most  false  impression ;  or  supposing  it  regarded  as  a  time^ 
servm^  omission,  you  know  well  in  what  manner  Dr.  Paley's 
omission,  in  later  editions  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  of  the 
sentence,  "  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  the  divme  right  of 
constables,*'t  was  regarded  by  honest  men,  and  indeed  by 
those  who  had  no  honesty  to  be  offended.  Tertio,  the 
erasure  (still  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  circumstance 
could  atbract  any  notice)  would  give  the  bigoted  traducer 
licence  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  the  clause  or  sentence,  that 
there  had  been  in  that  place  a  most  scandalous  and  ma- 
licious Hbel.  The  best  way  therefore  will  be,  I  think,  tq 
let  the  sentence  stand  as  it  is,  and  put  a  few  lines  of  a  note 
at  the  bottom,  expressing  in  sHght  terms  that  the  writer 
has  been  told  that  it  has  displeased  some  readers,  but  he 

*  **  The  adminifltration  of  the  funds  for  the  oeremonial  and  abominationB 
of  idolatry,  has  been,  to  a  yesy  great  extent,  taken  under  the  authoiitj  and 
pare  of  the  reigning  power,  composed  of  persons  zealous,  on  this  nearer  side 
of  a  certain  extent  of  water,  for  the  establidied  Chiist&Bn  religion ;  which 
establishment  has  also  been  recently  extended  to  that  further  side^ — ^with 
what  effect  toward  exploding,  or  even  modifying^  this  very  nuurrellous 
policy,  or  whether  deemed  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  with  it,  we  must 
wut  to  be  informed." — Mistumarp  DUamrte,  p.  43 ;  third  edit.  p.  411. 

f  "  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  kkg,  acts  by  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  posassses  an  indefeasible  light^^-^tmif'^  Bttaytf  vol.  i.  p. 
4C6,  £88ay  xii. 

F  V  2 
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should  bftYe  been  glad  to  know  why; — and  then  just  putting 
and  leaving  the  case: — ^The  ^yemment  do  two  distinct 
things  in  India;  they  formulj  support  and  administer 
many  of  the  idolatrous  institutions,  and  they  appoint  there 
a  Christian  established  church ; — do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
deem  these  two  measures  in  harmony  ?  If  they  do  not, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  such  conduct  ?  if  they  do,  where 
is  the  wrong  of  the  writer's  surmising  that  they  do  P  .  .... 


OX.   TO  THE  BEY.  JOHK  FAWOETT. 

*  Dawnend,AprU  SO,  1921. 

Mt  beab  PBiBin),  ...  I  hope  you  will  give  some 
credit  when  I  say  that  I  did  sincerely  intend  to  answer, 
with  little  delay,  your  former  letter.  And  also,  you  will 
understand  how  an  almost  inyincible  indisposition  to  writing 
of  evefy  kind  may  be  augmented  in  the  particular  instance, 
when  we  are  sensible  we  cannot  sa^  that  which  would 
exactly  please  those  to  whom  we  write.  I  am  alluding 
to  the  project  of  a  monument  to  my  revered  old  tutor.  1 
will  acknowledge  that  I  have  progressively  acquired  on 
aver^on  'to  all  honorary  monuments — excepting  such  as, 
renu^ning  from  very  ancient  times,  are  interesting  to  taste 
and  imaigination  just  in  the  character  of  antiquities.  As  to 
such  as  are  erected  now,  they  are  useless  if  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  raised  would  be  remembered  without  them ; 
and  thejr  are  useless  if  those  persons  would  not  be  remem- 
bered without  them. 

If  a  man  has  left  memorials  of  himself  in  valuable 
works,  of  any  kind,  literary  or  otherwise,  which  wiU  engage 
attention  and  esteem  long  after  he  is  departed,  an  inscribed 
and  figured  piece  of  stone  (generally,  besides,  ill  done  as 
a  matter  of  art)  seems  an  idle  supeinuity.  If  he  has  not 
left  such  memorials,  the  monument  will  be  of  no  use  to 
his  name,  in  future  times.  For  if  the  man  is  unknown, 
the  montunent  is  merely  a  thing  standing  by  itself  and 
does  not  bring  the  spectator  into  any  sort  of  recognition  of 
him — even  8up{>osing  the  spectator  to  believe  the  laudatory 
testimony  inscribed  upon  it.    But  the  worst  of  the  matter 
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id,  that  he  will  not  feel  the  slightest  ccmfideiice  in  the  truth 
of  such  testimony,  *It  may  be  true,*  he  will  say,  *but 
the  contrary  is  quite  as  probable.'  Nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  the  utter  unworthiness  of  faith,  which,  as 
a  general  fact,  is  chargeable  on  monumental  tributes.  It 
is  so  notorious,  that  any  particular  monument  which  may 
bear  a  true  testimony,  will  fall  hereafter  under  the  same 
incredulity,  unless  it  is  verified  by  other  known  and  con* 
vincing  memorials ; — ^and  if  there  he  such  memorialsi  then 
the  monument  is  superfluous. 

I  recollect  that  just  about  the  time  (perhaps  a  week 
before)  that  I  received  your  letter  on  this  subject,  I  hap* 
pened,  in  a  place  of  worship,  to  see  a  recentlv  erected 
monument  to  a  worthy  minister  who  has  been  dead  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  lines 
and  epithets  were  appropriate,  but  there  was  one,  of  a  very 
promment  nature,  which  I  knew  to  be  totally  false ; — ^false, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  that  was  not  the  toith,  but  that 
a  contrary  expression  would  have  been  the  truth.  This 
marble,  however,  may  remain  probably  as  long,  as  the  excel- 
lent wall  in  which  it  is  fixed,  to  be  sometimes  carelessly 
glanced  at,  by  some  individual  in  the  congregation,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  man  whose  name  is  so  recorded,  and  perhaps 
transiently,  and  with  perfect  indifference,  thinking  and 
saying  within  himself, — "I  wonder  whether,  if  the  truth 
could  be  known,  he  was  any  such  man  as  there  described." 
^  ....  Last  autumn,  aflber  an  interval  of  jaerhsk^^a  fourteen 
.years!  I  saw  for  a  short  time  our  highly  estunable  old 
Mend,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  his  domestic  associates ;  jfrom  whom 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  information  about  you,  and  the 
persons  and  circumstances  of  a  neighbomrhood  to  which  I 
have  been,  almost  an  age  of  man,  a  stranger.  .  .  . 


OXI.    TO  JOHK  SHSFPASD,  ESQ. 

1821. 

....  K  I  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  week  in 
social  gratification  at  I^ ^  I  should  be  little  prepared 
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even  for  this  ; — jet  for  tlus  I  Bhould  not  so  much  mind,  in 
a  small  place  one  is  aceostomed  to^  and  among  a  smsH 
assemblage  of  old  friends,  one  could  say  something  or  other 
to  tiie  purpose,  and  should  not  care  much  about  the  qw 
fnodo.  JBut  the  two  ensuing  days  would  really  be,  Jbr  me, 
so  miserably  slow  as  I  am  in  putting  together  my  inteUeo- 
tual  materials,  utterly  insufficient  for  a  mir  preparation  fw 
tiie  occasion  of  the  next  week.  And  besides,  1  find  a  lan- 
guid tone  of  health,  into  which  I  have  latterly  fallen,  very 
seriously  and  iig'uriously  affected  by  a  forced  and  seyere 
mental  exertion.  I  have  ne^er  recoyered  from  the  effect  of 
the  ffye  or  six  months  of  iron  bondage  and  labour  in  new 
Vforking  the  look  business  for  the  second  edition,  last  winter. 
These  sermons  for  insHtuHons^  ^^  are  a  miserable  sort 
of  work  for  me,  and  I  mean  never  to  do  any  more  of  it.  I 
am  always  quite  certain  I  should  have  no  "  liberty,"  as  we 
of  this  profession  name  it,  if  I  should  venture  esctempora- 
neously  m  large  places  to  which  one  is  totally  unaccustomed. 
And  then,  as  I  nave  absolutely  no  memory  at  all,  my  pre- 
meditations are  totally  useless  to  me,  unless,  as  I  go  on,  I 
secure  them  in  noritmg.  Therefore,  for  these  occasions,  I 
am  obliged  to  write  nearly  half  as  much  as  what  is  to  be 
said.  The  consequence  is  moeft  wretched ;  for  unless  I  have 
a  hng  time,  after  this  writing  is  done,  to  read  many  times 
over  the  said  indited  sentences  and  hints,  so  as  to  have 
some  little  command  of  them  beyond  the  immediate  readi 
of  my  eye,  I  am  hampered  and  stiffened  in  the  deliveiy, 
having  neil^er  certainty  of  reading,  nor  the  ease  of  speaking. 


OXn.    TO  THE   SEV.   JOHN  TAWCBTT. 

Dcwnendf  Septembsr  22, 1821. 
.  .  «  .  I  suppose  all  the  prominent  circumstances  (of  a 
local  nature)  about  your  residence  remain  much  as  thej 
were  so  many — ^many  years  since.  I  retain  in  my  mind 
a  lively  picture  of  it,  though  less  vivid  and  complete  than  of 
Brearfey  Hall,  and  the  house,  gardens,  &c.,  at  Foot.  Those 
are  the  places  of  which  I  luive  the  most  of  that .  kind  of  ^ 
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^recollection  which  poets  are  bo  fond  of  describing.  Subse- 
quently to  my  several  years'  sojourn  in  those  scenes,  and  in 
the  society  of  the  few  coevals  for  whom  I  grew  to  feel  a 
deep  and  unalterable  regard  (I  need  not  say  I  chiefly  mean 
yourself  Mr.  Greaves,  and  your  estimable  sister), — subse- 
quently to  that  season,  I  seem  to  have  retained  but  little 
capacity  for  acquiring  interesting  associations  with  places. 
Not,  I  hope,  defective  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  kind- 
ness eiqperienced  firom  individuals  in  every  place  where  my 
lot  has  been  cast  for  a  while,  I  yet  feel  but  little  of  any 
thing  partaiking  of  a  romantic  sentiment  in  going  back  in 
imagination,  to  on^,  or  another,  of  the  local  stages,  if  it  may 
be  so  expressed,  of  thirty  years  of  unsettled  life.  Nor  can 
tiiis  appear  strange,  when  I  may  fairly  say,  with  respect  to 
every  place  where  a  considerable  space  of  time  has  been 
passed,  that  my  habitual  wish  has  been — to  leave  it.  As  to 
any  one  of  them,  I  should  have  revolted  at  the  idea  (sup- 
posing some  voice,  believed  oracular,  had  pronounced  iQ, 
that  I  should  remain  there  the  whole  of  this  short  life.  As 
to  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  places  of  sojourn,  I  should 
have  much  chagrined  at  such  an  oracle  pronouncing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  residence,  that  I  should  stay  aa  long 
as  in  fact  I  did  stay.  Nevertheless  I  always  dread,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  the  trouble  of  a  removal,— regret  to 
leave  some  smiul  number  of  persons  in  the  place,  and  always 
extremely  dislike  at  first  any  new  situation.  There  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  perversity  of  feeling  in  all  this ;  and  I  cannot 
be  unaware  of  its  too  probably  involving  a  serious  reproach, 
-^namely  that  of  being  too  little  intent  on  serving,  in  each, 
in  any,  in  every  situation,  the  supreme  Master,  and  doing 
every  practical  good  to  fellow-mor&ls.  At  the  same  time  it 
wiQ  sometimes  appear  to  my  fiuK^  as  if  eruch  an  unsettled 
course  were  more  m  analogy  with  the  condition  of  this  life 
as  a  transient  sojoum-^4s  a  pilgrimage  to  another  world. 
WeU,  whether  in  a  stationary  or  more  wandering  way  of 
Hfe,  we  shall  at  no  very  distant  period  attain  the  mal  term. 
"Within  this  week  I  have  completed  my  fifty-first  year ;  and 
I  believe  that  you  have  attained  the  same  age,  or  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  beyond  me.  It  is  sometimes  only  through  the 
absolute  force  of  dates,  that  I  can  believe  I  have  advanced 
so  far  toward  old  age.    But  (should  life  be  protracted)  it 
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will  not  be  long  before  other  mementos  tban  those  of  mewr 
chronology  will  powerfully  press  upon  us.  Indeed,  in  tW 
article  ot  sight  (so  important  especially  to  a  person  whose 
business  is  amon^  books  and  writing),  I  am  of  late  recm- 
ing  strong  admomtion  every  day  and  hour. — Let  us  coinmit 
all  to  Him  who  has  been  our  great  benefactor  and  guardian 
hitherto,  and  pray  that  the  latter  part  of  our  life,  short  as  it 
will  probably  be  in  comparison  with  the  portion  which  ia 
past,  may  be,  in  the  most  important  respects,  far  the  best  of 
it  all, — ^that  our  descendants  may  see  nappier  times  in  this 
world,  and  that  they  and  we  may  all  at  length  meet  in  oa 
infinitely  better.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  you  have  cause 
for  pleasing  anticipations  in  regard  to  your  family;  while 
your  pensive  recollections  of  one,  no  longer  seen  among 
them,  must  be  mingled  often  with  inexpressible  delight. 

....  As  a  monument  was  to  be  raised  to  my  venerable 
tutor,  I  am  glad  it  has  been  done  by  a  real  artist.  The 
inscription,  in  its  final  form,  appears  to  be  altered  for  the 
better. — ^Had  I  written  immediately  after  reading  your 
letter,  I  should  have  had  a  number  of  things  to  say  in 
comment  on  your  observations  on  the  use  of  monuments. 
With  respect  to  Westminster  Abbey,  especially,  I  recollect 
that  I  was  to  have  said  that,  though  1  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  a  most  admirable  graphical  work  respecting  it,  it 
would  at  any  time  be  a  great  luxury  to  me  to  accompany  a" 
few  athletic  men  with  pole-axes,  to  be  most  vigorously 
wielded,  with  just  here  and  there  an  omission,  in  a  process 
which  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination.  With  the  here  and 
there  excepted  instance,  what  do  we  see  exhibited  in  memo- 
rial there,  out  the  names  and  insignia  of  beings  who  were  a 
nuisance  and  a  pest  upon  the  earth  ?  Tou  quote  Nelson's, 
speech  with  a  flattering  change  of  the  words ; — ^it  was  (as 
recorded)  ^^  A  peerage  or  Westminster  Jhbey,^*  an  expression 
which  I  have  always  recollected  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able displays  ever  made  of  a  contemptible  littleness  of 
passion  and  purpose  in  what  is  called  a  great  man.  ...  I  am 
pleased  to  have  your  testimony,  that  the  book  I  published 
some  time  since  is  materially  improved  in  the  second  edition* 
Had  this  not  been  perceptible,  the  case  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  instances  of  labour  lost. 
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I  CXni.    TO  THB  BUT.  JOSIAH  HTLL.* 

I  Stapleion,  November,  1822. 

*!  «...  Even  jour  vaniti/  will  hardlj  be  competent  to 

"^  imagine  how  much  I  have  felt  the  loss  of  your  neai* 
'  neighbourhood.  Going  into  Bristol,  or  the  thought  ot 
*  doing  it  (I  mean  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  not  for  residence)^ 
f  is  now  quite  a  different  thing,  and  I  do  it  much  less 
!  frequently.  "With  all  due  regard  for  my  Mends  there 
I  (ana  they  are  very  worthy  ones),  I  must  confess  that  the 
'        epedal  point  of  attraction  is  gone ;  and  the  grievance  is, 

that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  being  there  again.  Mv  male-. 
^         dictions  have  not  been  slight,  nor  seldom  repeated,  upon 

that  Methodist  system  of  yours,  which  will  let  nothing  stay 
I  in  a  place  that  one  woula  most  wish  to  keep  there.  My 
'  good  wife  most  cordially  says  Amen,  to  these  impreca^ 
I        tions, — ^till  we  recollect  that  this  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the 

system  tending  very  powerfully,  on  the  whole,  to  its 
'         utility.  . 

I  Ton  allow  me  to  believe  that,  as  yet,  Mrs.  Hill  feels  no 

!  bad  effects  of  the  London  atmosphere.  And  I  cannot  say 
I  that  I  much  wish  she  should,  since  any  change  of  station 
i         which  that  might  cause  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  would 

be  little  likely  to  bring  her  and  you  to  any  locality  nearer 
i  Bristol.  It  might  only  take  you  to  Scotland,  or — ^nobody 
I  knows  where. — On  another  account,  however,  I  could 
I  certainly  wish  you  compelled  to  change  the  situation,  to 
I  one  of  less  work,  bustle,  and  interruption.  For  I  think 
I  that  prmect  about  Baxter  is  eminently  worth  prosecuting, 
1         and  I  take  it  to  be  quite  certain  that  no  such  thing  can  be 

effectually  done  till  you  retire  to  a  more  quiet  position. 

It  will  else  probably  never  be  accomplished  at  all ;  or  if  it 

should,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  which  will  oblige  you  to 

♦  Mr.  Foster's  acquaintance  ^dth  Mr.  Hill  b^gan  about  the  year  1812, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hiirs  visitmg  his  raster,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bourton.  Twenty  years  later,  Mr.  F.,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  speaks  of  him  as  <*  a  man  of  very  great  and  rare  excellence ;  pious, 
benevolent,  intelligent,  and  of  liberal  spirit  and  sentiments,  with  large 
knowledge  and  experience  of  mankind.''  The  letters  addressed  to  him  xq. 
these  volumes,  and  selected  from  a  much  larger  mass,  sufficiently  attest 
Mr.  Foster's  high  estimate  of  his  character,  and  the  cordiality  of  their 
^endship.    Mr.  Hill  sorvived  Mr*  F.  only  a  few  weeks. 
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eaint  a  preface  in  the  customazy  strain  of—"  The  author  is 
sensible  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  fiir 
from  fully  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  he  hopes  the  readers 
will  allow  him  to  apologize  by  pleading  want  of  time,  great 
variety  of  avocations,  £c.y  &c.,  &c.," — ^to  which  the  i^adevs 
might,  in  thi$  case,  very  rightly  reply,  ^' And  whose  jftmU  k 
it  that  YOU  were  in  all  this  bustle?  Is  it  any  satisflEiction 
to  ««,  &6  purchasers  and  readers,  that  you  preferred  your 
temporary  row  of  popuUmty  to  the  benefit  you  mighet  have 
afforded  «»,  and  those  after  ns,  by  doing  the  thmg  in  a 
much  better  manner  ?"  I  doubted  whether  you  would 
have  much  snccess  in  the  collection  of  the  remainder  of 
old  Bichard's  works.  Tour  career  of  cheap  pterchase,  at 
leastj^is  nearly  at  an  end.  You  will  hare  no  more  <^por- 
tunities  of  establishing  among  dealers  such  a  character  as 
you  left  behind  you  among  those  in  Bristol ;  nameljr,  that  of 
the  hardest  bargainer  in  Christendom.  I  dare  say  it  would 
be  Yoy  edifying  to  you  to  hear  them  make  the  compar^n 
between  you  and — somebody  else. 

But,  too  much  of  books.     Next  time  you  can 

afford  leisure  enough  to  fill  a  sheet»  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
how  you  like  the  new  situation  in  respect  to  its  religious 
ai^ect,  and  its  preaching  services.  ....  I  hope  that  at  all 
events  you  will  see  proof  that  you  are  not  labouring  in 
vain  with  respect  to  the  best  cause,  audits  divine  Mwter. 
For  myself,  I  am  earnestly  wishing  to  be  much  more 
cordially  and  zealously  devoted  in  this  most  important 
direction.  ....  I  have  engaged  to  preach  eveiy  Sunday 
afternoon,  for  some  indeterminate  time,  dependiug  o(n  ca^ 
cumatances,  in  a  small  meeting-house  betwetti  Mre  and 
Dawnend^  to  begin  next  Sunday 


CrCY.    to  B.   STOKBS,  ESQ. 


SUipi^ton,  February  26,  1823. 

Next  Opportunity  I  shidl  beg  your  acoeptsnee 

of  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  (just  now  about  got  through 
the  press)  of  certain  four  essays — ^I  should  not  think  of 
offering  you  a  thing  of  such  worn-out  interest,  but  jutft  for 
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the  reason  i^at  this  edition  has  undergone  poBitirelj  the 
last  rerisal  tfast  I  shall  ever  gire  it.  It  ma^^  stand  on  jrour 
shelf  simply  in  the  quiet  diaracter  of  beii^,  in  a  small 
degree,  a  better  book  than  anj  former  copy.  The  several 
editions  since  the  second  have  nassed  -with  perhaps  hardly 
half  a  dozen  corrections :  this  lafit  cannot  hare  receiyed 
less  than  a  thousand, — ^though  I  give  not  the  slightest  hint 
of  any  such  thine,  to  displease  any  purchaser  of  former 
editions.  Most  of  l^ese  tmkerings  are  utterly  trivial ;  but 
some  half  a  himdred  of  them,  or  more,  are  reconstructions 
of  sentences,  and  attempts  (in  many  of  the  instances  suc- 
cessful ones,  I  believe)  to  bring  out  the  lazy  or  clumsy 
meaning  more  distinctly.  In  some  of  the  instaiices  it  is  not 
that  the  sentence  itseli,  taken  separately,  is  better  said,  but 
the  modification  is  meant  to  cure  some  httle  matter  of  incon- 
gruity or  dissonance  with  its  neighbours,  which  I  detected  in 
a  severe  examination.  There  is  but  very  little  enlargement, 
not,  probably,  the  amount  of  twenty  pages. 

From  little  matters  to  &;reat-^in  what  spirit  do  you  at; 
Worcester  talk  of  the  dreadnil  omens  that  are  darkening  over 
Europe  P — ^the  omens,  it  is  too  probable,  of  as  awM  a  com- 
motion as  ever  has  convulsed  it. — ^In  what  style  do  those 
fiunous  Peace  Society  gentlemen  talk  of  it  P  WTiat  do  they 
say  that  the  Spanish  nation  should  do  P  But  truly  what 
signifies  what  they  say?  One  does  hope  in  Providence,  that 
if  this  war  is  to  rage,  it  will  end  in  mightier  prostrations  of 
dominion  than  even  Bonaparte  accomplished,  and  of  infinitely 
nobler  tendency  and  result.  . 


CKV.  no  B.  STOSSB^  S8Q. 

NjSot  fftnerfitrdtDewt,  Septsmber  10, 1923. 
....  I  have  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in  this  quarter^ 
the  coasfc  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where  the  sea  is  clear  of  all 
fresh-water  modification,  and  the  air  is  most  pure  and 
delightful  since  the  fine  weather  sefc  in.  I  expect  some 
ten  or  twelve  days  more  of  it,  having  written  to  settle  the 
omission  of  one  of  my  appointed  lectures^  in  order  to  pro- 
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long  the  time.*  I  mosfc  then  retom  &om  utter  idlenesa  fd 
-hard  work,  with  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  mthdraw  fiom 
necessary  idleness,  but  with  intense  ayersion  to  necessary 
labour;  this  latter  feeling,  partly  owing  to  constitutional 
indolence,  and  partly  to  the  nuserable  effect  which  hard 
labour  latterly  has  on  my  health,  to  which  a  single  weel[, 
or  a  single  day,  of  hard,  mental  exercise  does  sensible 
injury.  *  And,  unhappily,  any  mental  labour  is  to  me  a  hard 
business.  It  is  always  against  the  grain,  and  a  business  of 
dogged  self-denial ;  especially  any  thing  in  the  compasitiom 
way.  I  honestly  belieye  I  haye  neyer,  at  any  one  time^ 
written  the  amount  of  a  single  page  (of  course,  not  includ- 
ing letters)  without  a  painfully  repugnant  sense  of  toil; 
such  a  sense  of  it  as  always  far  more  than  to  oyerbalance 

*  ^Do  jou  honesftly  think  that  withqut  anj  considerable  awkwardnfis 
or  fust  of  explanation,  the  first  appointment  in  the  sequel  of  my  lecture- 
aenrioes  could  be  rendered  blank  $  The  case  is  this — that  owing  to  wan 
ereiy  day,  indisposition  of  some  of  the  fiimily  in  consequence  of  long  and 
yiol^t  sea-sickness,  and  several  other  circumstances,  I  haye  been  pre- 
ventedy  inevitably,  fix>m  getting  actually  to  the  sea-side  till  this  aftemooo, 
(we  are  to  go  thither  this  evening.)  To  be  back  in  Bristol  against  the  lOtk 
of  September,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  mere  space  of  one  single  week  at 
the  sea,  a  very  incompetent  length  of  time  to  derive  much  benefit,  on  the 
score  of  health,  from  the  situation, — a  drcumstance  which  I  had  no  cauK 
to  anticipate  at  the  time  I  left  BristoL  ...  If  one  week  will  be  of  any 
service,  the  addition  of  towards  a  fortnight  more  would  obviously  be  a  great 
amendment  of  the  matter.  Longer  than  so  I  should  not  stay,  though 
there  were  no  lecture  engagement  in  the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  will  cot  oiF 
the  time  at  the  end  of  next  week,  or  the  beig^nning  of  the  following,  and  be 
at  the  accustomed  post,  if  Dr.  R.  and  you  shall  judge  that  the  »»• 
fulfilment  of  this  one  instance  of  the  settled  appointment  would  be  really 
an  impropriety.  My  dear  sir,  I  may  surely  be  confident,  that  you  will  not 
misapprdiend  this  language.  It  is  not,  you  will  give  me  credit  for  it,  that 
I  am  attaching  any  manner  of  importance  to  the  lecture  ifself-^oae  or 
omitted.  The  thing  is,  whether  the  previous  public  notice  of  such  omiaiQii, 
the  explaining  of  the  cause  to  the  drcle  of  friends,  &c.,  &c.,  would  not  seem 
far  too  much  ado  about  the  matter ;  whether  it  would  not  be  like  mulrmg 
an  idle/u98  about  health,  and  so  forth.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  look  at  the 
case  just  as  I  am  wanting  you  to  look  at  it.  I  am  sorry  to  have  ooeasioD 
to  make  such  an  application.  Should  the  omismon  be  thought  allowable, 
you  will  not  doubt  my  perfect  readiness  to  perform  the  adjusted  number  of 
these  services  by  a  lecture  additional  after  the  close  of  the  series  and  the 
year — ^if  there  shall  be  no  resiunption  of  these  services  for  a  following  year. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  take  credit  for  not  wishing  Ui  filch  an  exemption  fiom 
any  portion  of  the  stipulated  labour.*' — Mr,  Foster  to  the  Editor;  dated 
Hawr/ordwett,  Aug,  29,  1823« 
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any  sense  of  pleasure ;  and  such  as,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hiin(&ed,  quite  to  annihilate  any  such  feeling  of 

pleasure 

I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  been  spending 
these  two  fine  weeks  in  the  friendly  society  of  Worcester* 
!But  S.,  as  I  have  said,  urged,  in  thd  most  peremptory 
professional  terms,  ''  the  sea,  the  sea,*'  from  which  I  do 
calculate  on  returning  considerably  the  better.  There  have, 
however,  been  no  excursions  or  adventures ;  for  in  a  boat 
one  would  have  little  but  sickness ;  and  horses,  this  being 
harvest  time,  are  hardly  to  be  procured.  An  excursion^ 
however,  is  intended  a  day  or  two  hence,  to  that  very  inte^ 
resting  locality,  the  city  of  St.  David's,  so  striking  by  its 
antiquities,  and  a  solemn  character  of  desolation,  both  in 
the  town  itself  and  the  natural  scenery  around  it.  North 
Wales  remains  always  in  my  fancy  as  a  matter  of  anticipa* 
tion,  for  one  of  these  days,  if  life  be  prolonged.  It  cannot 
be  so  fine  an  adventure,  in  some  respects,  the  next  time,  as 
the  former  one,  now  so  long  since  past.  Will  there  be  a 
new  and  specific  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
shaU  then  be  so  much  older  P — ^that  we  shall  then  have  so 
many  years  less  for  looking  on  the  scenes  of  this  world  ? — > 
that  we  shall  then  be  so  much  nearer  the  period  for  passing 
into  another  world,  to  see  what  there  is  there?  Such  a 
consideration  would  most  certainly  excite  a  pensive  senti- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  animated  and  sublime  one, 
if  we  are  but  conscious  of  being,  in  proportion  to  this 
M)proximation,  the  better  prepared  for  the  great  transition. 
Let  us,  my  dear  sir,  apply  ourselves  most  earnestly  and 
assiduously  to  this  great  purpose.  Now  that  I  have  reached 
the  fifty-third  year  of  Hfe,  I  am  veiy  often  admonished  and 
)^minded  of  the  decline  of  life.  The  mere  time  is  such  an 
admonition ;  and  the  indifierent  health  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  is  a  strong  and  constantly  returning  reinforce- 
ment of  it.  .  .  . 


CXn.  TO  THE   EEV.  DE.   BTIAHD. 

Stapleton,  Saturday. 
Mt  deab  Sib, — ^You  will  very  easily  anticipate  the  true 
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ehancter  and  object  of  tliis  note — aa  a  brief  practical  paia» 
phiaae  of  the  good  text,  '^  I  pray  thee  have  me  excttaedj^— 
(relatively  to  the  Sunday  after  to-morrow,) — on  many 
aoooimts.  I  feel  a  special  unadaptedness  to  a  taak  8o 
entirely  miaccastomed  aa  that  of  preaching  before, — and 
partly  to — many  hundred  children,  it  being,  at  the  same 
time,  a  kind  of  exhibition  for  the  sake  of  their  elders ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  mixture  and  contrast  which  confuses  my  ^ultieB. 
Again,  it  is  a  thing  perfectly  evident  &om  &ct  and  exgerieofie 
that,  though  there  might  come  a  Y^tj  few  persons  extra  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  me,  yet  there  is  hardly  any  other 
preacher  that  would  not  assemble  a  fuller  congregation. 

Next — on  my  own  account — the  half  a  week's  very  hard 
labour,  which  the  service  would  at  the  least  require,  is  very 
pttrticulady  and  strongly  called  for  (if  I  e<m  force  myself  to 
so  much  exertion)  by  one  or  two  long  and  unconscionably 
procrastinated  tasks  which  I  have  been  causing  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  some  loss  in  certain  quarters  by 
not  performing,  and  which  I  have  shrunk  from,  partly,  it  is 
too  true,  from  mere  repugnance  to  hard  labour, — ^but  partly 
fipom  the.  oppressive  effort  of  such  labour,  latterly,  on  my 
health,  which  I  am  afraid  I  shall  henceforward  be  under  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  as  a  man  within  an  inch  of  bankruptcy 
ought  to  husband  his  shillings.  On  this  plea  I  honestly 
excused  myself  from  helping  brother  Porter  at  Bath  to-mor- 
row — and  which  service,  if  I  had  engaged  for  it,  I  should  in 
the  event  have  been  unable  to  render,  from  an  extreme 
hoarseness  which  I  have  incurred  from  taking  cold  within 
these  three  days — ^and  which  untoward  circumstance  it  is 
quite  uncertain  and  doubtful  whether  I  may  be  freed  from 
by  the  end  of  next  week.  I  am  aware  how  liable  I  am  to 
appear^  to  a  workman  so  invincible  as  you  are,  to  have  mag- 
mned  httle  thin^  into  great  ones  in  this  statement  in  plea 
of  exemption,  But  in  very  truth,  I  do  not  magnify  them 
beyond  what  they  actually  are  to  my  own  experience. 
Therefore,  the  good  text,  "  I  pray  thee  ha/ve  me  excmedJ* 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  with  the  greatest  respect, 

J.  EOSTEB. 
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:  CZTn.   !F0  JOBBPH   OOTTLB,   £8Q. 

Tuetday  Afommg,  1823. 

It  will  seeem  to  you  a  little  strange  that  I  should  send  a 

1      letter  to  reach  you  within  a  fbw  hours  only  of  the  time  that 

\      I  was  to  see  you.    And  I  am  casting  about  to  think  of  any 

I      adequate  terms  of  apology  in  which  I  could  mtroduce  the 

I      letter  as  a  substitute  for  myself. — ^I  will  just  say  the  simple 

;      truth.    My  excellent  wife  nas  suffered,  during  the  preceding 

I      two  days,  a  succession  of  peculiarly  severe  heaid-aches,  which, 

I      though  now  gone  by,  have  lefb  hor  in  a  state  of  great  languor 

j      and  prostration.     She  does  not  often  experience*  this  com* 

;      plaint  in  an;^hing  like  the  same  degree ;  but  when  it  does 

attack  her,  it  always  leaves  for  a  while  this  consequence  of 

I       extreme  hmguor,  which  necessarily  very  much  affects  her 

spirits^  as  well  as  that  physical  strength  which  is  at  all  times 

but  feeble. 

Now,  for  several  weeks  past,  between  visits,  preaching 
engagements,  and  tasks  to  be  done  in  seclusion  at  home,  I 
have  very  rarely  passed  a  single  evening  in  h^  companv. 
And  there  is  no  other  company,  ever,  that  she  can  have  m 
this  place — except  that  of  the  two  children^-at  least,  hardlff 
ever.  Just  now  her  sister  Cox  is  on  a  visit  at  &  distance. 
This  solitude  naturally  adds  to  the  effect  (it  would  in  any 
case  do  so)  of  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  as  that  which 
these  violent  head-aches  have  temporarily  caused;  And 
making  the  case  my  own,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  should 
feel  it  somewhat  hard  to  be,  just  in  that  state,  again  lefb  by 
the  domestic  associate  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening, 
while  that  associate  should  go  to  be  in  great  social  interest 
elsewhere. — ^The  case  being  so,  my  dear  sir,  will  not  you, 
and  my  excellent  friends  your  sisters,  candidly  accept  this 
as  an  apology  for  my  saying,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  exchange  the  appointment  for  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  you  to-day,  for  an  easy  visit  to  take  some  of 
your  tea  one  of  the  evenii^  toward  the  end  of  the  week  ? 
— I  will  allow  myself  to  leel  assured  that  you  will  so  &r 
excuse  me.  .  .  . 
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OXTm.    TO  THB  BXY,  JOSIAH  HILI^. 

Stapleion,  Nov.  11,  182^ 
»  »  •  .  Wlien  jou  write  have  the  goodneBS  to  recite  the 
reserved  curiouB  anecdotes  about  Irving,  Wishing  to  think 
well  of  him  (as  one  does  on  the  whole),  one  is  not  exac% 
pleased  with  that  story  about  the  hetHng,  Still,  however, 
one  can  deem  such  a  thing  not  incompatible  with  being 
honest  and  in  earnest  about  religion*  In  a  buoyaoiy 
dashing,  daring,  wild  spirit,  there  may  be  many  things  not 
so  incompatible,  which  would  yet  a{>pear  very  strange  and 
exceptionable  to  sedate  persons,  of  nicely  regulated  feelings 
and  habits* 

.  .  •  *  In  my  last  I  intended  to  have  mentioned  that  on 
and  in  the  coach  from  Kaverford,  I  met  with  a  personage 
who  si^fied,  thougB  in  terms  of  some  balancing  and 
uncertamty,  an  intention  to  do  the  Methodists  the  honour 
of  throwing  his  great  force  into  their  ranks. — ^He  had 
walked  forward  and  was  taken  up  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
road:  and  I  heard  the  coachman*s  leering  explanation  to 
the  guard,  of  who  this  personage  might  be;  namely,  a 
gentleman  who  had  lately  finished  a  two  years'  course  in. 
your  jail,  and  was  come  out  a  flaming  Christian  and 
preacher,  A  farther  explanation  was,  that  a  companion, 
who  had  walked  with  him  so  far  on  the  road,  and  there 
parted  in  most  friendly  style,  was  the  very  fellow  that  had 
just  been  tried  and  iniquitously  acquitted  at  your  assizes  fcft 
plundering  the  miller.  This  apostle  was  in  the  inside  of 
the  coach, — ^and  when  I  got  in  he  was  mighty  forward,  I 
thought,  with  his  religious  books  and  religious  talk  (I  being 
a  perfect  stranger  to  him),  I  somehow  betraved  a  hint  of 
khowing  who  the  young  fellow,  his  companion,  was ;  and 
tiien  it  came  out  in  curious  self-display,  who  he  himself  was ; 
and  I  might  have  read  I  know  not  how  many  authentic 
testimonials  to  his  conversion,  his  reformed  character ;  and 
I  did  hear  his  own  account  of  his  highly  popular  acceptance 
and  efficacy  as  a  preacher.  The  people  crowded  and  wept 
to  hear  him.  His  imprisonment,  he  said,  was  from  a  cause 
that  did  him  no  dishonour ;  though,  in  other  respects,  he 
had,  he  said,  been  a  wild  feUow.  His  being  in  such  friendly 
company  with  that  acquitted  thief,  he  accounted  for  on  the 
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Bcore  of  his  havii^  been  of  some  signal  spiritual  use  to  that 
thief  s  father. — ^He  would  know  to  what  religious  class  / 
might  belong.  Could  I,  even  in  such  company,  repress  the 
Tanitj  of  saying,  that  my  chief  acquaintance  in  that  part  of 
the  country  was  with  the  Methodutsf  He  did  them  the 
honour  to  applaud  them,  and  thought  he  should,  after  a 
,  little  while,  add  himself  to  that  noble  class,  evidently  deem- 
ing that  they  ought  and  would  make  much  of  such  an  ally. 
He  remained  in  the  coach  after  I  mounted  the  outside,  and 
left  it,  if  I  remember,  at  Caermarthen.  I  well  knew  that 
shrewdness  and  discretion  were,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of 
the  Methodist  Society  at  Hayerford ;  and  certainly  wished 
that  those  qualities  might  not  be  put  in  abeyance  in  such  a 
case.  He  may  be  a  sincere  convert  (I  should  say  might 
then,  for,  by  this  time,  possibly,  he  is  completely  the 
reverse),  but  he  certainly  had  no  right  notion  of  the  ground 
on  which  a  man  of  his  previous  conduct  ought  for  some 
considerable  time  to  stanol. — ^The  coachman  and  guard  gaily 
agreed  that  he  might  probably  make  an  excellent  track  of 
his  new  calling 


OXIX.    TO  THE   BXV.   JOSIJLH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  Jan,  26, 1821. 

....  I  am  much  interested  and  pleased  with  your  account 
of  friend  John.  There  truly  needed  no  such  ceremony 
about  inducing  me  to  send  him  a  letter.  But  I  am  a  most 
incompetent  adviser  in  any  thing  about  literary  plans  and 
pursmts.  On  other  topics,  of  more  general  interest  to  a 
young  man,  I  may  have  gamed  from  experience,  observation, 
and  reflection,  somewhat  of  wherewithal  for  counselling  a 
new  adventurer  in  life  and  the  world.  As  to  the  question 
(for  the  next  ensuing  stage  of  his  studies),  between 
mathematics,  and  a  still  further  occupation  with  the  classics, 
it  would,  in  my  apprehension,  turn  very  much  on  the  esti- 
mate of  the  student's  mental  character.  The  mathematics, 
by  all  means,  for  a  youth  of  excessive  fancy,  ardent  senti- 
ment, roving  thought,  and  romantic  propensity.  To  such 
an  one,  the  sooner  the  better  a  process  is  applied  for 

VOL.  I.  a  G 
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regulating,  coolinj?,  methodizing,  consolidating,  the  habits 
and  operation  of  his  mind. — ^But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Bupposmff  his  imagination  and  sentiment  not  yet  fbllj 
developed, — ^his  perception  of  what  is  beautiful,  graceful,  or 
sublime,  to  be  somewnat  behind  his  attainments  in  know- 
ledge and  understanding, — his  taste  unmatured, — then  I 
should  think  the  more  advisable  thing  to  be  a  longer,  M 
addiction  to  the  studies  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquenoa 
One  would  be  veir  desirous  to  expand,  and  warm,  and  i^nUef 
(shall  I  say  ?)  and  fertilize  the  faculties,  before  applvii^  tlie 
process  to  condense,  and  square,  and  constrain,  and  hiffden 
them.  You  will  probablv  not  be  at  a  loss  to  judge  on 
which  of  the  two  sides  of  John's  mental  economy  ti^ie  is 
the  greater  need  of  the  appropriate  application.  !From  so 
much  as  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  might  be  inclined  to  surmise 
(with  the  exception,  indeed^  of  his  political  fervour),  that  it 
is  more  on  the  side  of  what  is  denominated  sentiment,  that  he 
wants  an  addition ;  and  the  enlargement  of  his  imaginatioB) 
the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  and  of  the  qualities  akin  to 
these,  might  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  more  desirable 
course.  Mathematics,  too  soon  and  too  much,  might  have 
the  effect  of  hardening  and  maturing  the  mental  fruit  before 
it  has  received  sap  enough  to  swell  it  out  to  its  full  size. 
But  in  all  this,  do  not  consider  me  as  talking  on  myself  the 
office  of  adviser. 

If  friend  James's  health  shall  have  attained  a  tolerable 
degree  of  finnness,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  him  also  to  go  to  Scotland.  John's  assistance  and  co- 
operation will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  And  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  that  clever  and  hopeful  fellow's  pecesr 
dillo  to  be  some  trifle  too  self-sufficient,  ne  will  find  this  dis- 
position sensibly  checked  by  seeing  something  of  a  gtest 
number  of  other  clever  fellows,  whose  attainments  it  will 
require  many  a  long  laborious  exertion  to  equal. — ^Toung 
M.,  a  youth  of  great  acquirements  (chiefly  by  his  own  mere 
exertion),  and  of  great  modesty  into  the  bargain,  who  has 
been  some  weeks  at  home  after  his  first  term  at  Gambridjge* 
says  the  most  forcible  impression  made  on  him  on  going 
thither,  was  that  of  his  own  insignificance 
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OXX.  TO  MB.   J.   W.   HILX. 


Siapleion,  Feb,  6, 1824. 
My  dxab  TOTTura  Ebieitd  Johit, — A  letter  some  time 
since  from  Haverford  gratified  me  much,  among  other 
things,  bj  information  about  you ;  the  pleasure  you  feel  in 
your  new  and  remote  situation,  your  studies,  and  the  favour 
you  experience  from  Professor  Sandford.  In  that  letter  it 
was  added,  that  1  might  give  some  degree  of  pleasure,  both 
to  the  Haverford  friends  and  to  yourself,  by  conveying  my 
friendly  remembrance  to  you  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  I 
was  pleased  at  being  told  so,  notwithstanding  that  letter- 
writing  is  in  itself  no  favourite  employment  with  me 

I  have  a  very  livelv  and  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  great 
number  of  social  hours  spent,  with  the  ficanily  all  together 
on  the  hill  at  Bristol,  and  of  our  later  talks,  saunterings, 
and  rambles,  in  St.  Bride's  Bay.  It  is  curious,  and  almost 
strange,  to  think  how  differently  we  are  now  situated,  in  this 
great  triangle — ^Westem  "Wales,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol.  I 
often  regret  this  prodigious  dislocation.  But  it  is  the  dis- 
position made  by  rrovidence,  and  we  have  each  and  all  our 
respective  duties  to  perform,  faithfully  and  diligently,  where 
our  lot  is  cast.  I  hope  we  shall  all  have  to  remember,  both 
in  future  time  and  after  all  our  time  is  ended,  these  various 
stations  as  scenes  where  we  were  not  placed  in  vain ;  and 
where  we  acquired  something,  and  performed  something,  of 
never-endiDg  value,  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  I 
earnestly  wish  your  health  may  continue  uninjured  and  firm 
during  your  studious  labours, — of  your  industry  and  great 
success  m  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  cause  to  doubt; 
any  more  than  of  the  high  advantage  which  you  will  here- 
after, if  Heaven  prolong  your  life,  reap  from  your  attain- 
ments. Among  us  dissenters  (and  I  confidently  trust  you 
will  always  remain  faithful  to  the  battalion,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
B.'s  example),  there  is  no  one  thing  more  urgently  wanted 
(religion  out  of  the  question)  than  a  class  of  vigorously 
disciplined  young  scholars,  thoroughly  accomplished  in 
classical  literature  especially,  and  qualified  to  take  a 
commanding  station  in  the  higher  departments  of  education, 
— ^in  seminaries  and  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
in  those  for  the  literary  and  intellectual  discipliue  of  young 
qq2 
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preacliera, — a  greater,  and  still  greater  number  of  whom  an 
eontinuing  to  be  required,  as  religion  and  the  dissenting 
interest  are  continuing  to  extend.  And  dissent,  you  may  be 
sure,  wUl  continue  to  extend,  in  whatever  proportion  true 
religion  and  free  thinking  shall  do  so, — ^to  the  ultimate 
aboution  of  that  antichristian  nuisance,  the  established 
church.  But  we  are  hitherto  sadly  deficient  in  sound 
thorough  literary  and  mental  discipline, — ^both  our  preach- 
ers, and  the  respectable  and  partially  cultivated  portion  of 
our  body.  In  this  view,  it  is  with  extreme  gratification  thai 
I  think  of  a  few  young  men  that  I  know  or  hear  of,  and 
jrourself  as  one  of  those  few,  who  are  I  hojpe  rising  up  to 
improYe  our  condition  and  respectability,  m  co-operation 
with  others  that  will  be  gradually  added  to  the  honourable 
-fraternity.  The  need  and  importance  of  such  a  class  is 
erery  year  becondng  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  future 
year  their  value  will  be  more  justly  and  highly  estimated. 

I  am  not,  in  all  this,  assuminff  that  you  have  as  yet 
thought  with  any  considerable  definiteness  of  plans  for  your 
fiiture  life ;  and  it  is  quite  time  enough  yet.  !But  I  think  it 
is  not  impertinent  thus  early  and  strongly  to  rei>resent  to 
you,  of  what  high  account,  in  one  wide  and  most  important 
department,  such  attainments  will  be,  as  you  fo^  now  in  the 
worthy  progress  of  acquiring. — This  is,  indeed,  holding  up  a 

g respect  of  great  labour;  but  what  are  we  in  this  world  ibr, 
ut  to  labour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  in  important 
service  to  GK)d  and  mankind  ?  It  is  in  another  world  alone, 
and  on  no  fyaarer  ground,  that  we  can  eipect  to  be  happy, 
and  illuminated,  and  exalted  in  virtue,  idthout  labour,  in  thA 
painfril  and  toilsome  s6nse  of  that  word. 

Beligious  admonitions  are  too  familiar  to  my  young 
friend  to  need  that  I  should  dwell  on  them, — except  with 
tpecifie  reference  to  influences  and  temptations  from  which 
your  present  situation  may  not  be  exempt.  It  is  too  well 
Known  that  in  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and 
society  of  Scotland  there  is  a  very  pervading  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity.  I  trust  your  mind  wiR  De  most 
careftdly  guarded  against  this  mortal  contamination;  as 
well  as  against  all  that  moral  laxity  to  which  it  leads, — 
and,  indeed,  from  which  it  very  chiefly  originates.  I  hope 
in  Heaven  that  your  maahood  will  display  a  fEiithful  and 
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^radical  deyotion  to  that  whicli,  from  your  infancy,  you 
nave  beeen  instructed  to  be  the  highest  concern  of  life, — 
and  which  yeiy  few  are  deluded  and  stupified  enough  at 
the  chge  of  life,  not  to  acknowledge  to  have  been  so. 
How  many  at  last  so  acknowledge  it  with  grief  and  even 
despair!  .... 


OXZI.    TO   THS  BEY.  JOBIAH  HILL. 

Stapktofiy  March  6,  1824. 

....  The  accident  you  heard  of  was  three  or  four 
months  since:  it  was  slight,  though  it  might  have  been 
serious.  I  was  returning  from  one  of  the  lectures  with 
my  sister-in-law,  when,  a  little  on  this  side  the  turnpike 
near  Baptist  Mills,  some  boy  threw  a  squib  or  something 
of  that  kind  across  the  road,  just  under  the  noses  of  the 
horses,  which  instantly  started  off  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  reins  broke  in  the  man's  hand.  They  took  a 
sweep  to  the  off-side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  graze  the  car- 
riage hard  against  the  high  wall,  by  which  the  carriage 
was  much  d^miaged,  the  windows  broken,  and  a  piece  of 
the  glass  struck  the  side  of  my  face,  where  a  mark  is 
made,  that  will  always  remain.  The  man  threw  himself 
from  the  box,  with  the  design  to  catch  hold  of  one  of  the 
horses, — ^but  was  instantly  left  in  the  road,  and  they  gal- 
loped on  about  half  a  mile,  till  they  were  some  way  up 
the  long  ascent  of  the  Downend  road,  when  they  slackened 
to  a  slow  pace  at  last,  by  which  time  the  man  rode  up,  and 
got  before  their  heads  on  some  horse  which  he  had  seized 
at  the  door  of  an  inn.  There  was  happily  nothing  on  the 
road,  to  be  either  met  or  passed.  My  companion  was  not 
hurt  at  all,  and  the  cut  which  I  received,  though  of  some 
depth,  got  weU  in  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  an  occasion 
for  specially  acknowledging  the  care  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence. 

....  A  few  days  since  at  Strong's  Igave  half-a-crown, 
I  My  I  really  did,  for  an  old  octavo  of  Wesley  on  Original 
Sin ;  and  tlurough  about  a  hundred  pages  which  I  have 
read,  he  seems  to  me  to  talk  very  much  to  the  purpose ; 
but  what  on  such  an  estimate  of  human  nature  he  comd  do 
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with  his  Armmiamsm — ^his  sufficient  power  in  man — ^I  can- 
not diyine;  perhaps  he  will  make  it  all  plain  somewhere 
in  the  book,  which  I  mean  to  read  through,  and  perhaps 
more  than  once 


OXXn.   TO   THE   BEY.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleion,  Sept,  1,  1824. 

....  The  consequence  of  long  idleness  is  such  that  I 
am  mortified  aad  astonished  to  find  what  a  difficulty  I  have 
even  to  understand  any  thing  I  attempt  to  read  of  a  harder 
temper  than  friend  Walter  Scott's  metaphysics.  This  very 
morning,  in  trying  at  a  section  of  Lowman's  "  Bational  of 
the  Hebrew  Ritual,"  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  the  sen- 
tences again  and  again,  before  I  seemed  to  obtain  the 
smaUest  notion  of  what  it  was  all  about ;  and  not  being 
honestly  able  to  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  author,  I  was 
willing  to  divide  the  blame  between  myself,  and  the  slug- 
gish, sultry,  soporific  air  and  heat  here.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious difference  of  climate  between  here  and  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  unless,  indeed  you  have  by  this  time  experienced  a 
very  great  change  even  there.  A  glorious  season,  how- 
ever, for  the  harvest,  which  a  few  more  days  will  complete 
hereabouts. 

Among  innumerable  things  wrong  about  us,  there  has 
to-day  been  at  Downend,  one  thing  right — ^namely,  a  bap- 
tizing, of  several  persons,  including  a  man  of  very  great 
reading  and  research,  brought  up  a  churchman.  There 
never  was  an  instance,  I  believe,  of  more  deliberate  and 
conscientious  conviction,  followed  out  at  the  cost  of  an 
unmitigable  hostility  to  be  endured  from  his  relatives, 
with  whom  his  circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  him  at 
present  to  reside.  A  young  clergyman,  of  the  evangelical 
class,  with  whom  he  has  been  iutimate,  had  nearly  been 
betrayed  into  the  same  predicament,  confessuig  explicitlj 
that  he  felt  ashamed,  and  galled  in  his  conscience,  in  the  act 
of  sprinkling  [infants],  and  calling  it  baptism;  but,  most 
opportunely  and  luckily,  he  has  been  saved  from  plimging 
into  the  water  by  the  intervention  of  a  young  lady,  of  good 
fortune,  and  high  church  temperament. 
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OXXIII.    TO  THE   KEY.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

1824. 
....  It  occurs  to  me  after  each  time  of  seeing  you,  to 
wonder  how  silent  you  are  about  the  "Life  of  Eichard" 
[Baxter].  I  suspect  vou  are  by  degrees  giving  up  the 
design,  any  further  than  the  compiktion  for  Edwards's 
edition  of  the  "Works.  And  to  be  sure,  whenever  one  looks 
into  one  of  his  polemical  things,  one  thinks  you  are  right. 
I  do  not  see  how  less  than  a  great  part  of  a  diligent  life 
could  suf&ce  to  make  out  any  tolerable  scheme  and  history 
of  his  opinions  and  controversies.  And  something  of  that 
sort  would  seem  to  be  required,  in  a  grand,  comprehen* 
sive,  well  digested,  and  mial  exhibition  of  his  life  and 
character.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  this 
would  take,  where  can  mortal  patience  be  found  to  work 
out  such  a  historical  analysis?  And  indeed,  after  all, 
what  would  be  the  benefit  of  it  ?  A  boundless,  endless 
maze  and  wilderness  of  debatings,  projectings,  schemings 
and  dreamings,  about  churches,  and  their  constitutions 
and  their  government ;  about  arrangements  for  union,  and 
terms  of  communion; — the  numberless  polemical  notices 
which  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  take  of  all  the 
petty  and  spiteful  cavillers  of  his  time; — ^the  hasty  pro- 
ductions of  an  over-officious  zeal  to  set  every  body  right 
about  every  actual  or  possible  thing ; — ^the  attenuated,  and 
infinitely  multiplex  argumentations,  in  the  manner  of  the 
schoolmen,  about  trivial  niceties  in  theological  doctrine ; — 
and  above  all,  the  ever-renewed  and  fruitless  toils  to  work 
out  a  tertium  quid  from  the  impossible  combination  of  two 
opposite  systems  of  theology; — ^what,  I  repeat,  would  be 
the  use  of  attempting  to  find  or  make  a  biographical  road 
through  this  vast  chaos  ?  .  .  .  . 


CXXrV.   TO  THE  EDITOB. 
[On  a  MS.  Translation  of  Pascal's  Thoughts.] 

1824. 
Mx  DEAB  Sib, — ^I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  bold  liberty 
I  have  taken,  in  making  so  many  exceptions  and  sugges- 
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tions.  I  have  done  it  as  a  kind  of  sample  of  the  manner 
in  which  (reviews  excepted)  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
trayerse  my  own  matters  of  composition. 

You  will  perceiye,  that  I  would  sometimes  adhere  more 
exactl^r  than  you  always  do  to  the  turn  of  expression  in 
the  original ;  but  I  cannot  be  at  all  sure,  that  a  perfect 
master  of  both  the  languages,  would  not  in  some  instanceB 
pronounce  this  nunctinous  and  slayish.  There  is^  how- 
eyer,  so  much  of  the  mmd  of  Pascal  ofben  shown  in  the 
yery  cast  of  his  expression,  that  one  would  wish  to  keep 
as  near  it  as  possiole.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  here 
and  there  such  a  parsimony  of  words,  and,  we  must  eyen 
say,  such  an  obscurity,  as  to  make  it  indispensable  for 
the  translator  to  shape  the  sentence  according  to  what  he 
can  yttess  of  the  meaning. 

In  many  of  the  places  which  I  haye  noted,  you  may  see 
cause  to  retain  your  expressions  as  they  stand,  in  prefer- 
ence to  what  I  haye  yentured  to  suggest, — or  to  attempt 
some  still  different  construction.  Many  such  things  are 
matters  of  indiyidual  taste.  What  is  peculiarly  to  be 
ayoided  in  translating  Pascal,  is,  all  lengthy  formality  of 
phraseology:  he  is  an  admirable  example  to  the  contrary 
— of  a  simple,  direct  vital  manner  of  expression. 

In  any  mture  portions,  that  you  may  wish  me  to  see,  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  such  irequent  exertions.  Indeed, 
«0(/^indulgence  dictates  to  desist, — as  I  nnd  that  seyeral 
whole  days  hardly  suffice  for  this  sort  of  examination  of 
two  or  three  sheets.  I  will  only  trouble  you  so  far  as  to 
make,  in  passiog,  some  slight  note  of  indication  where  any 
thing  strikes  me  as  particularly  descrying  of  another  trial 
of  your  mind  and  hand.  Yours  yery  truhr, 

J.  P. 


CXXy.    TO  THB  BEy.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Siapleton^  Feb,  25, 1825. 

....  I  was  pleased  that  your  own  acquaintance  with 

Saunders,  and  Catherine's  with  his  daughter,  contributed 

to  give  an  interest  to  what  I  wrote  respecting  the  latter. 

My  interference  in  her  case  did  not  inyolye  a  great  deal  of 
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"wloAt  could  strictly  be  called  "  painfiil."  The  wann  regard 
entertained  for  each  other  by  the  preceptor  and  the  pupil, 
and  the  pupil's  candour,  inteUigence,  ana  serious  intentness 
on  the  great  subject,  imparted  quite  a  prevailing  character 
of  pleasure  to  the  office,  though  necessarily  it  was  pleasure 

of  a  pensive  quali^ To  me  this  concern,  and  its 

departed  object,  will  be  an  interesting  remembrance  as  long 
as  I  live. 

....  The  late  grand  parliamentary  debate, — did  you 
take  any  considerable  interest  in  that  huge  contest  ?  It 
was  the  most  athletic  strife  that  has  occurred  for  many 
years  past,  in  that  St.  Stephen's  prize-ring.  We  here  read 
almost  the  entire  of  the  four  nights'  debate,  as  given  at 
vast  length  in  the  IHmes  paper.  We  admired  ezceedinffly 
the  mighty  power  and  promptitude  of  mind  displayed  oy 
the  great  chiefs  in  the  warfare.  Flunkett's  speech  was  a 
fine  exhibition  of  large  and  commanding  intellect ;  Tier- 
ne^'s,  the  happiest  possible  rally  of  keen  exposure  and 
satiric  ridicule.  For  fierce,  vengeful,  and  irresistible 
assault,  Brougham,  stands  forth  the  foremost  man,  I  take 
it,  in  all  this  world.  It  is  exquisitely  gratifying  to  see 
how  his  javelins  fly  at  the  time-servers  and  the  scouxi- 
drels.  .  .  . 


CXXVl.    TO  THE  BDITOB. 

1825. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — 1£  the  alternative  were  to  be  hanged, 
I  could  make  you  no  satis&ctory  answer.  Be  thaimiil 
that  you  are  not  in  my  shoes.  "  Work  double  tides !"  I 
feel  at  this  very  hour  so  unwell  that  I  cannot  work  at  all ; 
so  that  I  have  Deen  forced  to  relinquish  a  subject  that  I  had 
thought  a  little  of  for  Thursday's  lecture,  and  must  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  vamping  up  an  old  sermon  for 
the  purpose. 

I  now  feel  that  it  will  be  totally  impossible  for  me  to  do 
any  thing  at  all,  of  any  kind,  for  Pascal ;  any  thing  that 
could  be  completed  within  less  than  three  motUhSy  at  the 
least.  I  am  not  more  sure  that  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
than  that  I  should  utterly  sink  under  any  attempt  at  forcing 
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m jself  to  write  at  tlie  rate  of  so  much,  or  any  thing  near  bo 
mujch  as  one  printed  f  age  per  day.  This  is  no  pretence  or 
eyasion.  I  never  write  as  much  as  one  such  page  of  com- 
position, properly  so  called,  without  becoming  faint  and 
fiicklj.  My  knees  have  literally  trembled  under  me  all  tiiis 
day,  in  consequence  of  rather  a  hard  effort  during  part  of 
the  preceding  day.  When  I  do  nothing  for  a  while,  I,  like 
a  child,  forget  to  anticipate  how  the  case  will  be  when  I 
really  shall  endeavour  to  do  something.  And  in  such  a 
season  I  innocently  say,  I  hope  to  do  so  and  so  ;  and  thus 
I.  was  betrayed  to  fancy  I  could  do  something  for  Pascal, 
perhaps  by  the  time  oiyov/r  completion  of  the  undertaking* 
%ut  when  I  do  attempt  any  thing,  then  comes  again  the 
old  consequence,  and  my  wonder  at  myself  that  I  could 
have  been  so  thoughtless,  so  little  taught  by  experience, 
as  to  expect  and  engage  to  do  any  thing.  I  deplore  botii 
my  imbecility  (of  body  and  mind),  and  my  folly  in  making 
any  kind  of  engagements  in  forgetfulness  of  my  past  miser- 
able experience.  ...  It  is  the  plain,  unfortunate  truth  that 
I  cannot  write,  otherwise  than  a  very  small  paragraph  or 
two,  at  long  intervals ;  that  is,  cannot  without  being  made 
quite  ill. 

As  to  Doddridge,  after  throwing  aside  two  or  three 
several  little  lots  of  material,  which,  in  succession,  I  had 
meant  for  that  article,  I  am  trying  to  do  something  in  a 
different  way ;  and  am  doing  most  tamely  and  inefficiently. 
....  I  had  better  have  proceeded  with  what  I  was  at 
first,  or  at  second,  about;  for  then  it  would  have  been 
done  long  since.  But  it  is  of  no  use  even  to  reproach 
myself.  .  .  . 


oxxvrr.  to  the  ebt.  josiah  hill. 

April,  1825. 
Mt  deab  Sib,  ....  I  am  sometimes  very  much  dis* 
posed  to  murmur,  that  the  little  I  can  do  towards  any  sort 
of  usefulness  being  entirely  in  the  intellectual  way,  the 

♦  The  translation  of  Pascal's  Thoughts,  referred  to  in  this  and  a  pre- 
ceding letter  (p.  455),  has  since  been  published,  with  an  Introductorr 
Essay  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor. 
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doing  it  should  be  bo  slow,  and  irksome,  and  painful,  and  even 
physically  injurious,  an  operation.  Some  of  the  workmen 
m  the  thinlong-shop  can  do  about  their  best  with  a  great 
degree  of  facility  and  despatch ;  can  bring  thoughts  and 
put  them  into  sentences  about  twenty  times  as  fast  as  I 
ever  could.  In  m^  case,  old  practice  has  not  given  the 
smallest  advantage  in  point  of  facility.  Eather,  I  think  of 
the  two,  it  has  left  the  business  still  more  slow  and  laborious 
than  even  formerly ;  so  that  my  aversion  to  the  employ- 
ment has  continually  increased.  And  yet  something  like 
a  sense  of  duty  to  be  trying  at  it  has  continued  to  haunt 
and  disturb  me.  But  advancing  age,  and  invincible  ill 
health  (a  health  which  suffera  peculiarly  under  this  kind  of 
labour),  certify  me  that  I  can  never  now  accomplish  much. 
I  will  console  myself  with  hoping  that  what  has  been  done, 
with  any  little  more  that  I  may  be  able  to  do,  will  not 
leave  me  altogether  under  the  censure  of  having  lived  in 
vain, 

Notwithstanding  the  fatiguing  employment  I  have  men-r 
tioned,*  I  was  tempted,  after  I  saw  you  last,  to  impose  on 
myself  a  little  extra  task, — ^that  of  putting  in  the  shape  of 
a  para^aph  or  two,  for  my  next  letter  to  your  worship, 
the  topic  of  our  debate  that  evening  in  Mrs.  F 's  par- 
lour ;  not  so  much,  however,  on  your  account  (you  are,  I 
verily  believe,  nearly  of  the  same  opinion),  but  to  aid  my 
own  wretched  memory,  by  collecting  into  a  narrow  space, 
— ^into  a  focus,  as  it  were,  the  particulars  constituting  the 
argument.  Partly  from  having,  unfortunatelv,  always  de- 
clmed  the  hardship  of  disciplining  my  thougMs  to  system 
and  method,  and  purtly  from  this  miserable  want  of  memory, 
the  case  is  with  me,  that  whenever  I  attempt  to  argue  a  point, 
I  have  always  to  cast  about  to  think  of  something  at  the 
time, — ^always  to  begin  anew,  much  as  if  I  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  matter  ^fore.  To  be  sure,  if  there  be  any 
question,  for  the  disposal  of  which  there  are  obvious  and 
plentiful  resources  at  hand  any  where,  at  any  time,  inde- 
pendently of  such  previous  adjustment  of  the  materials  of 
argument,  it  is  that  respecting  your  notable  Arminian 
tenet  a  mffUient  grace  and  power  (I  suppose  I  may  so  ex- 
press it),  in  possession  of  all  men  for  their  conversion. 
*  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress. 
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Yet  I  think,  I  will,  one  of  these  days,  try  to  put  in  the 
fewest  words,  the  appeal  to  fact.  And  then  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  next  time,  but  to  amuse  myself  in  observing 
the  manner  in  which  you  play  and  quirk  about,  in  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  a  point  of  tne  Methodist  creed  wiiich  you 
do  not  believe,  but  dare  not  disown.  .  .  . 


OXXYHI.   TO   THE  BET.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Siapletan,  June  10,  1825. 
....  You  may  chance  to  have  heard,  or  seen  some  news- 
paper notice,  of  Dr.  Eyland's  death.  After  several  months 
of  slow  and  gradual  deterioration,  he  sank  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  He  was  sensible  to  the 
end ;  but  was  so  oppressed  by  debility  and  laborious  breath- 
ing during  the  last  few  days,  that,  to  the  regret  of  his 
friends,  he  was  unable  to  hold  any  material  communications 
with  them.  Most  of  what  he  said  was  in  the  form  of  pious 
ejaculation,  mingled  with  the  natural  expressions  of  suffer- 
ing. The  fiineiul  was  very  solemn  in  effhct  as  well  as  show. 
The  public  exercise  was  shared  by  Hughes,  Birt,  and  ito- 
berts.  Hall  yielded  to  the  "  church's"  solicitation  to  come 
to  preach  the  j^eral  sermon  last  Sunday.  It  ended  vnth  a 
long  and  eloquent  eulogium  of  Dr.  E.,  conceived  with  great 
discrimination,  and  not  much  exaggerated.  He  has  con- 
sented to  publish  it.  Dr.  B.  was,  indeed,  a  most  admirable 
man  in  all  sorts  of  goodness.  You  hope  his  '^  creed  has 
been  pardoned  him."  If  it  needed  pardon,  it  was  a  sin; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  hope  for  the  pardon  of  Hn 
not  repented  of  and  renounced.  In  this  predicament  was  the 
guiLt  of  Dr.  E.  as  to  his  creed.  I  assure  you  he  did  not,  he 
really  did  not,  chant,  by  way  of  recantation,  the  pious  and 
humble  strain  of  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  your  Israel, — 

''Take  back  my  interest  in  the  Lamb, 
Unless  the  Saviour  died  for  all." 

....  I  suppose  you  will  be  here  a  week  at  least,  at  tbe 
conference  time I  like  you  Methodists  better,  pro- 
bably, than  does  any  other  so  sterling  a  Galvinist. 
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CXXIX.  TO  THB  XDITOB. 

SiapleUm,  OeU  1825. 
....  Almost  every  time  I  liave  seen  the  old  ensmy  in 
Clare  Street,  he  has  expressed  his  regret  at  the  loss  of  you, 
In  a  similar  way  to  what  is  sometimes  seen  in  other  beasts 
of  prey,  he  seems  to  have  undergone  that  queer  change  of 
feeling,  that  instead  of  regarding  you  as  something  to  be 
devoured,  he  has  come  to  feel  all  the  dispositions  of  a  friend. 
My9elf  I  fear  he  regards  still  in  the  old  natural  relation,  for 
latterly  he  has  once  and  again  bitten,  and  with  no  gentle 
and  playful  use  of  the  fmgs.  Some  notion  of  the  ferocity 
and  violence,  and  of  the  painful,  and  costly,  and  tedious, 
process  of  cure  (if  ever  cured),  may  be  formed  from  the 
naming  of  such  things  as — Brunck's  Sophocles,  Burmann's 
Ovid,  Milton's  book,  Schleusner's  Lexicon  (the  new  4to 
edit.),  Lizars's  Anatomy,  not  to  mention  a  nimiber  of  minor 
things.  I  hesitated  and  demurred,  wished  myself  a  hundred 
leagues  out  of  the  way  of  the  temptation,  was  self-rid- 
monished  and  self-reproached,  but — ^but — ^the  two  fine  clas- 
sics might  never  oflrer  themselves  so  favourably  again — of 
the  4to,  Schleusner,  there  were  but  few  copies  professedly) 
printed,  and  the  larger  type  was  very  desirable;  Molton's 
book  was  expressly  bespoken  before  the  scandalous  exorbit« 
ance  of  the  price  was  Known,  or  could  be  anticipated ;  and 
JAzars — ^I  was  for  the  moment  just  simply  insane,  from  the 
pleasure  of  having  just  got  out  of  the  Glasgow  job,  and 
thinking  what  a  considerable  (to  me  considerable)  handful 
of  pence  I  should  get  for  having  done  it.  But  venly,  I  not 
only  mean  to  sin  no  more  at  any  such  rate,  or  anything  ap* 
preaching  to  it,  but  believe  I  never  shall.  Literally  my 
blood  is  kept  warm  by  my  being  mad  every  day,  ten  times  a 
day,  to  see  the  costly  and  (to  me)  useless  piles  and  ranges 
of  them  about  this  room ;  to  think  what  monejr  has  thus,  for 
twenty  years,  been  swallowed  in  an  unproductive  substance, 
in  many  parts  of  it  now  vastly'  depreciated ;  in  the  finer  ar- 
ticles of  it  constantly  subject  to  injury  from  damp  and 
sundry  other  causes  ;  the  whole  destined,  one  of  these  days, 
to  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  with  a  vast  loss ;  and  the  whole 
foolish  process  of  accumulation  having  actually  and  literally 
kept  me,  all  the  time  in  a  difficulty,  not  seldom  a  hard  one, 
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of  ''  maJemg  both  &nds  meet^    This  last  evil  has,  sometimes, 
been  so  sensible,  that  if  my  good  wife  were  not  the  most 
indulgent  woman,  about,  in  lEhgland,  I  should  have  heard 
lectures,  many  and  long,  and  pronounced  in  no  middle-voice 
emphasis.     Besides  all  which,  it  has  a  thousand  times  oc- 
curred to  me,  with  no  gentle  reproach  of  conscience,  how 
much  good,  absolute  and  certain,  and  of  the  best  kinds, 
might  hare  been  done  by  the  expenditure,  in  charity,  of  but 
a  minor  part  of  what  a  rigid  domestic  economy  has  left  it 
just  possible  to  divert  to  the  useless  operation  of  amassing 
never-to-be-read  books.     My  dear  sir,  I  have  gone  into  this 
mortifying  self-exposure  with  an  honest  wish  to  warn  you 
against  such  folly.     We  have  often  made  smart  plea.santry 
of  the  subject — ^but  really  and  truly  I  am  this  time  quite 
serious  and  in  earnest  to  warn  you  of  the  danger,  and 
against  the  guilt;  for  that  I  feel  to  be  the  right  word  in  my 
own  case.    A  man  of  very  narrow  means,  as  mine  have 
always  been  (contrary  to  what  I  have  heard,  is  sometimes 
reputed),  has  no  moral  right  to  indulge  so  expensive  a  taste. 
Ta%te^  I  have  said ;  for  with  me  it  has  never  been,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  vanity  or  ostentation,  nor  any  passion  or 
fancy  for  making  a  librarg,  but  merely  the  attraction,  indi- 
vidually and  in  detail,  of  one  fine  or  valuable  book,  and  then 
another.* 

About  the  Glasgow  job  I  have  not  heard  or  seen  one 
word  since  I  sent,  some  month  or  six  weeks  since,  the  con- 
cluding paged  of  MS.  .  »  .  .  Whenever  it  comes  to  my  hands 
I  shall  be  afraid  to  look  into  it,  from  the  strong  impression 
I  have  in  its  disfavour ;  it  having  been  all  written  invUd 
Minervd  (as  was  once  the  phrase),  and  the  sight  of  the 

*  ''In  recollection  of  your  having  been  on  the  point  of  teHing 

about  a  twelve  guinea  book  in  connexion  with  such  a  poor  fellow  as  I  Am, 
I  meant  and  foigot,  particularly  to  request  you  not  to  say  any  word  in  his 
hearing  about  such  a  bad  story.  Such  a  thing  would  give  hun  (and  ar^ 
one  who  does  not  understand  the  operation  of  the  book-collecting  n^alady^ 
the  impression  that  I  must  be  either  rich  or  stark  mcuL  The  iatter  is  just 
the  plain  truth  but  one  does  not  want  it  to  be  proclaimed^  especially  in  the 
careless  dashing  manner  in  which  he  might  happen  to  mention  it.  Bat 
perhaps  about  as  probable  an  interpretation  might  be,  that  I  have  plenty 
of  money y  which  is  sadly  untrue.  My  book-buying,  year  after  year,  has 
been  the  imprudence  of  a  poor  man,  instead  of  the  liberal  indulgence  of  a 
rich  one.  It  has  put  me  in  downright  straits,  a  hundred  times  over — and 
two  hundred  to  that." — Mr,  Foster  to  the  Rev,  W,  Anderson* 
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proof  sheets  not  having  at  all  brightened  my  previous  esti- 
mate. It  was  a  doleful  sojourn  in  an  indefimte  region  of 
common-place. 


OZXX.   TO   MBS.   HAIinirAH  MOBE. 

Siapleion,  near  Bristol. 

Deab  Madam, — ^I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  requesting  your  acceptance  of  a  new  copy  of  an  old 
and  common  book,  on  account  of  the  piece  prefixed  to  this 
edition  of  it,  had  not  Mr.  Cottle  told  me,  that  such  a  liberty 
had  been  taken  by  the  writers  of  some  of  the  essays  accom- 
panying the  late  reprints  at  Glasgow,  of  a  number  of  other 
old  books. 

I  am  aware  that  the  vast  accumulation  on  your  premises, 
of  the  productions  of  contemporary  book-makers,  must  have 
suggested  to  you  the  idea  of  the  comfortable  provision  you 
will  have,  of  materials  for  lighting  your  fires,  in  case  of  any 
scarcity  of  chips  or  shavings.  But  on  the  supposition  that 
you  will  order  them  to  be  taken  for  that  use  in  the  order  of 
time,  that  is,  of  their  dates,  I  may  venture  to  calculate  on  a 
considerable  term  of  exemption  for  this  volume ;  and  may 
even  hope  for  it  an  extension  of  that  term  by  way  of  special 
favour,  on  account  of  so  minor  a  part  of  it  being  the  work 
of  any  other  than  the  excellent  Doddridge. 

If  I  could  be  confident  on  reckoning  on  any  decay  of 
memory  in  such  a  veteran,  I  should  not  be  doin^  wisely  in 
taking  this  opportunity  of  recalling  to  your  recoUection,  by 
confessing  my  sius  against,  I  must  not  say  courtesy,  but 
even  all  civility,  propriety,  and  decorum ;  in  having  received, 
in  former  years,  presents  of  copies  of  several  of  your  own 
valuable  works,  without  returning  so  much  as  a  line  of 
acknowledgment.  I  wish  I  could  find  any  better  extenua- 
tion than  to  say,  that  in  each  instance  I  really  did  feel 
grateful,  and  very  greatly  flattered ;  that  I  intended  writing 
soon  to  say  so ;  that  a  sad  habit  of  procrastinating  all  things, 
deferred  it  till  I  became  ashamed  to  write  at  all ;  and  that 
then  I  said  to  myself  ia  excuse,  Mrs.  More  is  necessarily 
quite  certain,  without  being  told  it,  that  I,  with  every  intel- 
hgent  reader  of  her  works,  hold  them  and  thdor  author  in 
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high  respect  and  admiration,  and  will  be  sure  that  I  value 
as  I  oiighty  these  personal  tokens  of  her  Mendlj  remem- 
brance. 

There  occurred  one  circumstance,  now  manj  years  past, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  render  it  indispensable  on  m/ 
own  account,  however  otherwise  superfluous .  to  you,  to 
eonvej  to  you  some  brief,  but  strong  expression,  of  my  high 
and  inyariable  respect,  if  I  had  not  become  informed,  tiut 
a  suspicion,  excited  in  your  mind  against  me,  had  been 
obyiated;  I  am  referring  to  what  you  may  have  probably 
dismissed  from  your  memory — the  appearance  of  an  unac- 
countably captious  article  in  the  Eclectic  Beview.  No  one 
could  be  more  surprised  and  displeased  at  that  article  than 
myself;  and  I  am  confident,  that  firom  no  quarter  did  the 
ecutor  receive  a  more  speedy  and  indignant  reprehension. 

In  common  with  all  the  true  friends  of  refigion  and  the 
improvement  of  the  age,  I  am  ^tified  to  think  to  what  an 
extraordinary  length  the  soverei^  Disposer  of  our  allotment 
on  earth  has  protracted  your  life  ana  eminent  usefuhiess. 
It  is  very  pleasing  to  hear,  that  you  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable alleviation  of  infirmity  and  illness.  Deeply  grate- 
ful as  you  must  be,  for  having  been  appointed  so  long  to 
prosecute,  with  success,  so  important  an  employment,  ^oa 
will  wait,  with  calm  acquiescence  and  cheerful  anticipation, 
the  hour  when  the  great  Master  shall  call  his  servant  to  his 
presence  and  her  eternal  reward.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
With  the  highest  respect  and  regard. 

Your  fiiend  and  servant, 

J.  EOSTSB. 


OXZXI.  TO  B.   STOKES,  ESQ. 

Stapleton,  January  6,  1826. 
.  .  .  Another  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  before  I  could 
write  two  lines,  namely,  that  since  I  was  with  you,  you  will 
have  had  very  different  concerns  on  your  hands  from  any 
little  matters  of  manuscripts  and  books,  that  is,  the  fright* 
ful  disorder  and  crash  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
system.  It  is  quite  dreadful  to  hear  of  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  disaster  from  every  side.    And  it  is  too  much 
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to  bope  that  70a  will  not,  in  spite  of  the  general  caution 
and  safety  of  your  manngement,  have  incurred  some  portion 
of  a  mischief  so  widely  spread,  and  affecting  every  place. 
All  I  canventure  to  hope  is,  that  your  share  may  be  com- 
paratively small,  even  among  those  Welsh,  whose  banks  (a 
number  of  them)  will  have  been  swept  down  by  the  torrent. 
....  It  is  truly  a  wretched  state  of  things  to  have  been 
suddenly  fallen  into  by  a  nation  which  was  beginning  to 
exult  in  its  returning  prosperity,  which  was  boasted  of  by 
its  governors  as  surpassmg  almost  all  former  example. — But 
that  such  a  catastrophe  eoidd  take  place  proves  tne  prodi- 
gious rottenness  of  the  system, — and  that  some  such  event 
.  was  really  quite  neceuary  to  happen,  to  prevent  the  con- 
cealed mischief  from  becoming  wider  and  more  pernicious 
stilL  As  to  the  country  banks  especially,  it  has  long 
strud^  the  apprehension  of  every  man  of  sense,  that  their 
endless  multiplication,  without  check  or  known  limits  to 
their  issue,  was  a  most  flagirant  mischief  to  the  community  ; 
not  only  as  putting  property  every  where  in  hazard,  but  as 
continujsdly  affecting  and  mbifying  the  very  standard  of 
vahte  throughout  the  nation. — ^At  a  heavy  cost  a  ^at  ulti- 
mate benefit  will  have  been  gained  by  the  breakmg  up  of 
this  vile  system,  and  by  the  discredit  and  intimidation  which 
will,  for  a  long  time,  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  renewal 
to  any  thing  approaching  to  the  same  iniquitous  extent. 


CXtxn.  TO  THS  BXy.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleioriy  March  22,  1826. 
Mt  deab  Sib, — It  is  most  distressing  to  hear  what 
James  has  suffered,  and  to  think  what  it  is  too  probable  he 
is  suffering  still.  And  I  can  in  a  measure,  but  truly  a  very 
imperfect  one,  conceive  what  Mrs.  Hill  and  you  must  have 
suffered,  in  apprehension,  and  in  the  most  painful  sympathy. 
How  little  (it  has  often  occurred  to  my  thoughts)  was  so 
melancholy  a  dispensation  anticipated  in  the  lively  and 
delightful  days  and  weeks  which  I  spent  with  your  family  at 
Litue.  Haven,  with  James  as  one  of  the  most  animated  and 
animating  spirits  in  the  society !  while  every  hope,  of  both 
his  affectionate  relatives  and  his  admiring  fnend,  calculated 

VOL.  I.  H   H 
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on  him  as  rising  up,  with  the  finest  endowments^  to  be  an 
enlightened  and  estimable  man,  and  to  act  a  valuable  and 
honourable  part  in  this  mortal  life.  And  most  unwilling  am 
I  to  admit  the  feeling  that  the  saying  this  is  an  implication 
that  such  hope  is  to  be  surrendered.  I  still  remember  there 
is  One  with  whom  "  all  things  are  possible.*' — And  at  the 
same  time,  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  my  dear  and  most  excel- 
lent friend,  Mrs.  Hill,  have  the  most  firm  and  assured  belief 
that  this  Almighty  and  infinitely  beneficent  Power  will  do 
ail  things  right.  If  it  should  be  the  heavenly  Father's  good 
pleasure  that  you  are  thus  prematurely  to  lose  the  object  of 
so  much  affection  and  fond  anticipation,  you  know  ne  has 
such  reasons  for  it,  that  if  they  could  be  mlly  and  inteUigi- 
bly  revealed  to  you,  you  would  say,  with  cordial  acquies- 
cence, "  It  is  well ;  thy  will  be  done !"  You  know  that  this 
is  so.  Think  what  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is,  in  affliction, 
to  know  this  for  an  absolute  truth, — ^to  know,  that  if  you 
could  have  God*s  own  wisdom  to  judge  of  the  entire  case, 
you  would  will  exactly  what  he,  in  the  issue  of  his  present 
dispensation,  will  manifest  that  he  has  willed.  .  .  . 

It  is  consolatory  to  hear  that  under  his  long  and  severe 
sufferings  he  has  displayed  a  submission  and  patience 
worthy  of  one  who  knows  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and 
merciral  Disposer.  I  hope  he  will  receive  every  consolatory 
aid,  to  sustain  him  through  whatever  that  sovereign  Dis- 
poser has  appointed  yet  to  await  him :  and  I  pray,  and  con- 
fidently trust  in  the  Divine  mercy,  that  this  most  painful 
disciplme  may  be, made  most  salutary,  infinitely  so,  to  the 
immortal  spirit,  whether  the  Lord  of  life  ana  death  has 
determined  to  restore  him  to  health,  or  to  call  him  to  his 

Eresence.  I  would  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to 
im,  with  every  expression  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  and 
every  wish  for  his  welfare.  How  little,  alas !  can  all  such 
expressions  do  to  alleviate  affliction  like  his!  but  I  pray 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  favour  of  Him  who  can  alleviate  all 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  turn  them  into  a  cause  of  joy, 
here  and  hereafter.  I  can  only  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Hfll 
the  support  and  blessing  of  the  same  almighty  Eriend, — 
a  resource  of  which  you  know  by  experience  the  value.  I 
would  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  my  friend  Catherine, 
and  to  our  friend  John  when  you  write  to  him.     My  good 
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wife  wishes  me  to  express  her  most  friendly  sympathy  and 
kindest  regards.  Our  boy  is  still  in  a  delicate,  precarious 
state,  but  rather  a  little,  we  hope,  mending.  I  cannot  urge 
you  to  write  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  care,  and  with 
aU  your  diyersified  public  business  also  pressing  on  your 
time;  you  know  wlmt  a  welcome  thing  it  will  be  to  hear 
from  you,  wheneyer  you  can  divert  a  little  time  and  com- 
posure to  such  an  occupation. 

Yours,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

J.  FOSTEB. 


CXXXIII.  TO  THE   BEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

StafUUm,  May^  1826. . 
I  will  presume  there  is  no  need  of  professions, — ^to  the 
effect  that, — "  this  long  silence  has  in  no  degree  partaken 
of  forgetfblness,  indifference,"  &c.,  no ;  it  has  been  owing 
to  a  paralytic  affection  of  my  right  hand, — ^an  affection, 
however,  which  I  never  feel  but  when  I  should  take,  or 
attempt  to  take,  a  pen.  In  such  case  there  is  some  mys- 
terious arrest  on  its  power ;  but  lay  down  or  let  alone  the 
pen,  and  I  should  not  be  sensible  that  any  thing  at  fdl  ails 
the  limb.  There  are,  nevertheless,  rare  and  unaccountable 
intervals  of  this  peculiar  disorder ;  and  I  seize  one  of  them 
to  make  an  essay  at  this  sheet. 

The  information  respecting  friend  James  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  more  favourable  than  previous  accounts  had  led 
me  to  fear  the  sequel  was  to  prove.  And  I  am  indulging 
an  assurance  that  the  advancmg  fine  season  is  every  ^  week 
bringing  some  small,  but  valuable  and  promising  addition 
to  hu  recovery  toward  health.  Nothing,  at  the  same  time, 
but  such  a  fatality  as  I  have  been  lamenting  woidd  have 
prevented  me  from  long  since  writing  for  information,  and 

m  acknowledgment  of  your  last  friendly,  brief  communica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  preceding  one.  The  envelope  of  the 
newspaper  was  legible  but  in  part.    I  could  make  out  that 

Vou  fltill  felt  great  anxiety  respecting  James ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  some  lines  on  the  topic  of  lau^tions  con- 
fenred  on  a  certain  "Essay,"  were  as  dearly  visible  as  ever 
was  Ballantyne's  typography,— just  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  preserve  conspicuously  th^  sentence 
H  H  2 
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adapted  to  cherish  in  me  the  eyil  principle  of  yanily.  To 
be  praised  by  **  Heads  of  Houses,"  bj  college  tutors,  and 
by  poets ! — do  you  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  take 
some  pains  in  finishing  the  composition, — ^that  caie  of 
elaboration  on  which  you  have  sometimes  condescended  to 
confer  your  rather  scornful  compassion?  As  a  set-ofi^ 
however,  to  such  fume  of  Arabia,  there  has  not  been,  as 
fiir  as  I  am  aware  (with  the  single  exception  of  old  friend 
the  Eclectic),  one  word  of  notice  in  any  of  the  hundred 
printed  vehicles  of  contemporary  criticism.  You  will 
believe  me,  I  hope,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  quarrel  with 
any  of  them  on  this  account.  I  am  about  beginning  to  try 
whether  I  can  do  another  small  piece  of  work  for  the  same 
employers.  They  fancy  that  I  have  been  at  it  for  a  consi- 
deiable  time ;  and  I  have  been  too  much  ashamed  of  my 

dilatoriness  to  undeceive  them 

I  should  like  vastly  to  know  the  whole  in  and  out  of 
your  Liverpool  station ;  I  mean  as  to  how  it  accommodates 
itself  to  the  dispositions,  habits,  tastes,  and  likings  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill.  I  have  noticed  how  very  taciturn  you  are 
on  this  whole  subject.  And  my  faith  or  presumption  in 
the  matter  is  inclined  to  coincide  with  that  of  some  of 
your  Bristol  friends  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
do  not  like  Liverpool  at  all.  They  (the  Bristol  Mends) 
are  beginning  (or  they  pretend  so)  to  be  looking  forward 
toward  the  time  when  the  solemn  and  inviolable  laws  of 
the  ''  Celestial  Empire  "  (for  the  Methodists  are  the  Chinese 
of  the  Christian  tnbes)  will  permit  our  old  friends  to  take 
the  other  turn  in  the  Bristol  station.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  you  cannot  come  just  at  this  juncture  to  preserve  tiie 
perfect  inte^ty  of  this  province  of  that  empire, — to  pre- 
vent some  threatened  desertions  across  its  sacred  connne, 
perpetrated  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  Broad- 
mead.    Mr.  — ,  I  am  told,  is  renegade Mrs.  — — 

told  me  lately  that,  much  as  she  is  sorry  and  reluctant  to 
act  in  contravention  to  her  worthy  husband's  will,  she  shall 
often  be «  de&ulter  in  ecclesiastical  allegiance  ....  HaA 
appears  to  be  highly  satisfied,  and  even  gratified,  with  his 
tnuisfer.  By  degrees  one  has  come  to  understand  the 
combination  of  motives  which  determined  him ;  no  one  of 
l^em  bei^g  singly  very  strong,  but  the  whole  together 
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rationally  competent  to  account  for  and  justify  the  measure, 
Excepting  two  or  tliree  Sundays  occupied  in  preaching, 
I  haye  heard  him  each  Sunday  evening,  the  evenmg  being, 
I  understand,  generaUy  the  superior  part  of  the  day.  And 
certainly,  whatever  it  be  in  point  of  religious  profit,  it  is  a 
high  intellectual  luxury ;  though  under  a  material  deduction 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing*  him.  Besides  the 
lowness  and  thickness  of  his  voice,  he  does,  I  am  sure,  and 
many  say    the    same,   articulate    more   indistinctly   than 

formerly The  place  is  kept  full  (often  not  violently 

crowded),  by  a  very  miscellaneous,  and  partly  occasioniu. 
influx  &om  the  Church,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Independents, 
and  No  Kind.  A  few  Socinians  to  complete  the  compost. 
Several  clergymen  regularly;  lately  an  Archbishop;  members 
of  Parliament  over  m)m  the  spuitual  sojourn  at  Bath ; — 
and  so  forth.  (As  to  the  Archbishop,  I  should  affix  the 
epithet  Irish,  or  you  will  not  believe  me.)  Hall  takes 
possession  this  week  of  his  house ;  one  of  a  great  nimiber 
of  newly  built  ones  on  the  road  half  a  mile  on  this  side 
Bristol :  which  house  is,  during  the  morning  part  of  the 
day,  to  be  defended  against  assault  by  (if  found  necessary) 
culverins,  carronades,  chevaux  de  frise,  bull-dogs,  and  what 
not.  But  I  predict,  that  there  will  not  be  found  wanting 
British  valour  enough,  not  unfrequently  to  dare  and  over- 
come all  these  means  and  modes  of  fortification  and  menace. 
....  Anderson  (on  easy  terms  with  Hall  for  many  years) 
will  be  far  more  of  an  intimate  vrith  him  than  any  other 
man.  He  is  a  vastly  acute  and  doggedly  intellectual  fellow, 
that  Anderson,  and  is  intrepid  enough  not  to  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  the  great  man.  I  stand  greatly  in  awe  of 
him;   but    shall  sometimes   venture  within  reach  of  his 

talons, — ^which  are  certainly  of  the  royal  tiger  kind 

He  seems  on  the  whole  ^or  he  has  not  escaped  feelings  of 
approaching  infirmity,  in  addition  to  his  old  and  invincible 
complaint),  in  a  state  of  h|alth  to  promise  many  years.; 
years,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  great  and  peculiar  usefulness, — 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  will  draw  under  his  influence  a 
hurge  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  people 
about  the  place,  especially  of  the  class  of  young,  inquisitive, 
educated  folk,  many  of  them  apt  to  be  vain  or  proud  of 
their  attainments,  and  liable  to  temptation  on  the  side 
of  Socinianism  or  scepticism 
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CXXHT.   TO   THE  BEV.  JOSIAH  HLLL. 

August  2,  1826. 

At  last  I  put  an  end  to  this  procrastination,  for  which  it 
is  of  no  use  to  saj  that  I  am  sony  and  ashamed.  Hfor 
would  I  pretend  the^mallest  excuse  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  for  a  month  past,  and  more,  sererelj  tasked 
with  compulsory  labour,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  since  a  few 
sentences  would  have  expressed  mj  deep  and  sympathizing 
interest  iu  your  sorrows.  But  m  truth  I  have  wanted 
resolution.  I  have  felt  how  impotent  must  be  all  testimonies 
of  friendly  concern  in  so  mournful  a  juncture.  I  knew  that 
the  Divine  Friend  alone  can  be  an  effectual  consoler, — and 
Ms  consolations  I  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  that  you  enjoyed, 
and  would  still  farther  enjoy. 

About,  I  think,  a  month  since  Mrs.  F kindly  sent 

me  a  letter  she  had  received  firom  Mrs.  Hill,  which  con- 
tained a  most  friendly  reference  to  me.  It  was  affecting 
to  contemplate  that  bright  and  iateresting  youth  in  the 
state  of  debility,  prostration,  and  sufiering  which  she  de- 
scribed. But  how  much  I  rejoiced, — ^and  with  feelings  of 
congratulation  to  his  affectionate  and  sorrowing  parents, — 
at  another  part  of  [the  letter]  in  which  his  piety,  his 
patience,  his  entire  resignation.  .  .  .  were  so  delightfuDy 
displayed!  What  inestimable  consolation  to  his  affectionate 
friends!  The  letter  showed  his  exhaustion  to  be  so  ex- 
treme, that  I  anticipated  his  almost  immediate  dismission 
from  the  scene  of  suffering,  and  felt  some  surprise  at  your 
letter  which  informed  me  he  was  still  detained.  And  I 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  memorable  circumstance 
of  his  pointed  and  solemn  appeal  and  questions  to  his 
brother.  Such  an  explicit  mamfestation,  such  a  prominence 
of  Christian  principle  and  faithfulness,  was  worthy  of  a  spirit 
just  ready  for  its  night  into  eternity — into  heaven. — ^At  the 
same  time,  it  could  not  but  be  a  pensive  gratification  to  me, 
that  any  of  my  writing  should  be  implicated  with  this 
impulse  of  pious  avowal,  and  zeal,  and  fraternal  affection. 
You  requested  me  to  write.  My  dear  sir,  pardon  me  that 
I  delayed,  till  the  second  letter,  with  a  black  seal,  brought 
the  evidence,  that  all  your  feelings  would  be  for  a  while 
saicred  to  the  dead  and  to  Heaven. 
I  seem  as  if  I  could  hardly  believe  it  for  a  fact,  that  my 
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animated  young  friend  will  be  seen  no  more  on  earth.  K 
I  were  at  Little  Haven,  every  spot  would  give  back  bis 
image  to  my  mind ;  with  a  frequent  return  of  the  sugges- 
tion, "  Will  he  not  come  ?  Why  is  he  not  here  P"  I  can 
imagine  there  would  at  moments  be  something  almost  like 
a  prompting  impulse  to  go  and  look  for  him,  along  the 
shore,  or  on  the  brow  of  the  diff.  How  vivid  is  my*  re- 
membrance— ^it  looks  not  like  remembrance,  hut  presence — 
of  his  elastic  spirit,  his  illuminated  look,  his  keen  argu- 
ment ! — ^in  aU  which  we  seerfed  to  foresee,  in  more  advanced 
future  years,  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  admirable  intelli- 
gence, conspicuously  superior  to  surrounding  society,  and 
as  we  hoped,  destined  to  be,  somewhere  or  other,  its  light 
and  benefactor.  But  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world 
had  a  different  appointment !  And  he  who  was  your  inter- 
esting associate,  and  so  ofben  mine,  is  now  in  the  invisible 
worl^  and  among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
But  this  was  a  wise  and  gracious  appointment.  You  are 
sure  [of  that]  amidst  all  the  regrets  which  oppress  your 
hearts,  and  for  the  present  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole 
scene  of  Life.  J3!e  who  cannot  err,  and  who  could  have  bid 
Mm  stay  on  earth,  judged  it  better  to  say  to  him,  "  Come 
up  hither."  And  how  happy  that  the  youthful  spirit  was 
willing  and  prepared  to  go !  And  think  how  delightfully, 
how  divinely  complacent  he  is  in  the  change !  Assuredly, 
if  he  might  return,  he  would  say,  with  heavenly  emotion, 
"  No,  my  heavenly  Father,  no ;  not  from  thy  presence,  for 
all  the  world  below."  But  you  will  feel  irresistible  assu- 
rance that  he  thinks  of  you  still,  with  sweet  and  never- 
.dying  affection,  and  anticipates  the  time  when  you  will  go 
to  meet  him,  where  you  will  never  more  lose  him. 

In  Mrs.  Hill's  letter,  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  see 
the  pious  resignation  with  which  she  was  enabled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Almighty  the  dear  departing  youth.  I  have 
often  admired  the  calm  fortitude  of  so  gentle  a  spirit,  and 
have  thought  how  much  cause  she  had  to  bless  God  for 
the  possession  of  the  supporting  power  of  religion.  That 
power  I  trust  you  wiU  both  effectually  feel  in  this  trying 
season.  And  also  that  every  consoling,  and  every  salutary 
and  instructive,  influence  wiU  be  granted  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  my  young  friends,  John  and  Catherine.     They 
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have,  perliaps,  neyer  before  had  placed  before  them  so  plain 
and  afiecting  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  necesssitj, 
and  sacred  efficacy  of  religion. 

....  With  respect  to  your  very  kind  invitation  to 
Little  Haven,  I  will  just  mention  the  state  of  the  case. 
On  account  chiefly  of  John's  health,  my  dear  wife  has  been 
with  him  and  the  two  younger  at  Lyme,  on  the  south  coast, 
this  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  all  the 
while.  .  .  .  Por  more  than  a  nvuith  I  have  been  in  hard  la- 
bour in  writing  a  great  deal,  in  various  shapes,  about  our 
academy, — ^in  uie  way  of  statements  and  applications  sent 
to  various  quarters  to  promote  its  interests,  &c., — so  that  a 
number  of  other  matters  of  labour  have  been  thrown  into 
grievous  arrear,  and  require  to  be  now  attended  to. — ^Hap- 
pily my  wife's  sister  C.  is  with  them, — or  it  would  have 
Deen  imperative  on  me  to  visit  them ;  for  the  situation  of 
things  is  but  a  mournful  one.  Li  one  word,  we  have  little 
reason  to  expect  «aj  other  than  a  fatal  termination  of 
John's  long  mdisposition.  It  is  decidedly  consumption, 
and  he  is  reducea  to  very  great  debility  and  emaciation, 
and  has  an  ominous  cough.  He  has  been  gradually  growing 
worse  during  the  last  half  year.  My  dear  wife  is  a  woman 
of  the  most  pensive  feelings,  though  with  all  the  fortitude 
of  reason,  aided  by  religious  thought.  But  I  fear  for  her 
oppressed  spirits.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  case  being  so,  I 
feel  that  if  I  can  leave  home  a  week  or  two,  it  is  to  Lyme 
that  I  ought  to  ^0.  They  would  feel  there  the  claim,  while 
regarding  you  with  the  very  highest  esteem,  and  taking,  as 
my  wife  does  a  very  warm  and  sympathetic  interest  in  jour 
sorrows  and  loss.  .  .  . 


OZXXY.  TO  THE  BET.  W.  AITDEBSOK. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — ^I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
had  not  a  Tacitus,  of  such  an  edition  as  to  content  you ; 
but  vexed  afterwards  that  I  should  then  and  there  have 
said  one  syllable  of  intimation  that  vou  did  not  need  to 
purchase  one, — ^as  being  sensible,  the  next  moment,  it 
might  look  so  much  like  an  air  of  having  such  affluence  of 
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books  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them  to  the  effect  of  conferring 
faoowTB  and  gratuities.  In  very  trutb  it  was  said  fiim  the 
momentary  ea^r  impulse  to  prevent  your  doing  what  you 
said  you  were  mtendmg,  that  is,  to  procure  a  Tacitus.  The 
idea  of  the  instant  was,  that  you  might  be  turning  in  at 
Strong's  for  that  purpose  the  first  time  you  should  be  going 
that  way. 

There  needs  not  one  word  to  be  said  about  this  second 
Brotier's  edition,  edited  by  himself,  with  some  additions  to 
what  was  in  his  quarto,  and  at  the  same  time  some  omis- 
sions of  what  he  thought  less  essential.  Several  years  since 
(though  previously  possessed  of  Valpy's  reprint),  I  was 
tempted  by  the  known  character  and  the  beauty  of  this, 
together  with  the  fairness  of  the  copy.  There  w&s  another 
inducement: — ^I  anticipated  the  need  of  two  good  copies 
for  the  purpose  of,  probably,  sometimes  reading  a  book  of 
Tacitus  with  the  youth — ^who  will  soon  read  no  more. — I 
do  not  wish  to  retain  in  view  what  would  be  the  constant 
memorial  of  this  vanity  and  fallacy  of  hope. 

It  was  with  a  melancholy  sentiment  that  I  lately  took  up- 
stairs and  placed  on  the  shelf  a  volume  of  Livy,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  he  had  read  with  me  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  fatal  decline.  I  looked  at  the  part  bearing  the 
marks  of  his  having  proceeded  through  it,  and  thought, 
with  deep  pensiveness, — ^^  he  will  never  more  look  on  these 
pages,  and  sentences." 

The  Tacitus,  I  observe,  I  have  long  since  taken  the  pains 
to  preserve  fit  for  use  without  binding,  by  pasting  thin 
boards  on  the  sides,  pasting  a  strip  of  strong  cloth,  and 
covering  it,  across  each  top  and  bottom,  and  writing  the 
inscription  on  the  back.  I  like  extremely  the  foreign  look 
of  this  sort  of  paper-outside. 

It  may  sometime  or  other  occur  that  a  tolerable  Latin 
Dictionary  will  be  of  opportune  service  to  a  student  in  the 
Academy,  who  may  be  ill  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  books.  Of  three  or  four  such  I  can  well  spare 
one,  which  you  will  please  to  make  this  use  of  whenever 
you  may  be  aware  of  the  proper  occasion. 

The  JDelphin  CsBsar,  too,  as  not  furnishing  any  such  help 
as  to  favour  indolence,  and  as  not  being  in  any  great  degree 
incorrect,  may  in  some  instance  or  other  be  worth  putting 
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in  the  hands  of  such  a  student — ^I  observe  I  have  JLiviei 
neatly  printed  Horace,  12mo.,  but  with  no  notes  at  all — ^if 
this  should  be  a  thing  of  any  use,  I  can  at  any  time  put  it 
in  my  pocket. — ^Yours  truly, 

J.  EoSTEfi. 


OXXXYI.  TO  HIS  soir. 

[Written  to  him  when  at  Lyme,  about  two  months  before  his  consumption 
ended  in  death  on  the  5th  of  Oct.  1826.    J.  F.] 

Mt  nsjUft  John, — For  some  weeks  I  have  had  the  in- 
tention of  writing  you  a  letter,  and  have  been  afraid  my  so 
long  omitting  to  do  so  would  seem  hardly  kind.  The  pre- 
vention has  been  &om  a  considerable  quantity  of  ol^er 
writing  of  a  laboured  and  tedious  kind,  together  with  many 
calls  into  society  which  I  could  not  well  avoid.  But  I 
think  of  you  every  day  and  hour. 

There  has  not  been  much  hereabouts  worth  telling  you, 
more  than  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  successive  letters 
to  your  mother;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  to 
convey  the  essence  of  the  admirable  sermons  of  Mr.  E[all, 
which  I  have  heard  each  Sunday  evening.  It  is  the  regret 
of  all  hearers  that  the  essence,  so  noble,  should  go  q% 
and  as  it  were  expire  and  be  lost,  like  incense  dissipated 
in  the  air; — ^lost,  that  is  to  say,  except  as  &r  as  it  is 
admitted  and  retained  for  salutary  effect  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  those  hearers.  Whether  it  he  so  retained  in  any 
of  them,  is  known  only  to  themselves  and  the  Omniscient 
Inspector. — Last  Sunday  evening,  (the  text  being  in  Ecde- 
siastes, — "There  is  a  time  for  every  purpose,  &c.,)  he 
made  his  conclusion,  with  extreme  energy,  in  urging  on 
young  persons  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  instant,  earnest 
attention  to  their  highest  interests,  with  perhaps  ten  repeti- 
tions of  the  question,  "Is  it  too  soon — ?*'  foUowe^  in 
each  sentence,  with  the  most  cogent  and  solemn  repre- 
sentation why  it  is  utot  too  soon.  One  could  have  wondered, 
while  listening,  how  it  was  possible  that  any  of  the  young 
persons  present,  of  any  thing  approaching  to  mature  years 
and  understanding,  could  put  aside,  at  the  time,  the  force 
of  the  admonition,  or  go  away  and  think  no  more  of  it.     I 
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wonder,  my  dear  John,  what  you  would  have  thoaght,  and 
how  you  would  have  felt,  if  you  had  been  there.  He 
enforced  that  in  a  season  of  health  ^^  it  is  time," — ^that  no 
time  is  to  be  lost; — with  what  augmented  emphasis  he 
mipht  have  added,  that  when  health  has  given  place  to 
sickness,  there  is  then^  with  still  more  pressing  and  invinci- 
ble evidence,  no  time  to  he  lost. 

My  imagination  is  often  with  you,  and  the  little  com- 
pany, in  your  dwelling  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  so  familiar 
to  my  mental  view.  The  most  conspicuous  and  £a.vourite 
part,  that  is  the  Cfobb^  is  now,  I  suppose,  easily  practicable 
as  a  little  walk  to  any  who  are  in  possession  of  a  little  share 
of  strength.  At  every  thought  of  that,  and  of  the  more 
distant  shore  where  the  rehcs  of  unknown  past  ages  so 
much  aboimd,  I  am  greatly  sorry  that  you  camiot  repeat  the 
little  rambles  thither  which  pleased  you  so  much  last  year. 
I  regret  to  think  how  painfully  you  must  feel  the  difference, 
especially  when  you  observe  the  two  younger  associates 
capable  of  their  former  activity  and  amusement.  You 
have  to  exercise  patience  in  being  content  with  what  you 
can  enjoy  of  the  scene,  under  the  restriction  of  your  pre- 
sent weakness,  by  sitting  on  the  bench,  floating  sometimes, 
it  seems,  on  the  sea  m  a  boat,  and  looking  from  the 
windows  on  the  great  expanse,  with  ofben  a  beautiful  sky 
and  horizon,  a  splendid  sun-setting,  and,  some  time  since, 
the  rising  moon, — ^which  last  I  never  saw  with  a  more 
beautiful  and  striking  appearance  tlian  I  remember  once  at 
Lyme. 

It  has  been  pleasing  to  hear  of  any  degree  of  alleviartion 
which  you  have  seemed  to  feel  of  your  disorder ;  and  veiy 
glad  should  I  have  been  to  hear  of  a  more  decided  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  well,  and  to  me  at  the  same  time  won- 
derful, that  the  heat,  oppressive  to  all  that  I  have  met  with, 
except  Dr.  Marsham,  has  been  so  much  attempered  to 
your  feelings.  I  would  hope  its  continuance  will  be  fiEkvour- 
able  to  your  regaining  some  little  increase  of  strength 
against  the  season  which  the  now  sensibly  shortening  days 
are  beginning  to  signify  we  must  be  again  looking  for.  You 
have  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  of  Providence,  that  you 
are  thus  permitted  to  have  the  trial  of  the  best  expedient 
that  could  be  recommended  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
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your  disease;  together  with  sncli  constant  aUeviating  at- 
tentions, cares,  and  exemptions;  while  an  incomparablj 
greater  nnmber  who  are  suffering  under  such  debilitj-  are 
at  the  same  time  in  circumstances  of  hardship,  depriyation, 
and  want.  Think  of  them,  if  you  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  murmur  at  your  lot.  But  do  not  let  your  thoughts  be 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  health,  and  the  means  and 
wishes  for  its  recoyery.  I  would  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately press  it  upon  you  that  there  is  a  far  superior  concern 
requirmg  your  attention.  I  haye  neyer  written  to  yon,  I 
thmk,  without  reminding  you  of  this.  But  in  such  n>rmer 
admonitions  I  was  far  from  anticipating;,  that  the  time 
would  come  so  soon,  when  suggestions  of  the  most  serious 
kind  would  acquire  such  new  and,  I  may  say,  importunate, 
force  of  application,  from  an  extremely  critical  state  of 
your  health.  By  your  inyariable  silence  on  this  subject, 
and  apparent  care  to  ayoid  being  brought  into  communica- 
tion respecting  it,  I  haye  always  been  left,  and  I  belieye 
your  mother  also,  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  place  it  has 
held  in  your  thoughts.  I  haye  feared  to  urge  it  upon  you 
with  formal,  graye,  and  frequent  repetition,  lest  such 
admonition  should  become  repulsiye  to  you,  and  so  haye 
the  effect  of  making  you  disinclined  to  think  or  read  on 
the  subject.  And  knowing  how  much  religious  instruction, 
direct  and  indirect,  has  miagled  through  the  whole  course 
of  your  education,  and.  being  certain,  therefore,  that  you 
must  necessarily  haye  much  information  on  the  subject,  I 
haye  been  willing  to  hope  that  you  did  sometimes  think  of 
it  seriously  though  reluctant  to  speak  of  it.  How  could 
I,  when  you  had  so  much  knowledge,  and  when  your  mental 
faculties  were  adyancing  toward  maturity, — how  could  I  do 
otherwise  than  hope  that  you  must  be  sensible  what  is  the 
grand  dictate  of  reason,  of  wisdom,  of  good  sense;  and 
were  secretly  giying  some  real  attention  to  the  greatest 
concern  of  existence  ?  And  if  you  did  it  in  a  measure 
when  in  health,  I  may  surely  hope  that  you  do  it  still  more 
seriously  now.  For,  my  dear  John,  you  can  hardly  be 
unaware  that  your  situ^ition  is  exceedingly  precarious,  not 
only  as  to  the  recoyery  of  health,  but  as  to  life  itself. 
Your  friends  would  not  willingly,  in  your  state  of  weak- 
ness and  languor,  distress  you  with  presages;  but  it  m 
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proper  you  should  be  uneqnivocally  apprised  that  the  case 
IS  one  of  great  danger ;  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  disorder  is  peculiarly  deceptive  to  the  patients  them- 
selves, as  to  their  anticipations  of  the  issue. 

"What  then,  my  dear  boy,  is  your  most  evident,  most 
demonstrative,  duty  and  interest  P  Is  there  not  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  your  reason  and  conscience  ?  The  voice 
of  your  Heavenly  Father  himself  speaks  to  you.  Surely 
^ou  will  not  be  inattentive  to  his  admonitions  and  merciful 
invitations.  Can  the  voice  of  the  kindest  human  &iend, 
or  the  voice  from  Heaven  itself  express  to  you  a  kinder  or 
wiser  sentence,  than  that  you  should  apply  yourself  with 
all  earnestness  to  secure  the  true  feHciiy, — ^the  only  real 
and  substantial  felicity  on  earth,  supposing  your  life  should 
be  prolonged, — the  supreme  feHciiy  of  a  better  world,  if 
the  Sovereign  Disposer  has  appointed  that  your  life  shall 
be  short. 

Do  not  allow  your  thoughts  to  recoil  from  the  subject  as 
too  solemn,  too  gloomy  a  one.  If  it  were  the  gloomiest  in 
the  world,  if  it  were  nothing  hut  gloomy, — it  is  jret  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  admitted,  and  dwelt  upon  m  all  its 
importance.  What  would  be  ^ainedy  my  dear  John,  and  oh, 
what  may  be  lost!  by  avoidmg  it,  turning  th^  thoughts 
from  it,  and  trying  not  to  look  at  it  ?  Will  the  not  think- 
ing of  it  make  it  cease  to  be  urgently  and  infinitely  impor- 
tant P  Will  the  declining  to  think  of  it  secure  the  safety 
of  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  it  ? — ^By  why  should 
the  subject  be  gloomy  P  Is  it  a  sad  and  melancholy  thing 
to  seek  earnestly  the  favour  and  beneficence  of  God  P  Is 
it  a  miserable  employment  to  seek  his  pardoning  mericy  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  P  Is  it  a  mournful  exercise  to 
seek  to  have  the  mind  brought  into  the  right  state,  in  all 
respects,  towards  Gbd,  and  religion,  and  futurity,  and  hea- 
ven P  Can  it  be  a  gloomy  thing  to  seek  a  deliverance  from 
the  very  yloom  itself  ivhieti  naturally  accompanies  our  ideas 
of  death,  so  that  we  should  come  to  exult  in  the  thought 
and  anticipation  of  an  endless  life  P  If  there  be  gloom  m 
the  subject,  you  plainly  see  there  is  no  way  to  escape  it  but 
b^  either,  on  the  one  hand,  hardening  the  mind  to  an  invin- 
cible thoughtlessness,  which  leads  to  the  most  fatal  conse^ 
quences,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  and  pious  resolution 
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fiillj  to  meet  that  gloominess,  and  seek  the  divine  assiatanee 
to  pass  tfaiougli  it,  to  oyercome  it,  and  attain  a  state  of  hope 
and  consolation. 

This  was  done  by  James  Hill,  of  whose  decease  jaar 
mother  has  perhaps  informed  you.  He  was  just  jour  own 
age,  within  some  very  few  weeks ;  and  a  year  or  two  since 
had  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  life  and  distinction 
before  him.  He  was  not  then  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  but  did  not  yield  his  attention  to  them  in  the  de- 
gree that  he  subsequently  felt,  with  the  deepest  conviction, 
that  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  his  protracted  illness  (a 
slow  consumption)  was  a  saLutary  discipline  to  bring  him 
to  the  most  earnest  concern  for  his  immortal  wel&re ;  he 
sought  the  divine  mercy,  believing  in  the  numy  promises 
that  none  shall  truly,  humbly,  and  perseveringly,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  seek  it  in  yain.  He  obtained  a  nappy  con- 
fidence in  that  mercy,  and  was  perfectly  resignea  to  the 
sovereign  will  for  life  or  death. 

Do  not,  my  dear  John,  doubt  that  your  prayers  also  will 
be  graciously  heard.  We  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  jou; — 
but  the  great,  the  indispensable  thing  is,  that  you  pray  for 
yourself.  It  must  be  your  own  serious  and  perseyering 
effort.  And  is  it  not  a  supremely  valuable  and  happy  re> 
source?  Think  of  bein^  permitted  and  invited  to  make 
your  petitions  to  the  Alimghty  Father,  the  God  of  all  grace! 
And  think,  deeply  and  deliberately,  of  your  situation,  in 
body  and  spirit,  to  judge  what  you  have  to  request  of  him. 
Such  reflection  will  show  you  plainly  what  is  of  infinitely 
the  greatest  importance  to  you.  Make  thaty  above  all,  the 
subject  of  a  humble  and  hopeful  importunity.  Do  ao,  my 
dear  John ;  and  then  you  will  be  happy,  whether  your  li^ 
shall  be  prolonged,  orprematurely  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Your  affectionate  &ther, 

J.  FOSTBB. . 


CXXXVn.  TO  THS  BBy.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

SiapUion,  Anff.  29, 182$. 
....  In  one  point  I  have  a  principle  of  consolation,  real 
and  I  think  surely  rational,  though  indeed  of  a  gloomy  kind. 
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I  may  bave  alluded  to  it  in  some  former  letter.  It  is,  that 
I  constantly  and  systematically  regard  this  world  with  such 
horror,  as  a  place  for  the  rising  human  beings  to  come  into, 
that  it  is  an  emphatical  satis&ction,  I  may  say  pleasure  to 
me  (except  in  a  few  cases  of  rare  promise),  to  hear  of  their 
prematurely  leaying  it.  I  haye  innumerable  times  been 
amazed  that  parents  should  not,  in  this  yiew,  be  greatly 
consoled  in  their  loss.  Let  them  lodk  at  this  world ! — ^with 
sin,  temptations,  snares  of  the  deyil,  bad  examples,  seducing 
companions,  disasters,  yexations,  dishonours,  and  afOictions, 
all  oyer  it;  and  their  children  to  enter  the  scene  with  a 
radically  corrupt  nature,  adapted  to  receiye  the  mischief  of 
all  its  worst  influences  and  impressions ; — ^let  them  look  at 
all  this,  and  then  say,  deliberately,  whether  it  be  not  well 
that  their  children  are  sayed  these  dreadful  dangers !  Let 
them  behold  what  the  vctst  majority  of  children  do  actually 
become — have  actually  become,  in  mature  life; — ^many  of 
them,  millions  of  them!  decidedly  bad  and  wretched,  and 
causes  of  what  is  bad  and  wretched  aromid  them ;  and, — 
short  of  this  worst  eyent,-7-an  immense  majority  of  them 
careless  of  religion,  salvation,  eternity !  I  repeat,  let  them 
look  at  all  this, — and  then  ask  themselyes  whether  it  be 
not  a  yain  presumption  that  exactly  their  children,  nay, 
every  parent  in  his  turn,  my  children,  are  sure  to  be  excep- 
tions. Alas!  how  many  eyen  piovs  parents  haye  cause 
(humanly  speaking)  to  wish  their  children  had  never  been 
bom,  or  that  they  had  died  in  their  infancy !  How  often 
are  they  doomed  to  the  sadness  of  seeing  that  the  effect  of 
all  their  cares  of  teaching  and  discipline,  all  they  have  done 
to  warn  and  fortify  them,  is  lost  and  destroyed  in  one  short 
year,  or  even  Tnonth,  under  the  influence  of  the  bad  compa- 
nionship, or  the  unfortunate  situations,  into  which  they  fall. 
Supposmg  such  a  consequence  could,  in  the  infancy  of  such 
chilaren,  have  been  foreseen  as  probable,  except  prevented 
by  a  premature  death,  how  absurd  woidd  have  been  the 
very  affection  of  the  parents  which  would  have  preferred 
their  children's  living  for  such  a  fearful  hazard,  to  their 
being  removed  to  eternal  safety  in  their  childhood  or  early 
youth !  The  exception  to  this  state  of  the  account  is  where, 
at  a  very  early  age,  there  are  the  most  decided  evidences  of 
piety  (if  the  parents  are  firmly  persuaded  that  real  piety 
once  kindled  in  the  soul  will  never  be  suffered  to  be  ex- 
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tinguislied),  and  espedallj  when  this  piety  is  associated 
with  such  mental  powers  as  to  promise  eminent  excellence 
and  usefidnesB.  But  in  some  instances,  this  piety  itself  teeau 
to  he  created  under  the  instrumentality  of  sickness  and  im^ 
vending  death.  So  that  the  affectionate  parent  seems  to 
near  a  voice  fi*om  heaven  saying,  You  shall  not  see  your 
beloved  child  a  child  of  God,  hut  at  the  cost  of  losing  him. 
The  instance  of  Mrs.  Saunders's  daughter  cannot  bat  be 
fresh  in  my  memory.  And  I  believe  that  most  pious  and 
affectionately  devoted  mother,  amidst  the  deep  and  pensive 
regrets  of  memory,  does  sometimes,  nay,  very  often,  feel 
exultation  in  the  loss  of  her  rare  and  admirable  child.  As 
if  she  should  say,  "  I  have  lost  her ;  but  through  the  very 
dispensation  by  which  she  was  taken  away,  she  became  tlu^ 
which  I  shall  one  day  feel  inexpressible  joy  to  meet  again. 
By  such  a  loss  how  much  I  have  gained  which  (humanly 
speaking)  I  might  not  have  gained,  but  at  the  cost  of  los- 
ing her.*'— And  that,  dear  James,  so  brijght  and  interesting, 
the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  so  admirably  vigorous  and 
premature  in  intellect, — ^was  not  he  in  a  measure  an  exam- 
ple under  the  same  predicament?  .-Was  not  the  decided 
piety  which  brightened  the  termination  of  his  life  and  is  so 
blessed  a  consoktion  to  you  in  the  mournful  deprivation — 
was  not  this  pietya  star  which  rose  in  the  dartaess  of  his 
lonff  affliction?  He  was  to  become  decidedly  devoted  to 
God, — and  then  he  was  to  die  for  it !  But  so  to  have  died, 
is  better  than  to  have  advanced  forward  into  life  in  an 
undetermined  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  the  supreme 
concern  of  life,  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  without  the  sovereign  principle  fixed  in  the  souL  It 
is  not  that  I  am  in  the  least  doubting  that  James  had 
serious  thoughts  and  conscience  of  religion;  but  the  decided, 
the  absolute  devotion  to  God, — ^was  not  that  heavenly  ^iffc 
imparted  during,  and  through  the  instrumental  operation 
^  his  sensible  transition  toward  another  world  ?  • . .  . 


CZXXVin.  TO  JOHK  BULLAB,  XSQ. 

Siaphton,  SepL  20, 1826. 
I  am  too  well  assured  of  your  benevolence  to  doubt  that 
you  have  sometimes  a  friendly  recollection  of  your  former 
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pupil,  John.    It  is  at  his  wish,  quite  spontaneously  ex- 
pressed, that  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines. 

....  A  day  or  two  since  he.  asked  me  whether  I  had,  at 
any  time  latterly,  heard  from  you ;  and  said  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  him  if  I  would  write  to  you,  to  express  his 
grateful  remembrance  and  respect,  and  ^  his  regret  for  not 
having  more  frilly,  at  all  times,  improved  his  advantages 
under  your  instruction,  and  for  any  cause  of  disapprobation 
and  dissatisfaction  which  he  had,  in  any  instance,  given  you. 
— ^I  felt  it  necessary  to  promise  to  do  so ;  and  trust  you  will 
feel  that  I  have,  in  this  his  wish  and  request,  an  adequate 
apology  for  troubling  you,  amidst  your  many  labours  and 
cares,  with  this  brief  account  of  circumstances  so  interesting 
in  our  own  little  secluded  family.  I  hesitate  whether  I  have 
any  right  to  say  one  word  more.  If  I  hid  a  right,  what  I 
would  say  would  be,  that  if,  in  any  fraction  of  an  hour,  you 
could  afford  your  friendly  attention  for  writing  two  or  three 
sentences,  they  would  be,  I  know,  veiy  greatly  acceptable 
to  John.  At  the  same  time  I  would  pomtedly  say,  that  this 
is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  claim,  and  that  we  shall  be  not 
the  less  assured  of  "your  kind  wishes,  though  your  constant 
and  laborious  occupations  prevent  your  doing  it 


OXXXXX.  TO  JOHN  BULLAE,  ESQ. 

Slapleton,  Od,  9,  1826. 

Mt  deab  Sie, — ^I  have  to  thank  you  in  John's  name  and 
my  own,  for  your  very  kind  letter  to  him  i(;nd  me :  it  was 
very  acceptable  and  gratifying  to  him;  but  he  is  now  no 
longer  a  subject  of  advice  and  consolation. 

About  the  time  of  his  receiving  that  letter,  the  progress 
of  his  illness  was  apparently  so  slow,  that  it  appeeo:^  pro- 
bable he  might  still  survive  a  number  of  weeks ;  and  when, 
eight  or  nine  days  since,  he  rather  suddenly  became  very 
sensibly  worse,  it  was  deemed  to  be  some  effect  of  indiges- 
tion, the  stress  of  which  might  be  transient ;  but  it  proved 
to  be  (according  to  what  he  since  mentioned  to  have  been 
at  ,the  time  his  own  conviction)  the  final  stage  and  accele- 
ration of  the  malady.  By  the  middle  of  last  week  his  little 
remaining  strength  was  evidently  vanishing  very  fast,  all 

TOL.  I.  II 
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relisli  for  any  kind  of  food  was  gone,  and  he  felt  a  sense 
of  illness  and  insupportable  weariness  through  his  whole 
frame.  But  he  uttered  no  word  of  murmur,  but  expressed 
his  resignation  to  the  divine  disposal,  jet  with  great  anxiety 
that  his  severely  tried  patience  might  not  fail :  but  he 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  hour  of  deliverance.  On 
the  Thursday  forenoon  he  said  to  me,  with  a  peculiar  and 
affecting  emphasis,  "  I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  and  is  not  that  far  better  ?'* 

A  friendly  and  religious  physician,  who  was  with  him 
repeatedly  that  dav,  having  given  an  inexplicit  answer  to 
his  inquuy,  how  long  it  was  probable  he  might  live,  he 
interrogated  me  with  an  earnest  look  and  tone,  as  to  what 
the  physician  might  have  said  to  myself  after  leaving  the 
room;  and  was  soothed  bv  my  telling  him,  that  the  time 
would  certainly  be  very  snort.  We  did  not,  however,  ap- 
prehend that  tne  hour  was  quite  so  near  at  hand. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  small  degree  of  sur- 
prise, that,  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
perceived  it  evident  that  he  was  sinking  very  fast.  His 
three  or  four  immediate  relatives,  the  physician,  and  the 
old  affectionate  servants,  were  assembled  in  the  room,  and 
he  spoke  continuously  for  a  considerable  time,  with  appa- 
rentfy  little  difficulty  of  utterance,  and  with  the  most  per- 
fect composure  and  command  of  mind  and  language; 
addressing  or  adverting  to  each  of  us,  expressing  a  gratefbl 
sense  of  the  khidness  he  had  experienced ;  his  request  to  be 
forgiven  anything  in  which  he  had  ever  been  blameable 
towards  any  of  us ;  his  wish,  that  each  one  might  receive 
one  more  religious  admonition  from  his  death;  his  trust 
that  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  a  happier  world ;  and  his 
hope  in  the  divine  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  that. he  was 
gomg  to  that  happier  world.  There  was  some  strange 
character  of  dignity  in  his  manner  and  language,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  him  exemplify  till  this  last  illness,  and 
especially  in  these  last  hours ;  so  that  I  was,  on  subsequent 
reflection,  reminded  of  what  was  said  of  I  forget  whom,  that 
''  nothing  in  bis  life  ever  became  him  so  well  as  his  going 
out  of  it."*    At  short  intervals  he  spoke  frequently  during 

♦ **  I  have  spoke 

With  one  that  saw  him  die ;  who  did  leport 
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the  adyancing  hours,  exi>re8smg  his  cabn  hope — ^his  confi-^ 
dence,  but  with  the  pensive  expression,  several  times,  of  a 
wish  that  he  might  have  felt  more  animated  and  delightful 
emotions.  "  I  want,"  he  said,  ^'  that  He  would  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  more  clearly  upon  me."  I  said  to 
hun,  that  this  was  not  essential  to  the  solidity  of  the  last 
consolations.  The  last  complete  sentence,  I  think,  that  he 
uttered  was,  "  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth."  He  re- 
tained his  consciousness  and  his  ability  to  reply,  with  intel- 
ligent, significant  monosyllables  and  signs,  tUl  within  the 
last  hour,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fell  asleep,  and  it 
was  not  certain  that  ne  ever  really  awaked.  His  final 
breath  was  distinctly  perceptible,  and  was  followed  at  an 
interval  by  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  lungs,  to  inhale  once 
more;  but  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  only  mechanical,  and 

that  he  sufiered  no  pain His  suffering  frame  was, 

except  in  the  face,  exhausted  and  attenuated  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  In  looking  on  the  deserted  countenance,  through 
which  mind  and  thought  had  so  recently,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
few  minutes  before,  emanated,  I  felt  what  profound  mystery 
there  was  in  the  change.  What  is  it  that  is  gone  P  What 
is  it  now  P  During  the  last  stage  of  his  illness  (since  his 
return  from  the  sea),  he  has  seemed  a  strangely  different 
person  from  what  he  had  been  before ;  it  has  looked  as  if  a 
hktent,  unsuspected  character  were  developed.  His  former 
habitual,  systematic,  invincible  reserve,  seemed  to  have  left 
him,  and  without  any  effort  of  his  to  overcome  it.  He 
would  easily  and  freely  talk  on  religion,  himself^  death, 
hereafter ;  subjects  on  which  it  was  heretofore  impossible, 
in  any  way,  to  draw  him  into  communication ;  ana,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  degree  of  maturity  and  compass  of 
thought,  which  I  had  never  attributed  to  him.  In  truth,  I 
have  never,  but  in  his  very  early  years,  and  in  this  short 
concluding  season,  fisiirly  liad  the  means  of  knowing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  of  his  mind ;  that  un- 
fortunate and  continual  reserve  having  placed  me  and  kept 

That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance ;  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  t<.** 

Macbbth,  Act  I.  Sctee  4. 
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me  in  a  state  of  estrangement  ofben  painfdl,  and  sometimes 
ereatine  a  displacencj,  whicb,  I  believe,  lias  made  me  de- 
ficient m  kindness  to  him.  I  was  promising  myself^  that, 
as  his  mind  adyanced  towards  maturity,  it  would,  at  length, 
eome  oui  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  more  free  and  satiafiic- 
torj  intercourse.  I  now  deem  it  probable,  that  even  before 
his  long  indisposition,  or  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  it,  there  was  much  more  of  the  visiting  of  serious 
thoughts  than  there  were  the  external  signs  of.  At  the 
same  time  I  fullj  believe,  that  the  real  ultimate  jprevaUnce 
of  such  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  caused,  through  a  graeious 
influence  of  Heaven,  by  the  augmenting  illness,  which  gia- 
doally  brought  upon  him  the  conviction,  that  his  stay  on 
earth  was  approacning  to  a  dose.  I  think  it  probable,  that 
his  mind  must  have  been  occupied  with  the  most  serious 
subjects  even  before  he  came  to  that  decided  conviction ;  for 
the  state  of  his  sentiments  when  he  became  communicative, 
about  two  months  since,  appeared  to  me  such  as  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  process  not  very  short. 

Thus  there  is  a  termination  of  all  the  cares,  solicitudes, 
and  apprehensive  anticipations,  concerning  our  son  md 
your  pupil.  He  is  saved  from  entering  on  a  scene  of  infi- 
nite corruptions,  temptations,  and  grievances;  and  borne, 
I  trust,  to  that  happy  region  where  he  can  no  more  sin, 
suffer,  or  die ;  safe,  and  pure,  and  happy  for  ever.  In  such 
a  view  and  confidence,  I  am  (and  my  wife  too,  though  fot 
the  present  more  painfully  affected)  more  than  resigned  to 
the  dispensation ;  the  consolation  greatly  exceeds  the  grief 

Indeed,  I  beUeve,  that  to  me,  tiie  consolatory  considera- 
tions have  much  less  to  combat  with  than  in  the  case  of 
parents  in  general.  Probably  I  may  before  have  expressed 
to  you,  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this  world,  as  a  scene 
for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  hazarded  into,  that  habi- 
tually, and  with  a  strong  and  pointed  sentiment,  I  congratu- 
late children  and  young  persons  on  being  intercepted  by 
death  at  the  entrance  into  it,  except  in  a  few  ptaticular 
instances  of  extraordinary  promise  for  piety,  talent,  and  use* 
frdness.  ...  If,  as  in  our  case,  parents  see  their  children, 
in  an  early  period  of  life,  visited  by  a  dispensation,  whioh, 
in  one  and  the  same  act,  raises  them  to  piety  and  dooms  them 
to  die,*  so  that  they  receive  an  immortal  blessing  at  the  price 
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of  death; — oh!  methinks  it  is  a  cheap  cost,  both  to  them 
and  to  those  who  lose  them !  In  one  of  m^  first  conversa- 
tions with  John,  on  his  irrecoverable  situation,  when  I  said, 
"  We  shall  be  yerj  sorry  to  lose  you,  John,"  he  cahnly  and 
affectionately  replied,  "  You  will  not  be  sorry,  if  you  have 
cause  to  beheve  that  I  am  beyond  all  sorrow." 

While  I  was  writing  the  above  yesterday,  your  kind 
letter  came  to  hand.  We  are  most  truly  grateful  to  you  for 
the  deep  and  Mendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  John's 
welfare,  and  now  take  in  our  mourning  for  his  departure.  He 
VHU  very  cordially  gratified  by  your  letter,  both  for  the  kind 
personal  regard,  and  the  religious  suggestions  and  consola- 
tions which  it  conveyed.  I  can  perfectly  enter  into  your 
feelings  respecting  the  diversion  of  your  children.  This 
has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances m  life.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  anticipated  it 
as  a  grievous  circumstance,  on  supposition  I  should  live 
long  enough  to  experience  it.  But  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  or  seeing  and  hearing  that  your  children 
prosper  in  temporal  interests ;  and  God  grant  them  and  you, 
that  they  may,  aboVe  all,  prosper  in  the  infinitely  more 
important  ones. 

i  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours. 
With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 

J.  FOSTBB. 


OZL.  TO  ICBS.   BAlTKnEBS. 

StapkUm,  1826. 

Mt  dbab  Madam, — ^Tour  very  kind  letter  could  not  fail 
to  be  extremely  welcome.  Most  truly,  you  have  been 
taught  to  understand  to  the  utmost,  the  feelings  which  are 
caused  by  such  an  event.  But  it  has  been  granted  to  you 
to  enjoy  the  most  animating  consolations ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  tne  Almighty  that  such  consolations  are  granted  to  us 
also. 

Though  the  findl  hour  of  the  late  dear  youth  did  arrive 
considerably  sooner  than,  some  weeks  since,  we  had  expected, 
the  event  itself  had,  for  four  or  five  months,  been  regarded 
as  inevitable.  Before  he  went  to  the  sea,  at  Midsimimer,  a 
judicious  and  pious  physician  (a  relative  of  ours),  plainly 
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signified  tliat  the  symptoms  were  of  the  most  decisive  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  he  advised  the  expedient  rather  because  it 
might  afterwards  be  a  subject  of  painful  reflection  not  to 
have  tried  it,  than  from  any  hope  that  this  or  anj  other 
means  could  be  efficacious.  He  returned  yery  evidently 
feeble,  more  emaciated,  and  suffering  more  than  at  the  time 
he  went.  Had  he  stayed  but  a  few  days  longer  his  return 
would  have  been  impracticable,  which  would  have  been  a 
distressing  and  melancholy  circumstance.  His  decline  was 
so  sensibly  progressive,  thftt  after  a  very  short  time  he  was 
confined  entu'ely  to  his  bed. 

With  a  small  exception  of  those  slight  faults  (very  slight 
in  his  case)  so  naturally  incident  to  youth,  his  conduct  had 
always  been  good.  But  we  had  remained  painfully  in  doubt 
respecting  tlmt  deeper  interest  of  the  soul.  And  a  habitual 
reserve  of  character,  beyond  any  instance  I  have  ever  known 
had  always  made  it  impossible  to  bring  him  to  any  satis- 
factory communication  on  the  subject.  Before  his  return 
from  the  coast,  it  was  strongly  intimated  to  him,  rather  than 
plainly  and  pointedly  declared,  that  the  malady  was  de- 
cidedly fatal.  But  even  this  which  he  received  with  perfect 
calmness,  did  not  draw  him  into  any  disclosure  of  his  silent 
thoughts.  A  short  time  after  his  return  home,  I  felt  it  my 
painnd  duty,  and  reproached  myself  for  having  so  long 
deferred  it,  to'inform  him  in  the  most  express  terms  with  a 
view  to  the  great  subject  of  religion  and  eternity,  that  his 
life  was  infafiibly  drawing  to  a  close.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delight,  not  unmingled  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  whicJi 
was  caused  by  his  repfy. 

"With  the  most  entire  calmness,  and  easy  simplicity  of 
manner,  he  said  he  had  for  a  good  while  past  been  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  not  recover ; — ^that  his 
thoughts  had  been  deeply  exercised  with  his  solemn  pro- 
spects, and  that  he  had  a  humble  hope  in  the  divine  mer<rr. 
He  talked  with  perfect  freedom;  his  long  and  invincible 
reserve  seemed  to  have  left  him  all  at  once,  without  an 
efibrt ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  a  new  or  hitherto  latent  cha- 
racter was  suddenly  developed  before  me.  He  expressed  a 
tranquil  resignation  to  the  divine  disposal,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  yield  up  his  life;  only  a  wish  that  if  it  should  so 
please  (Jod,  there  might  be  permitted  him  a  little  protrac- 
tion of  the  remaining  period  for  preparation ;  but  this  with 
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submission.  Neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  moment, 
did  he  betray  any  regret  at  his  irrecoverable  situation^— 
any  clinging  to  lire,  or  reluctance  to  surrender  it. 

Through  the  succeeding  weeks  his  mind  remained  in  the 
same  peaceful  state,  while  he  was  sensible  that  at  the  end 
of  each  few  days  his  little  feeble  strength  was  stiQ  more' 
diminished.  And.  this  peace  was  founded  avowedly  on  the 
merits  of  Christ  alone.  His  expressions  of  hope  were  some- 
times mingled  with  self-condemning  recollections  of  negli- 
gence and  sin. 

His  decline  was  very  gradual  till  within  about  a  week  of 
the  end.  He  did  not  suffer  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
the  disease ;  but  had  enough  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  in 
laborious  short  breathing,  cough,  and  oppressive  debility  and 
languor.  These  were  greatly  aggravated  in  the  concluding 
week,  and  in  the  last  few  days  he  complained  of  an  almost 
insupportable  illness  and  weariness  throughout  his  whole 
frame.  But  he  never  uttered  a  murmur  at  the  severe 
discipline;  fearfully  solicitous,  however,  sometimes,  lest  his 
patience  shoidd  fan  under  the  trial.  The  last  day  but  one 
he  took  great  interest  in  a  conversation  respecting  the 
probable  manner  of  the  future  separate  state  of  existence. 
His  longing  for  the  final  deliverance  became  very  earnest, 
especially  in  the  last  day ;  which  we  did  not,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  by  any  means  expect  to  be  the  last 

About  eight  o'clock  he  was  so  evidently  sinktQg  fast,  that 
we  were  drawn  (four  of  us,  and  the  two  old  faithful  servants) 
into  his  room.  He  then  spoke  a  considerable-  time  con- 
tinuously, with  wonderful  composure,  and  clearness  of 
thought  and  language.  .  .  .  He  was  sensible  till  within  the 
very  last  hour.  When  I  thought  his  mind  was  finally  with- 
drawn from  us,  and  his  eyes  finally  closed,  I  touched  nis  face, 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  he  instantly  looked  up,  and  with 
evident  intelligence  spoke  one  word  in  reply;  and  a  few 
moments  after  looking  at  his  mother,  he,  in  an  affectionate 
tone,  said,  "Mamma!".. the  last  word  he  uttered.  A  little 
afterwards  he  sank  into  sleep,  and  as  far  as  could  be 
discerned,  passed  from  sleep  into  death ;  I  believe  without 
any  sense  of  suffering.  There  was  a  perfectly  distinct  last 
breath,  followed  at  an  interval,  by  several  ineffectual  efforts  of 
the  oppressed  lungs  to  inhale  yet  once  more;  but  I  felt 
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sure,  &om  the  perfect  quietness  of  his  countenaixce  and  Ids 
frame,  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  mechanical  action  ci 
the  subsiding  principle  of  life. — ^We  have  seen  his  pale  and 
insensible  form  now  for  the  last  time ;  for  while  I  haye  been 
writing  this  account,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  has  been  fieistened 
down. 

The  previous  and  commencing  operations  of  rehgion  on 
his  mind  can  now  never  l)e  certainly  known  in  this  world. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  that  ever  dear  young  Mend  (Sarah 
Saunders),  the  memory  of  whom  can  never  Me, — sol 
believe  in  this  instance  too,  that  long  illness,  growing  into  a 
settled  anticipation  of  approaching  death,  was  made  the 
instrumental  discipline  for  bringing  the  soul  effectually  and 
decidedly  to  G-od.    Thus  our  two  dear  young  relatives  had 
the  noblest,  best  gift  under  the  sun  conferred  upon  them — 
at  the  cost  of  life !    It  was  Heaven's  gracious  wOl  that  they 
should  attain  to  the  soul's  true  welfare — ^but  they  were  to  die 
for  it !    And,  my  dear  madam,  was  not  this  a  cheap  cost  of 
so  divine  an  attainment?     Could  we  for  the  world  wish 
them  back  in  a  state  of  the  most  vigorous  health,  hut  toiih" 
out  that  which  they  gamed  m  the  very  process  of  lownq  it? 
No!    No!    In  beholding  this  world,  overspread  with  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  thinkmg  of  the  fearful  hazard  of  young 
persons  entering  upon  it,  to  pursue  their  course  through  it, 
what  an  animating  consolation  is  it,  to  see  these  ttoo,  by  a 
sovereign  act  of  the  G^reat  Disposer,  carried  at  once  beyond 
the  entire  sphere  of  evil,  and!^  secured  safe  and  happy  foi 
ever  !•.,..  My  dear  wife  feels  the  full  value  of  this  con- 
solation, while  the  separation  more  painfully  affects,  for  th< 
present,  her  extreme  sensibility,  rendered,  as  it  is,  mow 
pensive  and  deep  by  habitual  feeble  health. 

*  ^  I  believe  that  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  congratulate  you  on  hi 
account  than  to  condole  with  you;  at  least,  as  the  &ther  of  five  aons,  I  fe 
that  nothing  could  make  me  so  happy  for  any  of  them,  as  to  be  aatiBfic 
that  they  were  so  loved  by  Grod,^and  so  fashioned  by  his  Spirit  to  a  fitne 
for  his  kingdom,  as  is  the  case  with  your  dear  son  Henry." — I>b.  Abhoi 
to  W.  BaUton,  Ssg,,  on  the  death  of  his  s^,  AmMe  L^e  and  Co 
respondenee,  Vol.  II.,  p.  245. 
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